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A   Collection  of  some  of  the  principal  Rules  and  Maxims  of  the 
Common  Law^  with  their  Latitude  and  Extent. 


SECONDLY, 


The  Use  of  the  Common  Law  for  Preservation  of  our  Persons^ 
Goods^  and  Good  Names ;  according  to  the  Laws  and  Cuitomt 
of  this  Land^ 


B   S 


TO   HEK 

SACRED  MAJESTY. 


I  DO  here  most  humbly  present  and  dedicate  unto  your 
sacred  Majesty  a  sheaf  and  cluster  of  fruit  of  the  good  and 
favourable  season,  which  by  the  influence  of  your  happy  go- 
vernment we  enjoy ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  '*  silent  leges 
inter  arma,"  it  is  also  as  true,  that  your  Majesty  is  in  a 
double  respect  the  life  of  our  laws;  once,  because  without 
your  authority  they  are  but  lite^-a  mortua ;  and  again,  be- 
cause you  are  the  life  of  our  peaccj  without  which  laws  are 
put  to  silence.  And  as  the  vital  spirits  do  not  only  main- 
tain and  move  the  body,  but  also  contend  to  perfect  and 
renew  it;  so  your  sacred  Majesty,  who  is  anima  kgis,  doth 
not  only  give  unto  your  laws  force  and  vigour;  but  also 
hath  been  careful  of  their  amendment  and  reforming : 
wherein  your  Majesty's  proceeding  may  he  compared,  as  in 
that  part  of  your  government,  for  if  your  government  be 
considered  in  all  the  parts,  it  is  incomparable,  with  the 
former  doings  of  the  most  excellent  Princes  that  ever  have 
reignedj  whose  study  altogether  hath  been  always  to  adorn 
and  honour  times  of  peace  with  the  amendment  of  the  po- 
licy of  their  laws.  Of  this  proceeding  in  Augustus  Ceesar 
the  testimony  yet  remains. 

Face  data  terris,  animym  ad  civilia  vertit 
Jura  suum ;  legesque  tulit  justisslmus  a^ctor. 

Hence  was  collected  the  difference  between  gesta  in  armis 
and  acta  in  toga,  whereof  Cicero  disputeth  thus : 

*'  Ecquid  est,  quod  tarn  proprie  dici  possit  actum  qus,  phiL 
qui  togatus  in  republica  cum  potestate  imperioque  versatus 
sit,  quam  lex  ?  quaere  acta  Gracchi :  leges  Sempronise  pro- 
ferantur.  Quaere Syl lee :  Corneliae,  Quid?  Cn,  Pompeii 
tertius  consulatus  in  quibus  actia  consistit  ?  nempe  in  legi« 
bos.  A  Caesare  ipso  si  qusereres  quidnam  egisset  in  urbe, 
et  in  toga :  leges  multas  se  responderet,  et  preeclaras  tulisse." 


i,e.r. 


r 


S  THE  EFI8TLE  DEDICATOllV, 

The  same  desire  long  after  did  spring  in  the  emperor 
JustbiaDi  bebg  rightly  called  <^  nltiraus  imperatorum  Ro- 
manorum,"  who  having  peace  in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and 
making  his  wars  prosperously  in  the  reniote  places  of  his 
dominions  by  hh  lieutenant*,  chose  it  for  a  monument  and 
honour  of  his  governmentj  to  revise  the  Roman  Jaw^s,  and 
to  reduce  them  from  infinite  volumes  and  much  repugnancy 
and  uncertainty  Into  one  competent  and  uniform  corps  of 
law ;  of  which  matter  himBelf  doth  speak  gloriously,  and 
yet  aptly,  calling  it,  "proprium  et  sauctissimum  templnm 
justitiae  consecratum ;  **  n  work  of  great  excellency  indeed, 
as  may  well  appear,  in  that  France,  Italyj  and  Spain,  whicli 
have  long  since  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  empire, 
do  yet  nevertheless  continue  to  use  the  policy  of  that  law; 
but  more  excellent  had  the  work  been,  save  that  the  more 
ignorant  and  obscure  time  undertook  to  correct  the  more 
learned  and  flourishing  time.     To  conclude  with  the  do- 
mestic example  of  one  of  your  Majesty's  royal  ancestors: 
King  Edward  I.   your  Majesty's   famous  progenitor,  and 
principal  Inw-giver  of  our  nation,  after  he  had  in  younger 
years  given  himself  satisfaction  in  glory  of  arms,  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  Holy  Land,  having  inward  peace,  other- 
wise than  for  the  Invasion  which  himself  made  upon  Wales 
and  Scotland,  parts  far  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  realm, 
he  bent  himself  to  endow  his  stale  with  sundry  notable  and 
fundamental  laws,  upon  which  the  government  ever  since 
hath  principally  rested.     Of  this  examplej  and  other  the 
like,  two  reasons  may  be  given;  the  one,  because  that  kings, 
which,  either  by  the  moderation  of  their  natures,  or  the 
maturity  of  their  year*  and  judgment,  do  temper  their  mag- 
nanimity with  justice,  do  wisely  consider  and  conceive  of 
tlie  exploits  of  ambitious  wars,  as  actions  rather  great  than 
good  I  and  so,  distasted  with  that  course  of  winning  ho- 
nour,  they  convert  their  minds  rather  to  do  somewhat  for 
the  better  uniting  of  human  society,  tlian  for  the  dissolving 
or  disturbing  of  the  same.     Another  reason  i%   because 
times  of  peace,  drawing  for  the  most  part  witli  them  abun^ 
dance  of  wealth,  and  finesse  of  cunning,  do  draw  also,  io 
fuither  cau$equtnce«  multitudes  of  suiti  and  contrciversief, 
and  abuiu  of  law  by  e^a^ion^  and  devices  i  which  iiicon- 
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vcuietices  in  soch  times  growing  more  general,  do  niorfe 
instantly  solicit  fol:"  the  amendment  of  laws  to  restrain  and 
repress  them. 

Your  Majesty's  reign  having  been  blefet  from  the  Highest 
with  inward  peace,  and  falling  into  an  age,  wherein,  if 
science  be  increased^  conscience  is  rather  decayed ;  and  if 
mens  wits  be  great,  their  wills  are  more  great;  and  where- 
in also  laws  are  multiplied  in  n timber,  and  slackened  iti 
vigour  and  execution;  it  was  not  possible  but  that  not  only 
suits  in  law  should  multiply  and  increiise,  whereof  alu^aj^s 
a  great  part  are  unjust,  but  also  that  all  the  indirect  add 
sinister  courses  and  practises  to  abuse  law  and  justice  should 
have  been  much  attempted,  and  put  in  ure,  which  no  dotibt 
had  bred  great  enormities,  had  they  not,  by  the  royal  policy 
of  your  Majesty^  by  the  censure  and  foresight  of  your 
Council-table  and  Star-clianibcr,  and  by  the  gravity  ajid 
integrity  of  your  benches,  been  repressed  and  restrained  : 
for  it  may  be  truly  observed,  thal^  as  concerning  frauds  in 
contracts,  bargains,  and  assurances,  and  abuses  of  Jaws  by 
<lelay$,  covins,  vexations,  and  corruptions  in  informers, 
jurors,  ministers  of  justice,  and  the  like,  there  have  been 
sundry  excellent  statutes  m.Tde  in  your  Majesty's  time,  more 
in  number,  and  more  politic  in  provision,  than  in  txny  of 
your  Majesty's  predecessors'  times. 

But  I  am  an  unworthy  witness  to  your  Majesty  of  an 
higher  intention  and  project,  both  by  that  which  was  pul>- 
lished  by  your  chancellor  in  full  parliament  from  your  royal 
mouth,  in  the  five  and  thirtieth  of  your  happy  reign;  and 
much  more  by  that  which  I  have  been  vouchsafed  to  under- 
stand from  your  Majesty,  imparting  a  purpose  for  these 
many  years  infused  into  your  Majesty's  breast,  to  enter  into 
a  general  amendment  of  the  state  of  your  laws,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  more  brevity  and  certainty,  that  the  great  hollow- 
ness  and  unsafety  in  assurances  of  lands  and  gciods  may  be 
strengthened,  the  snaring  penalties,  that  lie  upon  many 
subjects,  removed,  the  execution  of  many  profitable  laws 
revived,  the  judge  better  directed  in  his  sentence,  the  coun- 
sellor better  warranted  in  his  counsel,  the  student  eased  in 
his  reading,  the  contentious  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  vexa- 
tion, disarmed,  and  llie  honest  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  to 
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obtain  his  right,  relieved  j  which  purpose  and  intention^  as 
it  did  strike  me  with  great  admiration  when  I  heard  it,  so  it 
might  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  chosen  works, 
and  of  the  highest  merit  and  beneficence  towards  the  subject, 
that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  King ;  greater  than 
we  can  imagine,  because  the  imperfections  and  dangers  of 
the  l«|ws  are  covered  under  the  clemency  and  excellent 
temper  of  yonr  Majesty's  government.     And  though  there 
be  rare  precedents  of  it  in  governraeut,  as  it  cometh  to  pass 
in  things  so  excellent,  there  being  no  precedent  full  in  view 
but  of  Justinian;  yet  I  must  say  as  Cicero  said  to  Ceesar, 
<*  Nihil  vulgare  te  dignum  videri  potest  j"  and  as  it  is  no 
doubt  a  precious  seed  sown  in  your  Majesty's  heart  by  the 
hand  of  God's  divine  Majesty,  so,  I  hope,  in  the  maturity 
of  your  M'ijesty's  own  time,  it  will  come  up  and  bear  fruit. 
But  to  return  thence  wbilher  I  have  been  carried ;  observing 
in  your  Majestyj  upon  so  notable  proofs  and  grounds,  this  dis- 
position in  general  of  a  prudent  and  royal  regard  to  the 
amendment  of  your  laws,  and  having  by  my  private  labour 
and  travel  collected  many  of  the  grounds  of  the  common  law, 
the  better  to  establish  and  settle  a  certain  sense  of  law, 
which   doth  now  too  much  waver  in  incertainty,  I  con- 
ceived the  nature  of  the  subject,  besides  my  particular  ob- 
ligation, was  such,  as  I  ought  not  to  dedicate  the  same  to 
any  other  than  to  your  sacred  Majesty ;  both  because  though 
the  collection  be  mine,  yet  the  laws  are  yoyrs ;  and  because 
it  is  your  Majesty's  reign  that  hath  been  as  a  goodly  season- 
able spring  weather  to  the  advancing  of  all  excellent  arts  of 
peace.     And  so  concluding  with  a  prayer  answerable  to 
the  present  argument,  which  is,  that  God  will  continue 
your  Majesty's  reign  in  a  happy  and  renowned  peace,  and 
that  he  will  guide  both  your  policy  and  arms  to  purchase 
the  continuance  of  it  with  surety  and  honour,  I  most  hum- 
bly crave  pardon,  and  commend  your  Majesty  to  the  di- 
vine preservation. 

youi  sacred  Majesty's  ruost  bumble  ^nd  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

FRANCIS   BACON, 

1 5m. 
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i  'hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  hjs  profession ;  from  the 
which  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and 
profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeRvour  them&elvesj  by 
way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto.  This 
is  performed  in  some  degree  by  the  honest  and  liberal  prac- 
tice of  a  profession,  when  men  shall  carry  a  respect  not  to 
descend  into  any  course  that  is  corrupt  and  unworthy  there- 
of, and  preserve  themselves  free  from  the  abuses  wherewith 
the  same  profession  is  noted  to  be  infected;  but  much  more 
is  this  performed  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit  and  strengthen 
the  roots  and  foundation  of  the  science  itself;  thereby  not 
only  gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but  also  ampli- 
fying it  in  profession  and  substance.  Having  therefore 
from  the  beginning  come  to  the  study  of  tlie  laws  of  this 
realm,  with  a  mind  and  desire  no  less,  if  1  could  attain  unto 
it,  that  the  same  laws  should  be  the  better  by  my  industry, 
than  that  myself  shoultl  be  the  better  by  the  knowledge  of 
them  ;  I  do  not  find  that  by  mine  own  travel,  without  the 
help  of  authority,  I  can  in  any  kind  confer  so  profitable  an 
addition  unto  that  science,  as  by  collecting  the  rules  and 
grounds  dispersed  throughout  die  body  of  the  same  laws; 
for  hereby  no  small  light  will  be  given  in  new  cases,  and 
8Uch  wherein  there  is  no  direct  authority  to  sound  into  the 
true  conceit  of  law,  by  the  depth  of  reason,  in  cases  wherein 
the  authorities  do  square  and  vary,  to  confirm  the  law,  and 
to  make  it  received  one  way ;  and  in  cases  wherein  the  law 
is  cleared  by  auttiority,  yet  nevertheless  to  see  more  pro- 
foundly into  the  reason  of  such  judgments  and  ruled  cases, 
and  thereby  to  make  more  use  of  them  for  the  decision  of 
other  cases  more  doubtful :  so  that  the  uncertainty  of  law, 
which  is  the  most  prjiicij)al  and  just  challenge  that  is  made 
to  the  laws  of  our  nation  at  this  time,  will,  by  this  new 
strength  hiid  to  the  foundation,  somewhat  llie  more  settle 
and  be  corrected*     Neither   will  the  use  hereof  be  only  in 
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deciding  of  doubts^  and  helping  soundness  of  judgnieiU, 
but  further  in  gracing  of  argument,  in  correcting  of  unpro- 
fitable subtlety^  and  reducing  the  same  to  a  more  sound  and 
substantial  sense  of  law ;  in  reclaiming  vulgar  errorsj  and 
generally  in  tlie  amendment  la  some  measure  of  the  very 
nature  and  complexion  of  the  whole  law :  and  therefore 
the  conclusions  of  reason  of  this  kind  are  worthily  and 
aptly  called  by  a  great  civilian  bgum  leges,  for  that  many 
placUa  legum^  that  is,  particular  and  positive  learnings  of 
laws,  do  easily  decline  from  a  good  temper  of  justice,  if  they 
be  not  rectified  and  governed  by  such  rules. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  settiug  down  of  them,  I  have  in 
all  points,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding  and  foresight, 
applied  myself  not  to  that  whicli  might  seem  most  for  the 
ostentation  of  mine  own  wit  or  knowledge,  but  to  that 
which  may  yield  most  use  and  profit  to  tl*c  Kludents  and 
professors  of  the  laws. 

And  therefore,  whereas  these  rules  arc  some  of  them 
ordinary  and  vulgar,  that  now  serve  but  for  grounds  and 
plain  songs  to  the  more  shallow  and  impertinent  sort  of 
arguments  i  others  of  them  are  gathered  and  extracted  out 
of  tlie  harmony  and  congruiiy  of  cases,  and  are  such  as  the 
wisest  and  deepest  sort  of  lawyers  have  in  judgment  and  in 
nse,  though  they  be  not  able  many  times  to  express  and  set 
them  down* 

For  the  former  sort,  which  a  man  that  should  rather 
write  to  raise  an  high  opinion  of  himself,  than  to  instruct 
others^  would  have  omitted,  as  trite  and  within  every  man's 
compass;  yet  nevertheless  I  have  not  affected  to  neglect 
them,  but  having  chosen  out  of  them  such  as  I  thought  good, 
I  have  reduced  them  to  a  true  application,  limiting  and 
defining  their  bounds,  that  they  may  not  be  read  upon  at 
large,  but  reslraincd  to  point  of  dificrence:  for  as,  both  in 
the  law  and  other  sciences^  the  handling  of  questions  by 
common-place,  without  aim  or  application,  is  the  weakest; 
so  yet  ncvertlieless  many  connnon  principles  and  generali- 
tie«  are  not  to  be  contcinned,  if  diey  be  well  derived  and 
deduced  into  particulars,  and  their  limits  and  exclusions 
duly  assigned;  for  there  be  two  contrary  faults  and  extre- 
mities in  ihe   debaliuir  and  i^iftiu^  out    the  law,    which 
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nmy  be  best  noted  In  two  several  manner  of  arguments ; 
Some  argue  upon  general  grounds,  and  come  not  near  to 
the  point  in  question  :  others,  without  laying  any  founda- 
tion of  a  ground  or  ditFerencc,  do  loosely  put  cascsj  whicht 
though  they  go  near  the  pointy  yet  being  so  scattered,  prove 
not,  but  rather  serve  to  make  the  law  appear  more  doubt- 
ful than  to  make  it  more  plain. 

Secondly,  whereas  some  of  these  rules  have  a  concur- 
rence with  the  civil  Romnn  law,  nnd  some  others  a  diver- 
«ijty»  and  many  times  an  opposition,  such  grounds  which  are 
common  to  our  law  and  theirs  I  have  not  affected  to  disguise 
into  other  words  than  the  civilians  use,  to  the  end  tliey 
might  seem  invented  by  me,  and  not  borrowed  or  transfateti 
from  them:  no,  but  I  took  hold  of  it  as  a  matter  oF  great 
authority  and  majesty,  to  use  and  consider  the  concordance 
between  the  laws  penned,  and  as  it  were  dictated  verbatim, 
by  the  same  reason.  On  the  other  side,  tlie  diversities 
between  tlie  civil  Roman  rules  of  law  and  ours?,  happening 
either  when  there  is  such  an  indifFercncy  of  reason  so  equally 
balanced,  as  the  one  law  embraceth  one  course,  and  the 
other  the  contrary,  and  both  just,  after  either  is  once  posi- 
tive and  certain ;  or  where  the  laws  vary  in  regard  of  ac- 
commodating the  taw  to  the  diflerent  considerations  of 
estate,  I  have  not  omitted  to  set  down  with  the  reasons. 

Thirdly,  whereas  I  could  have  digesteil  these  rules  into  a 
certain  method  or  order,  which,  I  knowj  would  have  been 
more  admired,  as  that  which  would  have  made  every  parti- 
cular rule,  through  his  coherence  and  relation  unto  other 
rules,  seem  more  cunning  and  more  deep;  yet  I  have 
avoideil  so  to  do,  because  this  delivering  of  knowledge  in 
distioctand  disjoined  aphorisms  doth  leave  the  wit  of  man 
more  free  to  turn  and  to  toss,  and  to  make  use  of  that 
which  is  so  delivered  to  more  several  purposes  and  applica- 
tions; for  we  see  that  all  the  ancient  wisdom  and  science 
was  wont  to  be  delivered  in  that  form,  ay  may  be  seen  by 
the  parables  of  Solomon,  and  by  the  iiphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  the  moral  verses  of  Theognis  and  Pliocy lidos; 
but  chiefly  the  precedent  of  the  civil  law,  which  hath  taken 
the  same  course  with  their  rules,  did  conlhm  me  in  my 
opinion. 
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Fourihly,  whereas  I  know  very  well  it  would  have  been 
more  plausible  and  more  current,  if  the  rules,  with  the 
expositions  of  them,  had  been  set  down  either  in  Latin  or 
Enghsh;  that  the  harshness  of  the  language  might  not 
have  disgraced  the  matter ;  and  that  civilians^  statesmen, 
scholars,  and  other  sensible  men,  might  not  have  been 
barred  from  them  ;  yet  I  have  forsaken  that  grace  and 
ornament  of  them,  and  only  taken  this  course :  the  rules 
themselves  I  have  put  in  Latin,  not  purified  further  than 
the  propriety  of  terms  of  law  would  permit;  which  lan- 
guage I  chose,  as  the  briefest  to  contrive  the  rules  com- 
pendiously, the  aptest  for  memory,  and  of  the  greatest 
authority  and  majesty  to  be  avouched  and  all  edged  in  ar- 
gument :  and  for  the  expositions  and  distinctions,  I  have 
retained  the  particular  language  of  our  law,  because  it 
should  not  be  singular  among  the  books  of  the  same 
science,  and  because  it  is  most  familiar  to  the  students  and 
professors  thereof,  and  besides  that  it  is  most  significant  to 
express  conceits  of  law  ;  and  to  conclude,  it  is  a  language 
wherein  a  man  shall  not  be  enticed  to  hunt  after  words  but 
joatter;  and  for  excluding  any  other  than  professed 
lawyers,  it  were  better  manners  to  exclude  them  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  language,  than  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
conceit :  which  is  such  as  though  it  had  been  written  in  no 
private  and  retired  language,  yet  by  those  that  are  not 
lawyers  would  for  the  most  part  have  been  either  not  un- 
derstood, or,  which  is  worse,  mistaken. 

Fifthly,  whereas  I  ni tght  have  made  more  flourish  and 
ostentation  of  reading,  to  have  vouched  the  authorities, 
and  sometimes  to  have  enforced  or  noted  upon  them,  yet 
I  have  abstained  from  that  also ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
I  judged  it  a  matter  undue  and  preposterous  to  prove  rules 
and  maxims;  wherein  I  had  the  example  of  Mr.  Littleton 
and  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  whose  writings  are  the  institutions 
of  the  laws  of  England  :  whereof  the  one  forbeareth  to 
vouch  any  authority  altogether  ;  the  other  never  reciteth  a 
book,  but  when  he  thinketh  the  case  so  weak  in  credit  of 
itself  as  it  needoth  a  surety :  and  these  two  I  did  far  more 
esteem  than  Mr.  Perkins  or  Mr,  Standford,  that  have  done 
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the  contrary.  Well  will  it  appear  to  those  that  are  learned 
in  the  laws,  that  many  of  the  cases  are  judged  cases,  cither 
within  the  books,  or  of  fresh  report,  and  most  of  them 
fortified  by  judged  cases  and  similitude  of  reason;  though 
in  some  cases  I  did  intend  expressly  to  weigh  down  au- 
thorities by  evidence  of  reason,  and  therein  rather  to  cor- 
rect the  law,  than  either  to  sooth  a  received  error,  or  by 
unprofitable  subtlety,  which  corrupteth  the  sense  of  the 
law,  to  reconcile  contrarieties.  For  these  reasons  I  resolved 
not  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  rules,  by  vouch- 
ing of  the  authorities  of  the  cases,  though  in  mine  own 
copy  I  had  them  quoted :  for  although  the  meanness  of 
mine  own  person  may  now  at  first  extenuate  the  authority 
of  this  collection,  and  that  every  man  is  adventurous  to 
control ;  yet  surely,  according  to  Gamaliel's  reason,  if  it 
be  of  weight,  time  will  settle  and  authorise  it;  if  it  be  light 
and  weak,  time  will  reprove  it.  So  that,  to  conclude,  you 
have  here  a  work  without  any  glory  of  aiSEected  novelty, 
or  of  method,  or  of  language,  or  of  quotations  and  au- 
thorities, dedicated  only  to  use,  and  submitted  only  to  the 
censure  of  the  learned,  and  chiefly  of  time. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  point  above  all  the  rest  I  account 
the  most  material  for  making  these  reasons  indeed  profit- 
able and  instructing ;  which  is,  that  they  be  not  set  down 
aloiie,  like  short  dark  oracles,  which  every  man  will  be  ' 

content  to  allow  still  to  be  true,  but  in  the  mean  time  they 
give  little  light  and  direction ;  but  I  have  attended  them,  a 
matter  not  practised,  no  not  in  the  civil  law  to  any  purpose; 
and  for  want  whereof,  the  rules  indeed  are  but  as  proverbs, 
and  many  times  plain  fallacies,  with  a  clear  and  perspicuous 
exposition,  breaking  them  into  cases,  and  opening  their 
sense  and  use,  and  limiting  them  with  distinctions,  and 
sometimes  shewing  the  reasons  whereupon  they  depend, 
and  the  affinity  they  have  with  other  rules.  And  though 
I  have  thus,  with  as  much  discretion  and  foresight  as  I 
could,  ordered  this  work,  and  as  I  may  say,  without  all 
colours  or  shews,  husbanded  it  best  to  profit;  yet  never- 
theless not  wholly  trusting  to  mine  own  judgment :  having 
collected  three  hundred  of  them,  I  thought  good,  before 
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I  brought  thorn  all  into  form,  to  publish  some  low^  th.it 
by  the  toftte  of  other  mens  opinions  in  this  first,  I 
might  receive  either  approbation  in  mine  own  coarse^ 
or  better  advice  for  the  altering  of  the  other  which  re- 
main :  for  h  it  great  reason  that  that  which  is  intended 
to  the  profit  of  others,  ahould  be  guided  by  the  conceits 
of  others. 
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In,  jure  nun  rQimJtuk  cauM  sed  proxima  spectalm.. 

It  wei:^  ii^fiuite  foi:  the  law  to  consider  the  caiiBe3 
of  causes^  aud  their  impulsions  one  of  another;  there* 
fore  it  contenteth  itself  with  the  immediate  cause, 
and  j)Udgetiii  of  acts  hy  that^,  without  looking,  to  any 
furtl^  degree. 

As  if  an  annuity  be  granteid  "  pro  consilio  impenso  6  h.s.Dj. 
et  ii»pendendo/'  and  the.  gcwtee  commit  treason* ^'*^***- 
wW^by  he  is  imprisoned^  sp  that  the  grantor  cannoi 
hav^  9^ess.  unto  hinx  for  his  counsel ;  yet  neverthtf^ 
less  the  amnuity  ia  not.  determined  hy  thiB  mn-fear' 
sance ;  yet  it  was  the  gi»nfteejsi  acfe  and  default  to 
commjlt  the  t];eason,.whe;:eby  the  imprbonment  grew: 
but  the  law^  looketh  not  so  fai:,  m^  e^couseth  him, 
be<»a»^  thei  not  giving  counsel  wais^  compulsory,  and 
not.  vohmtary,  in  regaia  of  the  imprisonment. 

So  if  a  parson  make  a  lease,  and  be  deprived^  or  utt  cap. 
iresigD,  the  successors  shall  avoid,  the  lease;  and  yet  ^'^^*'^*-^ 
die  cause  of  deprivation,  anjA  more  strongly  of  a  re-  «6  ii.  s.  *«. 
si^atipn,  moji'ed  from  the  pd^t}i[  himseS*:  but;  the 
law  regardeth  not,  that,  because  the  admission  of  the 
new  incumbent  is  die  act  of  the  ordinary. 

Sp.if  1  b^  seised  of  an  ady.o^vsonin  gross*,  and  ans  h.  7.35. 
u/^uij^atio^.be.  had  against  m^  and^  at  theruext  ayoid- 
ance^^  I  usm^  anere,  X  shaJl.be  remitted':  and  yet  the 
presentation,  which  is  the  act  remote,  is  mine  own 
act ;  but  the  admission  of  my  clerk,  whereby  the 
inheritance  is  reduced  to  me,  is  the  act  of  the 
ordinary. 
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So  if  i  covenant  with  I.  S.  a  stranger,  in  consider- 
ation of  natural  love  to  my  son,  to  stand  seisetl  to 
the  use  of  the  said  L  8.  to  the  intent  he  shall  infeoff' 
ray  son ;  by  this  no  use  will  rise  to  L  S.  because  the 
law  doth  respect  that  there  is  no  immediate  consider- 
ation between  me  and  I.  S. 

So  if  I  be  bound  to  enter  into  a  statute  before  the 
mayor  of  the  staple  at  such  a  day,  for  the  security  of 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  obligee,  before  the  day, 
accept  of  me  a  lease  of  an  house  in  satisfaction ;  this 
is  no  plea  in  debt  upon  my  obligation :  and  yet  the 
end  of  this  statute  w  as  but  security  for  money ;  but 
because  the  entering  into  this  statute  itself,  which  is 
the  mediate  act  whereto  I  am  bounds  is  a  corporal 
act  which  lieth  not  in  satisfaction,  therefore  the  law 
taketh  no  consideration  that  the  remote  intent  was 
for  money. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffinent  *  in  fee,  upon  condition 
that  the  feoffee  shall  infeoff  over,  and  the  feoffee  be 
disseised^  and  a  descent  cast,  and  then  the  feoffee 
bind  himself  in  a  statute,  which  statute  is  discharged 
before  the  recovery  of  the  land :  this  is  no  breach  of 
the  condition,  because  the  land  was  never  liable  to 
the  statute,  and  the  possibility  that  it  should  be  liable 
upon  recovery  the  law  doth  not  respect. 

So  if  I  enfeoff  two,  upon  condition  to  enfeoff, 
and  one  of  them  take  a  mfe,  the  c^^ndition  is  not 
broken ;  and  yet  there  is  a  remote  possibility  that  the 
joint-tenant  may  die^  and  then  the  feme  is  in  titled 
to  dower* 

So  if  a  man  purchase  land  in  fee-simple,  and  die 
without  issue ;  in  the  first  degree  the  law  respecteth 
dignity  of  sex,  and  not  proximity  ;  and  therefore  the 
remote  heir  on  the  part  of  the  father  shall  have  itt 
before  the  near  heir  on  the  part  of  the  mother:  but, 
in  any  degree  paramount  the  first  the  law  respecteth 
it  not,  and  therefore  the  near  heir  by  the  grand- 
mother on  the  part  of  the  father  shall  have  it,  before 
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the  remote  heir  of  the  grandfather  on  the  part  of  the 
father. 

This  nilc  faileth  in  covinous  acts,  which  though 
they  be  conveyed  through  many  degrees  and  reaches, 
yet  the  law  taketh  heed  to  the  corrupt  beginning,  and 
counteth  all  as  one  entire  act. 

As  if  a  feoffment  be  made  of  lands  held  in  knight's  s?  r, 
service  to  I.  S.  upon  condition   that  he  within  a  cer-  ^^^'^^(^. 
tain  time  shall  infcoff  L  D*  which  feoffment  to  L  D.icr. ' 
shall  be  to  the  wife  of  the  first  feoffor  for  her  jointure, 
etc.  this  feoffment  is  within  the  statute  of  32  H.VIIL 
**  nam  dolus  circuitu  iiou  purgatur/' 

In  like  manner  this  rule  holdeth  not  in  criminal 
acts,  except  they  have  a  full  interruption ;  because 
when  the  intention  is  matter  of  substance,  and  that 
which  the  law  doth  principally  behold,  there  the  first 
motive  must  he  principally  regarded,  and  not  the  last 
impulsion.  As  if  I.  S,  of  malice  prepense  dischai'geop.  catte- 
a  pistol  at  L  D.  and  miss  him,  whereupon  he  throws  ^^"  5'  *"' 

,  A         1  -         .1  1    /»-  1    T    1-*.         ■'^  11-  trcs  in  case 

down  his  pistol  and  fiies,  and  1.  1>.  pursueth  him  todcSio^L 
kill  him,  whereupon  he  turneth  and  killeth  L  D.  with 
a  dagger;  if  the  law"  should  consider  the  last  impidsive 
cause,  it  shoidd  say  that  this  was  in  his  own  defence; 
but  the  law  is  otherwise,  for  it  is  but  a  pursuance  and 
execution  of  the  first  murderous  intent. 

But  if  I.  S,  had  fallen  down,  his  dagger  drawn,  and  44  Ed,  5. 
I.  D.  had  fallen  by  haste  upon  his  dagger,  there  I.  D. 
had  been  felo  de  se,  and  I.  S.  shall  go  quit* 

Also  you  may  not  confound  the  act  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  act ;  nor  the  entire  act  with  the  last  part, 
or  the  consummation  of  the  act* 

For  if  a  disseisor  enter  into  religion,  the  immediate  Lit.  cap.di* 
cause  is  from  the  party,  though  the  descent  be  cast  in  *^''*=*'°^' 
law ;  but  the  law  doth  but  execute  the  act  which  the 
party  procureth,  and  therefore  the  descent  shall  not 
bind,  €i  sic  e  converse. 

If  a  lease  for  years  be  made  rendering  rent,  and  n  Eih. 
the  lessee  make  a  feoffment  of  part,  and  the  lessor 
enter,  the  immediate  cause  is  from  tlie  law  in  respect 
of  the  forfeiture,  though  the  entry  be  the  act  of  the^^^^.s. 
party ;  but  that  is  but  the  pursuance  and  putting  in  ti  k.  ^' 
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execution  of  the  title  which  the  law  giveth:   and 
therefore  the  rent  or  condition  shall  be  apportioned. 

So  in  the  binding  of  a  right  by  a  descent,  you  are 
to  consider  the  whole  time  from  the  disseisin  to  the 
descent  cast ;  and  if  at  all  times  the  person  be  not 
privileged,  the  descent  binds. 
9H.  7.  «4.     And  therefore  if  a  feme  covert  be  disseised,  and 
^®*j*^- *Hhe  baron  dieth,  and  she  taketh  a  new  husband,  and 
'then  the  descent  is  cast:  or  if  a  man  that  is  not 
'^^  infra  quatuor  maria,"  be  disseised,  and  return  into 
England,  and  go  over  sea  again,  and  then  a  descent 
is  cast,  this  descent  bindeth,  because  of  the  interint 
when  the  persons  might  have  entered;  and  the  law 
respecteth  not  the  state  of  the  person  at  the  last  time 
of  the  descent  cast,  but  a  continuance  from  the  very 
disseisin  to  the  descent. 
4  «t  5  P.  et     So  if  baron  and  fepne  be,  and  they  join  in  feoffiiient 
M.Dy.i59.^£  |.j^^  wife's  kud  retidering  rent,  and  the  baron  die, 
and  the  feme  take  a  new  husband  before  any  rent- 
day,  and  he  accept  the  rent,  the  feojBTment  is  affirmed 
for  ever. 

REGULA  II. 

Non  potest  adduci  exceptio  ejusdem  rei^  cujus  petiiur 
dissohitio. 

It  were  impertinent  and  contrary  in  itself,  for  the 
law  to  allow  of  a  plea  in  bar  of  such  matter  as  is  to  be 
defeated  by  the  same  suit ;  for  it  is  included :  and 
otherwise  a  man  should  never  come  to  the  end  and 
effect  of  his  suit,  but  be  cut  off  in  the  way. 

And  therefore  if  tenant  in  tail  of  a  manor,  where- 
unto  a  villain  is  regardant,  discontinue  and  die,  and 
the  right  of  entail  descend  unto  the  villain  himself, 
who  hiingQ  JbrmedoTif  and  the  discontinuee  pleadeth 
villenage  ;  this  is  no  plea,  because  the  devester  of  the 
manor,  which  is  the  intent  of  the  suit,  doth  include 
•this  plea,  because  it  determineth  the  villenage. 
fiOE.  s.  So  if  tenant  in  ancient  demesne  be  disseised  by  the 
lord,  whereby  the  seigniory  is  suspended,  and  the  dis- 
jsieiaee  bring  his  assize  in  the  court  of  the  lord,  frmk 
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fee  is  no  plea,  because  the  suit  is  to  undo  the  disseisin, 
and  to  receive  the  seigniory  in  ancient  demesne. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  executed,  and  the  heir  7H.4.3Z^ 
bring  error  upon  the  attainder,  aiid  corruption  of  blood  ^  ^'-  ^'  ^^' 
by  the  same  attainder  be  pleaded,  to  interrupt  his  con- 
veying in  the  said  writ  of  error  ;  this  is  no  plea,  for 
then  he  were  without  remedy  ever  to  reverse  the  at- 
tainder. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for  life  rendering  sa  Ed.  3. 
rent,  and  the  issue  hnugs  formcdojif  and  the  warrant^** 
of  his  ancestor  mth  assets  is  pleaded  against  him,  and 
the  assets  is  layed  to  be  no  other  but  his  reversion 
with  the  rent;  this  is  no  plea,  because  the /ormedon 
which  is  brought  to  undo  this  cliscontinuauce,  doth  in- 
clusively undo  this  new  reversion  in  fee,  and  the  rent 
thereunto  annexed. 

But  whether  this  rule  may  take  place  when  the 
matter  of  the  plea  is  not  to  be  avoided  in  the  same 
suit  but  in  another  suit,  is  doubtfiil ;  and  I  rather  take 
the  law  to  be,  that  this  rule  doth  extend  to  such  cases ; 
where  otherwise  the  party  were  at  a  mischief,  in  re- 
spect the  exceptions  or  bars  might  be  pleaded  cross, 
either  of  them,  in  the  contrary  suit ;  and  so  the  party 
altogether  prevented  and  intercepted  to  come  by  his 
right. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  by  two  several  attainders, 
and  there  is  error  in  them  both,  there  is  no  reason  but 
there  should  be  a  remedy  open  for  the  heir  to  reverse 
those  attainders  being  erroneous,  as  well  if  they  be 
twenty  as  one. 

And  therefore,  if  in  the  writ  of  error  brought  by  the 
heir  of  one  of  them,  the  other  attainder  should  be  a 
plea  peremptory ;  and  so  again,  if  in  error  brouglit  of 
that  other,  the  former  should  be  a  plea ;  these  WTre  to 
exclude  him  utterly  of  his  right :  and  therefore  it  shall 
be  a  good  replication  to  say,  that  he  hath  a  writ  of 
error  depending  of  that  also,  and  so  the  court  shall 
proceed :  but  no  judgment  shall  be  given  till  both 
pleas  be  discussed ;  and  if  either  plea  be  found  with- 
out error,  there  shall  be  no  reversal  either  of  the  one 
or  of  the  other  ;  and  if  he  discontinue  either  writ,  then 
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shall  it  be  no  longer  a  plea ;  and  so  of  several  outlaw- 
ries in  a  personal  action. 

And  this  Keenieth  to  nie  more  reasonahle,  than  that 
generally  an  outlawry  or  an  attainder  slioiiltl  be  no 
plea  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  upon  a  diverse  out- 
lawry or  attainder,  as  7  H.  IV,  and  7  H.  VI.  seem  to 
hold  ;  for  that  is  a  remedy  too  large  for  the  mischief; 
for  there  is  no  reason  but  if  any  of  the  outlawries  be 
indeed  without  error,  but  it  shoidd  be  a  peremptory 
plea  to  the  person  in  a  writ  of  error,  as  well  as  in  any 
other  action. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  "  sur  eonusaunce  de  droit 
come  ceo  que  il  ad  de  son  done,"  and  suffer  a  recovery 
of  the  same  lands,  and  there  be  error  in  them  both,  he 
cannot  bring  error  first  of  the  fine,  because  by  the  re- 
covery his  title  of  error  is  discharged  and  released  in 
S7  R.  law  inclmivey  but  he  must  begin  with  the  eiTor  upon 
the  recovery,  which  lie  may  do,  because  a  fine  exe- 
cuted barreth  no  titles  that  accrue  de  puisne  tefns  after 
the  fine  levied,  and  so  restore  himself  to  His  title  of 
error  upon  the  fine ;  but  so  it  is  not  in  the  former  case 
of  the  attainder ;  for  the  writ  of  error  to  a  former  at^ 
tainder  is  not  given  away  by  a  secoud,  except  it  be  by 
express  words  of  an  act  of  parliament,  but  only  it  re- 
niahieth  a  plea  to  his  person  while  he  liveth^  and  to 
the  conveyance  of  the  heir  after  his  death. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  where  he  hath  nothing  in 
the  land,  which  inureth  by  way  of  conclusion  only, 
and  is  executory  against  aJl  purchases  and  new  titles 
which  shall  grow  to  the  conusor  afterwards,  and  he 
pmchase  the  land,  and  suffer  a  recovery  to  the  co- 
nusec,  and  in  both  fine  and  recovery  there  is  error ; 
this  fine  is  Janus  bifrons^  and  will  look  forwards,  to 
bar  him  in  the  writ  of  error  brought  of  the  recovery; 
and  therefore  it  will  corae  to  the  reason  of  the  first 
cause  of  the  attainder,  that  he  must  reply,  that  he 
hath  a  writ  of  error  also  depending  of  the  same  fine, 
and  so  demand  judgment. 
Id  B.  3,  To  return  to  our  first  purpose,  like  law  is  it  if  tenant 

^y  ag«i    in  tail  of  two  acres  make  two  several  discontinuances 
to  two  several  persons  for  life  rendering,  and  bring  the. 
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fvnnedon  of  botb,  and  in  formedon  brought  of  white 

facte  the  reversion  and  rent  reserved  upon  black  acre 
is  pleaded,  and  so  contrary.  I  take  it  to  be  a  good 
replication,  that  he  h^th  fonnedofi  also  upon  that  de- 
pending, whereunto  the  tenant  hath  pleaded  tlie  de- 
scent of  the  reversion  of  white  acre  ;  and  so  neither 
Bhall  be  a  bar:  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  hut  if  in  a 
forrnedon  the  warrant  of  tenant  in  tail  with  assets  be 
pleaded,  it  is  a  replication  for  the  issue  to  say,  that  a 
prcccipc  dcpcntlcth  brought  by  I.  S.  to  evict  the  assets. 
But  the  former  case  standeth  upon  the  particular 
reason  before  mentioned. 

REGULA  IIL 

Verba  fortius  accipiuntur  contra  proferentem. 

This  rule,  that  a  man's  deeds  and  his  words  shall 
"be  taken  stroughest  against  himself,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  most  common  grounds  of  the  law%  it  is  notwith- 
standing a  rule  dr^iwn  out  of  the  depth  of  reason ;  for, 
first,  it  is  a  schoolmaster  of  wisdom  and  dihgence  in 
making  men  watchfid  in  their  own  business  ;  next  it 
ig  author  of  much  quiet  and  certainty,  and  that  in  two 
sorts ;  first,  because  it  favoiu-eth  acts  and  conveyances 
executed,  taking  them  still  beneficially  ft>r  the  gran- 

I  tecs  and  possessors :  and  secondly,  because  it  makes 
an  end  of  many  questions  and  doubts  about  constntc- 
tion  of  words ;  for  if  the  labour  were  only  to  pick  out 
the  intention  of  the  parties^  every  judge  would  have 
a  several  sense ;  whereas  this  rule  doth  give  them  a 
sway  to  take  the  law  more  certainly  one  way. 
I  But  this  rule,  as  all  other  rules  which  are  very  ge- 
pneral,  is  hut  a  sound  in  the  air,  and  comcth  in  some- 
times to  help  and  make  up  other  reasons  without  any 
» great  instruction  or  direction  ;  except  it  be  duly  con- 
ceived in  point  of  difference,  where  it  taketh  place, 
and  where  not.    And  first  we  will  examine  it  in  grants, 

ind  then  in  pleadings. 
The  force  of  tliis  rule  is  in  three  things,  in  ambi- 
iiity  of  wordSj  in  implication  of  matter,  and  reducing 
net  qualifying  the  exposition  of  Kuch  grants  as  were 
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against  the  law,  if  they  were  taken  according  to  their 

words. 
sE.  3. 18.      And  therefore  if  I.  S.  submit  himself  to  arbitr&- 
siH.7.5f9.  j^^^|.  qI"  ^h  ^Q|;iou3  auij  guits  between  him  and  I-  D. 

and  I.  N.  it  rests  ambiguous  whether  this  submission 
shall  be  intended  collect ivh  of  joint  actions  only,  or 
dutributivh  of  several  actions  also ;  but  because  the 
words  shall  be  strongliest  taken  against  LS.  that  speaks 
them,  it  shall  be'understood  of  both :  for  if  L  S.  had 
submitted  himself  to  arbitrement  of  all  actions  and. 
suits  which  he  hath  now  depending,  except  it  be  such 
as  are  between  him  and  I.  D.  and  L  N*  now  it  shall 
be  understood  collective  only  of  joint  actions,  because 
in  the  other  case  large  construction  was  hardest 
against  him  that  speaks,  and  in  this  case  strict  con- 
struction is  hardest. 
8Aji.p.io,  So  if  I  grant  ten  pounds  rent  to  baron  and  feme, 
and  if  the  baron  die-  that  the  feme  shall  have  three 
pounds  rent,  because  these  words  rest  ambiguous  whc-* 
ther  I  intend  three  pounds  by  way  of  increase,  or 
three  pounds  by  way  of  restraint  and  abatement  of  the 
former  rent  often  pounds,  it  shall  be  taken  strongliest 
against  me  that  am  the  grantor,  that  is  three  pounds: 
addition  to  the  ten  pounds  :  "but  if  I  had  lot  lands  to 
baron  and  feme  for  three  lives,  reserving  ten  pounds 
per  annum,  and,  if  the  baron  die,  reddendum  three 
pounds;  this  shall  be  taken  contrary  to  the  Ibrmeri 
case,  to  abridge  my  rent  only  to  three  pounds. 
14  H.  8.  So  if  I  demise  **  omnes  boscos  meos  in  villa  de  Dale"^* 

Dr*l^  for  years,  this  passeth  the  soil ;  but  if  I  demise  all  myi 
lands  in  Dale  **  exceptis  boscis,"  this  extendeth  to  th©< 
trees  only,  and  not  to  the  soil. 

So  if  I  sow  my  land  with  com,  and  let  it  for  years^ 

the  com  passeth  to  the  lessee,  if  I  except  it  not ;  buti 

if  I  make  a  lease  for  life  to  L  8.  upon  condition  that 

upon  request  he  shall  make  me  a  lease  for  years,  and;i 

I,  S.  sow  the  ground,  and  then  I  make  request,  I,  Sj 

may  weU  make  me  a  lease  excepting  his  com,  and  note 

break  the  condition. 

8  H.  9. 5*        So  if  I  have  free  warren  in  my  own  land,  and  letl 

2^  Ha/*"  my  land  for  life,  not  mentioning  my  warren,  yet  thai 

Dy.  30.  6.  lessee  by  implication  shall  have  the  warren  discharged 
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ind  extinct  during  his  lease :  but  if  I  had  let  the  land 
**  una  cum  libera  garrena,"  excepting  white  acre,  there 
the  warren  is  not  by  implication  reserved  unto  me 
either  to  be  enjoyed  or  to  be  extinguished ;  but  the 
lessee  shall  have  the  wan^en  against  me  in  white 
Here. 

So  if  I.  S.  hold  of  me  by  fealty  and  rent  only,  and  ^^*>Ais.  pi. 
I  grant  the  rent,  not  speaking  of  the  fealty  ;  yet  the  ^^^ 
fealty  by  implication  shall  pass,  because  my  grant 
Bhall  be  taken  strongly  as  of  a  rent  service^  and  not  of 
a  rent  seckc. 
'     Othervrise  had  it  been  if  the  seigniory  had  been  by  44  Ed.  5, 

Eomage,  fealty^  and  rent,  because  of  the  dignity  of  the  ^^' 
crvice,  which  could  not  have  passed  by  intendment 
y  the  grant  of  the  rent ;  but  if  I  b«  seised  of  the 
manor  of  Dale  in  fee,  whereof  I.  S.  holds  by  fealty  ^e  a.^s.  ]»l 
md  rent  J  and  I  grant  the  manor,  excepting  the  rent 
of  L  S»  there  the  fealty  shall  pass  to  the  grantee,  and 
I  shall  have  but  a  rent  secke. 

'  So  in  grants  against  the  law,  if  I  give  land  to  L  S, 
ind  his  heirs  males,  this  is  a  good  fee-simple,  which  is 
ft  larger  estate  than  the  words  seem  to  intend,  and 
the  word  •*  males  "  is  void.  But  if  I  make  a  gift  in 
tail,  reserving  rent  to  me  and  the  heirs  of  my  body, 
fehe  words  "  of  my  body  *'  are  not  void,  and  so  leave 
It  a  rent  in  fee-simple ;  but  the  words  "  heirs  and  all  ** 
Bre  void,  and  leaves  that  but  a  rent  for  life ;  except 
that  you  will  say,  it  is  but  a  limitation  to  any  my  heir 
In  fee-simple  which  shall  be  heir  of  my  body ;  for  it 
cannot  be  a  rent  in  tail  by  reservation. 

But  if  I  give  lands  with  my  daughter  in  frank  mar-  45  Ed.  5- 
age,  the  remainder  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs^  this  grant  ^^*^  ^^  ^' 
unot  be  good  in  all  parts,  according  to  the  words : 
r  it  is  incident  to  the  nature  of  a  gift  in  frank  mar- 
age>  that  the  donee  hold  of  the  donor ;  and  there- 
re  my  deed  shall  be  taken  so  strongly  against  my- 
If,  that  rather  than  the  remainder  shall  be  void,  the 
i-ank  marriage,  though  it  be  first  placed  in  the  deed, 
lliall  be  void  as  a  frank  marriage. 

But  if  I  give  land  in  frank  marriage,  reserving  t0  4H.6  js. 
Die  and  my  heirs  ten  pounds  rent,  now  the  frank  mar-  H^^'  p'' 
iage  stands  good,  and  the  reservation  is  void,  becau%^ 
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it  is  a  limitation  of  a  becefit  to  myself,  and  not  to  a 
stranger. 

So  if  I  let  white  acre,  black  acre,  and  green  acre  to 
I.  S.  excepting  white  acre,  this  exception  is  void,  be- 
cause it  is  repugnant  *,  but  if  I  let  the  three  acres 
aforesaid,  reddendo  twenty  shillings  rent,  viz.  for  white 
acre  ten  shillings,  and  for  black  acre  ten  shillings,  I 
shall  not  distrain  at  all  in  green  acre,  but  that  shall 
be  discharged  of  my  rent. 
46E.S,  18*  So  if  I  grant  a  rent  to  I,  S.  and  his  heirs  out  of  my 
manor  of  Dale,  "  et  obligo  manerium  prsedictum  et 
omnia  bonactcatalla  mca  super  manerium  prEedictum 
existentia  ad  distringcndum  per  ballivos  domini  re- 
gis ;  '*  this  limitation  of  the  distress  to  the  king's  bai- 
liffs is  void,  and  it  is  good  to  give  a  power  of  distress 
to  I.  S.  the  grantee,  and  his  bailiffs. 

But  if  I  give  laud  in  tail  **  tencndo  de  capitalibus 
« Ed.  4. 5*  dominis  per  rcdditum  vigioti  soUdorum  per  fidelita- 
tcni :  "  tills  limitation  of  tenure  to  the  chief  lord  is 
void  ;  but  it  shall  not  be  good,  as  in  the  other  case, 
to  make  a  reservation  of  twenty  shillings  good  unto 
myself ;  but  it  shall  be  utterly  void,  as  if  no  reserva- 
tion at  all  had  been  made  i  and  if  the  truth  be  that 
I,  tliat  am  the  donor,  hold  of  the  lord  paramount  by 
ten  shillings  only,  then  there  shall  be  ten  shillings 
only  intended  to  be  reserved  upon  the  gift  in  tail  as 
for  ovelty. 

So  if  I  give  land  to  L  S.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body, 
siKd,.i.49.  and  for  default  of  such  issue  ''  quod  tenementuni  praa- 
H.  Py^-ru^^lititum  revcrtatur  ad  L  N."  yet  these  words  of  rcver- 
piaw.f»,37.  sioxi  will  carry  a  remainder  to  a  stranger.  But  if  I 
let  white  acre  to  Lb.  exccptmg  ten  shillings  rent, 
these  words  of  exception  to  mine  own  benefit  shall 
nc\'er  inure  to  words  of  reservation. 

But  now  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  rule  is  the  rule 
which  is  last  to  be  resorted  to,  and  is  never  to  be  relied 
upon  but  where  all  other  rules  of  exposition  of  words 
fail ;  and  if  any  other  rule  come  in  place,  this  givcth 
place.  And  that  is  a  point  worthy  to  be  observed  ge- 
nerally in  the  rides  of  the  law,  that  wlien  they  en- 
counter and  cross  one  another  iu  any  case,  that  be 
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iiitlerstood  which  the  law  holdeth  worthier,  aud  to 
ic  preferred ;  and  it  is  in  this  particular  very  notable 
o  consider,  that  this  being  a  rule  of  some  strictness 
lid  rigor,  doth  not,  as  it  were,  his  office^  but  in  ab- 
^ncc  of  other  rides  which  are  of  some  equity  and  hn- 
inanity ;  which  rules  you  shall  find  afterwards  set 
Jown  with  their  expositions  and  limitations. 

But  now  to  give  a  taste  of  them  to  this  present  pur- 
josc :  it  is  a  ride,  that  general  words  shall  never  be 
stretched  to  foreign  intendment,  which  the  civilians 
itter  thus :  "  Verba  gcneralia  restringuntur  ad  habi- 
itatem  persouas,  vel  ad  aptitudinem  rei/' 

Therefore  if  a  man  grant  to  another  common  "  in- 14  Ass.  |>l 
tra  nietas  et  bundas  villa?  de  Dale,"  and  part  of  the^^* 
^ille  is  liis  several,  and  part  is  his  waste  and  com- 
bion  ;  the  grantee  shall  not  have  common  in  the  seve- 
ral :  and  yet  that  is  the  strongest  exposition  against 
^be  grantor. 

So  it  is  a  nile,  "  Verba  ita  sunt  intelligcnda,  ut  lit,  cap. 
res  raagis  valeat,  quam  pereat :  "  and  therefore  if  I  *'''"^' 

five  land  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  "  reddendo  quinque 
bros  annuatim"  to  L  1>.  and  his  heirs,  this  implies  a 
condition  to  me  that  am  the  grantor;  yet  it  were  a 
stronger  exposition  against  me,  to  say  the  limitation 
should  be  void,  and  the  feoffment  absolute. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  that  the  law  will  not  intend  a  wTong,  ioEd.4.  i. 
which  the  civilians  utter  thus :  *^  Ea  est  accipienda 
interpretatio,  quae  vitio  caret."  And  therefore  if  the 
executors  of  I.  S.  grant  "  omnia  bona  et  catalla  sua," 
the  goods  which  they  have  as  executors,  will  not  pass, 
because  non  constat  whether  it  may  not  be  a  devasta- 
tion, and  so  a  wrong ;  and  yet  against  the  trespasser 
that  taketh  tliem  out  of  their  possession,  they  shall 
declare  **  quod  bona  sua  cepit  " 

So  it  is  a  rule,  words  are  so  to  be  understood  that  they 
work  somewhat,  and  be  not  idle  and  frivolous  :  *'  Verba 
aliqiud  opcrari  debent,  verba  cum  effectu  sunt  acci- 
pienda." And  therefore  if  I  bargain  and  sell  you  four 
parts  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  and  say  not  in  how  many 
parts  to  be  divided,  this  shall  be  construed  fom  parts 
of  tive,  and  not  of  six  or  seven,  etc.  because  that  it 
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IS  the  strongest  against  me;  but  oil  the  other  side, 
it  shall  not  be  intendeil  four  parts  of  four  parts,  tliat  is 
whole  of  four  quarters  ;  aud  yet  that  were  strongest  of 
all,  but  then  the  words  were  idle  and  of  none  effect. 
Th.  6.m  So  it  is  a  rule,  "Divinatio  nou  interpretatio  est, 
quEc  omuino  recedit  a  litera  : "  aud  therefore  if  I  have 
a  free  rent  or  fee  farm-rent  issuing  out  of  white  acre 
of  ten  shillings,  aud  I  reciting  the  same  reservation 
do  grant  to  I.  S.  the  rent  of  five  shillings  "  percipicnd' 
de  reddit'  pra^dicf  et  de  omnibus  terris  et  teueni  cutis 
meis  in  Dale,*'  with  a  clause  of  distress,  although 
there  be  atturncmciitj  yet  nothing  passeth  out  of  my 
former  rent ;  and  yet  that  were  strongest  against  me  to 
have  it  a  double  rent,  or  grant  of  part  of  that  rent 
wdth  an  enlargement  of  a  distress  in  the  other  land, 
but  for  that  it  is  against  the  words,  because  **  copnla- 
tio  verborum  indicat  exceptionem  in  eodem  sensu/* 
and  the  word  de^  migiick  out  of,  may  be  taken  in  two 
senses,  that  is,  either  as  a  greater  sum  out  of  a  less, 
or  as  a  charge  out  of  laud,  or  other  principal  interest ; 
and  that  the  coupling  of  it  with  lands  aud  tenements, 
doth  define  the  sense  to  be  one  rent  issuing  out  of 
another,  and  not  as  a  lesser  rent  to  be  taken  by  way  of 
computation  out  of  a  greater:  therefore  nothing 
passeth  of  that  rent.  But  if  it  stood  of  itself  with- 
out these  words  of  land  and  tenements j  namely,  I 
reciting  that  I  am  seised  of  such  a  rent  of  ten  shillings, 
do  grant  five  shillings  "  percipiend'  dc  eodem  reddit',** 
it  is  good  enough  without  atturnement ;  because 
**percipend'de,"  etc.  may  well  be  taken  for^^parcellade,** 
etc.  without  violence  to  the  words ;  but  if  it  had  been 
*'  percipiend*  de,"  I.  S_  without  saying  de  reddit  thus 
ptYedicft  although  L  S.  be  the  person  that  payeth  me 
the  foresaid  rent  of  ten  shillings,  yet  it  is  void  :  and 
so  it  is  of  all  other  rules  of  exposition  of  grants,  when 
they  meet  in  opposition  with  this  rule,  they  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Now  to  examine  this  rule  in  pleadings  as  we  have 
done  in  grants,  you  shall  find  that  in  all  imperfections 
of  pleadings,  whether  it  be  in  ambiguity  of  w  ords  aud 
double  intendments,  or  want  of  certainty  and  aver- 
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meiits,  or  impropriety  of  words,  or  repugnancy  and 
absurdity  of  words,  even  the  plea  sliall  be  strictly  and 
strongly  taken  against  him  that  picads- 

For  ambiguity  of  words^  if  in  a  writ  of  entry  upon  22  h.  6.43. 
disseisin,  the  tenant  pleads  join  tenancy  vrith  I.  S.  of 
the  gift  and  feoifment  of  L  D.  judgment  de  brief e^ 
the  demandant  saith  that  long  time  before  L  D.  any 
tiling  had,  the  demandant  himself  was  seised  in  fee 
'  quodque  supdict'  L  D.  super  possessionem  ejus  iu- 
travit,"  and  made  a  joint  feoffinent,  whereupon  he  the 
demandant  re-entred,  and  so  was  seised  until  by  the 
defendant  alone  he  was  disseised  ;  this  is  no  plea,  be- 
cause the  word  intravit  may  be  understood  citlier  of 
a  lawful  entry,  or  of  a  tortious ;  and  the  hardest 
against  him  shall  be  taken,  which  is,  that  it  was  a 
lawful  entry  ;  therefore  he  should  have  alledged  pre- 
cisely that  L  1).  dissemvit. 

So  upon  ambiguity  that  grow«  by  reference,  if  an  3  Ed.  e. 
action  of  debt  be  brought  against  L  N.  and  I,  P.  she-^^'  '^*^- 
riffs  of  London,  upon  an  escape,  and  the  plaintiff  doth 
declare  upon  an  execution  by  force  of  a  recovery  in 
the  prison  of  Ludgate  '*  sub  custodia  I.  S.  et  I.  D." 
then  sheriffs  in  1  K.  H,  VI IL  and  that  he  so  continued 
sub  custvdia  I.  B,  et  L  G.m^  K.  H.  VII L  and  so 
continued  sub  custodia  L  N.  et  I,  L.  in  3  K.  H.  VOL 
and  then  was  suffered  to  escape :  I.  N.  and  I,  L.  plead, 
that  before  the  escape,  supposed  at  such  a  clay  '^  anno 
superins  in  narratione  specificato,"  the  said  I.  D.  and 
J.  8.  **  ad  tunc  vicecomites  "  suffered  him  to  escape ; 
tliis  is  no  good  plea,  because  there  be  three  years  spe- 
cified in  the  declaration,  and  it  shall  be  hardliest  taken 
that  it  was  1  or  3  H.  VII L  when  they  were  out  of 
office ;  and  yet  it  is  nearly  induced  by  the  "  ad  tunc 
%icecomites,"  which  should  leave  the  intendment  to  be 
of  that  year  in  which  the  declaration  supposeth  that 
they  were  sheriffs ;  but  that  sufficeth  not,  but  the  year 
must  be  alleged  in  fact,  for  it  may  be  it  was  mislaid 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  the  defendants  meaning, 
to  discharge  themselves  by  a  former  escape,  which  was- 
not  in  their  time,  must  allege  it  precisely. 

For  incertainty  of  intendment,  if  a  wananty  coUa-  26  h.  s. 
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tcral  be  pleaded  id  bar,  and  the  plaintiff  Ijy  rcpliiia- 
tioii^  to  avoid  warraiityj  saitli,  tbat  he  entered  upon 
the  possession  of  the  defendant,  non  comtai  whether 
this  entry  was  in  the  life  of  the  ancestor,  or  after  the 
warranty  attached  ;  and  therefore  it  shall  be  taken  in 
hardest  sense,  that  it  w^as  after  the  wan^anty  descended. 
if  it  be  not  otherwise  averred, 
8.  For  impropriety  of  words,  if  a  man  plead  that  bis 
^*  ancestor  died  by  protestation  seised,  and  that  I*  S. 
abated,  etc,  this  is  no  plea,  for  there  can  be  no  abate- 
ment except  there  Ix?  a  dying  seised  alleged  in  fact; 
and  an  abatement  shall  not  improperly  be  taken  for 
disseisin  in  pleading,  "  car  parols  font  pleas." 

For  rcpngnancy,  if  a  man  in  avowry  declares  tbat 
he  was  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  white  acre, 
and  being  so  seised  did  demise  the  same  white  acre  to 
L  S.  habemliim  the  moiety  for  twenty-one  years  from 
the  date  of  the  deed,  the  other  moiety  from  the  sm*- 
render,  expiration,  or  determination  of  the  estate  of 
1. 1>*  '*  qni  tenet  praidict'  medietatem  ad  terminuni 
vitnc  sua?  reddend'  "  40s.  rent:  this  declaration  is  in- 
sufficient, bccanse  the  seisin  that  be  bath  alleged  in 
himself  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  in  the  wliole,  and 
tlie  state  for  life  of  a  moiety,  are  repugnant ;  and  it 
sball  not  be  cined  by  taking  the  last  which  is  expressed 
to  control  the  former,  which  is  but  general  and  formal ; 
but  the  pica  is  naught,  yet  the  matter  in  law^  bad  been 
good  to  have  intitled  him  to  have  distrained  for  the 
whole  rent. 

But  the  same  restraint  follows  tliis  rule  in  pleading 
that  was  betore  noted  in  grants:  for  if  the  case  be 
such  as  falletb  ^dthin  any  other  rule  of  pleadings,  then 
this  rule  may  not  be  urged. 

And  therefore  it  is  a  rule  that  a  bar  is  good  to  a 
common  intent.  As  if  a  debt  Ik?  brouglit  against  five 
cxecutoi's*  and  three  of  them  make  default,  and  two 
ap|K?ar  and  plead  in  bar  a  recovery  bad  against  them 
tw  o  of  SOO/.  and  notliing  in  their  hands  over  and  above 
that  sum  :  if  this  bar  should  be  taken  strongliest 
against  them,  then  it  should  be  intended  tbat  they 
might  have  ab;ite<l  the  first  suit,  because  the  other 
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three  were  not  named,  and  so  the  recovery  not  duly 
iiad  against  them  :  but  because  of  this  other  rule  the 
bar  is  good  :  for  that  the  more  common  intent  will  say, 
that  they  two  only  did  administer,  and  so  the  action 
^ell  conceived;  rather  than  to  imagine,  that  they 
?ivoiihl  have  lost  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  abating 
jof  the  writ. 

So  there  is  another  nile^  that  in  pleading  a  man 
jliall  not  disclose  that  which  is  against  himself:  and 
itherefore  if  it  be  a  matter  that  is  to  be  set  forth  on  the 
other  side,  then  the  plea  shall  not  be  taken  in  the  hard- 
est  sense,  but  in  the  most  beneficial,  and  to  be  left 
unto  the  contrary  party  to  allege. 

And  therefore  if  a  man  be  bound  in  an  obligation,  sa  h,  8. 
that  if  the  feme  of  the  oWigee  do  decease  betbre  the^^"^*'"'^^" 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  which  shall  bo  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  1598,  without  issue  of  her  body 
by  her  husband  lawfully  begotten  then  living,  that  then 
the  bond  shall  he  void  ;  and  in  debt  brought  upon  this 
obligation  the  defendant  pleads  the  feme  died  before 
the  said  feast  without  issue  of  her  body  then  living : 
if  this  plea  should  be  taken  strongliest  against  tlie 
defendant,  then  should  it  be  taken  that  the  flane  had 
issue  at  the  time  of  her  death,  but  issue  died  before 
the  feast ;  but  that  shall  not  be  so  understood,  because 
it  makes  against  the  defendant,  and  it  is  to  be  brought 
in  on  the  plaintiflF's  side,  and  that  without  traverse- 
So  if  in  a  detinue  brought  by  a  feme  against  the  30  e,  3. 
executors  of  her  husband  for  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
goods  of  her  husband,  and  her  demand  is  of  a  moiety, 
and  she  declares  upon  the  custom  of  the  realm,  by 
which  the  feme  is  to  have  a  moiety,  if  there  be  no  issue 
between  her  and  her  husband,  and  the  third  part  if 
there  be  issue  had,  and  declareth  that  her  husband  died 
without  issue  had  between  them  ;  if  this  count  should 
be  hardliest  construed  against  the  party^  it  should  be 
intended  that  her  husband  had  issue  by  another  wife, 
though  not  by  her,  in  which  case  the  feme  is  but  to 
have  the  third  part  likewise  ;  but  that  shall  not  be  so 
intended,  because  it  is  matter  of  reply  to  be  shewed 
of  the  other  side. 
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AdcI  so  it  is  of  all  otlxer  rules  of  pleadings,  these 
beiug  suificient  not  for  the  exact  expounding  of  these 
other  rules,  hut  obiter  to  shew  how  this  rule  which  we 
handle  is  put  by  when  it  meets  with  any  other  rule. 
As  for  acts  of  parliameut,  verdicts,  judgments,  etc. 
which  are  not  words  of  parties,  in  them  this  rule 
hath  no  place  at  all,  neither  in  devises  and  wills,  upon 
several  reasons  j  but  more  especially  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  in  evidence  it  hath  no  place,  which  yet  seems  to 
have  some  affinity  with  pleadings,  especially  when 
demurrer  is  joined  upon  the  evidence. 

And  therefore  if  land  be  given  by  will  by  H*  C,  to 
his  son  L  C.  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten  ; 
the  remainder  to  F,  C*  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body 
begotten  :  the  remainder  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body 
of  the  de\dsor ;  the  remainder  to  his  daughter  S,  C, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  with  a  clause  of  pcr]:)etuity ; 
and  the  question  comes  upon  the  point  of  fbrfeitiu^e  in 
an  assize  taken  by  default,  and  evidence  is  given,  and 
demurrer  upon  evidence,  and  in  the  evidence  given 
to  maintain  the  entry  of  the  daughter  upon  a  for- 
feiture, it  is  not  set  forth  nor  averred  that  the  devisor 
had  no  other  issue  male,  yet  the  evidence  is  good 
enough,  and  it  shall  be  so  intended;  and  the  reason 
thereof  cannot  be,  because  a  jury  may  take  knowledge 
of  matters  not  within  the  evidence ;  and  the  court 
contrariwise  cannot  take  knowledge  of  any  matter  not 
within  the  pleas ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  evidence  had 
been  altogether  remote,  and  not  proving  the  issue  there, 
although  the  jury  might  find  it,  yet  a  demurrer  may 
well  be  taken  upon  the  evidence. 

But  I  take  the  reason  of  difference  between  plead* 
ings,  which  are  but  openings  of  the  case,  and  evidences 
which  are  the  proofs  of  an  issue,  to  be,  that  pleadings 
being  but  to  open  the  verity  of  the  matter  in  fact  in» 
differently  on  both  parts,  have  no  scope  and  conclusion 
to  direct  the  construction  and  intendment  of  them, 
and  therefore  must  be  certain  ;  but  in  evidence  and 
proofs  the  issue,  which  is  the  state  of  the  question  and 
conclusion,  shall  incline  and  apply  all  the  proofs  as 
tending  to  that  conclusion. 
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Another  reason  is,  that  pleadings  must  be  certain, 
because  the  adverse  party  may  know  whereto  to  answer, 

Kr  else  he  were  at  a  mischief,  which  mischief  is  reme- 
ied  by  a  demvnrrer ;  but  in  evidence  if  it  be  short, 
impertinent,  or  uncertain,  the  adverse  party  is  at  no 
inischief,  because  it  is  to  be  thought  that  the  jury  will 
pass  against  him  ;  yet  nevertheless  because  the  jury  is 
^ot  compellable  to  supply  defect  of  evidence  out  of 
their  own  knowledge^  though  it  be  in  their  liberty  so 
to  do ;  therefore  the  law  alloweth  a  demurrer  upon 
evidence  also, 

REGULA  IV, 

"Qitod  sub  certa  forma  concessum  vel  reservatum  esty  iwn 
trahUuf  ad  valorem  vel  compensationem. 

The  law  permitteth  every  man  to  part  with  his  oym 
interest,  and  to  qualify  his  own  grant->  as  it  pleaseth 
liimself ;  and  therefore  doth  not  admit  any  allowance 
or  recompence,  if  the  thing  be  not  taken  as  it  is 
granted. 

So  in  all  profits  a  pr€ndef\  if  I  grant  common  for  ^^  ^^'  ^' 
ten  beasts,  or  ten  loads  of  wood  out  of  ray  coppice,  or 
ten  loads  of  hay  out  of  my  meads,  to  be  taken  for  three 
years ;  he  shall  not  have  common  for  thirty  beasts,  or 
thirty  loads  of  wood  or  hay,  the  third  year,  if  he  for- 
bear for  the  space  of  two  years  ;  here  the  time  is  cer- 
tain and  precise. 

So  if  the  place  be  limited^  as  if  I  grant  estovers  to 
be  spent  in  such  a  house,  or  stone  towards  the  repara- 
tion of  such  a  castle  ;  although  the  grantee  do  burn 
of  his  fiiel  and  repair  of  his  own  charge,  yet  he  can 
demand  no  allowance  for  that  he  took  it  not. 

So  if  the  kind  be  specified,  as  if  I  let  my  park  re- 
6er\-ing  to  myself  all  the  deer  and  sufficient  pasture 
for  them,  if  I  do  decay  the  game  whereby  there  is  no 
deer,  I  shall  not  have  quantity  of  pasture  answerable 
to  the  feed  of  so  many  deer  as  were  upon  the  ground 
when  I  let  it ;  but  am  without  any  remedy  except  I 
will  replenish  the  ground  again  with  deer. 

Bnt  it  may  be  thought  tliat  the  reason  of  these 
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cases  is  the  default  and  laches  of  the  grantor,  which 
is  not  so. 

For  put  the  case  that  the  house  where  the  estovers 
should  be  spent  be  overthrown  by  the  act  of  God,  as 
by  tempest,  or  burnt  by  the  enemies  of  the  king;  yet 
there  is  no  recompence  to  be  made. 

And  in  the  strongest  case  where  it  is  in  default  of 
the  grantor,  yet  he  shall  make  void  his  own  grant 
rather  than  the  certain  fonn  of  it  should  be  wrested 
to  an  equity  or  valuation.  -^ 

As  if  I  grant  common  **  iibicunque  averia  men 
ieriut,"  the  commoner  cannot  otherwise  in  title  himself, 
except  that  he  aver  that  in  such  grounds  my  beasts 
have  gone  and  fed ;  and  if  I  never  put  iu  any,  but 
occupy  my  grounds  othermse,  he  is  without  remedy ; 
but  if  1  once  put  in,  and  after  by  poverty  or  otherwise 
desist^  yet  the  commoner  may  continue  ;  contrariwise^ 
if  the  words  of  the  grant  had  been  *'  quandocunque 
averia  mea  ierint,"  for  there  it  depends  continnally 
upon  tlie  putting  in  of  my  beasts,  or  at  least  the 
general  seasons  when  I  put  them  in,  not  upon  every 
hour  or  moment. 

lint  if  I  gi'ant  "tertiam  advocationem"  to  I.  S,  if 
he  neglect  to  take  his  timi  ea  vice,  he  is  withtJUt 
remedy  :  but  if  my  wife  be  before  intitled  to  dower, 
and  I  die,  then  my  heir  shall  have  two  presentments', 
and  my  wife  tlie  third,  and  my  grantee  shall  have  the 
fonrtli ;  and  it  doth  not  impugn  this  rule  at  all,  because 
the  grant  shall  receive  that  construction  at  the  first 
that  it  way  intended  such  an  avoidance  as  may  be  taken 
and  enjoyed  ;  as  if  I  gi'ant  "  proximam  advoeationem" 
to  LI),  and  tlien  grant  ''proximam  advocationcm**  to 
I.S.  this  shall  be  intended  tlie  next  to  the  next,  that 
is  tlie  next  which  I  may  lawfully  grant  or  disixjse.* 

But  if  I  grant  "proximam  advoeationcm"  to  I,  S. 
and  I,  N.  is  incumbent,  aud  I  grant  by  precise  words, 
**  illam  advocationem  J  quae  post  mortem,  resignationem, 
translationcm,  vcl  deprivationem  L  N,  immediate  fore 
contigerit;"  now  this  grant  is  merely  void,  because  I 
had  granted  that  before,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  against 
the  words. 
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_  REGULA  V. 

Necessitas  indimi  primlegium  quoad  jura  pivata* 

The  law  chargeth  no  man  with  default  where  the 
act  is  compulsoiy  and  not  voluntary,  and  where  there 
is  not  a  consent  and  election  ;  and  therefore  if  either 
an  impossibility  be  for  a  man  to  do  otherwise,  or  so 
great  a  pertiu-bation  of  the  judgment  and  reason  as  in 
presumption  of  law  man's  nature  cannot  overcome,  4  f^i.  g, 
such  necessity  carrieth  a  prinlege  in  itself. 

Necessity  is  of  three  soits^  necessity  of  conservation 
of  life,  necessity  of  obedience,  and  necessity  of  the  act 
of  God,  or  a  stranger. 

First,  for  conser\^ation  of  life :  if  a  man  steal  viands  ^\nmi 
to  satisfy  his  present  hunger,  this  is  no  felony  nor 
larceny. 

So  if  divers  be  in  danger  of  drowning  by  the  cast- 
ing away  of  some  boat  or  bark,  and  one  of  them  get 
to  some  plank,  or  on  the  boat's  side  to  keep  himself 
above  water,  and  another  to  save  his  life  thrust  him 
from  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned ;  this  is  neitlicr  se 
defendendo  nor  by  misadventure^  but  justifiable. 

So  if  divers  felons  be  in  a  gaol,  and  the  gaol  by  Con,  i.^ 
casualty  is  set  on  fire,  whereby  the  prisoners  get  forth ;  i"h.'7°^s'' 
this  is  no  escape,  nor  breaking  of  prison,  pcrKebic 

So  upon  the  statute,  that  every  merchant  that  set-  ^^l^i^^'J^^ 
teth   his  merchandise  on  laud  vrithout  satisfying  the -*  eh. ^'-p^- 
customer  or  agreeing  for  it,  which  agreement  is  con- ™]''J^'^^^j 
strued  to  be  in  certainty,  shall  forfeit  his  merchandise,  ^  ^Jtitiiuun. 
and  it  is  so  that  by  tempest  a  great  quantity  of  the 
merchandise  is  cast  over-board,  whereby  the  merchant 
agrees  with  the  customer  by  estimation,  which  Mleth 
out   short  of  the  truth,   yet  the  over  quantity  is  not 
forfeited  by  reason  of  the  necessity ;  where  note,  that 
necessity  dispcnscth  with  the  tlirect  letter  of  a  statut^e 
law* 

So  if  a  man  have  right  to  laiitl,  and  do  not  make  ui.  pi.  4. 
his  entry  tor  teiTor  of  force,  Uie  law  allows  him  a  con-  i^'ij.4  .jo. 
tiuual  claim,  which  shall  be  as  beneficial  toliim  as  an  14 h. 4, 30* 
entry;  so  shall  a  man  save  his  default  of  appearance  l^^^*^*^-*- 
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-by  cresfine  de  eau,  and  avoid  his  debt  by  duresse^  ^ 
," whereof  you  shall  find  proper  cases  elsewhere. 

The  second  necessity  is  of  obedience ;  and  therefore 
where  baron  and  feme  commit  a  felony,  the  feme  can 
neither  be  principal  nor  accessary ;  because  the  law 
intends  her  to  have  no  will,  in  regard  of  the  subjection 
and  obedience  she  oweth  to  her  husband. 

So  one  reason  among  others  why  ambassadors  are 
used  to  be  excused  of  practices  against  the  state  where 
they  reside,  except  it  be  in  point  of  conspiracy,  which 
is  against  the  law  of  nations  and  society,  is,  because 
non  constat  whether  they  have  it  in  mandatis^  and 
then  they  are  excused  by  necessity  of  obedience. 

So  if  a  warrant  or  precept  come  from  the  king  to 
fell  wood  upon  the  ground  whereof  I  am  tenant  for 
Ufe  or  for  years,  I  am  excused  in  waste. 

The  third  necessity  is  of  the  act  of  God,  or  of  a 
stranger,  as  if  I  be  particular  tenant  for  years  of  a 
house,  and  it  be  overthrown  by  grand  tempest,  or 
thunder  and  lightning,  or  by  sudden  floods,  or  by  in- 
vasion of  enemies,  or  if  I  have  belonging  unto  it  some 
cottages  which  have  been  infected,  whereby  I  can  pro- 
cure none  to  inhabit  them,  no  workmen  to  repair  them, 
and  so  they  fall  dow^i ;  in  all  these  cases  I  am  excused 
in  waste :  but  of  this  last  learning  when  and  how  the 
act  of  God  and  strangers  do  excuse  men,  there  be 
other  particular  rules. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  necessity  privilegeth 
only  **  quoad  jura  privata,"  for  in  all  cases  if  the  act 
that  should  deliver  a  man  out  of  the  necessity  be 
against  the  commonwealth,  necessity  excuseth  not ;  for 
'*  privilegium  non  valet  contra  rempublicam :  *'  and  as 
another  saith,  "necessitas  publica  est  major  quam 
privata  : "  for  death  is  the  last  and  farthest  point  of 
particular  necessity,  and  the  law  imposeth  it  upon  every 
subject,  that  he  prefer  the  urgent  service  of  his  prince 
and  country  before  the  safety  of  his  life  :  as  if  in  dan- 
ger of  tempest  those  that  are  in  a  ship  throw  overboard 
other  mens  goods,  they  are  not  answerable ;  but  if  a 
man  be  commanded  to  bring  ordnance  or  munition  ta 
relieve  any  of  the  king*s  towns  that  are  distressed,  then 


lie  cmiiiot  for  any  danger  of  tempest  justify  the  throw- 
mg  tliem  overboard  j  for  there  it  holdeth  which  was 
ipoken  by  the  Roman,  when  he  alleged  the  same 
lecessity  of  weather  to  hold  him  &om  embarking, 
f  Necesse  est  ut  earn,  non  ut  vivara."  So  in  the  case 
»ut  before  of  husband  and  wife,  if  they  join  in  com- 
nitting  treason,  the  necessity  of  obedience  doth  not 
ixeuse  the  offence  as  it  doth  in  felony,  because  it  is 
gainst  the  common. wealth. 

So  if  a  fire  be  taken  in  a  street,  I  may  justify  the  ts  H.  8.  le. 
nulling  down  of  the  wall  or  house  of  another  man  to  ^""^  ^'^*'^'^' 
ave  the  row  from  the  spreading  of  the  fire  j  but  if  I 
le  assailed  in  my  house,  in  a  city  or  town,  and  be  dis- 
ressed,  and  to  save  mine  own  life  I  set  fire  on  mine 
wii  house,  which  spreadeth  and  taketh  hold  on  the  12  h.  a,  to. 
ther  houses  adjoining,  this  is  not  justifiable,  but  I  am  ^^As^pU^ 
ubject  to  their  action  upon  the  ease,  because  I  cannot  56- 
pscue  mine  own  life  by  doing  any  thing  against  the  p«rsarea! 
ommonw  ealth ;  but  if  it  had  been  but  a  private  tres- 
lass,  as  the  going  over  another's  ground,  or  the  break* 
Dg  of  his  inclosure  when  I  am  pursued,  for  the  safe- 
guard of  my  life,  it  is  justifiable. 

This  rule  admittcth  an  exception  when  the  law  iu- 
endeth  some  fault  or  wTong  in  the  party  that  hath 
nought  himself  into  the  necessity  j  so  that  it  is  neces* 
lias  culpabilis.      This  1  take  to  be  the  chief  reason 
why  seipsum  defendendo  is  not  matter  of  justificar 
pion,  because  the  law  intends  it  hath  a  commencement 
'tipon  an  unlawful  cause,  because  quarrels  are  not  pre- 
sumed  to  grow  but  upon  some   wT"ongs  in  words  or 
deeds  on  either  part,  and  the  law  thinking  it  a  tiling 
hardly  triable  in  whose  default  the  affray  or  quaixel  *  h.  7.  2. 

_  n,  supposeth  the  party  that  kills  another  in  his  gj^"'^*^'^' 
mi  defence  not  to  be  without  malice  ;  and  therefore  i»-  ^s. 

it  doth  not  touch  him  in  the  highest  degree,  so  it 

tteth  him  to  sue  out  his  pardon  of  course,  and  ^ 

punisheth  him  by  forfeitme  of  goods  ;  for  where  there 
be  no  malice  nor  wrong  presumed,  as  where  a  man 
lis  me  to  rob  me,  and  I  kill  hira ;  or  if  a  woman 

11  him  that  assaileth  to  ravish  her,  it  is  justifiable 
ithout  pardon. 
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1 1 H.  7. 13.  So  the  coTumoii  case  proveth  this  exception,  that 
is,  if  a  madmaB  commit  a  felony,  he  shall  not  lose 
his  life  for  it,  because  his  infirmity  came  by  the  act  of 
God :  hut  if  a  drunken  man  commit  a  felony,  he  shall 
not  be  excused,  because  his  imperfection  came  by  his 
own  default ;  for  the  reason  of  loss  and  deprivation 
of  win  and  election  by  necessity  and  by  infirmity  is 
all  one,  for  the  lack  of  arbitrium  soiutum  is  the 
matter:  and  therefore  as  necessitas  culpabilis  ex- 
cuseth  not,  no  more  doth  hifirmitas  culpabilis. 

REGULA  VL  ^B 

Corporally  injuria  non  recipit  msiimaiiomm  defuiuro. 

The  law,   in  many  cases  that  concern  lands  or 
goods,  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his  present  remedy,  and 

Ptumeth  him  over  to  some  further  circuit  of  remedy, 
rather  than  to  suffer  an  inconvenience :  but  if  it  be 
a  question  of  personal  pain,  the  law  will  not  compel 
him  to  sustain  it  and  expect  a  remedy,  because  it 
iioldeth  no  damages  a  suiBfident  recompence  for  a 
wrong  which  is  corjioral. 
As  if  the  sheriff  make  a  false  return  that  I  am 
summoned,  whereby  I  lose  my  land ;  yet  because  of 
5  Ed,  4. 80.  the  inconvenience  of  drawing  all  things  to  incertainty 
mid  delay,  if  the  sheriff's  return  should  not  be  cre- 
dited, I  am  excluded  of  any  averment  against  it,  and 
s  H,  e.  3,  am  put  to  mine  action  of  deceit  against  the  sheriff 
and  somners :  but  if  the  sheriff  upon  a  capias  return 
a  '*  cepi  corpus,  et  quod  est  languidus  in  prisona," 
there  I  may  come  in  and  falsify  the  return  of  the 

F  sheriff  to  save  my  imprisonment. 

,  So  if  a  man  menace  me  in  my  goods,  and  that  he 

I  will  hum  certain  evidences  of  my  land  which  he  hath 

^  m  his.  hand,  if  I  will  not  make  unto  him  a  bond,  yet 

if  I  enter  into  bond  by  this  terror,  I  cannot  avoid  ifc 
^by  plea,  became  the  law  holdcth  it  an  inconvenience' 
^^.  to  avoid  specialty  by  such  matter  of  averment ;  ani 

^p  therefore   I   am  put   to   mine   action   against  sudu 

^^TEd.4.«i.menacer:  but  if  he  restrain  my  person,  or  threaten 
I  me  with  battery,  or  with  buraing  of  my  house,  which 

li  ' 


is  a  safety  and  protection  to  my  person,  or  with  bum- 
pig  an  instrument  of  manuraissionj  which  is  evidence 
of  my  enfranchisement ;    if  upon  such  menace  or 
duresse  I  enter  into  a  bondj  I  shall  avoid  it  by  plea. 
fn>So  if  a  trespasser  drive  away  my  beasts  over  an-isH.e.  5. 
other's  ground^  and  I  pursue  them  to  rescue  them,  yet  ^^^'^^^^^ 
*m  I  trespasser  to  the  stranger  upon  whose  ground  I 
come :  but  if  a  man  assail  my  person,  and  I  fly  over 
another'^  ground,  now  am  I  no  trespasser. 

This  ground  some  of  the  canonists  do  aptly  infer 
out  of  the  saying  of  Christ,  "Amen,  est  corpus  supra 
vestimentum/*  wlicre  they  say  vestimentum  compre* 
hendeth  all  outward  things  appertaining  to  a  man's 
condition,  as  lands  and  goods,  which,  they  say,  are 
not  in  the  same  degree  with  that  which  is  corpora! ; 
tand  this  was  the  reason  of  the  ancient  "  lex  talionis^ 
.  oculus  pro  oculo,  dens  pro  dente,"  so  that  by  that 
Law  '*  corporalis  injuria  de  praetcrito  non  recipit  Besti- 
fmationem :  '*  but  our  law,  when  the  injury  is  already 
executed  and  inflicted,  thinketh  it  best  satisfaction 
to  the  party  grieved  to  relieve  him  in  damages,  and 
to  give  him  rather  profit  than  revenge ;  but  it  will 
never  force  a  man  to  tolerate  a  corporal  hurt,  and  to 
depend  upon  that  same  inferior  kind  of  satisfaction, 
ui  in  damagiis. 

REGULA  VII, 

^Excusat  aul   exienuat   ddkium    in    capiialikus  quod  non 
operatur  idem  in  civilibtis. 

In  capital  causes  infavorem  vitmy  the  law  will  not 
punish  in  so  high  a  degree,  except  the  malice  of  the 
will  and  intention  appear ;  but  in  civil  trespasses  and 
injuries  that  arc  of  an  inferior  nature,  the  law  doth 
.  rather  consider  the  damage  of  the  party  wronged, 
than  the  malice  of  him  that  was  the  wrong-doer :  and 
therefore. 

The  law  makes  a  difference  between  killing  a  mam 

upon  malice  fore-tbought,  and  upon  present  heat :  but 

if  I  give  a  man  slanderous  words,  whereby  I  damnify 

whim  in  Ms  name  and  credit,  it  is  not  material  whetlicr 

iijfl^  tjbem  upon  sudden  choler  and  provocation,  or  of 
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set  malice,  but  in  an  action  upon  the  case  I  shall  ren- 
der damages  alike. 

So  if  a  man  be  killed  by  misadventure,  as  by  an 
arrow  at  butts,  this  hath  a  pardon  of  course ;  but  if  a 
man  be  hurt  or  maimed  only,  an  action  of  trespass 
s*4mf.  16.  lieth,  though  it  be  done  against  the  party *s  mind  and 
6  Ed.  4. 7.  ^jji^  ^^^  jj^  ^Yi^Yi  be  punished  for  the  same  as  deeply 

as  if  he  had  done  it  of  malice* 
si*mf.  16.       So  if  a  surgeon  authorised  to  practise  do  through 
^*  negligence  in  his  cure  cause  the  party  to  die,  the 

surgeon  shall  not  be  brought  iu  question  for  his  life ; 
and  yet  if  he  do  only  hurt  the  wound,  whereby  the 
cure  is  cast  back,  and  death  ensues  not,  he  is  subject 
to  an  action  upon  the  case  for  his  misfaisance. 

So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they  commit  felony 
together,  the  feme  is  neither  principal  nor  accessary, 
in  regard  of  her  obedience  to  the  will  of  her  husband : 
but  if  baron  and  feme  join  in  a  trespass  upon  land  or 
otherwise,  the  action  may  be  brought  against  them 
both. 

B.3fi.7.i.  So  if  an  infant  within  years  of  disci etiou,  or  a 
siamf.  16.  ji^jiJuian,  kiU  another,  he  shall  not  be  impeached 
thereof;  but  if  they  put  out  a  man's  eye,  or  do  him 
like  corporal  hurt,  he  shall  be  punished  in  trespass. 
35H.€,ii.  So  iu  felonies  the  law  admitteth  the  difference  of 
principal  and  accessary,  and  if  the  principal  die,  or 
be  pardoned,  the  proceeding  against  the  accessary 
trH.4.  lafaileth ;  but  in  trespass,  if  one  command  his  man 
to  beat  another,  and  the  servant  after  the  battery  die, 
yet  an  action  of  trespass  stands  good  against  the 
master- 

REGULA  VIIL 
Mstimaim  prwieriti  delicti  ex  postfaclo  imnqnam  crescit. 

The  law  constnieth  neither  penal  laws  uor  penal 
facts  by  intendments,  but  considereth  the  offence  in 
degree,  as  it  standeth  at  the  time  when  it  is  commit- 
ted ;  so  as  if  a  matter  or  circnmstance  be  subsequent, 
which  laid  together  with  the  beginning  should  seem 
to  draw  to  it  a  higher  nature,  yet  the  law  doth  not 
extend  or  amplify  the  oflFenoe. 


Com.  98. 


Therefore  if  a  man  be  wounded,  and  the  percussor  ii  H,4a? 
is  voluntarily  let  go  at  large  by  the  gaoler,  and  after, 
death  ensuetb  of  the  hurt,  yet  this  is  no  felonious 
escape  in  the  gaoler. 

USo  if  the  villain  striketh  mortally  the  heir  apparent 
the  lord,  and  the  lord  dieth  before,  and  the  person 
hurt  who  sncceedeth  to  be  lord  to  the  villain  dieth 
Rfter,  yet  this  is  no  petty  treason* 

So  if  a  man  corapasseth  and  imagineth  the  death  of 
une  that  after  cometh  to  he  king  of  the  land,  not  being 
any  person  mentioned  within  the  statute  of  21  Ed.  III. 
this  imagination  precedent  is  not  high  treason, 
l^  So  if  a  man  use  slanderous  speeches  upon  a  person 
to  whom  some  dignity  after  descends  that  raaketh  him 
peer  of  the  realm,  yet  he  shall  have  but  a  simple  action 
of  the  case,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  a  scandalum 
magnatum  ui>on  the  statute. 

^  So  if  John  Stile  steal  six  pence  from  me  in  money, 
and  the  queen  by  her  proclamation  doth  raise  monies, 
that  the  weight  of  silver  in  the  piece  now  of  six  pence 
should  go  for  twelve  pence,  yet  this  shall  remain 
petty  larceny,  and  not  felony:  and  yet  in  all  civil 
leckonings  the  alteration  shall  take  place ;  as  if  I  con- 
tract with  a  labourer  to  do  some  work  for  twelve 
pence,  and  the  inhanciug  of  money  cometh  before  I 
pay  him,  I  shall  satisfy  my  contract  with  a  six  penny 
piece  being  so  raised, 

t    So  if  a  man  deliver  goods  to  one  to  keep,  and  after 
TCtain  the  same  person  into  his  service,  who  after^ 
npvards  goeth  away  with  his  goods,  this  is  no  felony 
by  the  statute  of  21  H,  VIII.  because  he  was  notjene. 
^rvant  at  that  time,  P'-  ^* 

I  In  like  manner  if  I  deUver  goods  to  the  servant  of 
1.  S,  to  keep,  and  after  die,  and  make  I.S.  ray  exe- 
^tor ;  and  before  any  new  commandment  or  notice 
jof  L  S.  to  his  servant  for  the  custody  of  the  same 
{goods,  his  servant  goeth  away  with  them,  this  is  also 
OTt  of  the  same  statute. 
I    But  note  that  it  is  said  pr(Eieriti  delicti ;  for  an  i 

^accessary  before  the  fact  is  wubject  to  all  the  contin*'  „  ^, 
^jgencies  pregnant  oi  the  fact,  it  they  be  pursuances  oi  cam,  i75.        j 
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the  same  fact :  as  if  a  man  command  or  counsel  one 

to  rob  a  man,  or  beat  bim  grievously,  and  murder 
ensile^  in  either  case  lie  is  accessary  to  the  niurdeTj 
"  quia  in  criminalibus  pra^stautur  accidentia/* 

REGULA  IX. 

Quod  remedio  desiituitnr  ipsa  re  valet  d  culpa  abuL 

The  benignity  of  the  law  is  such*  as,  when  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  and  gi-ounds  of  law  it  depriveth 
a  man  of  bis  remedy  without  bis  own  faidt,  it  will 
rather  put  him  in  a  better  degree  and  condition  than 
in  a  worse  j  for  if  it  disable  him  to  pursue  his  action, 
or  to  make  bis  claim,  sometimes  it  will  give  him  the 
thing  itself  by  operation  of  law  without  any  act  of 
his  own,  sometimes  it  will  give  him  a  more  beneficial 
remedy, 

lit.  pi.  683.  And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  which  is  in 
by  descent  make  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  for  life 
unto  the  disseisee,  and  the  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the 
frank  tenement  is  cast  upon  the  disseisee  by  act  in  law, 
and  thereby  he  is  disabled  to  bring  his  prtEcipe  to  re- 
cover  iiis  right ;  whereupon  the  law  judgeth  him  in  of 
liis  ancient  right  as  strongly  as  if  it  had  been  recovered 
and  executed  by  action,  which  operation  of  law  is  by 
an  ancient  term  and  word  of  law  called  a  remitter  j 
but  if  there  may  be  assigned  any  default  or  laches  in 
bim,  either  in  accepting  freehold,  or  accepting  the 
interest  that  draws  the  freebolda  then  the  law  denietli 
bim  any  such  benefit. 

lit.  1^1. 682,     And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  make  a 

lease  for  years,  the  remainder  in  fee  to  the  disseisee, 

the  disseisee  is  not  remitted,  and  yet  the  remainder  is 

in  him  without  bis  own  knowledge  or  assent :  but 

\  because  the  freehold  is  not  cast  upon  him  by  act  in 

;  law,  it  is  no  remitter.     Quod  nota, 

i4f,|iL685.     "So  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  infeoff  the  disseisee 

and  a  stranger,  and  make  livery  to  the  stranger,  d- 

r^thongh   the   stranger  die  before  any  agreement  or 

taking  of  profits  by  the  disseisee,  yet  lie  is  not  re- 

jmitted;  because  thongb  a  moiety  be  cast  upon  bini 
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by  survivor,  yet  that  is  hnt  jus  accrescendi,  and  it  is 
BO  casting  of  the  freehold  upon  him  hy  act  in  law, 
but  he  is  still  an  immediate  purchaser,  and  therefore 
no  remitter. 

So  if  the  husband  be  seised  in  the  right  of  his  wife, 
and  discontinue  and  dieth,  and  the  feme  takes  another 
husband,  who  takes  a  fcoffineut  from  the  discontinuee 
to  liira  and  his  wife,  the  feme  is  not  remitted ;  and 
the  reason  is,  because  she  was  once  sole,  and  so  a 
laches  in  her  for  not  pursuing  her  right:  but  if  the  lit.  pi.  665. 
feoffment  taken  back  had  been  to  the  first  husband 
and  herself,  she  had  been  remitted. 

Yet  if  the  husband  discontinue  the  lauds  of  the 
wife,  and  the  discontinucc  make  a  feoffinent  to  the 
use  of  the  husband  and  wife,  she  is  not  remitted ; 
but  that  is  upon  a  special  reason,  upon  the  letter  of 
the  statute  of  27  H.  VI 11,  of  uses,  that  willeth  that 
the  cestuy  que  use  shall  have  the  possession  in  quality, 
form,  and  clegree,  as  he  had  the  use;  but  that  holdeth 
place  only  upon  the  first  vestrc  of  the  use :  for  when 
the  use  is  absolutely  once  executed  and  vested^  thensiE. 
it  doth  insue  merely  the  nature  of  possessions;  and 
^f  the  discontinuee  had  made  a  feofltnent  in  fee  to 
'the  use  of  L  S.  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  use  of 
the  baron  and  feme,  and  lessee  ibr  life  die,  now  the 
feme  is  remitted,  causa  qua  supra. 

Also  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  make  a  lease  for 
life,  the  remainder  to  the  disseisee,  who  chargeth  the 
remainder,  and  lessee  for  life  dies,  the  disseisee  is  not 
remitted ;  and  the  reason  is^  his  intermeddling  with 
this  wrongful  remainder,  whereby  he  hath  affirmed  the 
same  to  be  in  him,  and  so  accepted  it :  but  if  the  heir 
of  the  disseisor  had  granted  a  rent  charge  to  the  dis- 
seisee, and  afterwards  made  a  lease  for  life,  the  re- 
mainder to  the  disseisee,  and  the  lessee  for  life  had 
died,  the  disseisee  had  been  remitted ;  because  there 
appeareth  no  assent  or  acceptance  of  any  estate  in  the 
freehold,  but  only  of  a  collateral  charge. 

So  if  the  feme  be  disseised,  aird  intermarry  with  the 
dij^seisor,  who  makes  a  lease  fur  life,  rcndring  rent,  ^^^ 
aiid  dieth,  leaving  a  son  by  the  same  feme,  and  the  Cund. 3.67 
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son  accepts  the  rent  of  lessee  for  life,  aud  then  the 
feme  dies,  and  the  lessee  for  life  dies,  the  son  is  not 
remitted ;  and  yet  the  frank  tenement  was  cast  upon 
him  by  act  in  law,  but  because  he  had  agreed  to  be  in 
the  tortious  reversion  by  acceptance  of  the  rent,  there- 
fore no  remitter. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  and  the  disconti- 
nuee  make  a  lease  for  Ufc,  the  remainder  to  the  issue 
in  tail  being  within  age,  and  at  full  age  the  lessee  tor 
life  surrendereth  to  the  issue  in  tail,  and  tenant  in  tail 
die,  and  lessee  for  life  die,  yet  the  issue  is  not  remitted : 
and  yet  if  the  issue  had  accepted  a  feoffment  within 
age,  and  had  continued  the  taking  of  the  profits  when 
he  came  of  full  age,  and  then  the  tenant  in  tail  had 
died,  notwithstanding  his  taking  of  the  profits  he  had 
been  remitted ;  for  that  which  guides  the  remitter,  is, 
if  he  be  once  in  of  the  freehold  without  any  laches : 
as  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  enfeoffs  the  heir  of  the 
disseisee,  who  dies,  and  it  descends  to  a  second  heir, 
upon  whom  the  frank  tenement  is  cast  by  descent, 
wno  enters  and  takes  the  profits,  and  then  the  disseisee 
dies,  this  is  no  remitter,  causa  qua  supra. 
Lit.pl.  636.  And  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  fcr  life,  and  take 
a  surrender  of  the  lessee,  now  is  he  remitted  and  seised 
again  by  force  of  the  tail,  and  yet  he  coraeth  in  by 
his  own  act :  but  this  ease  differeth  from  all  the  other 
cases ;  because  the  discontinuance  was  but  particular 
at  first,  and  tlie  new  gained  reversion  is  but  by  in- 
tendment and  necessity  of  law ;  and  therefore  is  knit 
as  it  were  ab  initio,  with  a  limitation  to  determine 
whensoever  the  particular  discontinuance  endeth,  and 
the  estate  cometh  back  to  the  ancient  right. 

But  now  we  do  proceed  from  cases  of  remitter, 
which  is  a  great  branch  of  this  rule,  to  other  cases ;  if 
executors  do  redeem  goods  pledged  by  their  testator 
with  their  own  money^  the  law  doth  convert  so  much 
goods  as  amount  to  the  value  of  tliat  they  laid  forth, 
6H.s.|)i.3.to  themselves  in  property,  and  upon  a  plea  of  fully 
^y*  administered  it  shall  be  allowed :  and  the  reason  is, 

because  it  may  be  matter  of  necefcisity  for  the  well  ad- 
miaistring  the  goods  o£  the  testator,  and  executing  of 


their  trust,  that  they  disburse  money  of  their  own  : 
for  else  perhaps  the  goods  would  have  been  forfeited, 
and  he  that  had  them  in  pledge  would  not  accept 
other  goods  but  money,  and  so  it  is  a  liberty  which 
ihe  law  gives  thera,  and  then  they  cannot  have  any 
suit  against  themselves  ;  and  therefore  the  law  gives 
them  leave  to  retain  so  much  goods  by  way  of  allow- 
ance ;  and  if  there  be  two  executors,  and  one  of  them 
pay  the  money,  he  may  also  retain  against  his  com- 
panion, if  he  have  notice  thereof* 

But  if  there  be  an  overplus  of  goods,  above  the  s  E\k.  isr. 
Value  of  that  he  hath  disbursed,  then  ought  he  by  his  P'*  *^' 
jclaim  to  determine  what  goods  he  doth  elect  to  have 
in  value ;  or  else  before  such  election,  if  his  compa- 
nion do  sell  all  the  goods,  he  hath  no  remedy  but  in 
the  spiritual  court :  for  to  say  he  should  be  tenant  in 
common  with  himself  and  his  companion  pro  7*aia  of 
^hat  he  doth  lay  out,  the  law  doth  reject  that  course 
for  intricateness. 

.    So  if  I.  S.  have  a  lease  for  years  worth  20/.  by  the  g9H.  8. 
year,  and  grant  unto  I.  D,  a  rent  charge  of  10/.  a  ^^J' '" 
Jjrear,  and  after  make  him  my  executor ;  now  L  D.  22  Ajs. 
jBhall  be  charged  with  assets  10/.  only,  and  the  other  ^f.\ 
10 L  shall  be  allowed  and  considered  to  him ;  and  the  value  as. 
reason  is,  because  the  not  refusing  shall  be  accounted 
pio  laches  to  him,  because  an  executorship  is  pium 
Mcium^  and  matter  of  conscience  and  trust,  and  not 
Eke  a  purchase  to  a  man's  own  use. 

^  Like  law  is,  where  the  debtor  makes  the  debtee  his  12  h,  4 1%, 
executor,  the  debt  shall  be  considered  in  the  assets,  ^'^^^l^' 
notwithstanding  it  be  a  thing  in  action.  37  h.  6,52. 

[     So  if  I  have  a  rent  charge,  and  grant  that  upon  6  e.  6. 
audition,  now  though  the  condition  be  broken,  the  ^^^'*' *^^* 
jrantee's  estate  is  not  defeated  till  I  have  made  my 
iaim ;  but  if  after  any  such  grant  my  father  purchase  Lit,  pi  z^z.       t 
;he  land,  and  it  descend  to  me,  now  if  the  condition  j 

>e  broken,  the  rent  ceaseth  without  claim :  but  if  I 
liad  piurchased  the  land  myself,  then  I  had  extincted  j 

mine  own  condition,  because  I  had  disabled  myself  to  1 

knake  my  claim :  and  yet  a  condition  collateral  is  not 
■uspended  by  taking  back  an  estate  ;  as  if  I  make  a  ^^  ^^  |  ^ 
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feoffment  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  L  S.  shall  marry 
my  daughter,  and  take  a  lease  for  life  from  my  feoffee, 
if  the  feoffee  break  the  condition  I  may  claim  to  hold 
in  by  my  fee-simple :  but  the  case  of  the  charge  is 
otherwise,  for  if  I  have  a  rent  charge  issuing  out  of 
twenty  acres,  and  grant  the  rent  over  upon  condition, 
and  purchase  but  one  acre,  the  whole  condition  is  ex- 
tinct, and  the  possibility  of  the  rent,  by  reason  of  the 
condition,  is  as  fully  destroyed  as  if  the  rent  had  been 
in  me  in  esse. 

So  if  the  Queen  grant  to  me  the  wardship  of  L  S. 
the  heir  of  I.  S.  when  it  falleth  ;  because  an  action  of 
covenant  lieth  not  against  the  Queen,  I  shall  have  the 
thing  myself  in  interest. 

But  if  I  let  land  to  I.  S.  rendring  rent  with  condi- 
tion of  re-entry,  and  I.  S.  be  attainted,  whereby  the 
lease  cometh  to  the  King,  now  my  demand  upon  the 
land  is  gone,  which  should  give  me  benefit  of  re-entry, 
and  yet  I  shall  not  have  it  reduced  without  demand ; 
and  the  reason  of  the  difference  is,  because  my  con- 
dition m  this  case  is  not  taken  away  in  right,  but  sufl- 
pended  only  by  the  privilege  of  the  possession ;  for  if 
the  King  grant  the  lease  over^  the  condition  is  re- 
vived as  it  was. 

Also  if  my  tenant  for  life  grant  his  estate  to  the 
Queen,  now  if  I  will  grant  my  reversion,  the  Queen 
is  not  compellable  to  attura,  therefore  it  shall  pass  by 
grant  by  deed  without  attumment. 

So  if  my  tenant  for  life  be,  and  I  grant  my  re- 
version pur  autre  vie^  and  the  grantee  die,  living 
cestutf  que  tne^  now  the  privity  between  tenant  for 
life  and  me  is  not  restored,  and  I  have  no  tenant  in 
esse  to  attxnni ;  therefore  I  may  pass  my  reversion 
without  attumment. 

So  if  I  have  a  nomination  to  a  church,  and  another 
hath  the  presentation,  and  the  presentation  comes  to 
the  King,  now  because  the  King  cannot  be  attendant, 
my  nomination  is  turned  to  an  absolute  patronage. 

So  if  a  man  be  seised  of  an  advowson,  and  takjs^^ 
wife,  and  after  title  of  dower  given  he  join  in  import 
priating  the  chuieh,  and  diuth  ;  now  bcc^iu&e  the  liipe 
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cannot  have  tlie  third  turn  because  of  the  perpetual 
incumbency,  she  shall  have  all  the  turns  during  her 
life  ;  for  it  shall  not  be  disimpropriated  to  the  benefit 
of  the  heir  contrary  to  the  grant  of  tenant  in  fee* 
simple. 

But  if  a  man  grant  the  third  presentment  to  I*  S* 
and  his  heirs,  and  impropriate  the  advowson,  now  the 
grantee  is  without  remedy,  for  he  took  his  grant  sub- 
ject to  that  mischief  at  the  first :  and  therefore  it  was 
his  laches,  and  therefore  not  hke  the  case  of  the  dower; 
and  this  grant  of  the  third  avoidance  is  not  like 
teriia  pars  advocationis^  or  medietas  advocationis 
upon  a  tenancy  in  common  of  the  advowson :  for  if 
two  tenants  in  common  be,  and  an  usurpation  be  had 
against  them,  and  the  usurper  do  impropriate,  and  one 
of  the  tenants  in  common  do  release,  and  the  other 
bring  his  writ  of  right  \de  mcdietate  advocationis 
and  recover ;  now  I  take  the  law  to  be,  that  because 
tenants  in  common  onght  to  join  in  presentments, 
which  cannot  now  be,  he  shall  have  the  whole  patro- 
nage  ;  for  neither  can  there  be  an  apportionment  that 
he  should  present  all  the  turns,  and  his  incumbent  to 
have  but  a  moiety  of  the  profits,  nor  yet  the  act  of 
impropriation  shaU  not  be  defeated.  But  as  if  two 
tenants  in  common  be  of  a  ward,  and  they  join  in  a  45  Ed.  3. 
writ  of  right  of  ward,  and  one  release,  the  other  shall  ^^* 
recover  the  entire  ward,  because  it  cannot  be  disse- 
vered ;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  other  case,  though  it  be 
of  inheritance,  and  though  he  bring  his  action  alone. 

Also  if  a  disseisor  be  disseised,  and  the  mesne  dis- 
seisee release  to  the  second  disseisor  upon  condition, 
and  a  descent  be  cast,  and  the  condition  broken  ;  now 
the  mean  disseisor,  whose  right  is  revived,  shall  enter 
notwithstanding  this  descent,  because  his  right  was 
takeu  away  bv  the  act  of  a  stranger. 

But  if  I  devise  land  by  the  statute  of  32  H.  VIII.  41  Ed.  3, 
and  the  heir  of  the  devisor  enters  and  makes  a  feoff-  ^^^ 
ment  in  fee,  and  feoffee  dieth  seised,  this  descent 
binds,  and  there  shall  not  be  a  perpetual  liberty  of 
entry,  upon  the  reason  that  he  never  had  seisin  where- 
upc^  he  might  ground  his  action,  but  he  is  at  mis- 
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chief  by  his  own  ladies :  and  the  like  law  of  the 
Queen's  patentee ;  for  I  see  no  reasonable  difference 
between  them  and  him  in  the  remainder,  which  is 
Littleton's  case. 

But  note,  that  the  law  by  operation  and  matter  in 
feet  will  nerer  countervail  and  supply  a  title  ground- 
ed upon  a  matter  of  record  ;  and  therefore  if  I  be  in- 
titled  unto  a  writ  of  error,  and  the  land  descend  unto 
me,  I  shall  never  be  remitted,  no  more  shall  I  be  unto 
an  attaint,  except  I  may  also  have  a  writ  of  right. 

So  if  upon  my  avowry  for  services,  my  tenant  dis- 
claim where  I  may  have  a  writ  of  right  as  upon  dis- 
claimer, if  the  land  after  descend  to  me,  I  shall  never 
be  remitted. 


REGULA   X. 


« 
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Verba  generalia  restringtmiur  ad  hahililatem  rei  vel  personam. 

It  is  a  rule  that  the  King's  grant  shall  not  be  taken 
or  construed  to  a  special  intent ;  it  is  not  so  with  the 
grants  of  a  common  person,  for  they  shall  be  extended 
as  well  to  a  foreign  intent  as  to  a  common  intent ; 
but  yet  with  this  exception,  that  they  shall  never  be 
taken  to  an  impertinent  or  repugnant  intent :  for  all 
words,  whether  they  be  in  deeds  or  statutes,  or  other- 
wise, if  they  be  general  and  not  express  and  precise, 
shall  be  restrained  unto  the  fitness  of  the  matter  and 
the  person. 

As  if  I  grant  common  "  in  omnibus  tarris  meis"  in 
D.  if  I  have  in  D.  both  open  grounds  and  several,  it 
shall  not  be  stretched  to  common  in  my  several,  much 
less  in  my  garden  or  orchard, 
14  H*  8.  s.  So  if  I  grant  to  a  man  "  omnes  arbores  meas  cre- 
scentes  supra  terras  tneas "  in  D,  he  shall  not  have 
apple-trees,  nor  other  fruit-trees  growing  in  my  gar- 
dens or  orchards,  if  there  be  any  other  trees  upon  my 
groimds. 

So  if  I  grant  to  L  S.  an  annuity  of  10/,  a  year 
**  pro  consilio  impenso  et  impendendo,'*  if  I.  S*  be  a 
physician,  it  shall  be  understood  of  his  counsel  in 
physic ;  and  if  he  be  a  lawyer,  of  his  counsel  in  law, , 
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6,  et  19. 
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So  if  I  do  let  a  tenement  to  I,  S.  near  my  dwelling- 
house  in  a  borough,  provided  that  he  shall  not  erect 
nor  use  any  shop  in  the  same  without  my  licence,  and 
afterwards  I  license  him  to  erect  a  shop,  and  I,  S.  is 
then  a  millener,  he  shall  not  by  virtue  of  these  ge- 
neral words  erect  a  joiner's  shop. 

So  the  statute  of  chantries,  that  wiUeth  all  lands  to 
be  forfeited,  that  were  given  or  employed  to  a  super- 
stitious use,  shall  not  be  construed  of  the  glebe  lands 
of  parsonages ;  nay  farther,  if  lands  be  given  to  the  i^  ^^^ 
parson  and  his  successors  of  D.  to  say  a  mass  in  his  *  ^*'^' 
church  of  I>.  this  is  out  of  the  statute,  because  it  shall 
be  intended  but  as  augmentation  of  his  glebe ;  but 
otherwise  it  had  been,  if  it  had  been  to  say  a  mass  in 
another  church  than  his  own. 

So  the  statute  of  wrecks,  that  wiUeth  that  the  goods 
wrecked  where  any  live  domestical  creatiure  remains  in 
a  vessel,  shall  be  preserved  and  kept  to  the  use  of  the 
owner  that  shall  make  his  claim  by  the  space  of  one 
year,  doth  not  extend  to  fresh  victuals  or  the  like, 
which  is  impossible  to  keep  without  perishing  or  de- 
stroying it ;  for  in  these  and  the  lite  cases  general 
words  may  be  taken,  as  was  said,  to  a  rare  or  foreign 
intent,  but  never  to  an  unreasonable  intent 

REGUL  A  XL 

Jura  sanguinis  nullojure  dvili  dirimi  possunt. 

They  be  the  very  words  of  the  civil  law,  which 
cannot  be  amended,  to  explain  this  rule,  **  Filius  est 
nomen  naturae,  haeres  est  nomen  juris:'*    therefore 
corruption  of  blood  taketh  away  the  privity  of  the  one, 
that  is,  of  the  heur,  but  not  of  the  other,  that  is,  of  the 
son ;  therefore  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  be  murdered  |^  i^^- 
by  a  stranger,  the  eldest  son  shall  not  have  appeal,  $i'Ed' 3. 
because  the  appeal  is  given  to  the  heir,  for  the  young-  ^''- 
est  sons  who  are  equal  in  blood  shall  not  have  it ;  but 
if  an  attainted  person  be  killed  by  his  son,  this  is 
petty  treason,  because  the  privity  of  a  son  remaiiieth;  i*°jt». 
for  I  admit  the  law  to  be,  that  if  the  son  kill  father  p^/*  ^^^* 
or  mother  it  is  petty  treason,  and  that  there  remaineth  crown.  44^ 
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in  our  laws  so  much  of  the  ancient  footsteps  ofpotestcs 
pairia  and  natural  obetlieiice^  which  by  the  law  uf 
God  is  the  very  instance  itself;  and  all  other  govern^ 
naent  and  obedience  is  taken  but  by  equity,  which  I 
add,  because  some  have  sought  to  weaken  the  law  in 
that  point. 

So  if  land  descend  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  person  at- 
tainted from  an  ancestor  of  the  mother  held  in  knights 
service^  the  guardian  shall  enter,  and  oust  the  father, 
because  the  law  giveth  the  father  that  prerogative  in 
F.N.Br,  respect  he  is  his  son  and  heir  ;  for  of  a  daughter  or  of 
Drdu'  ^^  special  heir  in  tail  he  shall  not  have  it :  but  if  the 
son  be  attainted,  and  the  father  covenant  in  conside- 
ration of  natural  love  to  stand  seised  of  the  land  to  his 
use,  this  is  good  enough  to  raise  an  use,  because  the 
privity  of  natmal  aflfection  remaineth* 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  have  charter  of  pardon, 
and  be  returned  of  a  jury  between  his  son  and  L  S» 
the  challenge  remaineth ;  so  may  he  maintain  any 
suit  of  his  soUj  notwithstanding  the  blood  be  cor- 
rupt 

So  by  the  statute  of  ^1  H.  VIII-  the  ordinary  ought 
to  commit  administration  of  his  goods  that  was  at- 
tainted and  purchased  his  charter  of  pardon,  to  his 
cliildrenj  though  born  before  the  pardon,  for  it  is  no 
is  Ed.  6.      question  of  inheritance  :  lor  if  one  brother  of  the  half 
Adni.  47.    y^^j  jjg^  j.]jg  administration  ought  to  be  committed 
to  his  other  brother  of  the  half  blood,  if  there  be  no 
nearer  by  the  father. 
S3  H,  6. 55.     So  if  the  uncle  by  the  mother  be  attainted,  pardonal, 
and  land  descend  from  the  father  to  the  son  within 
age  held  in  socage,  the  uncle  shall  be  guardian  in  so- 
cage ;  for  that  savonreth  so  Httle  of  tlie  privity  of  heir, 
as  the  possibility  to  inherit  shutteth  out. 

But  if  a  feme  tenant  in  tail  assent  to  the  ravisher 
and  have  no  issue,  and  her  cousin  is  attainted,  and 
5  Ed.  4. 50.  pardoned,  and  purchaseth  the  reversion,  he  shall  not 
enter  for  a  forfeiture.  For  although  the  law  giveth  it 
not  in  point  of  inheritance,  but  only  as  a  perquisite 
to  any  of  the  blood,  so  he  be  next  in  estate ;  yet  the 
recompence  is  imderstood  for  the  stain  of  his  blood. 
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Iwhich  cannot  be  considered  when  it  is  once  wboUy 

[corrupted  before. 

So  if  a  villain  be  attainted,  yet  tbe  lord  shall  hav? 
Jhe  issues  of  liis  villain  born  before  or  after  his  attain- 
ler ;  for  the  lord  bath  them  jiue  fiaturcE  but  as  the 

increase  of  a  flock. 

Query,  Whether  if  the  eldest  Bon  be  attainted  and  f.n.  Br. 

Ipardoned,  the  lord  shall  have  aid  of  his  tenants  to  Rpgi.J^,^ 
[iiake  him  knight,  and  it  seemeth  be  shall;  for  the  foi* ar, 
fc^ords  of  the  writ  are  **  filimu  primogenitum,''  and  not 

[**  filium  et  haeredem,"  and  the  like  writ  he  hath  "  pur 
Sle  manier  "  who  is  no  heir. 


REGULA  XIL 

Receditur  a  placitis  juris  polius  guain  iqjyrup  et  delkta 
maneant  im/sunkfi» 

Tbe  law  hath  many  grounds  and  positive  learnings, 

rhich  are  not  of  the  maxims  and  conclusions  of  rea- 

Ison  ;  but  yet  are  learnings  received  which  the  law 

lath  set  down  and  will  not  have  called  in  question ; 

Ihese  may  be  rather  called  *'  placita  juris  "  than  "  re- 

lae  juris;"  with  such  maxims  the  law  will  dis- 

fpensc,  rather  than  crimes  and  wrongs  should  be  un* 

jiunished,  *'  quia  salus    populi  suprcma  lex ; "    and 

f*  salus  populi "  is  contained  in  the  repressing  offences 

'jy  punishment. 

Therefore  if  an  advowsou  be  granted  to  two,  and  ntn.  n.  3. 
le  heirs  of  one  of  them,  and  an  usurpation  be  had,  ^^ 
they  both  shall  join  in  a  writ  of  right  of  advowson  ; 
ind  yet  it  is  a  ground  in  law,  that  a  writ  of  right 
"ieth  of  no  less  estate  than  of  a  fee-simple ;  but  be- 
luse  the  tenant  for  life  hath  no  other  several  action 
the  law  given  him,  and  also  that  the  jointure  is 
not  broken,  and  so  the  tenant  in  fee-simple  cannot 
rhring  his  \vrit  of  right  aloiie ;  therefore  rather  than 
should  be  deprived  wholly  of  remedy,  and  this 
rong  unpunished,  he  shall  join  his  companion  with 
lira,  notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  his  estate. 

But  if  lands  be  given  to  two,  and  the  heirs  of  one  46  Ed.  s. 
iif  them,  and  they  lease  in  a  prcEcipe  by  default,  now  **■ 
they  phall^not  join  in  a  writ  of  right,  because  the  te- 
YOh,  IV.  E 
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uaiit  for  life  hath  a  several  actioo,  namely,  a  **  Quod 
ei  deforciat,"  in  which  respect  the  jointure  is  broken. 
trH,8. 13.  So  if  tenant  for  life  and  his  lessor  join  in  a  lease 
for  years,  and  the  lessee  commit  waste,  they  shall  join 
in  punishing  the  waste,  and  iocus  vastatus  shall  go 
to  the  tenant  for  Kfe,  and  the  damages  to  him  in  the 
reversion  ;  and  yet  an  action  of  waste  lieth  not  for  the 
tenant  for  life ;  but  because  he  in  the  reversion  can- 
not have  it  alone,  because  of  the  mean  estate  for  lif<^ 
therefore  rather  than  the  waste  shall  be  unpunished, 
they  shall  join. 

So  if  two  coparceners  be,  and  they  lease  the  land, 
and  one  of  them  die,  and  hath  issue,  and  the  lessee 
commit  waste,  the  aunt  and  the  issue  shall  join  in 
punishing  this  waste,  and  the  issue  shall  recover  the 
moiety  of  the  place  wasted,  and  the  aunt  the  other 
moiety  and  the  entire  damages ;  and  yet  "  actio  in- 
juriamra  moritur  cum  persona,"  but  **  in  favorabilibus 
magis  attenditur  quod  prodest,  quam  quod  nocet." 

Ho  if  a  man  recovers  by  erroneous  judgment,  and 
hath  issue  two  daughters*  and  one  of  them  is  attainted, 
the  writ  of  error  shall  be  brought  against  both  par- 
ceners, notwithstanding  the  privity  fail  in  the  one. 

Also  it  is  a  positive  ground,  that  the  accessary  in 
felony  cannot  be  proceeded  with,  until  the  principal  be 
tried  ;  yet  if  a  man  upon  subtlety  or  malice  set  a  mad- 
man by  some  device  upon  another  to  kiU  him,  and  he 
doth  so;  now  forasmuch  as  the  madman  is  excused 
because  he  can  have  no  will  nor  malice,  the  law 
accounteth  the  inciter  as  principal,  though  he  be  absent, 
rather  than  the  crime  shall  go  unpunished. 
Fit«.Coronc  So  it  IS  a  gTouud  in  the  law,  that  the  appeal  of 
^^'4.  M.  murder  goeth  not  to  the  heir  where  the  party  murdered 
hath  a  wife,  nor  to  the  younger  brother  where  there  is 
an  elder  ;  yet  if  the  wite  murder  her  husband,  because 
she  is  the  party  offender,  the  appeal  leaps  over  to  the 
heir  \  and  so  if  the  son  and  heir  murder  his  father,  it 
goeth  to  the  second  brother. 

But  if  the  nile  be  one  of  the  higher  sort  of  maxima 
that  are  reguUt  rationaks^  and  not  posiiw^e^  then  the 
law  will  rather  endure  a  particular  offence  to  escape 
without  punishment,  than  violate  such  a  rule. 
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As  it  is  a  rule  that  penal  statutes  shall  not  be  taken  cap.  12. 
by  equity,  and  the  statute  of  1  Eel  VL  enacts  thatl^*"^^- 
^Jbose  that  are  attainted  for  stealing  of  horses  shall  not 
Ibave  their  clergy,  the  judges  conceived,  that  this  did 
not  extend  to  him  that  stole  but  one  horse,  and  there- 
fore procured  a  new  act  tor  it  3  Ed-  VI.  cap.  33.  And  Plow.  4dr. 
"  ey  had  reason  for  it,  as  I  take  the  law ;  for  it  is  not  4e"Ed^5^ 
ike  the  case  upon  the  statute  of  Olocest  that  gives  3i. 
,n  action  of  waste  against  hini  that  holds  "  pro  ter- 
ino  Vitae  vel  annorum."     It  is  true,  if  a  man  hold 
but  for  a  year  he  is  within  the  statute  ;  for  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  penal  statutes  are  taken  strictly  and  lite- 
rally only  in  the  point  of  defining  and  setting  down  i 
the  fact  and  the  punishment,  and  in  those  clauses             ' 
ilhat  concern  them  ;  and  not  generaDy  in  words  that             » 
are  but  circumstances  and  conveyances  in  putting  of 
the  case  :  and  so  the  diversity  ;  for  if  the  law  be,  that 
for  such  an  offence  a  man  shall  lose  his  right  hand, 
ftnd  the  offender  had  his  right  hand  cut  off  in  the  wars 
before,  he  shall  not  lose  his  left  hand,  but  the  crime 
shall  rather  pass  unpunished  which  the  law  assigned, 
than  the  law  shall  he  extended ;  but  if  the  statute  of 
1  Ed.  VI.  had  been,  that  he  that  should  steal  a  horse 
should  be  ousted  of  his  clergy,  then  there  had  been  no 
question  at  all,  but  if  a  man  had  stolen  more  horses 
than  one,  he  had  been  within  the  statute,  **  quia  omne 
majus  coutinet  in  se  minus.'' 

REGULA  XIIL 

Non  ncapi  dtbeni  verba   m  demon stratmtem  falsa m^  qua? 
competunt  in  limilafmnem  veram. 

Though  falsity  of  addition  or  demonstration  doth 
^o  hurt  where  you  give  a  thing  a  proper  name,  yet 
nevertheless  if  it  stand  doubtful  upon  the  words, 
•whether  they  import  a  false  reference  and  demonstra* 
tion,  or  whether  they  be  words  of  restraint  that  limit 
the  generality  of  the  former  name,  the  law  will  never 
intend  error  or  falshood. 

And  therefore  if  the  parish  of  Hurst  do  extend  in- »«  Eii^- «- 
to  the  counties  of  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  and  Igs'EiU!^*' 
grant  my  close  called  CaUis,  situate  and  lying  in  the^y-^Jj 

E  2 
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]^^     pyfiihof  Hum  in  the  caua^  at  Wibdute,  and  the 

troth  is,  that  the  whole  dose  lieth  in  the  eonntjof 

Berkshke;  yet  theiawis.  tfaatitpuKthwdlenoii^ 

becanse  there  is  a  eertainty  soffirient  in  that  I  l»e 

given  it  a  proper  name  which  tlie  £dse  Fefiocnee  doA 

not  destroy,  and  not  npon  the  xeason  that  these  wodk 

**  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire,"  shall  be  taken  to  gB 

to  the  parish  oiily,  and  so  to  be  true  in  acnne  sort,  and 

not  to  the  close,  and  so  to  be  &lse :  For   if  I  had 

granted  ^  omnes  terras  meas  in  parocfaia  de  Huzat  in 

eom.  Wiltshire,*'  and  I  had  no  huids  in  Wiltshire  but 

in  Berkshire,  nothing  had  past. 

9  Ed.  4. 7.      But  in  the  principal  case,  if  the  dose  called  Gdb 

21  Ed.  s.    },^  extended  part  into  Wiltshire  and  part  into  Berk- 

isEiis.      shire,  then  only  that  part  had  passed  which   lay  id 

«^^8      Wiltshire 

So  if  I  grant ''  omnes  et  singnlas  terras  meas  in  te- 
nura  I.  D.  quasperquisivi  de  I.  N.  in  indenture  dimii- 
sionis  fact'  I.  B.  specificat.'*  If  I  have  land  wherem 
some  of  these  references  are  true,  and  the  rest  fids^ 
and  no  land  wherein  they  are  all  true,  nothing  paaseth : 
as  if  I  have  land  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D.  and  pnrehaaed 
of  I.  N.  but  not  specified  in  the  indenture  to  I.  B.  or 
if  I  have  land  which  I  purchased  of  I.  N.  and  speci- 
fied in  the  indenture  of  demise  to  I.  B.  and  not  in  the 
tenure  of  I.  D. 

But  if  I  have  some  land  wherein  all  these  demon- 
strations are  true,  and  some  wherein  part  of  them  are 
true  and  part  false,  then  shall  they  be  intended  words 
of  true  limitation  to  pass  only  those  lands  wherein  all 
these  circumstances  are  true. 

REGULA  XIV. 

Licet  disposiiio  de  inlere^se  J'uturo  sit  inutilis,  tamenjieri 
potest  dedaratto  pr^cedens  quce  soriiatur  effectum  inter' 
veniente  novo  actu. 

The  law  doth  not  allow  of  grants  except  there  be 
a  foundation  of  an  interest  in  the  grantor ;  for  the 
law  that  will  not  accept  of  grants  of  titles,  or  of  things 
in  action  which  are  imperfect  interests,  nmch  less  will 
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it  allow  a  man  to  grant  or  incumber  that  which  is  no 
interest  at  all,  but  merely  future. 

But  of  declarations  precedent  before  any  interest 
vested  the  law  doth  allow,  but  with  this  difference,  so 
that  there  be  some  new  act  or  conveyance  to  give  life 
imd  vigour  to  the  declaration  precedent. 

Now  the  best  rule  of  distinction  between  grants  and 
declarations  is,  that  grants  are  never  countermandable, 
not  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  conveyance  on  the 
instrument,  though  sometimes  in  respect  of  the  interest 
granted  they  are,  whereas  declarations  are  evermore 
countermandable  in  their  natures. 

And  therefore  if  I  grant  unto  you,  that  if  you  enter 
into  obligation  to  me  of  100/.  and  after  do  procure  20  £iu. 
me  such  a  lease,  that  then  the  same  obligation  to  be^^^*^*^** 
void,  and  you  enter  into  such  obligation  unto  me,  and 
afterwards  do  procure  such  a  lease,  yet  the  obUgation 
is  simple,  because  the  defeisance  was  made  out  of  that 
which  was  not. 

60  if  Igrant  unto  you  a  rent  charge  out  of  white  acte,  97  Ed.  3. 
and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  you  to  distrain  in  all  my 
other  lands  whereof  I  am  now  seised,  and  which  I  shall 
hereafter  purchase  ;  although  this  be  but  a  liberty  of 
distress,  and  no  rent  save  only  out  of  white  acre,  yet 
as  to  the  lands  afterwards  to  be  purchased  the  dause 
is  void. 

So  if  a  reversion  be  granted  to  L  S.  and  I.  D.  asPEd.  3.6. 
stranger  by  deed  do  grant  to  I.  S.  that  if  he  purchase**  ^*' 
the  particular  estate,  he  doth  attume  to  his  grantee, 
this  is  a  void  attumement,  notwithstanding  he  doth 
afterwards  purchase  the  particular  estate. 

But  of  declarations  the  law  is  contrary ;  as  if  the  i3,  i4  Eijs. 
disseisee  make  a  charter  of  feoffment  to  I.  S.  and  ^^'§^^' 
letter  of  attorney  to  enter  and  make  livery  and  seisin, 
and  deliver  the  deed  of  feoffinent,  and  afterwards 
livery  and  seisin  is  made  accordingly,  this  is  a  good 
feo£bient ;  and  yet  he  had  nothing  other  than  in  right 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  charter ;  but  because 
a  deed  of  feoffment  is  but  matter  of  declaration  and 
evidence,  and  there  is  a  new  act  which  is  the  livery  m.  58.  et 
subsequent,  therefore  it  is  good  in  law.  ^  ^Us^ 
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80  if  ji  man  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  I.  S.  upou 
amdiimi  to  cfifeoff  I.  N.  within  certain  days,  and 
there  are  deedn  made  both  of  the  first  feoffment  and 
the  nevjimdf  and  letters  of  attorney  accordingly,  and 
liotf*  thmc  deed»  of  feoffment  and  letters  of  attorney 
arc*  di'livLTcd  at  a  time,  so  that  the  second  deed  of 
fcoffinent  and  letter  of  attorney  are  delivered  when  the 
tirni  fcoffk*  hath  nothing  in  the  land  ;  and  yet  if  both 
liviTitN  Ik;  niiidc  accordingly,  all  is  good. 

Ho  if  I  covenant  with  I.  8.  by  indenture,  that  before 
«nc!i  a  day  I  will  purchase  the  manor  of  D.  and  before 
tilt'  Muuii*  day  I  will  levy  a  fine  of  the  same  land,  and 
tluit  thu  name  fine  shall  he  to  certain  uses  which  I 
eKjm*sH  ill  x}w  nmue  indenture ;  this  indenture  to  lead 
UNi'H  lH*iti^  but  matter  of  declaration,  and  connter- 
ini4n<hd>k^  at  my  jili^asure,  will  suffice,  though  the  land 
lu^  jnirclinsrd  nher ;  because  there  is  a  new  act  to  be 
diHiOt  naiiu'lyp  the  line. 

Hut  if  there  were  no  new  act^  then  otherwise  it  i«; 
m  if  I  eovemmt  with  my  son  in  consideration  of  natural 
nllivtiim,  to  stand  iscised  to  his  use  of  the  lands  which 
1  ^liall  jd>erwartls  )niR*hase»  and  I  do  afterwards  pur- 
chaKt\  yet  tlie  use  is  void  :  and  the  reason  is,  be<^U8e 
thoro  is  no  act.  nor  tmnsmutation  of  possession  foUow- 
injC  ^^^  jHTllvt  this  inception ;  for  the  use  must  be 
liinittHl  by  the  ti^vffor,  and  not  by  the  feoflfee,  and  he 
hull  uolhliiff  at  the  time  of  the  eoveoant 

8*»  if  I  de>  W  Ihc  manor  of  D.  by  special  name,  of 
which  «il  ihjit  time  I  im  »ol  seised^  mA  after  I  pur- 
eh»»e  iu  <':xc^|^  I  luak^  wme  new  pvdiliailioo  of  my 
will  tyt  ^te^nm  b  wmA :  and  the  ttssoii  is,  becuw 
llMt  ifcy  <tertk  wittcli  IS  the  <wwwniirt<Mi  ^mj  wiH 
b  di^  iKt  «f  1;^  «mI  Ml  liy  M^  smI  dienfeR  m 
MMi  HMT  ic^  ^  lill^  lnw  n<^piinCli» 

Bm  if  1  gmM  iMM*  I. &«Mdh«ily  W  »T4Md  to  de- 
llii»<lkr  yiwtttlN'lMii  tifcuirf  1  «■ ; 

»M  iri 
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L  S,  in  consideration  of  money  which  I  receive  of  him, 
that  after  I  have  entered  for  the  condition  broken,  I 
will  stand  seized  to  the  use  of  the  same  L  S-  and  I 
enter,  aud  this  deed  is  enrolled,  and  all  within  the  six 
months,  yet  nothing  passeth,  because  the  enrolment  is 
no  new  act,  but  a  perfective  ceremony  of  the  first  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale ;  and  the  law  is  more  strong  in 
that  case,  because  of  the  vehement  relation  which  the 
enrolment  bath  to  the  time  of  the  bargain  and  sale, 
at  what  time  he  had  nothing  but  a  naked  condition. 

So  if  two  joint-tenants  be,  and  one  of  them  bargain  6  Ed.  e.  Br. 
and  sell  the  whole  land,  and  before  the  enrolment  his 
companion   dieth,    nothing   passeth    of    the    moiety 
accrued  unto  him  by  survivor. 

REGULA  XV. 

In  cnrninalibus  mfficit  generalis  maliiia  inlenlionis  cum  facto 
paru  gradus. 

All  crimes  have  their  conception  in  a  corrupt  intent, 
and  have  their  consummation  and  issuing  in  some 
particular  fact ;  which  though  it  be  not  the  fact  at  the 
which  the  intention  of  the  malefactor  levelled,  yet 
the  law  giveth  him  no  advantage  of  the  error,  if  ano- 
ther particular  ensue  of  as  high  a  nature. 

Therefore  if  an  inipoisoned  apple  be  laid  in  a  place  la  Eik. 
to  impoison   I,  S.  and  I.  D.  cometh  by  chance  and^"^"p4 
eateth  it,  this  is  murder  in  the  principal  that  is  actor,  com!  474. 
and  yet  the  malice  in  individuo  was  not  against  L  D, 

So  if  a  thief  find  a  door  open,  and  come  in  by  night  Cr,  s. 
and  rob  an  house,  aud  be  taken  with  the  mainour,  and^^"^'^*** 
breaketh  a  door  to  escape,  this  is  burglary ;  yet  the 
breaking  of  the  door  was  without  any  felonious  intent, 
but  it  is  one  entire  act. 

So  if  a  caliver  be  discharged  with  a  murderous  in- 
tent at  I.  8.  and  the  piece  break  and  striketh  into  the 
eye  of  him  that  dischargeth  it,  and  killeth  him,  he  is 
felo  de  sCf  and  yet  his  intention  was  not  to  hurt  him- 
self; for  felonia  de  se  and  murder  are  cinmina  park 
gradus^  For  if  a  man  persuade  another  to  kill  him- 
self, and  be  present  when  he  doth  so,  he  is  a  murderer. 

But  query,  if  I.S.  lay  impoisoned  fruit  for  8omec»,j. 
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p«ace,foi.  other  stranger  his  enemy,  and  his  fath^  or  master 
'    '      come  and  eat  it,  whether  this  be  petty  treason,  because 
it  is  not  altogether  crimen  pans  gradus  ? 

REGULA  XVI. 

Mandata  licita accipiunt  strictam  interpretaiionem,  sedillicita 
laiam  et  exiensivam. 

In  the  committing  of  lawful  authority  to  another, 
a  man  may  limit  it  as  strictly  as  it  pleaseth  him,  and 
if  the  party  authorised  do  transgress  his  authority, 
though  it  be  but  in  circumstance  expressed,  it  shaJl 
be  void  in  the  whole  act. 

But  when  a  man  is  author  and  mover  to  another  to 
commit  an  unlawful  act,  then  he  shall  not  excuse  him- 
self by  circumstances  not  pursued. 

10  H.7.19.  Therefore  if  I  make  a  letter  of  attorney  to  I.  S.  to 
i6'ek  Dy.  deliver  livery  and  seisin  in  the  capital  messuage,  and 
^^'         he  doth  it  in  another  place  of  the  land ;  or  between 

the  hoiu-s  of  two  or  three,  and  he  doth  it  after  or  be- 
fore ;  or  if  I  make  the  charter  of  feofiment  to  I.  D, 
and  I.  B.  and  express  the  seisin  to  be  delivered  to  I. 
16  El.  Dy.  D,  and  my  attorney  deliver  it  to  I.  B.  in  all  these  cases 

11  El.  Dy.  the  act  of  the  attorney,  as  to  execute  the  estate,  is 
38  H  8  D  ^^^^  •  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^y  generally  to  I.  D.  whom  I  mean 
69,  *       'only  to  enfeoff,  and  my  attorney  make  it  to  his  attor- 
ney, it  shall  be  intended,  for  it  is  a  livery  to  him  in 
law. 

But  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man  command  I.  S.  to 
rob  I.  D.  on  Shooters-hill,  and  he  doth  it  on  Gads- 
hill  ;  or  to  rob  him  such  a  day,  and  he  doth  it  the 
next  day ;  or  to  kill  I.  D.  and  he  doth  it  not  himself 
but  procureth  I.  B.  to  do  it ;  or  to  kill  him  by  poison, 
and  he  killeth  him  by  violence ;  in  all  these  cases, 
although  the  fact  be  not  performed  in  drcumstanoe^ 
yet  he  is  accessary  nevertheless. 

But  if  it  be  to  kill  I.  S.  and  he  kill  I.  D.  migtjilfiwg 
him  for  I.  S.  then  the  acts  are  distant  in  substance, 
and  he  is  not  accessary. 

And  be  it  that  the  acts  be  of  a  differing  d^gree^ 
and  vet  of  a  kind  : 
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As  if  one  bids  I.  S.  to  pilfer  away  such  a  thing  out  . 
of  a  house,  and  precisely  restrain  him  to  do  it  some 
time  when  he  is  gotten  in  without  breaking  of  the 
house,  and  yet  he  breaketh  the  house ;  yet  he  is  ac- 
cessary to  the  burglary ;  for  a  man  cannot  condition 
with  an  unlawful  act,  but  he  must  at  his  peril  take 
heed  how  he  put  himself  into  another  man's  hands. 

But  if  a  man  bid  one  to  rob  I.  S.  as  he  goeth  toioEiu.  u 
Sturbridge-fair,   and  lie  rob  him  in  his  house,  the^^jj®^5^ 
variance  seemeth  to  be  of  substance,  and  he  is  not 
accessary. 

REGULA  XVll. 

Defide  et  officio  jzidids  non  recipitur  qtuestio;  sed  de  sdentia^ 
sive  sit  error  juris  sivefacti. 

The  law  doth  so  much  respect  the  certainty  of 
judgments,  and  the  credit  and  authority  of  judges,  as 
it  will  not  permit  any  error  to  be  assigned  that  im- 
peacheth  them  in^  their  trust  and  office,  and  in  wilful 
abuse  of  the  same ;  but  only  in  ignorance,  and  mis- 
taking either  of  the  law  or  of  the  case  and  matter 
in  fact. 

And   therefore   if  I    will   assign  for  error,   thatF.N.br. 
whereas  the  verdict  passed  for  me,  the  court  received  Jl'^^y  ^ 
it  contrary,  and  so  gave  judgment  against  me,  this 
shall  not  be  accepted. 

So  if  I  will  alledge  for  error,  that  whereas  I.  S.3H.  6. 
ofiEered  to  plead  a  sufficient  bar,  the  court  refused  it^Fit«.Ass.3. 
and  drove  me  from  it,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed. 

But  the  greatest  doubt  is  where  the  court  doth  de-s  m.  Dy. 
termine  of  the  verity  of  the  matter  in  fact ;  so  that  it  ^^** 
is  rather  in  point  of  trial  than  in  point  of  judgment, 
whether  it  shall  be  examined  in  error. 

As  if  an  appeal  of  maim  be  brought,  and  the  court,  i  Mar.  b. 
by  the  assistance  of  the  chirurgeons,  do  judge  it  to  bef5;^"'  ^* . 
a  maim,  whether  the  party  grieved  may  bring  a  writ  21  H.r. 
of  error :  and  I  hold  the  law  to  be  he  cannot.  4o.  ss. 

So  if  one  of  the  prothonotaries  of  the  common  pleas  s  h.  4.  s, 
bring  an  assize  of  his  office,  and  alledge  fees  belong- 
ing to  the  same  office  in  certainty,  and  issue  to  be 
t^ken  upon  these  fees,  this  issue  shall  be  tried  by  the 
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1  Mar,  Dy.  judges  by  way  of  exanimatioD,  and  if  they  determine 
5  Mar.  Dy.  it  foF  the  plaintiff,  and  he  have  judgment  to  recover 
163.  arrearages  accordingly,  the  defendant  can  bring  no 

writ  of  error  of  this  judgment^  though  the  fees  in 

truth  be  other. 

8  Hp  6. 23.  So  if  a  woman  bring  a  writ  of  dower,  and  the 
<^EL  S85-  tenant  plead  her  husband  was  alive^  this  shall  be  tried 
4SA«.2e.  by  proofs  and  not  by  jury,  and  upon  judgment  given 
4t  Asa.  5,    pj,^  either  side  no  error  lies. 

39Ass-tj.  ^^  if  md  tiel  record  be  pleaded,  which  is  to  be 
5  Ed.  4- 3.  tried  by  the  inspection  of  the  record,  and  judgment 

be  thereupon  given,  no  error  lies. 
PH. 7, if,        So  if  in  an  assize  the  tenant  saith,  he  is  "  counte 

de  Dale,  et  nient  nosme  counte,"  in  the  writ,  this 

shall  be  tried  by  the  records  of  the  chancery,  and 

upon  judgment  given  no  error  lieth, 
tt  As».  pL       So  if  a  felon  demand  his  clergy,  and  read  well  and 
iPEd  4  6  distinctly,  and  the  court  who  is  judge  thereof  do  put 

him  from  his  clergy  vn-ongfully,  error  shall  never  be 

brought  upon  the  attainder. 

9  Ai».  B.  So  if  upon  judgment  given  upon  confession  or  de* 
ivi»f.  Br.    fg^yjt^^  ^1^^  ^j^g  court  do  assess  damages,  the  defendant 

shall  never  bring  a  writ  of  error,  though  the  damages 

be  outrageous. 

^1  H,  7,         And  it  seems  in  the  case  of  maim,  and  some  of  the 

5,1. 40.       other  cases,  that  the  court  may  dismiss  themselves  of 

*  discussing  the  matter  by  examination,  and  put  it  to  a 

jury,  and  then  the  party  grieved  shall  have  his  attaint; 

and  therefore  that  the  court  that  doth  deprive  a  man 

of  his  action,  should  be  subject  to  an  action  ;  but  that 

notwithstanding  the  law  will  not  have,  as  it  was  said 

in  the  beginning,  the  judges  called  in  question  in  the 

point  of  their  office  when  they  undertake  to  discuss 

the  issue,  and  that  is  the  true  reason  :  for  to  say  that 

41  Am.  «9.  the  reason  of  these  cases  should  be,  because  trial  by 

Vb^'s's?' ^^^  court  should  be  peremptory  as  trial  by  certificate, 

as  by  the  bishop  in  case  of  bastardy,  or  by  the  mar* 

_  shal  of  the  king,  etc.  the  cases  are  nothing  like ;  for 

the  reason  of  those  cases  of  certificate  is,  because  if 

the  court  should  not  give  credit  to  the  certificate,  but 

should  re-examine  it,  they  have  no  other  mean  but  ta 
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write  again  to  the  same  lord  bishop,  or  the  same  lord 
marshal^  which  were  frivolous,  because  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  they  would  differ  from  their  own  former 
certificate ;  whereas  in  these  other  cases  of  error  the 
matter  is  drawn  before  a  superior  court,  to  re-examine 
the  errors  of  an  inferior  court:  and  therefore  the  true 
reason  is,  as  was  said,  that  to  examine  again  that 
which  the  court  had  tried  were  in  substance  to  at* 
-   taint  the  court. 

I       And  therefore  this  is  a  certain  ride  in  errors,  that 

"    error  in  law  is  ever  of  such  matters  as  do  appear  upon 

record ;  and  error  in  fact  is  ever  of  sut^h  matters  as 

are  not  crossed  by  the  record ;  as  to  alledge  the  deatli 

of  the  tenant  at  tiie  time  of  the  judgment  given, 

»  nothing  appeareth  upon  the  record  to  the  contrary. 
So  when  any  infant  levies  a  fine,  it  appeareth  notF»N,Bf. 
upon  the  record  of  the  fine  that  he  is  an  infant,  there-  *^' 
fore  it  is  an  error  in  fact,  and  shal]  be  tried  by  in- 
spection during  nonage. 

But  if  a  writ  of  error  be  brought  in  the  King's 
Bench  of  a  fine  levied  by  an  infant,  and  the  court  by 
inspection  and  examination  do  affirm  the  fine,  the  in- 
fant, though  it  be  during  his  infancy,  shall  never 
bring  a  writ  of  error  in  parliament  upon  this  judg- 
1    ment  \  not  but  that  error  lies  after  error,  but  because  2  e.  5.  ao. 
it  doth  not  appear  upon  the  record  that  he  is  now  of  ^*  ^-  ^'' 
full  age,  therefore  it  can  bo  no  error  in  fact     And  9  Ed.  4.3, 
therefore  if  a  man  will  assign  for  error  that  fact,  that 
whereas  the  judges  gave  jutlgment  for  hira,  the  clerks 
entered  it  in  the  roll  against  him,  this  error  shall  not 
be  allowed ;  and  yet  it  doth  not  touch  the  judges  but 
the  clerks :  but  the  reason  is,  if  it  be  an  error,  it  is 
an  error  in  fact ;  and  you  shall  never  alledge  an  error 
in  fact  contrary  to  the  record. 

REGULA  XVllL 

Persona  conjuncta  cequiparatur  interesse  proprio. 

The  law  hath  this  respect  of  nature  and  conjimc- 
tion  of  blood,  as  in  divers  cases  it  compareth  and 
matcheth  nearness  of    blood    with    consideration  of 
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profit  and  interest ;  yea,  and  in  some  cases 
of  it  more  strongly. 

Therefore  if  a  man  covenant,  in  consideration  of 
blood,  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  his  brother,  or  son, 
or  near  kinsman,  an  nse  is  well  raised  by  his  covenant 
without  transmutation  of  ])ossession ;  nevertheless  it  it 
true,  that  coimderation  of  blood  is  naught  to  ground 
a  personal  contract  upon  ;  as  if  I  contract  with  my 
son,  that  in  consideration  of  blood  I  will  give  unto 
him  such  a  sum  of  money,  this  is  nudum  pactum^  and 
no  as&umpsit  lieth  upon  it ;  for  to  subject  me  to  an 
action,  there  needeth  a  consideration  of  benefit ;  but 
the  use  the  law  raiseth  without  suit  or  action  ;  and 
besides,  the  law  doth  match  real  considerations  with 
real  agi'eements  and  covenants. 

So  if  a  suit  be  commenced  against  me,  my  son, 
or  brother,  I  may  maintain  as  well  as  he  in 
remainder  for  his  interest,  or  his  lawyer  for  his 
fee ;  so  if  my  brother  have  a  suit  against  my  ne- 
phew or  cousin,  yet  it  is  at  my  election  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  my  nephew  or  cousin,  though  the  adverse 
party  be  nearer  unto  me  in  blood. 

So  in  challenges  of  juries,  challenge  of  blood  is  as 
good  as  challenge  within  distress,  and  it  is  not  ma- 
terial how  far  off  the  kindred  be,  so  the  pedigree  may 
be  conveyed  in  certainty,  whether  it  be  of  the  half  or 
whole  blood. 

So  if  a  man  menace  me,  that  he  will  imprison  or 
Imrt  in  body  my  father^  or  my  child,  except  I  make 
unto  him  an  obligation,  I  shall  avoid  this  duresse,  as 
well  as  if  the  duresse  had  been  to  mine  own  person : 
and  yet  if  a  man  menace  me,  by  the  taking  away  or 
destruction  of  my  goods,  tliis  is  no  good  duresse  to 
plead,  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  can  make 
me  no  reparation  of  that  loss,  and  so  can  it  not  of 
the  other. 

So  if  a  man  under  the  years  of  twenty  one,  contract 
for  the  nursing  of  his  lawful  child,  this  contract  is 
good,  and  shall  not  be  avoided  by  infancy,  no  more 
than  if  he  had  contracted  for  his  own  aliments  or 
erudition. 
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REGULA  XIX. 

Nbn  impedit  clausula  derogatoria^  auo  minus  ab  eadem  po* 
testate  res  dissohantur^  A  qutmis  constituuntur. 

Acts  which  are  in  their  nature  revocable,  cannot 
by  strength  of  words  be  fixed  and  perpetuated;  yefe 
men  have  put  in  use  two  means  to  bind  themselves 
from  changing  or  dissolving  that  which  they  have  set 
down,  whereof  the  one  is  clausula  derogatoria,  the 
other  interpositio  juramenti^  whereof  the  former  is 
only  pertinent  to  the  present  purpose. 

This  clausula  derogatoria  is  by  the  common  prac^ 
tical  term  called  clausula  nan  obstante^  and  is  of  two 
sorts,  de  praterito,  et  defuturo^  the  one  weakening 
and  dis-annuUing  any  matter  past  to  the  contrary, 
the  other  any  matter  to  come ;  and  this  latter  is  that 
only  whereof  we  speak. 

This  clausula  de  non  obstante  de  futuro^  the  law 
judgeth  to  be  idle  and  of  no  force,  because  it  doth 
deprive  men  of  that  which  of  all  other  things  is  most 
incident  to  human  condition,  and  that  is  alteration 
or  repentance. 

And  therefore  if  I  make  my  will,  and  in  the  end 
thereof  do  add  such  like  clause  [Also  my  will  is,  that 
if  1  shall  revoke  this  present  will,  or  declare  any  new 
will,  except  the  same  shall  be  in  writing,  subscribed 
with  the  hands  of  two  witnesses,  that  such  revocation 
or  new  declaration  shall  be  utterly  void ;  and  by  these 
presents  I  do  declare  the  same  not  to  be  my  will,  but 
this  my  former  will  to  stand,  any  such  pretended  will 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding]  yet  nevertheless  this 
clause  or  any  the  like  never  so  exactly  penned,  and 
although  it  do  restrain  the  revocation  but  in  circum- 
stance and. not  altogether,  is  of  no  force  or  efficacy  to 
fortify  the  former  will  against  the  second ;  but  I  may 
by  parole  without  writing  repeal  the  same  will  and 
make  a  new  one. 

So  if  there  be  a  statute  made  that  no  sheriff  shall  ss  £d.  s. 
continue  in  his  office  above  a  year,  and  if  any  patent  ^^p^'^ 
be  made  to  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  void ;  and  if  there  cap.  9.' 
be  any  clausula  de  non  obstante  contained  in  such^^*^*^' 


k  patent  to  dispense  with  this  present  act,  that  such 

^^K  clause  also  shall  be  void ;  yet  nevertheless  a  patent 

^^B  of  the  sheriff's  office  made  by  the  king  for  term  of 

^^B  life,  with  a  non  obstante,  will  be  good  in  law  contrary 

^^H  to   such  statute,  which    pretcndeth  to  exclude  7mi 

^^H  obstmites;  and  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  an  inse- 

^V  parable  prefogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with 

politic  statutes,  and  of  that  kind ;  and  then  the  de- 
rogatory clause  hurteth  not. 

^  So  if  an  act  of  parliament  be  made,  wherein  there 
is  a  clause  contained  that  it  shall  not  be  lawftd  for  the 
king,  by  autliority  of  parliament,  during  the  space  of 
seven  years,  to  repeal  and  determine  the  same  act* 
this  is  a  void  clause,  and  the  same  act  may  be  repealed 
within  the  seven  years ;  and  yet  if  the  parliament 
should  enact  in  the  nature  of  the  ancient  lex  regia, 
that  there  should  be  no  more  parliaments  held,  but 
that  the  king  should  have  the  authority  of  the  par- 
liament ;  this  act  w  ere  good  in  law,  '*  quia  potestas 
suprema  seipsum  dissolvere  potest,  ligare  non  potest:" 
for  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  kill  a  man,  but  it 
is  not  in  bis  power  to  save  him  alive,  and  to  restrain 
him  from  breathing  or  feeling  ;  so  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  parliament  to  extinguish  or  transfer  their  own 
authority,  but  not,  whilst  the  authority  remains  en- 
tire, to  restrain  the  functions  and  exercises  of  the 
same  authority. 

So  in  28  of  K,  H.  VIII.  chap.  17t  there  was  a  sta- 
tute made,  that  all  acts  that  passed  in  the  minority  of 
kings,  reckoning  the  same  under  the  years  of  twenty- 
four,  might  be  annulled  and  revoke<l  by  their  letters 
14  EU  Dy.  patent  when  they  came  to  the  same  years  ;  but  this 
^'**         act  in  the  first  of  K.  Ed,  VL  who  was  then  between 
the  years  of  ten  and  eleven,  cap.  II,  was  repealed, 
and  a  new  law  surrogate  in  place  thereof,  wherein  a 
more  reasonable  liberty  is  given ;  and  wherein,  though 
other  laws  are  made  revocable  according  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  former  law  with  some  new  form  pre- 
PL  Co.      scribed,  yet  that  very  law  of  revocation,  together  with 
*^^  pardons,  is  made  irrevocable  and  peqietual,  so  that 

th^e  is  a  direct  contrariety  and  repugnancy  between 
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these  two  laws;  for  if  the  former  stands,  vvhicli  maketh 
all  later  laws  during  the  minority  of  kings  revocable 
without  exception  of  any  law  whatsoever,  then  that 
very  law  of  repeal  is  concluded  in  the  generality,  and 
80  itself  made  revocable :  on  the  other  side,  that  law 
making  no  doubt  of  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  first 
Jaw,  though  itself  were  made  during  minority,  which 
w^as  the  very  case  of  the  former  law  in  the  new  pro- 
vision which  it  maketh,  hath  a  precise  exception,  that 
the  law  of  repeal  shall  not  be  repealed. 

But  the  law  is,  that  the  first  law  by  the  imperti* 
nency  of  it  was  void  *'  ab  initio  et  ipso  facto"  without 
repeal,  as  if  a  law  were  made,  that  no  new  statute 
should  be  made  during  seven  years,  and  the  same  sta- 
tute be  repealed  within  the  seven  years,  if  the  first 
statute  should  be  good,  then  no  repeal  could  be  made 
thereof  within  that  time  ;  for  the  law  of  repeal  were 
a  new  law,  and  that  were  disabled  by  the  former  law  ; 
therefore  it  is  void  in  itself,  and  the  rule  holds,  "  per- 
petua  lex  est,  nuUam  legem  humanam  ac  positivam 
perpetuam  esse ;  et  clausula  quse  abrogationem  ex- 
dudit  initio  non  valet.'' 

Neither  is  the  difference  of  the  civil  law  so  reason- 
able as  colourable,  for  they  distinguish  and  say  that  a 
derogatory  clause  is  good  to  disable  any  later  act,  ex- 
cept you  revoke  the  same  clause  before  you  proceed 
to  establish  any  later  disposition  or  declaration ;  for 
they  say,  that  *' clausula  derogatoria  ad  alias  sequentes 
voluntates  posita  in  testamento,  viz.  si  testator  dicat 
quod  si  contigerit  eum  facere  ahud  testamentum  non 
vult  dlud  valere,  operatur  quod  sequens  dispositio  ab 
ilia  clausula  reguletur,  et  per  eonsequens  quod  se- 
quens dispositio  ducatur  sine  voluntate,  et  sic  quod 
non  sit  attendendum,**  The  sense  is,  that  where  a 
former  wiQ  is  made,  and  after  a  later  will,  the  reason 
why,  without  an  express  revocation  of  the  former 
will,  it  is  by  imphcation  revoked,  is  because  of  the 
repugnancy  between  the  disposition  of  the  former  and 
the  later. 

^       But  where  there  is  such  a  derogatory  clause,  there 
K  call   be   gathered  no  such  repugnancy ;    because   it 
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seemeth  the  testaU^r  had  a  puqiose  at  the  making  of 
the  first  will  to  make  some  shew  of  a  new  will,  which 
nevertheless  his  intention  was  should  not  take  place: 
but  this  w^as  answered  before  ;  for  if  that  clause  were 
allowed  to  be  good  until  a  revocation,  then  could  no 
revocation  at  all  be  raadc^and  therefore  it  must  needs 
be  void  by  operation  of  law  at  first  Thus  much  of 
clausula  derogatoria. 

REGULA  XX. 

^ctus  mcepiusy  lujus  perjectio  pendcl  ex  voluntate  parttum, 
revocari  potest;  si  an  tern  pendet  ex  volunCafe  iert'i€e  per,mn<^y 
vel  ex  contingenlif  revocari  non  potest. 

In  acts  which  are  ftilly  executed  and  consummate, 
the  law  makes  this  diifereoce,  that  if  the  first  parties 
liave  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  third  person,  or  of  a 
contingency,  to  give  a  perfection  to  their  acts,  then 
they  have  put  it  out  of  their  own  reach  and  liberty; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  they  should  revoke 
them:  but  if  the  consummation  depend  upon  the 
same  consent,  which  was  the  inception,  then  the  law 
accountcth  it  in  vain  to  restrain  them  from  revoking 
of  it ;  for  as  they  may  frustrate  it  by  omission  and 
nonfeisarwe,  at  a  certain  time,  or  in  a  certain  sort  or 
circumstance^  so  the  law  pemiitteth  them  to  dissolve 
it  by  an  express  consent  before  that  time,  or  without 
that  circumstance. 
F.  N.  Bt.  Therefore  if  two  exchange  land  by  deed,  or  without 
isH,  7.  ^^^^9  and  neither  enter,  this  may  make  a  revocation 
i3ri4.  or  dissolution  of  the  same  exchange  by  mutual  con- 
sent, so  it  be  by  deed,  but  not  by  parole ;  for  as  much 
as  the  making  of  an  excliange  needeth  no  deed^  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  |x?rfected  by  entry,  which  is  a  ceremony 
notorious  in  the  nature  of  livery  j  but  it  cannot  be 
dissolved  but  by  deed,  because  it  dischargeth  that 
which  is  but  title. 
36i:iif.  So  if  I  contract  witli  I,  D.  that  if  he  lay  me  into 

my  cellar  three  tuns  of  wine  before  Mich,  that  I  will 
bring  to  his  gamer  twenty  quarters  of  wheat  before 
Christmas,  before  either  of  these  days  the  parties  may 
by  assent  dissolve  the  contract ;  but  after  the  first  day 
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there  is  a  perfection  given  to  the  contract  by  action  on 
the  one  side*  and  they  may  make  cross  releases  by  deed 
or  parole,  but  never  dissolve  the  contract;  for  there  is 
a  difference  between  dissolving  the  contract,  and  release 
or  surrender  of  the  thing  contracted  for :  as  if  lessee 
for  twenty  years  make  a  lease  for  ten  years,  and  after 
he  take  a  new  lease  for  five  years,  he  is  in  only  of  liis 
lease  for  five  years,  and  yet  this  cannot  inure  by  way 
of  surrender  :  for  a  petty  lease  derived  out  of  a  greater 
cannot  be  surrendered  back  again,  but  it  inureth  only 
by  dissolution  of  contract ;  for  a  lease  of  land  is  but  a 
contract  executory  from  time  to  time  of  the  profits  of 
the  land,  to  arise  as  a  man  may  sell  his  corn  or  his 
tithe  to  spring  or  to  be  perceived  for  divers  fiiture 
years. 

But  to  return  from  our  digression:  on  the  other  side, 
if  I  contract  with  you  for  cloth  at  such  a  price  as  I.  S, 
shall  name ;  there  if  I.  S.  refuse  to  name,  the  con- 
tract is  void ;  but  the  parties  cannot  discharge  it,  be- 
cause they  have  put  it  in  tlie  power  of  the  third  person 
I   to  perfect. 

■  So  if  I  grant  my  reversion,  though  this  be  an  im-*^  ^  ^ 
perfect  act  before  atturnment ;  yet  because  the  atturn-g  r.  *. 
nient  is  the  act  of  a  stranger,  this  is  not  simply  revo-^****"^^ 
cable,  but  by  a  policy  or  circumstance  in  law,  as  by 

-  levying  a  fine,  or  making  a  bargain  and  sale,  or  the 
like, 

■  So  if  I  present  a  clerk  to  the  Bishop,  now  can  1  not>\i  Ed- 1- 
revoke  this  presentation,  because  I  have  put  it  out  of |,I|p;  ?a5^ 
myself,  that  is,  in  the  Bishop,  by  admission,  to  perfect  J^  Ed. 4,  j. 
ray  act  begun. 

The  same  tlifference  appeareth  in  nominations  andi^^*'^*- 1 
elections ;  as  if  I  enfeoff  I.  S.  upon  condition  to  enfeoflf 
such  a  one  as  L  D.  shall  name  within  a  year,  and  L  D. 
name  1.  B.  yet  before  the  feoffment,  and  within  the 
year,  L  D.  may  countermand    his   nomination,  and 

I  name  again,  because  no  interest  passeth  out  of  him. 
But  if  I  enfeoff  L  S.  to  the  use  of  such  a  one  as  I.  D. 
shall  name  within  a  year,  then  if  I.  D,  name  I.  B-  it 
is  not  revocable,  because  the  use  passeth  presently  by 
operation  of  law. 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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.^  m  jwbad  am  die  nlr  of  t{ir  ciwa  bv  hiAleA^ 

MIA  ]Mtaitr  tiial  18^  diat  a  ovder  vvrVe  irvukcd, 
l«t  a  j«%neBt  caBHsC ;  and  die  veaaoB  i^  Wmne 
Aete  isi  a  title  of  esecntiflQ  or  of  bar  gmw  ficjuifly 
«ato  die  pcDtT  npoo  jaigaiemtf  and  sd  it  ia  <iaft  of 
die  jtt%e  to  leroke,  in  eoorts  oidoed  W  Ae 
mon  law. 
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CUmmla  vd dkpMtio mmiUh per pnammftiwmm  vtlt 
remotaMj  ez  pMt  facto  mom/mUkm^. 


^  dhnmia  vel  di^ositio  inatilur  are  saod,  wkn 
the  act  or  the  words  do  wnk  or  express  no  moie  dm 
law  bv  intendment  would  have  snppfied ;  and  dioe- 
fore  tne  dooblii^  or  iteradng  rf  that  ai^  no  more, 
which  the  conceit  a(  the  law  doth  in  a  sort  pier^ 
and  preocenpate,  is  reputed  nugation,  and  is  not  ssp- 
ported  and  made  of  substance  either  by  a  foreign  in- 
tendment of  some  purpose,  in  r^ard  whereof  it  mi^ 
be  material,  nor  upon  any  cause  or  matter  emereii^ 
afterwards^  which  may  induce  an  operation  of  uose 
idle  words  or  acts. 
5f  ff.  8.         And  therefore  if  a  man  devise  land  at  diis  day  to 
Orwd,  iW'jjjj,  gon  and  heir,  this  is  a  void  devise,  because  the 
Br,  itnmt  disposition  of  law  did  cast  the  same  upon  the  heir  by 
^ '  descent ;  and  yet  if  it  be  knight's  service  land,  and  the 

heir  within  age,  if  he  take  by  the  devise,  he  shall  have 
two  parts  of  the  profits  to  his  own  use,  and  the  guar- 
dian shall  have  benefit  but  of  the  third ;  but  if  a  man 
devise  land  to  his  two  daughters,  havingno  sons,  then 
19  H.  0.  the  devise  is  good,  because  he  doth  alter  the  disposi- 
^y*  **•  tion  of  the  law ;  for  by  the  law  they  should  take  in 
coparcenary,  but  by  the  devise  they  shall  take  joimdy ; 
and  this  is  not  any  foreign  collateral  purpose,  but  in 
point  of  taking  of  estate. 

8o  if  a  man  make  a  feoffinent  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
his  last  will  and  testament,  these  words  of  c^pedal 
limitation  are  void,  and  the  law  reserveth  the  am^nt 
use  to  the  feoffer  and  his  heirs  ;  and  yet  if  the  w^ 
might  stand,  then  should  it  be  authority  by  his  wiO  to 
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declare  and  ap)K)mt  uses,  and  tlien  though  it  were 
knight's  service  land,  he  might  dispose  the  whole. 
As  if  a  man  make  a  feofFnient  in  fee,  to  the  use  of  the 
will  and  testament  of  a  stranger,  there  the  stranger 
may  declare  an  use  of  the  whole  by  his  will,  notwith- 
standing it  be  knight's  service  land ;  but  tlic  reason  of 
the  principal  case  is,  because  uses  before  the  statute  of 
27  were  to  have  been  disposed  by  will,  and  therefore 
before  that  statute  an  use  limited  in  the  form  aforesaid, 
was  but  a  frivolous  limitation,  in  regard  that  the  old 
use  wiiich  the  law  reserved  was  tleviseable;  and  tbei^H-s. 
statute  of  27  altcreth  not  the  law,  as  to  the  creating5Eci.  4.  e, 
and  limiting  of  any  use,  and  therefore  after  that  sta- 
tute, and  before  the  statute  of  wills,  when  no  lands 
could  have  been  devised,  yet  it  was  a  void  liraitatiou 
as  before,  and  so  continue th  to  this  day. 

But  if  I  make  a  feofFnient  in  fee  to  the  use  of  my 
last  w^ill  and  testament,  thereby  to  declare  any  estate 
tail  and  no  greater  estate,  and  after  my  death,  and 
after  such  estate  declared  shall  expire,  or  in  default  of 
such  declaration  then  to  the  use  of  1.  S.  and  his  heirs,  19  h.  s, 
this  is  a  good  limitation ;  and  I  may  by  my  will  declare  ^^^  ^  ^ 
an  use  of  the  whole  land  to  a  stranger,  though  it  be 
held  in  knight's  service,  and  yet  I  have  an  estate  in 
fee  simple  by  virtue  of  the  old  use  during  life. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffinent  in  fee  to  the  use  of  niy^|  ^  ^* 
right  heirs,  this  is  a  void  limitation,  and  the  use  re-saH.'e. a. 
served  by  the  law^  doth  take  place :  and  yet  if  thej*|,*  ^^^ 
limitation  should  be  good  the  heir  should  come  in  byDy/ 
way   of  purchase,  who  otherwise  cometh  in  by  de-  ^j 

scent ;  but  this  is  but  a  circumstance  which  the  law  ^H 

respecteth  not,  as  was  proved  before,  '"  ^ 

But  if  I  make  a  feofFnient  in  fee  to  the  use  of  myioEi.t?*, 
right  heirs,  and  the  right  heirs  of  J.  S.  this  is  a  good   ^' 
use,  because  I  have  altered  the  disposition  of  law  ; 
neither  is  it  void  for  a  moiety,  but  both  our  right 
heirs  when  they  come  in  being  shall  take  by  joint 
purchase  ;  and  he  to  whom  the  first  falleth  shall  takel^^"^-  ^* 
the  whole,  subject  nevertheless  to   his   companions  so' ej,  3. 
title,  so  it  have  not  descended  from  the  first  heir  to^'/^^^^*" 
the  heir  of  the  heir  :  for  a  man  cannot  lie  joint-tenant 
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claiming  by  purchase,  and  the  other  by  descent,  be-«^^ 
cause  they  be  several  titles. 

So  if  a  man  having  laud  on  the  part  of  his  mothef^ 

make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  himself  and  hit 

4  M.  i34»  heirs,  this  use,  though  expressed,  shall  not  go  to  him 

and  the  heirs  on  the  part  of  his  father  as  a  nev^  pur^ 

chase,  no  more  than  it  should  have  done  if  it  had  been, 

a  feofftnent  in  fee  nakedly  without  consideration,  for 

14  H,  8. 5.  the  intendment  is  remote.    But  if  baron  and  feme  be, 

&mwne.     and  they  join  in  a  fine  of  the  feme's  lands,  and  express^ 

1^'  t  ^"  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  husband  and  wife  and  their  heirs :  this 

lu      '     limitation  shall  give  a  joint  estate  by  entierties  to  them 

both,  because  the  intendment  of  law  w^oidd  have  con^ 

veyed  the  use  to  the  feme  alone.     And  thus  much 

touching  foreign  intendments. 

For  matter  ej*  post  facto^  if  a  lease  for  life  be  made 

to  twOj  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  they  after  make 

so  Ass.  3.  partition  :  now  these  words  [and  to  the  survivor  of 

pzn  16.     them]  should  seem  to  carry  purpose  as  a  limitation, 

1  H.  &,  46.  that  either  of  them  should  be  stated  in  his  part  for  both 

^"  their  lives  severally ;  but  yet  the  law  at  the  first  con-- 

strueth  the  words  but  words  of  dilating  to  describe  a 

joint  estate ;  but  if  one  of  them  die  after  partition, 

there  shall  be  no  occupant,  but  his  part  shall  revert. 

So  if  a  man  grant  a  rent-charge  out  of  ten  acres, 
and  grant  farther  that  the  whole  rent  shall  issue  out  of 
every  acre,  and  distress  accordingly,  and  afterwards 
the  grantee  purchase  an  acre:  now  this  clause  shall 
seem  to  be  material  to  uphold  the  whole  rent ;  but 
yet  nevertheless  the  law  at  first  accepteth  of  these 
w^ords  but  as  words  of  explanation,  and  then  notwith- 
standing the  whole  rent  is  extinct, 
4  Ed.  6.  So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  upon  condition,  that  if 
fms/e.  tenant  in  tail  die  without  issue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  donor  to  enter ;  and  the  donee  discontinue  and  die 
without  issue :  now  this  condition  should  seem  mate- 
rial to  give  him  benefit  of  entry,  but  because  it  did  at 
the  first  limit  the  estate  according  to  the  limitation  in 
law,  it  worketh  nothing  upon  this  matter  emergent 
afterward. 


i 


So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  of  lands  held  in  knight's 
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service  with  an  express  reservation  of  the  same  service, 
whereby  the  land  is  held  over,  and  the  gift  is  with««  Am. 
warranty,  and  the  land  is  evicted,  and  other  land  re-  '^^' 
covered  in  value  against  the  donor,  held  in  socage, 
now  the  tenure  which  the  law  makes  between  the 
donor  and  donee  shall  be  in  the  socage,  not  in  knight's 
service,  because  the  first  reservation  was  according  to 
the  ovelty  of  service,  which  was  no  more  than  the  law 
would  have  reserved. 

But  if  a  gift  in  tail  had  been  made  of  lands  held  in 
socage  with  a  reservation  of  knight's  service  tenure, 
and  with  warranty,  then,  because  the  intendment  of 
law  is  altered,  the  new  land  shall  be  held  by  the  same 
service  the  lost  land  was,  without  any  regard  at  all  to 
the  tenure  paramount ;  and  thus  much  of  matter  dv 
post  facto. 

This  rule  faileth  where  that  the  law  saith  as  much  as 
the  party,  but  upon  foreign  matter  not  pregnant  and 
appearing  upon  the  same  act  or  conveyance,  as  if  les- 
see for  life  be,  and  he  lets  for  twenty  years,  if  he  live 
so  long ;  this  limitation  [if  he  live  so  long]  is  no  more 
than  the  law  saith,  but  it  doth  not  appear  upon  the 
same  conveyance  or  act,  that  this  limitation  is  nuga- 
tory, but  it  is  foreign  matter  in  respect  of  the  truth 
of  the  state  whence  the  lease  is  derived :  and  therefore 
if  lessee  for  life  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  yet  the  state 
of  the  lessee  for  years  is  not  enlarged  against  the  feof- 
fee ;  otherwise  had  it  been  if  such  limitation  had  not 
been,  but  that  it  had  been  left  only  to  the  law. 

So  if  tenant  after  possibility  make  a  lease  for  years,  le  h.  r.  4. 
and  the  donor  confirms  to  the  lessee  to  hold  without  ^4'^*  3®* 
impeachment  rf  waste  during  the  life  of  tenant  in28.Fiu.' 
tail,  this  is  no  more  than  the  law  saith ;  but  the  pri-^'*  ^' 
vilege  of  tenant  after  possibility  is  foreign  matter,  as 
to  the  lease  and  confirmation :  and  therefore  if  tenant 
after  possibility  do  surrender,  yet  the  lessee  shall  hold 
dispunishable  of  waste ;  otherwise  had  it  been  if  no 
suc^  confirmation  had  been  made. 

Also  heed  must  be  given  that  it  be  indeed  the  same 
thing  which  the  law  intendeth,  and  which  the  party 
expresseth,  and  not  only  like  or  resembling,  and  such 
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as  may  stand  both  together :  for  if  I  let  land  for  life 
rendriDg  rent,  and  by  my  deed  warraot  the  same  land, 
this  waiTaiity  in  law  and  warranty  in  deed  are  not  the 
same  thing,  but  may  both  stand  together. 

There  remaineth  yet  a  great  question  upon  this 
rule, 

A  principal  reason  wliereupon  this  rule  is  built 
should  seem  to  be,  because  such  acts  or  clauses  are 
thought  to  be  but  declaratory,  and  added  upon  igno- 
rance of  the  law,  and  cr  consuetudine  clericorunu 
upon  observing  of  a  common  form,  and  not  upon  pur- 
pose or  meaning,  and  therefore  whether  by  particular 
and  precise  words  a  man  may  not  control  the  intend- 
ment of  the  law. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  no  precise  nor  express  words 
will  control  this  intendment  of  law  ;  but  as  the  general 
words  are  void,  because  they  say  that  which  the  law 
saith  ;  and  so  are  thought  to  be  against  the  law  :  and 
therefore  if  I  devise  my  land  being  knight's  service 
tenure  to  my  heir,  and  express  my  intention  to  be, 
that  the  one  part  sliould  descend  to  him  as  the  third 
part  appointed  by  the  statute,  and  the  other  he  shall 
take  by  devise  to  his  own  use ;  yet  this  is  void :  for  the 
linv  saith,  he  is  in  by  descent  of  the  whole,  and  I  say 
he  shall  be  in  by  devise,  which  is  against  the  law\ 

But  if  I  make  a  gift  in  tail,  and  say  upon  condition, 
that  if  tenant  iu  tail  discontinue  and  after  die  with- 
out issue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  me  to  enter ;  this  is  a 
good  clause  to  make  a  condition,  because  it  is  but  in 
one  case  and  doth  not  cross  the  law  generally :  for  if 
the  tenant  in  tail  in  that  case  be  disseised,  and  a  de- 
scent cast,  and  die  without  issue,  I  tliat  am  the  donor 
shall  not  enter. 

But  if  the  clause  had  been  provided,  that  if  tenant 
iu  tail  tliscontinue,  or  suffer  a  descent,  or  do  any  other 
act  whatsoever,  that  after  his  death  without  issue  it 
s]]all  be  lawful  for  me  to  enter :  now  this  is  a  void 
condition,  for  it  importcth  a  repugnancy  to  law;  as  if 
I  would  over-rulc  that  where  the  law^  saith  I  am  put 
to  my  action,  I  nevertheless  will  reserve  to  myself  an 
entrv. 
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REGULA  XXII. 


Non  videtur  consensum  retinuisse  si  quis  ex  prcescripto  mu 
nantis  aliquid  vmmutaviL 

Although  choice  and  election  be  a  badge  of  con- 
sent, yet  if  the  first  ground  of  the  act  be  duress,  the 
law  will  not  construe  that  the  duress  doth  determine, 
if  the  party  duressed  do  make  any  motion  or  ofier. 

Therefbre  if  a  party  menace  me,  except  I  make  unto 
him  a  bond  of  40/.  and  I  tell  him  that  I  will  not  do 
it,  but  I  will  make  unto  him  a  bond  of  20/.  the  law 
shall  not  expound  this  bond  to  be  voluntary,  but  shall 
rather  make  construction  that  my  mind  and  courage 
is  not  to  enter  into  the  greater  bond  for  any  menace, 
and  yet  that  I  enter  by  compulsion  notwithstanding 
into  the  lesser. 

But  if  I  will  draw  any  consideration  to  myself,  as  if 
I  had  said,  I  will  enter  into  your  bond  of  40/.  if  you 
will  deliver  me  that  piece  of  plate,  now  the  duress  is 
discharged ;  and  yet  if  it  had  been  moved  from  the 
duressor,  who  had  said  at  the  first,  You  shall  take  this 
piece  of  plate,  and  make  me  a  bond  of  40/.  now  the 
gift  of  the  plate  had  been  good,  and  yet  the  bond  shall 
be  avoided  by  duress. 

REGULA  XXIII. 

Licita  bene  misceniur,  formula  nisi  juris  ohstet. 

The  law  giveth  that  favour  to  lawful  acts,  that  al- 
though they  be  executed  by  several  authorities,  yet 
the  whole  act  is  good. 

As  when  tenant  for  life  is  the  remainder  in  fee,  and 
they  join  in  a  livery  by  deed  or  without,  this  is  one 
good  intire  livery  drawn  from  them  both,  and  doth 
riot  inure  to  a  surrender  of  the  particular  estate,  if  it 
be  without  deed ;  *  or  confirmation  of  those  in  the 

*  Semble  clerement  le  ley  d*estre  contrary  in  anibideox  cases,  car  loa  est 
sans  fait,  est  livery  solement  de  cestui  in  le  rem'  et  surr'  de  partic'  ten%  aatre- 
ment  sera  forfeiture  de  son  estate,  et  lou  est  per  fait,  le  livery  passa  solement 
de  tenant,  car  il  ad  le  frank-tenement,  vide  accordant  Sur  Co.  1. 1.  79.  b.  77. 
a  Cora.  Plow.  59.  a.  140.  2  H.  5.  7.  13  H.  7. 14.  13  Ed.  4.  4.  a,  27  H.  8. 
13  M.  16  et  17.  EL  Dy.  339. 
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remainder,  if  it  be  by  deed ;  but  they  are  all  parties 
to  the  livery. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  the  remainder  in  fee  be,  and 
they  join  in  granting  a  rent,  this  is  one  solid  rent 
out  of  both  their  estates,  and  no  double  rent,  or  leDt 
by  confirmation. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  be  at  this  day,  and  he  make  a 
lease  for  three  lives,  and  his  own,  this  is  a  good  lease, 
Query.  and  warranted  by  the  statute  of  32  H.  VIII,  and  yet 
it  is  good  in  part  by  the  authority  which  tenant  in 
tail  hath  by  the  common  law,  that  is,  for  his  own  life^ 
and  in  part  by  the  authority  which  he  hath  by  the 
statute,  that  is,  for  the  other  three  lives. 

So  if  a  man,  seized  of  lands  deviseable  by  custom 
aud  of  other  land  held  in  knight's  service,  devise  aD 
his  lands,  this  is  a  good  devise  of  all  the  land  custo- 
mary by  the  common  law,  and  of  two  parts  of  the 
other  land  by  the  statutes. 

So  in  the  Star-chamber  a  sentence  may  be  good, 
grounded  in  part  upon  the  authority  given  the  court 
by  the  statute  of  3  H.  VII.  and  in  part  upon  that  an- 
cient authority  which  the  court  hath  by  the  common 
law,  and  so  upon  several  commissions. 

But  if  there  be  any  form  which  the  law  appointeth 
to  be  observed,  which  cannot  agree  with  the  diversi- 
ties of  authorities,  then  this  rule  faileth. 

And  if  three  coparceners  be,  and  one  of  them  alien 
Vide  1  In-  her  purparty,  the  feoffee  and  one  of  the  sisters  cannot 
8tit.  166.  b.  j^jjj  j^  ^  ^^^  (,  ^g    ^^»  facienda,"  because  it  behoveth 

the  feoffee  to  mention  the  statute  in  his  writ.  - 

REGULA  XXIV. 

Prcpsentia  corporis  tollit  errorem  nominisj  et  Veritas  Twminis 
tollit  errorem  demonstrationis. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  certainty, 

1.  Presence, 

2.  Name. 

3.  Demonstration  or  reference. 

Whereof  the  presence  the  law  holdeth  of  greatest 
dignity,  the  name  in  the  second  degree,  and  the  de- 
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monstration  or  reference  in  the  lowest,  and  always  the 
error  or  falsity  in  the  less  worthy. 

And  therefore  if  I  give  a  horse  to  L  D.  being  pre- 
sent, and  say  nnto  him^  L  S,  take  this  ;  this  is  a  good 
gift:,  notwithstanding  I  call  him  by  a  wrong  name : 
bnt  so  had  it  not  been  if  I  had  delivered  him  to  a 
stranger  to  the  nse  of  1.  S.  where  I  meant  1.  D. 

So  if  I  say  unto  L  S.  Here  I  give  you  my  ring  with 
the  ruby,  and  deliver  it  with  my  hand,  and  the  ring 
bear  a  diamond  and  no  ruby,  this  is  a  good  gift  not- 
withstanding I  name  it  amiss. 

So  had  it  been  if  by  word  or  writing,  without  the 
delivery  of  the  thing  itself,  I  had  given  the  ring 
with  the  iiibyj  although  I  had  no  such,  but  only  one 
%vith  a  diamond  which  I  meant,  yet  it  would  have 
passed. 

So  if  I  by  deed  grant  unto  you,  by  general  words, 
all  the  lands  that  the  King  hath  passed  unto  me  by 
letters  patents  dated  10  May,  unto  this  present  in- 
denture annexed,  and  the  patent  annexed  have  date 
10  July,  yet  if  it  be  proved  that  that  was  the  true 
patent  annexed,  the  presence  of  the  patent  maketh . 
the  error  of  the  date  recited  not  material ;  yet  if  no 
patent  had  been  annexed,  and  there  had  been  also  no 
other  certainty  given,  but  the  reference  of  the  patent, 
the  date  whereof  was  mis-recited,  although  I  had  no 
other  patent  ever  of  the  King,  yet  nothing  would  have 


Like  law  is  it,  but  more  doubtfiil,  where  there  is 
not  a  presence,  but  a  kind  of  representation,  which  is 
less  worthy  than  a  presence,  and  yet  more  worthy  than 
a  name  or  reference. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  ward,  that  I  will  tender 
unto  him  no  other  marriage,  than  the  gentlewoman 
whose  picture  I  delivered  him,  and  that  picture  hath 
about  it  €etatis  siitv  anno  Iti,  and  the  gentlewoman 
is  seventeen  years  old ;  yet  nevertheless  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  picture  was  made  for  that  gentle- 
woman, I  mays  notwithstg^nding  this  mistaking,  ten- 
ther  well  enough. 
k>  if  1  grant  you  for  hfe  a  way  over  my  hind,  ac- 
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cording  to  a  plot  intended  between  us,  and  after  I 
grant  vuito  yoii  and  your  heirs  a  way  according  to  the 
first  plot  intended,  whereof  a  table  is  annexed  to  these 
presents,  and  there  be  some  special  variance  between 
the  table  and  the  original  plot,  yet  this  representa- 
tion shall  be  certainly  sufficient  to  lead  unto  the  first 
plot ;  and  you  shall  have  the  way  in  fee  nevertheless, 
according  to  the  first  plot,  and  not  according  to  the 
table. 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  by  general  words  the  land 
which  the  khig  hath  granted  nie  by  his  letters  patents, 
"  quaruni  tenor  scquitur  in  haec  verba,"  etc.  and  there 
be  some  mistaking  in  the  recital  and  variance  from 
the  original  patent,  although  it  be  in  a  point  material, 
yet  the  representation  of  this  whole  patent  shall  be  as 
the  annexing  of  the  true  patent,  and  the  grant  shall 
not  be  void  by  this  variance. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  this  rule,  touching  the 
name  and  the  referencej  for  the  explaining  thereof,  it 
must  be  noted  what  things  sound  in  demonstration  or 
addition :  as  first  in  lands^  the  greatest  certainty  is, 
where  the  land  hath  a  name  proper,  a^  "  the  manor 
of  Dale,  Grandfield,"  etc.  the  next  is  equal  to  that, 
when  the  land  is  set  forth  by  bounds  and  abuttals,  as 
'*  a  close  of  pasture  bounding  on  the  east  part  upon 
Enisden-wood,  on  the  south  upon,"  etc*  It  is  also  i 
sufficient  name  to  lay  the  general  boundary,  that  is, 
some  place  of  larger  precinct,  if  there  be  no  other  land 
to  pass  in  the  same  precinct,  as  "  all  my  lands  in  Dale, 
my  tenement  in  St,  Dunstan's  parish,"  etc. 

A  farther  sort  of  denomination  is  to  name  lands  by 
the  attendancy  they  have  to  other  lands  more  notori- 
ous, as  **  parcel  of  my  manor  of  D,  belonging  to  such 
a  college  lying  upon  Thames  bank," 

All  these  things  arc  notes  found  in  denomination 
of  lands,  because  they  be  signs  local,  and  therefore  of 
property  to  signify  and  name  a  place  :  but  those  not^ 
that  sound  only  in  demonstration  and  addition,  are 
such  as  are  but  transitory  and  accidental  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  place. 

As  "  modo  in  teuura  et  occupatione "  of  the  pro- 
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prictary,  tenure  or  possession  is  but  a  thing  transitory 
in  respect  of  land ;  "  Oeneratio  venit,  generatio  mi- 
grat,  terra  autcm  manet  in  aeternum,*' 

So  likewise  matter  of  conveyance,  title,  or  instru- 
ment, 

As^  "  quae  perquisivi  de  L  D.  quae  descendebant  a 
I.  N.  patre  meo,"  or  "  in  praedicta  iiidentura  dimis- 
sionis,"  or  "  in  pra&dictis  literis  patentibus  specificat\  " 

So  likewise,  ''  contiiiciit*  per  aestimationem  20 
acras,"  or  if  per  cestimationetn  be  left  out,  all  is  one, 
for  it  is  understood,  and  this  matter  of  measure  al- 
though it  seem  local,  yet  it  is  indeed  but  opinion  and 
observation  of  men* 

The  distinction  being  made,  the  rule  is  to  be  ex- 
amined by  it. 

Therefore  if  I  grant  my  close  called  Dale  in  the 
parish  of  Hurst,  in  the  county  of  iSouthampton,  and 
the  parish  likewise  extendeth  into  the  county  of  Berk- 
shire, and  the  whole  close  of  Dale  lieth  in  the  county 
of  Berkshire  ;  yet  because  the  parcel  is  especially 
named,  the  falsity  of  the  addition  hiu-teth  not,  and 
yet  this  addition  is  found  in  name,  but,  as  it  was  said, 
it  was  less  worthy  than  a  proper  name. 

So  if  I  grant  "  tenementum  meum/'  or  "  omnia  te- 
nementa  mea,"  for  the  universal  and  indefinite  to  this 
pui"pose  are  all  one,  "  in  parochia  Sancti  Butolphi  ex- 
tra Aldgate,"  where  the  verity  is  e.vira  Bishopsgate^ 
in  tcnura  Gutlidmiy  which  is  true,  yet  this  grant  is 
void,  because  that  wliieh  sounds  in  denomination  is 
false,  which  is  the  more  worthy;  and  that  which  sounds 
in  addition  is  true,  which  is  the  less ;  ^  and  though 
in  tcnura  GuilidmU  which  is  true,  had  l>een  first 
placed,  yet  it  had  been  aU  one. 

But  if  1  grant  "  tenementum  meum  quod  perquisivi 
de  R.  C,  in  Dale,"  where  the  tmth  was  T.  C.  and  I 
have  no  other  tenements  in  D.  but  one,  this  grant  is 
good,^  because  that  which  sonndeth  in  name,  namely. 


^  St'mbllaiiCG  icy  Ic  grant  u»t  e»le  asecls  bon,  come  fuiL  rejsoJn  per  cur\  Co. 
lib.  3,  fcji.  10.  a/vid.  33  H.  8.  0^.50.  b.  12  El,  iK  Wt,  b.  ct  Co.  lib.  «. 
Uu  33,  H. 

*  Vide  lb,  qu*  cotittaria  estkx^  r^M  ky  amxi  Ic  primer  ceilainly  e»l  fiiux. 
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in  Dakf  is  true,  and  that  which  soundeth  in  addition, 
namely,  quod  perquisivh  etc.  is  only  false. 

So  if  I  grant  **  prata  mea  in  Dale  oontinentia  10 
acras,**  and  they  contain  indeed  twenty  acres,  the 
whole  twenty  pass. 

So  if  I  grant  all  my -lands,  being  parcels  **  maiierii_ 
de  D.  in  prsedictis  Uteris  patentibus  specificat',"  and.^ 
there  be  no  letters  patents,  yet  the  grant  is  good! 
enough. 

The  like  reason  holds  in  demonstrations  of  persons^ 
that  have  been  declared  in  demonstration  of  landsB 
and  places,  the  proper  name  of  every  one  is  in  cer-* 
tainty  worthiest :  next  are  such  appellations  as  are 
fixed  to  his  person,  or  at  least  of  continuance,  as,  son 
of  such  a  man,  wife  of  such  a  husband ;  or  addition 
of  o£Sce,  as,  clerk  of  such  a  court,  etc.  and  the  third 
are'  actions  or  accidents,  which  sound  no  way  in  ap- 
pellation or  name,  but  only  in  circumstance,  which 
are  less  worthy,  although  they  may  have  a  proper  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  intention  of  the  grant. 

And  therefore  if  an  obligation  be  made  to  /.  S. 
filio  et  haredi  G.  S.  where  indeed  he  is  a  bastard,  yet 
this  obligation  is  good. 

So  if  I  grant  land  "Episcopo  nunc  Londinensi,  qui 
me  erudivit  in  pueritia,"  this  is  a  good  grant,  although 
he  never  instructed  me. 

But  e  conversoy  if  I  grant  land  to  "  I.  S.  filio  et 
haeredi  G.  S."  and  it  be  true  that  he  is  son  and  heir 
unto  G.  S.  but  his  name  is  Thomas,  this  is  a  void 
grant. 

Or  if  in  the  former  grant  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Can- 
terbury who  taught  me  in  my  childhood,  yet  shall  it 
be  good,  as  was  said,  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
not  to  the  bishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  same  rule  holdeth  of  denomination  of  times, 
which  are  such  a  day  of  the  month,  such  a  day  of  the 
week,  such  a  Saint's  day  or  eve,  to  day,  to-morrow  j 
these  are  names  of  times. 

But  the  day  that  I  was  bom,  the  day  that  I  wa* 
married ;  these  are  but  circumstances  and  addition  of 
times. 
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And  therefore  if  I  bind  myself  to  do  some  personal 
attendance  upon  you  upon  Innocents  day,  being  the 
day  of  your  birth,  and  you  were  not  bom  that  day, 
yet  shall  I  attend. 

There  rest  two  questions  of  di£Sculty  yet  upon  this 
rule ;  first.  Of  such  things  whereof  men  take  not  so 
much  note  as  that  they  shall  fail  of  this  distinction  of 
name  and  addition. 

As,  "  my  box  of  ivory  lying  in  my  study  sealed  up 
with  my  seal  of  arms;  my  suit  of  arras  with  the 
story  of  the  nativity  and  passion :  '*  of  such  things 
there  can  be  no  name,  but  all  is  of  description,  and  of 
circumstance,  and  of  these  I  hold  the  law  to  be,  that 
precise  truth  of  all  recited  circumstances  is  not  re- 
quired. 

But  in  such  things  ^^  ex  multitudine  signorum  col- 
ligitur  identitas  vera,"  therefore  though  my  box  were 
not  sealed,  and  although  the  arras  had  the  story  of 
the  nativity,  and  not  of  the  passion,  if  I  had  no  other 
box,  nor  no  other  suit,  the  gifts  are  good ;  and  there 
is  certainty  sufficient,  for  the  law  doth  not  expect  a 
precise  description  of  such  things  as  have  no  certain 
denomination. 

Secondly,  Of  such  things  as  do  admit  the  distinc* 
tion  of  name  and  addition,  but  the  notes  Ml  out  to 
be  of  equal  dignity  all  of  name  or  addition. 

As,  ^'  prata  mea  juxta  communem  fossam  in  D." 
whereof  the  one  is  thie,  the  other  false ;  or  **  tenemen- 
tum  meum  in  tenura  Guilielmi,  quod  perqui^vi  de 
R.  C.  in  praedict'  indent'  specificat',"  whereof  one  is 
true,  and  two  are  false ;  or  two  are  true,  and  one 
false. 

So  *'ad  curiam  quam  tenebat  die  Mercurii  tertio 
die  Martii,"^  whereof  the  one  is  true,  the  other 
false. 

In  these  cases  the  former  rule,  **  ex  multitudine 
signorum,"  etc.  holdeth  not ;  neither  is  the  placing 
of  the  £dsity  (x  verity  first  or  last  material,  but  all 
must  be  true,  or  else  the  grant  is  void ;  always  un-  vide  Uven 
derstood,  that  if  you  can  reconcile  all  the  words^  and  »^'^*^^|* 
make  no  falsity,  that  is  quite  out  of  this  rule,  which  Imi^^ 
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hatti  place  only  where  there  is  a  tlirect  contrariety  or 
falsity  not  to  be  reconciled  to  this  rule. 

As  if  I  grant  all  my  land  in  D.  in  tenura  !•  S, 
which  I  purchased  of  L  N,  specified  in  a  demise  to 
I.  I>,  and  I  have  land  in  D,  whereof  in  part  of  them 
all  these  circumstances  are  true,  but  I  have  other 
lands  in  D.  wherein  some  of  them  fail,  this  grant  wiU 
not  pass  all  my  land  in  1).  for  there  these  are  refer- 
ences  and  no  words  of  falsity  or  error,  but  of  limitation 
and  restraint, 

REGULA  XXV. 

Amhigidias  verborum   latens  vetijicatione  suppletur  /    «am 
qum,  ex  facto  oritur  amhiguum  verificatione  facti  tollitur. 

There  be  two  sorts  of  ambiguities  of  words,  the  one 
is  arnbiguitas  patens^  and  the  other  latem.  Patens 
is  that  which  appears  to  be  ambiguous  upon  the  deed 
or  instrument :  laiens  is  that  which  secnieth  certain 
and  without  ambiguity,  for  any  thing  that  appeareth 
upon  the  deed  or  instrument ;  but  there  is  some  col- 
lateral matter  out  of  the  deed  that  breedeth  the  am- 
biguity. 

Arnbiguitas  patens  is  never  holpen  by  averment, 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  will  not  conple  and 
mingle  matter  of  speciality,  which  is  of  the  higher 
account,  with  matter  of  averment,  which  is  of  inferior 
account  in  law  ;  for  that  were  to  make  all  deeds  hol- 
low, and  subject  to  averments,  and  so  in  effect,  that  to 
pass  without  deed,  which  the  law  appoiuteth  shall  not 
pass  but  by  deed. 

Therefore  if  a  man  give  land  to  I.  £),  ei  I,  S.  ti 
hd'redibuSj  and  do  not  limit  to  whether  of  their  heirs, 
it  shall  not  be  supplied  by  averment  to  whether  of 
them  the  intention  was  the  inheritance  shoidd  be 
limited. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  tail,  though  it  be  by  will> 
the  remainder  in  tail,  and  add  a  proviso  in  this  man- 
ner :  Provided  that  if  he,  or  they»  or  any  of  them  do 
any,  etc.  according  to  the  nsnal  clauses  of  perpetuities, 
it  cannot  be  averred  upon  the  ambiguities  of  the  refer- 
ence of  this  clause,  that  the  intent  of  the  devisor  was. 
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that  the  restraint  should  go  only  to  him  in  the  re- 
mainder^ and  the  heirs  oS  his  body ;  and  that  the  ten- 
ant in  tail  in  possession  was  meant  to  be  at  large. 

Of  these  infinite  cases  might  be  put,  for  it  holdeth 
generally  that  all  ambiguity  of  words  by  matter  with- 
in the  deed,  and  not  out  of  the  deed,  shall  be  holpen 
by  construction,  or  in  some  case  by  election,  but  never 
by  averment,  but  rather  shall  make  the  deed  void  for 
uncertainty. 

But  if  it  be  ambiguitas  latens^  then  otherwise  it  is : 
as  if  I  grant  my  manor  of  S.  to  I.  F.  and  his  heirs, 
here  appeareth  no  ambiguity  at  all ;  but  if  the  truth 
be,  that  I  have  the  manors  both  of  South  S.  and  North 
S.  this  ambiguity  is  matter  in  fact;  and  therefore  it 
shaU  be  holpen  by  averment,  whether  of  them  was 
that  the  party  intended  should  pass. 

So  if  I  set  forth  my  land  by  quantity,  then  it  shall 
be  supplied  by  election,  and  not  averment. 

As  if  I  grant  ten  acres  of  wood  in  sale,  where  I  have 
an  hundred  acres,  whether  I  say  it  in  my  deed  or  no, 
that  I  grant  out  of  my  hundred  acres,  yet  here  shall 
be  an  election  in  the  grantee,  which  ten  he  will  take. 
And  the  reason  is  plain,  for  the  presumption  of  the 
law  is,  where  the  thing  is  only  nominated  by  quantity, 
that  the  parties  had  indifierent  intentions  which  should 
be  taken,  and  there  being  no  cause  to  help  the  uncer- 
tainty by  intention,  it  shall  be  holpen  by  election. 

But  in  the  former  case  the  diflPerence  holdeth,  where 
it  is  expressed,  and  where  not ;  for  if  I  recite.  Where- 
as  I  am  seised  of  the  manor  of  North  S.  and  South  S. 
I  lease  imto  you  unum  manerium  de  S.  there  it  is 
clearly  an  election.  So  if  I  recite.  Whereas  I  have 
two  tenements  in  St.  Dunstan's,  I  lease  unto  you  unum 
tenementum,  there  it  is  an  election,  not  averment  of 
intention,  except  the  intent  were  of  an  election,  which 
may  be  specially  averred. 

Another  sort  of  ambiguitas  latens  is  correlative 
unto  these :  for  this  ambiguity  spoken  of  before,  is 
when  one  name  and  appellation  doth  denominate  divers 
things,  and  the  second,  when  the  same  thing  is  called 
by  divers  names. 
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As  if  I  give  lauds  to  Christ-Church  in  Oxford,  and 
the  name  of  the  corporation  is  ^*  Ecclesia  Christi  in 
Universitate  Oxford,"  this  shall  be  holpen  by  averment, 
because  there  appears  no  ambiguity  in  the  words :  for 
this  variance  is  matter  in  fact,  but  the  averment  shall 
not  be  of  intention,  because  it  doth  stand  with  the 
words. 

For  in  the  case  of  equivocation  the  general  intent 
includes  both  the  special,  and  therefore  stands  with  the 
words :  but  so  it  is  not  in  variance,  and  therefore  the 
averment  must  be  of  matter,  that  do  endure  quantity, 
and  not  intention. 

As  to  say,  of  the  precinct  of  Oxford,  and  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  is  one  and  the  same,  and  not 
to  say  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was,  that  the 
grant  should  be  to  Christ-Church  in  that  University 
of  Oxford. 
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The  use  of  the  law  consisteth  principally  in  these  The  use  of 
thiee  things:  ^^e^^^tt 

I.  To  secure  nixens  persons  from  death  and  violence,  principally 

II.  To  dispose  the  property  of  their  goods  and*^**"*^'**^* 
lands. 

III.  For  preservation  of  their  good  names  from 
shame  and  infamy. 

For  safety  of  persons,  the  law  provideth  that  any  surety    to 
man  standing  in  fear  of  another  may  take  his  oath^^^P     ^ 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  that  he  standeth  in  fear  of 
his  hfe,  and  the  justice  shall  compel  the  other  to  he 
bomid  with  sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 

If  any  man  beat,  wound,  or  maim  another,  or  give  Action   for 
fidse  scandalous  words  that  may  touch  his  credit,  the?e*i^.^Jtc.** 
law  giveth  thereupon  an  action  of  the  case  for  the 
alander  of  his  good  name  ;  and  an  action  of  battery, 
or  an  appeal  of  maim,  by  which  recompence  shall  be 
recovered,  to  the  value  of  the  hurt,  damage  or  danger. 

If  any  man  kill  another  with  malice^  the  law  giveth  Appeal    of 
an  appeal  to  the  wife  of  the  dead,  if  he  had  any,  or^'''^®'  s^J 
to  the  next  of  kin  that  is  heir,  in  default  of  a  wife  ;  next  of  kin. 
by  which  appeal  the  defendant  convicted  is  to  suffer 
death,  and  to  lose  all  his  lands  and  goods :  but  if  the 
mfe  or  heir  will  not  sue,  or  be  compounded  withal, 
yet  the  King  is  to  punish  the  offence  by  indictment 
or  presentment  of  a  lawful  inquest  and  trial  of  the 
oflfender  before  competent  judges  ;  whereupon  \>em% 

VOL.   IV.  Or 
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found  guilty,  he  is  to  suffer  death,  and  to  lose  his 

lands  and  goods. 
Maiwjiaugh.     If  one  kill  another  upon  a  sudden  quarrel,  this  is 
forfeiture  of^an-slaughter,  for  which  the  offender  must  die,  except 
goods,  and  he  cau  read ;  and  if  he  can  read,  yet  must  he  lose  his 

w  en  not.     g^^^g^  |j^j.  ^^  Jands. 

And  if  a  man  kill  another  in  his  own  defence,  he 
shall  not  lose  his  life,  nor  his  lands,  hut  he  must  lose 
his  goods,  except  the  party  slain  did  first  assault  him, 
to  kill,  rob,  or  trouble  him  by  the  high-way  side,  or 
in  his  own  house,  and  then  he  shall  lose  nothing. 
Feio  de  se.       And  if  a  man  kill  himself,  all  his  goods  and  chattels 

are  forfeited,  but  no  lands. 
Felony   by     If  a  man  kill  another  by  misfortune,  as  shooting  an 
wMchance.  ^j^^^  ^j.  ^  |3^^.^  qj,  mark,  or  casting  a  stone  over  k 

house,  or  the  like,  this  is  loss  of  his  goods  and  chattels, 
but  not  of  his  lands  nor  life. 
Deodand.        If  a  horsc,  or  cart,  or  a  beast,  or  any  other  thing 
do  kill  a  man,  the  horse,  beast,  or  other  thing  is  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  and  is  called  a  Deodandj  and 
usually  granted  and  allowed  by  the  King  to  the  bishop 
almoner,  as  goods  are  of  those- that  kill  themselves. 
Catting  out     The  cuttiug  out  of  a  man's  tongue,  or  putting  out 
pSy*  muhis  eyes  maliciously,  is  felony ;  foi;  which  the  offender 
eyes.feiony.is  to  suflPcr  death,  and  lose  his  lands  and  goods. 

But  for  that  all  punishment  is  for  example's  gake, 
it  is  good  to  see  the  means  whereby  offenders  are  drawn 
to  their  punishment ;  and  first  for  matter  of  the  peace. 

The  ancient  laws  of  England,  planted  here  by  the 
Conqueror,  were,  that  there  should  be  officers  of  two 
sorts  in  all  the  parts  of  this  realm  to  preserve  the 
peace: 

1.  Constabularii  pacis. 

2.  Conservatores  paci$. 

The  office  of  The  oflScc  of  the  constable  was  to  arrest  the  parties 
Iwe.  *^**"'*'that  he  had  seen  breaking  the  peace,  or  in  fuiy  ready 
to  break  the  peace,  or  was  truly  informed  by  otheitt,  or 
by  their  own  confession,  that  they  had  freshly  broketd 
the  peace ;  which  persons  he  might  imprison  in  the 
stocks^  ox  in  his  own  house,  as  his  or  their  qn^Bty 
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required,  until  they  had  become  bounden  with  suretito 
to  keep  the  peace ;  which  obligation  from  thenceforth 
wsis  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  constable  to  the 
use  of  the  King ;  and  that  the  constable  was  to  send 
to  the  King's  exchequcir  cmt  chancery,  from  whence 
prooefiB  i^uld  be  awarded  to  levy  the  debt,  if  the 
peaee  were  broken. 

But  die  constables  coulid  not  arrest  any,  nor  make 
any  put  in  bond  upon  complaint  of  threatning  only, 
efxcept  they  had  seen  them  breaking  the  peace,  or  had 
oome  freshly  after  the  peace  was  broken.  Also,  these 
constables  should  keep  watch  about  the  town  for  the 
s^prehension  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  night- 
walkers,  and  eves-droppers,  scouts,  and  such  like,  and 
floeh  as  go  armed.  And  they  ought  likewise  to  raise 
hue  and  cry  against  murderers,  manslayers,  thieves 
and  rogues. 

Of  this  office  of  constable  there  were  high  con-High-con. 
stibles,  two  of  every  hundred;  petty  constables,  one^^^^^^l 
m  every  village:  they  were  in  andent  time  all  appoint- dred.  Petty 
ed  by  the  sheri£F  of  the  shire  yearly  in  his  court  called  for**^" 
the  SherifTs  Turn,  and  there  they  received  their  oath.vHiage. 
But  at  this  day  they  are  appointed  either  in  the  law- 
day  of  that  precinct  wherein  they  serve,  or  else  by  the 
high  constable  in  the  sessions  of  the  peace. 

The  SheriflF's  Turn  is  a  court  very  ancient,  incident  The  King's- 
to  his  office.     At  the  first  it  was  erected  by  the  Con-?'^".*?!',^?* 

1        11     1     1       XT'*       111  •      •  instituted, 

queror,  and  caUed  the  King  s  bench,  appointing  men  and  itsjuris* 
studied  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  to  execute  jus-^**^^°" 
tioe,  as  substitutes  to  him,  in  his  name,  which  men  are 
to  be  named  '^  Justiciarii  ad  placita  coram  rege  assig- 
nati : "  <me  of  them  being  capitalisjusticiariusy  call^ 
to  his  fdlows;  the  rest  in  number  as  pleaseth  the 
King :  of  late  but  three  justiciarii  holden  by  patent. 
In  this  court  every  man  above  twelve  years  of  ^e  was 
to  take  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King ;  if  he 
w«re  iK>und,  then  his  lord  to  answer  for  him.  In  this 
eoort  the  constables  were  appointed  and  sworn ;  break- 
acs  of  the  peace  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment ; 
the  parties  beaten  or  hurt  recompensed  upon  com- 
|laiiU»  of  damages;  all  appeals  of  murd^»  msAXcV) 
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robbery,  decided ;  contempts  against  the  crown,  publia 
annoyances  against  the  people,  treasons  and  felonies,.! 
and  all  other  matters  of  wrong  betwixt  party  and  partyi 

for  lands  and  goods. 

But  the  King  seeing  the  realm  grow  daily  more  andj 

wcc^d'^ndmore  populous,  and  that  tliis  one  court  could  not  dis-^ 

j!;J"';]f,;f; patch  all,  did  first  ordain  that  his  marshal  should  keepj 

i»  miiei  Ufa  court,  for  controversies  arising  within   the  verge, 

itLe^'^'ctc/^^''^**^^  was  within  twelve  miles  of  the  chiefest  tunnel. 

of  the  court ;  which  did  but  ease  the  King's  bench  in 

matters  only   concerning  debts,  co\'enants^  and  such* 

like,  of  those   of  the  King's   houshold  only  ;  never. 

dealing  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  concerning  the. 

crown  by  any  other  persons,  or  any  pleas  of  lauds. 

Sheriff't  Insonuich  as  the  King,  for  farther  ease,    having 

tiiied  Tpon  divided  this  kingdom  into  counties,  and  committing 

the  dimion^ljg  charfi;e  of  every  county  to  a  lord  or  earl,  did  direct 

tif  England    _  .    ^5  *^   .    ,  .       ^^  ,     .     , .      .  ,        i  i  i       t 

into   couQ^that  those  earls,  witliin  their  limits,  snould  look   to 
**"'  ^**='    the  matter  of  the  peace,  and  take  charge  of  the  con-. 
cmiied^'Cu- stables,  and  reform  public  annoyances,  and  swear  tne 
frftiid"^pifl-P'^^P''^  ^*^  ^^^^  crown,  and  take  pledges  of  the  freemen 
gii."         for  their  allegiance  ;  far  which  purpose  the  county  did 
once  every  year  keep  a  court,  called  the  Sheriff's  Turn  ; 
at  which  all  the  county,  except  women,  clergy,  cliikben 
under  twelve,  and  aged  above  sixty,  did  appear  to  give 
or  renew  their  pledges  for  allegiance.     And  the  court 
was  called,  '^  Curia  visus  franci  plegii,*'  a  view  of  the 
pledges  of  freemen  ;  or  **  Turn  a  comitatus." 
Suhdiviaion      At  wliich  meeting  or  court  there  fell,  by  occasiou 
i^fthecouTiiyQf  crreat  assciublies,  inuch  blood-shed,  scarcity  of  vic- 
hundreds,    tuals,  mutinies,  and  the  like  misciners,  w  men  are  inci- 
dent to  the  congTcgations  of  people,  by  which  the 
King  was  moved  to  allow  a  subdivision  of  every  county 
into  hundreds,  and  every  hundred  to  have  a  court* 
whereunto  the  people  of  every  hundred  should  be 
assembled  twice  a  year  for  survey  of  pledges,  and  use 
of  that  justice  which  was  formerly  executed  in  that* 
grand  court  for  ttie  county  ;  and  the  count  or  earl 
appointed  a  baihff  under  him  to  keep   the  hundred 
court- 
Thf  eiiarge     But  lu  the  €i\A,  the  Kings  of  this  realm  found  it 
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necessary  to  have  all  execution  of  justice  immediately  of  the  coun- 
from  themselves,  by  such  as  were  more  bound  thanjf^^^ 
earls  to  that  service,  and  readily  subject  to  correction  eari^,^and 
for  their  negligence  or  abuse ;  and  therefore  took  tOtoTClSf- 
themselves  the  appointing  a  sheriff  yearly  in  every "ff. 
county,  calling  them  "  Vicecomites,"  and  to  them  di- 
rected such  writs  and  precepts  for  executing  justice  in 
the  county,  as  fell  out  needful  to  have  been  dispatched, 
committing  to  the  sheriff  custodiam  cdmitatus ;  by 
which  the  earls  were  spared  of  their  toils  and  labours, 
and  that  was  Laid  upon  the  sheriffs.     So  as  now  the  The  sheriff 
sheriff  doth  all  the  King's  business  in  the  county,  and^j/J^j^ 
that  is  now  called  the  SherifFs  Turn ;  that  is  to  say,  courts,  &c 
he  is  judge  of  this  grand  court  for  the  county,  and 
also  of  all  hundred  courts  not  given  away  from  the 
crown. 

He  hath  another  court  called  the  county  court,  bounty 
belonging  to  his  office,  wherein  men  may  sue  monthly  Monthiy^by 
for  any  debt  or  damages  under  40^.  and  may  have**»«'*>*^"^- 
writs  for  to  replevy  their  cattle  distrained  and  im- 
pounded by  others,  and  there  try  the  cause  of  their 
distress ;  and  by  a  writ  called  justicies^  a  man  may 
sue  for  any  sum  ;  and  in  this  court  the  sheriff  by  a 
writ  called  an  exigent  doth  proclaim  men  sued  in 
courts  above  to  render  their  bodies,  or  else  they  be 
out-lawed. 

This  sheriff  doth  serve  the  King's  writs  of  process,  ^«°^ 
be  they  summons,  or  attachments,  to  compel  men  to  riff, 
answer  to  the  law,  and  all  writs  of  execution  of  the 
law,  according  to  judgments  of  superior  courts  for 
taking  of  mens  goods,  lands,  or  bodies  as  the  cause 
requireth. 

The  hundred  courts  were  most  of  them  granted  to  Hundred 
religious  men,  noblemen,  and  others  of  great  place,  whom  at 
And  also  many  men  of  good  quality  have  attained  by  ^*  ««"*- 
charter,  and  some  by  usage  within  manors  of  their 
own,  liberty  of  keeping  law-days,  and  to  use  their 
justice  appertaining  to  a  law-day. 

Whosoever  is  lord  of  the  hundred  court,  is  to  ap- J^»^  o^  *J»« 
point  two  high  constables  of  the  hundred,  and  also  isa^okttwo 
to  appoint  in  every  village  a  petty  constable,  with  a^i«*"  ««"»*•• 
tithuig-man  to  attend  in  his  absence,  and  to  be  aV.\)C!L^  ""^^ 
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commaiiclnient  when  he  is  present,  iu  all  services  of 
Ids  office  for  his  assistance. 
What  mat-  There  have  been,  by  use  aiitl  statute  law,  besides 
*^^'^^^^^[i^* surveying  of  the  pletlges  of  freemen,  and  giving  the 
ic€tsant!  Oath  of  allegiaiice,  and  making  of  constables,  many 
kw-dajs.  mJdit;ioiis  of  powers  and  authority  given  to  the  stew- 
ards of  leets  and  law-days,  to  be  put  in  use  in  their 
courts  ;  as  for  exaniple,  they  may  punish  inn-keepers, 
victuallers,  bakers,  butchers,  poulterers,  fishmongers, 
and  tradesmen  of  all  sorts,  selling  with  under-weights 
or  measures,  or  at  excessive  prices,  or  things  unwhole- 
some, or  ill  made,  in  deceit  of  the  people.  They  may 
punish  those  that  do  stop,  straiten,  or  annoy  the  high- 
ways, or  do  not,  according  to  the  provision  enacted, 
repair  or  amend  them,  or  divert  water-courses,  or  de- 
stroy fry  of  fisb^  or  use  engines  or  nets  to  take  deer, 
conies,  pheasants,  or  partridges,  or  build  pigeon- 
houses  ;  except  he  be  lord  of  the  manor,  or  parson  of 
the  church.  They  may  also  take  presentment  upon 
oath  of  the  twelve  swora  jury  before  them  of  all  fe- 
lonies ;  but  they  cannot  try  the  malefactors,  only  they 
must  by  indenture  deliver  over  those  presentments  of 
felony  to  the  judges,  when  they  come  their  circuits 
into  that  county.  All  those  courts  before  mentioned 
^rc  in  use,  and  exercised  as  law  at  this  day,  concern- 
ing the  sherifTs  law-days  and  leets,  and  the  offices  of 
high  constables,  jietty  constables,  and  tithing-men; 
howbeit,  with  some  ftirther  additions  by  statute  laws, 
laying  charge  upon  them  for  taxation  for  poor,  for 
soldiers,  and  the  like,  and  dealing  without  corruption, 
and  the  like, 

conserva-  Couscrvators  of  the  peace  wem  in  ancient  times 
p*^ace^by  *  Certain  which  were  assigned  by  the  King  to  see  the 
wriifortcnu  peace  maintained,  and  they  were  called  to  the  office 
L  King  r  by  the  King's  \\Tit,  to  continue  for  term  of  their  liveSi 
pleasure,    0^  ^t  thc  Kiug's  pleasuTe. 

What  ibcir  Fbr  this  service,  choice  was  made  of  the  best  men 
oiik4iwas.  of  calling  in  the  country,  and  but  few  in  the  shire. 
They  might  bind  any  man  to  keep  thc  peace,  and  to 
good  behaviour,  by  recognizance  to  thc  King  with 
sureties,,  and  they  might  by  warrant  send  for  the  party. 
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directing  their  warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  constable,  as 
they  please,  to  arrest  the  party  and  bring  him  before 
them.  This  they  used  to  do,  when  complaint  was 
made  by  any  that  he  stood  in  fear  of  another,  and  so 
took  his  oath ;  or  else  where  the  conservator  liimself 
did,  without  oath  or  complaint,  see  the  disposition  of 
any  man  incUned  to  quarrel  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  to  misbehave  himself  in  some  outrageous  manner 
of  force  or  fraud :  there  by  his  own  discretion  he 
might  send  for  such  a  fellow,  and  make  him  find 
sureties  of  the  peace,  or  of  his  good  behaviour,  as  he 
should  see  cause ;  or  else  commit  him  to  the  gaol  if 
he  refused. 

The  judges  of  either  bench  in  Westminster,  barons  CoiwerTa- 
of  the  exchequer,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  justices  iupeaoeby^ 
ejrre  and  assizes  in  their  circuits,  were  all,  without  ^."«^ 
writ,  conservators  of  the  peace  in  all  shires  of  Eng-   ^"  ^  ^' 
land,  and  continue  to  this  day. 

But  now  at  this  day  conservators  of  the  peace  are  J"'*"^®*^^*' 
out  of  use,  and  in  lieu  of  them  there  are  ordained  dai^/sn 
justices  of  peace,  assigned  by  the  King's  commissions  |^*^^^^^"- 
in  every  coimty,  which  are  moveable  at  the  King's  Power  of 
pleasure;  but  the  power  of  placing  and  displacing Pj*^{^|^^' 
justices  of  the  peace  is  by  use  delegated  from  the  theChancci- 
King  to  the  Chancellor.  *°'- 

That  there  should  be  justices  of  peace  by  com- 
missions, it  was  first  enacted  by  a  statute  made  1  Edw. 
III.  and  their  authority  augmented  by  many  statutes 
made  since  in  every  Kind's  reign. 

They  are   appointed  to  keep  four  sessions   every  fg°^°®  J|J" 
year ;  that  is,  every  quarter  one.     These  sessions  are  the  crown, 
a  sitting  of  the  justices  to  dispatch  the  affairs  of  their  ^^o^^pg^,^ 
commissions.     They  have  power  to  hear  and  deter-  ^f  p^^y 
mine,  in  their  sessions,  all  felonies,  breaches  of  theKrUtit. 
peace,  contempts  and  trespasses,  so  far  as  to  fine  thej^^*c«p- 
offender  to  the  crown,  but  not  to  award  reeompence  Dyer  69.  b. 
to  the  party  grieved.  ^'*ier°d'in 

*  They  are  to  suppress  riots  and  tumults,  to  re-quierde 
store  possessions  forcibly  taken  away,  to  examine  aU^'^J^J 
felons  apprehended    and    brought  before  them  ;    to  ion. 
see  impotent  poor  people,  or   maimed  soldiers  pro- •  A"*^*|"*y 
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vided  for,  according  to  the  laws ;  and  rogues,  vaga- 
bonds, and  beggars  punished.  They  are  both  to 
licence  and  suppress  ale-houses,  badgers  of  com  and 
victuals,  and  to  punish  forestallcrs,  regrators,  and 
ingrossers. 

Through  these,  iu  effect,  run  all  the  county  ser- 
vices to  the  crown^  as  taxations  of  subsidies^  muster- 
ing nien^  arming  them,  and  levying  forces,  that  is 
done  by  a  special  commission  or  precept  firom  the 
King.  Any  of  these  justices,  by  oath  taken  by  a 
man  that  he  standeth  in  fear  that  another  man  will 
beat  him,  or  kill  him ,  or  burn  his  house,  are  to  send 
for  the  party  by  warrant  of  attachment  directed  to 
the  sheriff  or  constable,  and  then  to  bind  the  party 
with  sureties  by  recognisance  to  the  King  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  also  to  appear  at  the  next  sessions  of  the 
peace;  at  ivhicli  next  sessions,  when  every  justice  of 
the  peace  hath  therein  delivered  all  their  recognisances 
so  taken,  then  the  parties  are  called,  and  the  cause  of 
binding  to  the  peace  examined,  and  both  parties  being 
hcardj  the  whole  bench  is  to  determine  as  they  see 
cause,  either  to  continue  the  party  so  bound,  or  else 
to  discharge  him. 

Tlie  jnstices  of  peace  in  their  sessions  are  attended 
by  the  constables  and  bailiffs  of  all  hundreds  and 
liberties  within  the  county,  and  by  the  sheriff  or  his 
deputy,  to  he  employed  as  occasion  shall  serve  in  ex- 
ecuting the  precepts  and  directions  of  the  court. 
They  proceed  in  this  sort :  The  sheriff  doth  summon 
twenty-four  freeholders,  discreet  men  of  the  said 
county,  whereof  some  sixteen  are  selected  and  swoni, 
and  have  their  charge  to  serve  as  the  grand  jury  ;  the 
party  indicted  is  to  traverse  the  indictment,  or  else  to 
confess  it,  and  so  submit  himself  to  he  fined  as  the 
court  shall  think  meet,  regard  had  to  the  offence,  ex- 
cept the  punishment  be  certdinly  appointed,  as  often 
it  is,  by  special  statutes. 

The  justices  of  peace  are  many  in  every  county*  and 
to  them  are  brought  all  traitors,  felons,  and  other 
malefactors  of  any  sort  upon  their  first  apprehension  ; 
and  that  justice  to  whom  they  are  brought  examine th 
them,  and  heareth  their  accusations,  but  judgeth  not 
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upon  it ;  only  if  he  find  the  suspicion  but  light,  then 
he  taketh  bond  with  sureties  of  the  accused  to  appear 
either  at  the  next  assizes,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  treason 
or  felony  ;  or  else  at  the  quaiter  sessions,  if  it  be  con- 
cerning riot  or  misbehaviour,  or  some  other  small 
offence.  And  he  also  then  bindeth  to  appear  those 
that  give  testimony  and  prosecute  the  accusation,  all 
the  accusers  and  witnesses,  and  so  setteth  the  party 
at  large.  And  at  the  assizes  or  sessions,  as  the  case 
falleth  out,  he  certifieth  the  recognisances  taken  of 
the  accused,  accusers,  and  witnesses,  who  being  there 
are  called,  and  appearing,  the  cause  of  the  accused 
is  debated  according  to  law  for  his  clearing  or  con- 
demning. 

But  if  the  party  accused  seem,  upon  pr^nant 
matter  in  the  accusation,  and  to  the  justice,  to  be 
guilty,  and  the  offence  heinous,  or  the  offender  taken 
with  the  mainour 9  then  the  justice  is  to  commit  the 
party  by  his  warrant,  called  a  mittimus^  to  the  gaoler 
of  the  common  gaol  of  the  county,  there  to  remain 
until  the  assizes.  And  then  the  justice  is  to  certify 
his  accusation,  examination,  and  recognisance  taken 
for  the  appearances  and  prosecution  of  the  witnesses, 
so  as  the  judges  may,  when  they  come,  readily  proceed 
with  him  as  the  law  requireth. 

The  judges  of  the  assizes  as  they  be  now  came  Judge*  of 
into  the  place  of  the  ancient  justices  in  eyre,  called  pjJ^JJ^jj^ 
**  justiciarii  itinerantes,"  which  in  the  prime  kings  after  andem 
the  conquest,  until  H.  IIPs  time  especially,  and  after  ittfIV"m. 
in  lesser  measure  even  to  R.  II's  time,  did  execute  K.ii. 
the  justice  of  the  realm  ;  they  began  in  this  sort. 

The  King,  not  able  to  dispatch  business  in  his  King's 
own  person,  erected  the  court  of  King's  bench.    That  JiJS?^e^ 
not  able  to  receive  all,  nor  meet  to  draw  the  people  countj 
all  to  one  place,  there  were  ordained  counties,  and  ^^^^ 
the  sheriflfe  turns,   hundred  courts,   and   particular  tunw,  bun- 
leets,  and  law-days,  as  before  mentioned,  which  dealt  aid  liw^**' 
only  with  crown  matters  for  the  public;  but  not  the  davs,  dealt 
private  titles  of  lands,  or  goods,  nor  thp  trial  of  grand  crown"mat. 
offences  of  treasons  and  felonies.     All  the  counties  of  ^«5.  J»**»" 
the  realm  were  divided  into  six  circuits:  and  two dkliun^]^ 


vate  title*  uf learned  inen,  well  read  in  the  laws  of  the  realm,  were 
gn"  ds,  "and  assigiicd  by  the  King's  couniiission  to  cveiy  circuit, 
in  all  trea-and  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  those  shires  allotted 
bniear  ^' ^^  ^^^^  citcuit,  iDakiug  proclamation  beforehand,  ft 
which  the  coHveniciit  tiiTie,  in  every  eouuty,  of  the  time  of  their 
court/nied<c<)ming,  aiid  place  of  their  sitting,  to  the  end  the 
dJcd  not  ijK  people  might  attend  them  in  every  county  of  that 
court, 

P^^  They  were  to  stay  three  or  four  days  in  every 

^H  county,  and  in  that  time  all  the  causes  of  that  county 
were  brought  before  them  by  the  parties  grieved,  and 
^^  all  the  prisoners  of  everj^  gaol  in  the  said  shire,  and 
^H  whatsoever  controversies  arising  concerning  life,  lands, 
or  goods. 
The  author-  The  authority  of  these  judges  in  eyre  is  in  part 
ity  of  judges  |.j.^^g|^l^jj  |jy  ^^^  ^£  parliament  to  justices  of  assise, 

tratvBiate'a    which  bc  uow  tliG  judgcs  of  circuits,  and  they  to  use 

o*f  a^sizr*  ^^^  same  course  that  justices  in  eyre  did,  to  proclaim 

their  coming  every  half  year,  and  the  place  of  thdr 

sitting. 

Justice*  "f       The  business  of  the  justices  in  eyre,  and  of  the 

lesse^fTbv justices  of  assizc  at  this  day,  is  much  lessened,  for 

the  court  Jf  that  in  H.  Ill's  time  there  was  erected  the  court  of 

p?el%r^ect- common-pleas  at  Westminster,  in  which  court  have 

^J  '"^.w-    been  ever  since,  and  yet  are,  begun  and  handled  the 

great  suits  of  lands,  debts^  benefices^  and  contracts, 

fines  for  assurance  of  lands  and  recoveries,  which  were 

w^ont  to  be  either  in  the  King's  bench,  or  else  before 

the  justices  in  eyre.     But  the  statute  of  Mag.  ChsLit 

cap,  11,  is  negative  against  it,  namely,  "  Commniiia 

placita  non  sequantnr  curiam  nostram,  sed  toneantur 

Justices  of  in  aliquo  loco  certo;"  which  locus  cert  us  must  be  the 

five'^com.  ^common-pleas;  yet  the  judges  of  circuits  have  now 

luifsiona,    gyg  commissious  by  which  they  sit. 

Oyer  and        The  first  is  E  commission  of  oyer  and  temiiner, 

whkfr^thr directed  unto  them,    and  many  others  of  the  best 

judges  are  accoimt,  iu  their  circuits :  hut  in  this  commission  the 

rum/ete^  j^tlges  of  assizc  arc  of  the  Quorum,  so  as  without 

them  there  c^in  be  no  proceeding. 

This  commission  giveth  them  power  to  deal  with 
treasons,  murders,  and  all  manner  of  felonies    and 
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misdemeanors    whatsoever  ;    aud  this  is  the  largest 
oooimission  that  they  have. 

The  second  is  a  commission  of  gaoWelivery,  that  GaoUddi- 
is  only  to  the  judges  theniselves,  and  the  clerk  ofHhe^^'^Jfy '^ 
assise  associate :  and  by  this  commission  they  are  to  ihe  judge* 
deal  with  every  prisoner  in  the  gaol,  for  what  oftcuce  ^'^I^J'''*' '^ 
soever  he  be  there,  and  to  proceed  with  him  according 
to  the  laws  of   the  realm,    and  the  quality  of  his 
offence ;  and  they  cannot  by  this  commission  do  any 
thing  concerning  any  man,  but  those  that  are  pri- 
soners in  the  gaoL     The  course  now  in  use  of  exe- 
cution of  this  commission  of  gaol   delivery,   is  this. 
There  is  no  prisouer  but  is  committed  by  some  justice 
of  peace,  who  before  he  committed  him  took  his  ex- 
aniination,  and  bound  liis  accusers  and  witnesses  to 
appear   and    prosecute   at   the   gaol-delivery.     This 
justice  doth  certify  these  examinations  and   bonds, 
and  thereupon  the  accuser  is  called  solemnly  into  the 
court,  and  when  he  appeareth,  he  is  willed  to  prepare 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  prisoner,  and  go  with 
it  to  the  grand  jury,  and  give  evidence  upon  their 
oaths,  he  and  the  witnesses  ;  which  he  doth :    and 
then   the  grand  jury  wiite  thereupon  either  "  hilla 
vera,"  and  then  the  prisoner  standeth  indicted:  or 
else  "  ignoramus,*'  and  then  he  is  not  touched.    The 
grand  jury  deUver  these  bills  to  the  judges  in  their 
court,    and  so  many  as  they  find  indorsed   "  billa 
vera,"  they  send  for  those  prisoners;  then  is  every  iiic Hianart 
man's  indictment  put  and  read  to  him,  and  they  ask^[^^*j!^  P^^j. 
him,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not :  if  he  saith.  Guilty,  the  justices 
his  confession  is  recorded;    if  he  say,  Not  guilty/'^ '''''^'*^^' 
then  he  is  asked  liow  he  will  be  tried ;  he  answereth, 
By  the  country.     Then  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  or  Hw 
retura  the  names  of  twelve  freeholders  to  the  court, {j;^s*^^J"^^_ 
which  freeholders  he  sworn  to  make  true  delivery  be-iivtrjf, 
tween  the  King  and  the  prisoner ;  and  then  the  in- 
dict^ient  is  again   read,  and  the  witnesses  sworn  to 
speak  tlieir  knowledge  concerning  the  fact,  and  the 
prisoner  is  heard  at  large  what  defence  he  can  make, 
and  then  tlie  jury  go   together  and  consult.     And 
after  a  while  they  come  in  with  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
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or  Not  guilty,  which  verdict  the  judges  do  record  ac- 
cordingly. If  any  prisoner  plead  Not  guilty  upon 
the  indictment,  and  yet  will  not  put  himself  to  trial 
upon  the  jury,  or  stand  mute,  he  sliall  be  pressed* 

The  judges,  when  many  prisoners  are  in  the  gaol, 
do  in  the  end  before  they  go  pemse  every  one.  Those 
that  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  and  found  Not 
guilty  by  the  select  jury,  they  judge  to  be  quitted, 
and  m  deliver  tbeni  out  of  the  gaoL  Those  that  are 
found  Guilty  by  both  juries,  they  judge  to  death, 
and  command  the  sheriff  to  see  execution  done, 
Those  that  refuse  trial  by  the  country,  or  stand  mute 
upon  the  indictment,  they  judge  to  be  pressed  to 
death.  Some  whose  offences  are  pilfering  under 
twelve  i>ence  value,  they  judge  to  be  whipped.  Those 
that  confess  their  indictments,  they  judge  to  death, 
whipping,  or  otherwise,  as  their  offence  requireth* 
And  those  that  are  not  indicted  at  all,  but  their  hill 
of  indictment  returned  with  "  ignoramus  '*  by  the 
grand  jury,  and  all  others  in  the  gaol,  against  whom 
no  bills  at  all  are  preferred,  they  do  acquit  by  pro- 
clamation out  of  the  gaol ;  that  one  way  or  other  they 
rid  the  gaol  of  all  the  i)risoners  in  it.  But  because 
some  prisoners  have  their  books,  and  are  biuDed  in 
the  hand,  and  so  delivered,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
the  reason  thereof.  This  having  their  books  is  called 
their  clergy,  which  in  ancient  time  began  thus. 
Books  ai-  For  the  scarcity  of  the  clergy  in  the  realm  of 
'^^''^Ic^^*''  England,  to  be  disposed  in  religious  houses,  or  for 
priestSj  deacons,  and  clerks  of  parishes,  there  was  a 
prerogative  allowed  to  the  clergy,  that  if  any  man 
that  could  read  as  a  clerk  were  to  be  condemned  to 
death,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  might,  if  he  would, 
claim  him  as  a  clerk,  and  he  w^as  to  see  him  tried  in 
the  face  of  the  court  whether  he  coidd  read  or  not 
The  book  was  prepared  and  brought  by  the  bishop, 
and  the  judge  was  to  turn  to  some  place  as  he  should 
think  meet;  and  if  the  prisoner  could  read,  then  the 
bishop  was  to  have  him  delivered  over  unto  him,  to 
dispose  of  in  some  places  of  the  clergy  as  he  should 
think  meet :  but  if  either  the  bishop  would  not  de- 
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mand  him,  or  that  the  prisoner  could  not  read,  then 
was  he  to  he  put  to  death. 

And  this  clergy  was  allowahle,  in  the  ancient  times  ciergy  ai. 
and  law,  for  all  offences,  whatsoever  they  were,  ex- 1!|^*^„*|^"^ 
oept  treason,  and  the  robbing  of  churches  of  their  offences, 
goods  and  ornaments.     But  by  many  statutes  niade  ^^p^^*"*" 
since,  the  dergy  is  taken  away  for  murder,  burglary,  robbing  of 
robbery,    purse-cutting,    horse-stealuig,   and    divers  ^^w^JU'en 
other  felonies,  particularized  by  the  statutes  to  the  a^»y.  1. 1* 
judges;  and  lastly,  by  a  statute  made  18  Elizabeth, in"J^*gia^; 
the  judges  themselves  are  appointed  to  allow  clergy  3.  :^bbery. 
to  such  as  can  read,  being  not  such  offenders  fromcutti^  5, 
whom  clergy  is  taken  away  by  any  statute,  and  to  see  Howe-steai- 
them  burned  in  the  hand,  and  so  discharge  them,  d^ven^oth^ 
without  delivering  them  to  the  bishop ;  howbeit,  the  b^'^^J^'Jj^j 
bishop  appointeth  the  deputy  to  attend  the  judges  of  is  e. 
with  a  book,  to  try  whether  they  can  read  or  not.        l!*!Sf**^ 

_  -i.T  ••  t         '1        .1  n     *         •       ^  allow 

The  third  commission  that  the  judges  of  circuits  clergy,  and 
have,  is  a  commission  directed  to  themselves  only,  ^uroed**^^" 
and  the  clerk  of  assize,  to  take  assizes,  by  which  they  tiie  hand, 
are  called  justices  of  assize;  and  the  oflBce  of  those chwge the 
justices  is  to  do  right  upon    writs  called   assizes,  pnsonen 
brought  before  them  by  such  as  are  wrongfully  thrust  delivering 
out  of  their  lands.     Of  which  number  of  writs  there  {|?«»"  ^  *« 
was  far  greater  store  brought  before  them  in  ancient  "  ***^' 
times  than  now;  for  that  mens  seisins  and  possessions 
are    sooner   recovered   by   sealing  leases   upon   the 
ground,  and  by  bringing  an  ejectione  JirnKS^   and 
trying  their  title  so,  than  by  the  long  suits  of  assizes. 

The  fourth  commission  is  a  commission  to  take  4.  Commb. 
Nisi  prius,  directed  to  none  but  to  the  judges  them-  ^^i***^* 
selves,  and  their  clerks  of  assizes,  by  which  they  are  directed  to 
called  justices  of  Nisi  prius.     These  Nisi  prius  hap-  *^5  ^e  *^"' 
pen  in  this  sort ;  when  a  suit  is  begun  for  any  mat-  clerk  of  the 


ter  in  one  of  the  three  courts,  the  King's  bench,  ^J^*  ^^ 

common-pleas,  or  the  exchequer  here  above,  and  the 

parties  in  their  pleadings  do  vary  in  a  point  of  fact ; 

as  for  example,  if  in  an  action  of  debt  upon  obligation 

the  defendant  denies  the  obligation  to  be  his  debt ;  or 

in  any  action  of  trespass  grown  for  taking  away  goods, 

the  defendant  denieth  uiat  he  took  them ;  or  in  ac- 
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lion  of  the  case  for  slanderous  words,  the  defendaut 
denieth  that  he  spake  them,  etc.  Then  the  plaintiff 
is  to  maintain  and  prove  that  the  obligation  is  the  de- 
fendant's deed,  that  he  either  took  the  goods,  or 
spake  the  words ;  upon  which  denial  and  affinnatiw 
the  law  saith,  that  i^sue  is  joined  betwixt  thean, 
which  issue  of  the  fact  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  men  of  the  county,  where  it  is  supposed  by 
the  plaintiff  to  be  done,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
judges  of  the  court  do  award  a  writ  of  Venire 
facias  in  the  King's  name  to  the  sheriff  of  that 
county,  commanding  him  to  cause  four  and  twenty 
discreet  freeholders  of  his  county,  at  a  certain  dsy, 
to  try  this  issue  so  joined ;  out  of  which  four  and 
twenty  only  twelve  are  chosen  to  serve.  And  that 
double  number  is  returned,  because  some  may  make 
default,  and  some  be  challenged  upon  kindred,  alliaoice, 
or  partial  dealing. 

These  four  and  twenty  the  sheriff  doth  name  and 

certify  to  the  court,  and  withal,  that  he  hath  warned 

thtem  to  come  at  the  day  according  to  their  writ 

But  because  at  the  first  summons  there  £^lleth  no 

punishment  upon  the  four  and  twenty  if  they  oome 

not,  they  very  seldom  or  never  appear  upon  thfe  first 

*jDi««mgas.  writ;  aud  upon  their  de&ult  there  is  another  writ* 

of"  pro-""*^'  returned  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  distrain 

ceeding  of  them  by  their  lands  to  appear  at  a  oertain  day  ap- 

^dredS.°^  pointed  by  the  writ,  which  is  the  next  term  after, 

The  course  "  Nisi  prius  justiciarii  nostri  ad  assisas  capiendas  ye- 

M^in  the  »«rint,'*  etc.  of  which  words  the  writ  is  called  a  Nisi 

t^bg  of   j^rius^  and  the  judges  of  the  circuit  of  that  county 

»*«p»w».  j^  ^jjj^^  vacation,  and  mean  time,  before  the  day  of 

appearance  appointed  for  the  jury  above,   here  by 

their  commission  of   Nisi  prius  have  authority   to 

take  the  appearance  of  the  jury  in  tibe  county  before 

them,  and  there  to  hear  the  witnesses  and  proofs  on 

both  sides,  concerning  the  issue  of  the  fact,  and  to 

take  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  against  the  day  they 

should  have  appeared  above,  to  return  the  verdict 

read  in  the  court  above,  which  return  is  ealled  a 

PoMtea.      Postea. 
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And  upon  this  verdict  clearing  the  matter  in  fact, 
one  way  or  other,  the  judges  above  give  judgment  for 
die  party  for  whom  the  verdict  is  found,  and  for  such 
damages  and  costs  as  the  jury  do  assess. 

By  those  trials  called  "  Nisi  prius,*'  the  juries  and 
the  parties  are  eased  much  of  the  charge  they  should 
be  put  to,  by  coming  to  London  with  their  evidences 
and  vritnesses ;  and  the  courts  of  Westminster  are 
eased  of  much  trouble  they  should  have,  if  all  the 
juries  for  trials  should  appear  and  try  their  causes  in 
those  courts ;  for  those  courts  above  have  little  leisure 
now.  Though  the  juries  come  not  up,  yet  in  mat- 
ters of  great  weight,  or  where  the  title  is  intricate  or 
difficult,  the  judges  above,  upon  information  to  them, 
do  retain  those  causes  to  be  tried  there,  and  the  ju- 
ries do  at  this  day,  in  such  cases,  come  to  the  bar  at 
Westminster. 

The  fifth  commission  that  the  judges  in  their  cir-  5-  Comm^ 
colts  do  sit  by,  is  the  commission  of  the  peace  in  every  ^^ion 
county  of  their  circuit.     And  all  the  justices  of  the  ^"^  ***  ^ 
peace,  having  no  lawftil  impediment,  are  bound  to  be  fustics  of  * 
present  at  the  assizes  to  attend  the  judges,  as  occa-  ^^J^^ 
sion  shall  fall  out:  if  any  make  default,  the  judges  riff  are  to  at- 
may  set  a  fine  upon  him  at  their  pleasure  and  discre-  !^"**  ***^ 
tions.     Also  the  sheniF  m  every  shire  through  the  their  coun- 
circuit  is  to  attend  in  person,  or  by  a  sufficient  de-  ^^' 
puty  allowed  by  the  judges,  all  that  time  they  be 
within  the  county,  and  the  judges  may  fine  him  if  he 
fail,  or  for  negligence  or  misbehaviour  in  his  office 
before  them ;  and  the  judges  above  may  also  fine  the 
sheriff,  for  not  returning,  or  not  sufficient  returning 
of  writs  before  them. 

Property  in  kmds,  how  gotten  or  transferred, 
I.  By  entry. 
II.  By  descent. 

III.  By  escheat. 

IV.  Most  usually  by  conveyance. 

-_.  -  ._  _,Ofthe  pro- 

I.  Property  by  entry  is,  where  a  man  findeth  apertyof 
pece  of  land  that  no  other  possesseth,  or  Yva\\\  ^-V^fc^'^t^^^ 
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unto,  and  he  that  so  findeth  it  doth  enter,  this  entry 
gaineth  a  property.     This  law  seemeth  to  be  derived 
from  this  text,  "  Terram  dedit  flliis  hominura,'*  which 
is  to  be  understood,  to  those  that  will  till  and  manure 
it,  and  so  make  it  yield  fruit :  and  that  is  he  that 
All  lands  in  entereth  into  it,  where  no  man  had  it  before.     But 
^^t     *^^s  manner  of  gaining  lands  was  in  the  first  days, 
Conque-     and  is  not  now  of  use  in  England,  for  that  by  the 
JSd'o^lm,  conquest  all  the  land  of  this  nation  was  in  the  Con- 
except,  1.    queror's  hands,  and  appropriated  unto  him ;  except 
and  ^^h-  rcligious  and  church  lands,  and  the  lands  in  Kent, 
lands.   «.   which  by  composition  were  left  to  the  former  owners, 
of  ui/^en  as  the  Conqueror  found  them  ;  so  that  none  but  the 
of  Kent,      bishopricks,  churches,  and  the  men  of  Kent,  can  at 
this  day  make  any  greater  title  than  from  the  con- 
quest, to  any  lands  in  England.    And  lands  possessed 
without  any  such  title,  are  in  the  crown,  and  not  in 
Land  left  him  that  first  entereth ;  as  it  is  in  land  left  by  the 
beiongedTto  ^^^  9  ^^^s  land  bclongeth  to  the  King,  and  not  to 
the  King,    him  that  hath  the  lands  next  adjoining,  which  was 
the  ancient  sea  banks.     This  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  inheritance  of  lands,  namely,  that  the  inheritance 
cannot  be  gained  by  the  first  entry.     But  an  estate 
for  another  man's  life  by  occupancy,  may  at  this  day 
be  gotten  by  entry.     As  a  man  called  A.  having  land 
conveyed  unto  him  for  the  life  of  B.  dieth  mthout 
making  any  estate  of  it,  there,  whosoever  first  entereth 
into  the  land  after  the  decease  of  A.  getteth  the  pro- 
perty in  the  land  for  time  of  the  continuance  of  the 
estate  which  was  granted  to  A.  for  the  life  of  B. 
which  B.  yet  liveth,  and  therefore  the  said  land  can- 
not revert  till  B.  die.     And  to  the  heir  of  A.  it  can- 
not go,  for  that  it  is  not  any  estate  of  inheritance, 
but  only  an  estate  for  another  man's  life ;  which  is 
not  descendable  to  the  heir,  except  he  be  specially 
named  in  the  grant,  namely,  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
As  for  the  executors  of  A.  they  cannot  have  it,  for 
it  is  not  an  estate  testamentary,  that  it  should  go  to 
the  executors  as  goods  and  chattels  should,  so  as  in 
truth  no  man  can  intitle  himself  unto  those  lands ; 
and  therefore  the  lawpreferreth  him  thatfirstentereth^ 


and  he  is  called  accupaus^  and  shall  hold  it.  during  Oiicupwicj. 

ttlie  life  of  B.  but  must  pay  the  rent,  perform  the  con*- 

Editions,  and  do  no  waste  :  and  he  may  by  deed  assign 

it  to  whom  he  please  in  his  life-time.     But  if  he  die 

before  he  assign  it  over,  then  it  shall  go  again  to 

i^bomsoever  first  entercth  and  holdcth  ;  and  so  all  the 

ife  of  B.  so  often  as  it  shall  happen. 

Likewise,  if  any  man  doth  wrongftdly  enter  into 
other  man's  possession,  and  put  the  right  owner 
^f  the  freehold  and  inheritance  from  it,  he  thereby 
tteth  the  freehold  and  mheritance  by  disseisin,  and 
nay  hold  it  against  all  men,  but  him  that  hath  right, 
md  his  heirs,  and  is  called  a  disseisor.  Or  if  any  one 
lie  seised  of  lands,  and  before  his  heir  doth  enter, 
me  that  hath  no  right  doth  enter  into  the  lands,  and 
loldeth  them  from  the  right  lieir,  he  is  called  an 
tbator^  and  is  lawful  owner  against  all  men  but  the 
ight  heir. 

And  jf  such  person  abator  or  disseisor,  so  as  the 
disseissor  hath  quiet  possession  five  years  next  after 
iie  disseisin,  do  continue  their  possession,  and  die 
ised,  and  the  land  descend  to  his  heir,  they  have 
"gained  the  right  to  the  possession  of  the  land  against 
him  that  hath  right,  till  he  recover  it  by  fit  action 
feal  at  the  common  law.  And  if  it  be  not  sued  for 
rt  the  common  law,  within  threescore  years  after  the 
lisseisin,  or  abatement  committed,  the  right  owner 
lath  lost  his  right  by  that  negligence.  And  if  a  man 
lath  divers  children,  and  the  elder,  being  a  bastard, 
Sloth  enter  into  the  land,  and  enjoy eth  it  quietly  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  dictli  thereof  so  seised,  his  heirs 
ihall  hold  the  land  against  all  the  lawful  children,  and 
lieir  issues. 

II.  Property  of  lands  by  descent  is,  where  a  man  pr»perty  of 

lath  lands  of  inheritance  and  dieth,  not  disposing  of  ^^^^^J^-^*^^ 

them,  but  leaving  it  to  go,  as  the  law  casteth  it, 

pon  the  heir.     This  is  called  a  descent  in  law,  and 

[pon  whom  the  descent  is  to  light,  is  the  question. 

""or  which  pui*])ose,  the  law^  of  inheritance  preferreth 

VOL,  IV.  H  i 
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the  first  child  before  all  others,  and  amongst  children 
the  inale  before  the  female;  and  amongst  males  the  first 
bom.    If  there  be  no  children,  then  the  brother ;  if  lib 
brother,  then  sisters;  if  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  then 
uncles,  and  for  lack  of  uncles,  aunts  ;  if  none  of  them, 
then  cousins  in  the  nearest  degreeof  consanguinity,  widi 
Sre/role"s  *^^^^  three  rules  of  diversities,     1.  That  the  eldest 
tee  ro  es.  ^^^^  ^j^^jj  solcly  inherit ;  but  if  it  come  to  females, 
then  they  being  all  in  an  equal  degree  of  neatmss 
shall  inherit  all  together,  and  are  called  pai^oefid^ 
and  all  they  make  but  one  heir  to   the    anbesfdtr. 
Stoof  the  ^'  '^^*  ^^  brother  or  sister  of  the  half  blood  sihall  in- 
half  bicMxi   herit  to  Ms  brother  or  sister,  but  as  a  child  to  his 
^!|^'J°" parents:  as  for  example,  if  a  man  have  two  Wivttk, 
brother  or    aud  by  either  wife  a  son,  the  eldest  son  over-livinj; 
only  M**a*   his  father,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  inheritance  of  tlfe 
child  to  bis  father,  being  fee-simple ;  but  if  he  entereth  and  diefli 
P*™***      without  a  child,  the  brother  shall  not  be  his  -heir, 
because  he  is  of  the  half  blood  to  him,  but  the  nnde 
of  the  eldest  brother  or  sister  of  the  whole  blood  :  yrt 
if  the  eldest  brother  had  died,  or  had  not  entered  in 
the  life  of  the  father,  either  by  such  entry  or  con- 
veyance, then  the  youngest  brother  should  inherit  'the 
land  that  the  father  had,  although  it  were  a  child  by 
the  second  wife,  before  any  daughter  by  the  first. 
Deicent.     The  third  rule  about  descents  :  The  land  purchased 
so  by  the  party  himself  that  dieth,  is  to  be  inherited ; 
first,  by  the  heirs  of  the  father's  side ;  then  if  he  have 
none  of  that  part,  by  the  heirs  of  the  mother's  side. 
But  lands  descended  to  him  from  his  &ther  or  md- 
ther,  are  to  go  to  that  side  only  from  which  thieij 
came,  and  not  to  the  other  side. 

Those  rules  of  descent  mentioned  before  are  to  be 
understood  of  fee-simples,  and  not  of  entailed  lands : 
and  those  rules  are  restrained  by  some  particular  cus- 
Cuatoms  of  toms  of  somc  particular  places :  as  namely,  the  ciift 
^^  toms  of  Kent,  that  every  male  of  equal  degree  of  child- 
hood, brotherhood,  or  kindred,  shall  inherit  equally^  ai 
daughters  shall,  being  parceners;  and  in  m^ny  bo- 
rough towns  of  Enghind,  the  custom  alloweth  th< 
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youngest  son  to  inherit,  aiid  so  the  youngest  daughter. 
The  custom  of  Kent,  is  called  Gavelkind.  The  cus* 
>m  of  boroughs,  Burgh-EngHsh, 

And  there  is  another  note  to  be  observed  in  fee- 
imple  inheritance,  and  that  is,  that  every  heir  having 
-simple  land  or  inheritance,  be  it  by  common  law 
by  custom,  of  either  Gavelkind  or  Burgh-English, 
chargeable,  so  far  forth  as  the  value  thereof  cx- 
jndeth,  with  the  binding  acts  of  the  ancestors  from 
whom  the  inheritance  descendeth ;  and  these  acts  are 
Collateral  incumbrances,  and  the  reason  of  this  charge 
ll,  "  Qui  sentit  commodum,  sentire  debet  ct  incorn- 
feodum  sive  onus."  As  for  example*  if  a  man  bind 
Kimself  and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation,  or  do  cove- 
Bant  by  ivTiting  for  him  and  his  heirs,  or  do  grant  an 
annuity  for  him  and  his  heirs,  or  do  make  a  warranty 
"land,  binding  him  and  his  heirs  to  warranty:  in 
11  these  cases  the  law  chargeth  the  heir  after  the 
^ath  of  the  ancestor  with  this  obligation,  covenant, 
muity,  and  warranty  :  yet  with  these  three  cautions : 
5t,  that  the  party  must  by  special  name  bind  him- 
&lf  and  his  heirs,  or  covenant,  grant,  and  warrant 
[)r  himself  and  his  heirs ;  otherwise  the  heir  is  not 
be  touched*  Secondly,  that  some  action  must  be 
brought  against  the  heir,  whilst  the  land  or  other 
iheritance  resteth  in  him  unaliened  away  :  for  if  the 
icestor  die,  and  the  heir,  before  an  action  be  brought 
liiifit  him  upon  those  bonds,  covenants,  or  warran- 
ies,  do  alien  away  the  land,  then  the  heir  is  clean 
ischarged  of  the  bmtlen  ;  except  the  land  was  by 
jraud  conveyed  away  of  purpose  to  prevent  the  suit 
itended  against  him.  Thmlly,  that  no  heir  is  far- 
ler  to  be  charged  tlian  the  value  of  the  land  de- 
andcd  unto  him  from  the  same  ancestor  that  made 
le  instnunent  of  charge,  and  that  land  also,  not  to 
sold  out-right  for  the  debt,  but  to  be  kept  in  ex- 
^nt,  and  at  a  yearly  value,  until  the  debt  or  damage 
run  out.  Nevertheless,  if  an  heir  that  is  sued 
^pon  such  a  debt  of  his  ancestor  do  not  deal  clearly 
rith  the  court  when  he  is  sued,  tliat  is,  if  he  come 
3t  in  immediately,  and  by  way  of  confe^sipji  jset 
H  2 
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down  the  true  quantity  of  his  inheritance  descended, 
and  so  submit  himself  therefore,  as  the  law  requiretb, 
then  that  heir  that  otherwise  denieaneth  himself,  shall 
be  charged  of  his  own  lands  or  goods,  and  of  his 
money,  for  this  deed  of  his  ancestor.  As  for  example ; 
if  a  man  bind  himself  and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation 
of  one  hunrlred  pounds,  and  dieth  leaving  but  ten 
acres  of  land  to  his  heir^  if  bis  lieir  be  sued  upon  the 
bond,  and  cometh  in,  and  denieth  that  he  hath  any 
lands  by  descent^  and  it  is  found  against  hira  by  the 
verdict  that  he  bath  ten  acres ;  this  heir  shall  be  now 
charged  by  his  false  plea  of  his  own  lands,  goods,  and 
body,  to  pay  the  hundred  pound,  although  the  ten 
acres  be  not  worth  ten  pound* 

Property  of      III,  Property  of  lands  by  escheat,  is  where  the 

Mchcat^  owner  died  seisetl  of  the  lands  in  possession  without 
Two  causes  child  or  other  heir,  thereby  the  land,  for  lack  of  other 
i!Bam*d'y.  ^^^^»  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  escheat  to  the  lord  of  whom  it  is  hol- 
2,Attftiiider  dcu.  This  kck  of  heir  happeneth  principally  in  two 
feionj?''"'  ^^^^^  '    First,  where  the  land's  owner  is  a  bastard* 

Secondly,  where  he  is  attainted  of  felony  or  treason. 

For  neither  can  a  bastard  have  any  heir,   except  it  be 

his  own  child,  nor  a  man  attainted  of  treason,  although 

it  be  his  own  child. 
of  utalfn  Upo^  attainder  of  treason  the  King  is  to  have  the 
inii'ieih  the  laud,  although  he  be  not  the  lord  of  whom  it  is  held» 
King,  because  it  is  a  royal  escheat.  But  for  felony  it  is  not 
laads  be  Tint  SO,  lor  there  the  King  IS  not  to  have  the  escheat 
hiT r^^iiher-  ^^^cp*  ^^"^  ^^i^d  ^^  holden  of  him  :  and  yet  where  the 
wise  in  at-  laud  is  uot  holdcu  of  him,  the  King  is  to  have  the 

feb^yleL.  ^^"^  ^^^  ^  Y^^^'  ^^^^  ^  ^^J  "^^^^^  cnsuing  the  judgment 
for  thtfe  the  of  thc  attainder,  with  a  liberty  to  commit  all  manner 
hnyKut un-  ^f  waste  all  that  year  in  houses,  gardens,  ponds,  landu, 

mtm,  diem     and  WOOds. 

In  ^cheats,  ^^  these  cscbeats  two  things  are  especially  to  be 
i.Tiieie-  observed ;  the  one  is,  the  tenure  of  the  lands,  because 
"naTner  '^  it  dlrcctcth  thc  pcrson  to  whom  the  escheat  belongeth* 
^rheat-  namely,  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  whom  the  land  is 
holden.  2.  The  manner  of  such  attainder  which  draw- 
eth  with  it  the  escheat.  Concerning  the  tenure  of  lands, 
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is  tD  be  understood,  that  all  lands  are  holdcn  of  the 
rown  either  mediately  or  immediately,  and  that  the 
scheat  appertaxneth  to  the  immediate  lord,  and  not 
the  mediate.     The  reason  why  all  land  is  holden  of 
le  crown  immediately,  or  by  mesne  lords^  is  this  : 
The  *  Conqueror  got  by  right  of  conquest  all  the*  TheCon^ 
land   of  the  realm  into  his  own  hands  in  demesne, '^IIT'i^''! 
taking  irom  every  man  all  estate,  tenure,  property,  of  tht.  realm 
and  liberty  of  the  same,  except  religious  and  church  J"J^*^^^^'!^j^^j 
lands,  and  the  land  in  Kent ;  and  still  as  lie  gave  any  r^servid 
fef  it  out  of  Ms  own  hand,  he  reserved  some  retribu-  "on^icer"* 
■lion  of  rents,  or  services,   or  both,  to  him  and  to  his  i^night'a 
heirs  ;  which  reservation  is  that  which  is  called  the  lu^dtr^m 
tenure  of  land.  irwtUuted. 

In  which  reservation  he  had  four  institutions,  exceed*  ^^^^  ^c^f^- 
ing  politic  and  suitable  to  the  state  of  a  conqueror.  uigZ^s^^r- 
First,  Seeing  his  people  to  be  part  Normans,  and^*^<^^     . 
^art  Saxons,  the  Noiinans  he  brought  with  him,  theofijiew"^ 
PSaxons  he  found  here;  he  bent  himself  to  conjoin ^^^J^!'"^*^'^J^ 
theni  by  mamagcs  in   amity,   and  for  that  purpose  Homageatid 
ordained,  that  if  those  of  his  nobles,  knights,  and  pj^'^^  ^ 
gentlemen,  to  whom  he  gave  great  rewards  of  lands,  nn* 

(fihould  die,  leaving  their  heir  within  age,  a  male  with^  of'thi'ccSJ 
m  twenty-one,  and  a  female  within  fourteen  years,  qu^^roTmUie 
and  unmarried,  then  the  King  should  have  the  be-  ^^^t^i^t 

K towing  of  such  heirs  in  marriage  in  sudi  a  family, 
jid  to  such  persons  as  he  should  think  meet ;  which 
interest  of  marriage  went  still  implied,  and  doth  at 
■dtkis  day  in  every  tenure  called  knight's  service. 
m    The  second  was,  to  the  end  that  his  people  should  Rcaeryattoa 
ntill  be  consented  in  warlike  exercises,  and  able  for  his^^*^^jj***j" 
defence.     When  therefore  he  gave  any  good  portion  keep  a  hor» 
,€f  lands,  that  might  make  the  party  of  abilities  or^^^f*^^"; 
trength,  he  withal  reserved  this  service,  that  that  w^^  ^'^"^ 
party  and  his  heirs  having  such  lands,  should  keep  aXn  u^c 
lorse  of  service  continually,  and  serve  upon  him  him*  "^^"g  ^«°* 
elf  when   the  king  went  to  wars  ;  or  else^  having 
impediment  to  excuse  his  own  person,  should  find 
another  to  sene  in  his  place:  which  service  of  horse 
ind  man  is  a  part  of  that  tenure  called  knight's  ser- 
rice  at  this  day. 
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But  if  the  tenant  him  self  be  an  infant,  the  king 
is  to  hold  this  land  hiiTiself  until  he  come  to  fiill  age, 
finding  him  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  other  necessaries, 
and  finding  a  horse  and  a  man  with  the  overploB,  to 
serve  in  the  waii?,  as  the  tenant  himself  should  do  if 
he  were  at  full  age. 

But  if  this  inheritanec  descend  upon  a  woman  that 
cannot  serv^e  by  her  sex,  then  the  King  is  not  to  have 
the  lands,  she  being  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  becanse 
she  is  then  able  to  have  a  husband  that  may  do  the 


service  in  person. 

^  The  third  institution  was,  that  upon  every  gift 

lion  of  ttie        -   -         -     -  -  -    ^  .        J  .^    , 


3.  Inititn- 

Conqucror  of  I^d  the  King  Feservcd  a  vow  and  an  oath  to  hind 
^as,  thai  his  the  party  to  his  faith  and  loyalty  :  that  vow  was  caUed 
kn"ight*sser^  homage,  the  oatli  fealty.     Homage  is  to   be  done 
I'^Jmre  ^^^^^^^J^S*  holding  his  hands  between  the  knees  of  tie 
i  Feaity^.^lord,  saying  in  the  French  tongue,  I  become  your  man 
of  life  and  limb,  and  of  earthly  honour.     Fealty  is 
to  take  an  oath  upon  a  book,   that  he  vrill  be  a  faith- 
ful tenant  to  the  King,  and  do  his  service,  and  pay 
his  rents  according  to  his  tenure. 
4/  instittt.       ^  The  fourth  institution  was*  that  for  recognition 
^^Liifr^^f  t^^  King's   bounty  by  every  heir  succeeding  his 
of    the     ancestor  in  those  knight's  service  lands,  the  King 
tj^^cv^rj  should  have  primer  seisin  of  the  lands,  which  is  one 
jieirio  paj  year's  profit  of  the  land  ;  and  until  this  be  paid,  the 
profi?ofibeKing  is  to  have  possession  of  the  land,  and  then  to 
lands  called  restore  it  to  the  heir  ;  which  continueth  at  this  day 
lu  use,  and  is  tJie  very  cause  of  suing  livery,  and  that 
as  well  where  the  heir  hatli  been  in  ward,  as  otherwise. 
These  before-mentioned  be  the  rights  of  the  tenure, 
called  knight*s  service  in  capife^  which  is  as  much  to 
say,  as  tenure  ik  persona  regis  ;  and  caput  being  the 


pr%merse}sm. 


Kbi^hrs 
service  in 
mpite  is 
tttmtc  dg 
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^  Ai«l  innney  to  mnkc  the  King's  cide&t  son  a  knight,  or  to  marry  his  eldest 
daughter,  i«i  likewise  due  to  ha  Maji^y  from  every  one  of  hh  tenaub  in 
knigirt*s  servicr,  that  hold  by  a  whole  fct-  ifOa.  and  from  every  tenant  in  >oCig«» 
if  hijs  land  he  worth  twenty  poimd  ptr  annum,  gOs. 

•  Escnage  was  likewise  due  unto  the  King  fmm  his  tenant  by  liiiight'f  «f- 
vice;  when  his  Maj^stly  mndc  a  vo>ngc  foyal  to  wai  Jigainjt  another  ntdiW' 
those  of  b»  .h»iia43t3  Chat  did  in»t  atlenii  hhii  there  for  forty  days  wiili  liorjc  aiuI 
f*irnitur*j  fit  foi  ac-rvicfj  were  ta  be  a^^esaed  in  a  certain  ^um  by  act  of  paiJU* 
ment,  to  be  paid  imlu  hi*  Mnjealy  ^  which  aa^rssmcnt  h  called  escunge. 


cfaiefest  part  of  the  person,  it  is  called  a  tenure  ini^*ona  «- 
capit€y  or  in  chief.  And  it  is  also  to  be  noted,  thatf"nis  hj^' 
»s  this  tenure  in  capite  by  knight's  service  generally  g^and  «?- 
was  a  great  safety  to  the  crown,  so  also  the  Conqueror  irpaj  relief 
instituted  other  tenures  in  capite  necessary  to  his**  *^«  ^^'^ 
estate ;  as  namelj%  he  gave  divers  lands  to  be  holden  llt^  ^113L 
of  him  by  some  special  service  about  his  person,  or  by  ""star's °vd 
bearing  some  special  office  in  his  house,  or  in  the  field,  of  the  jTndf 
yiich  have  kniMits  service  and  more  in  them,  aud*^  *'^^^  . 

S%  1  n     1  1  T  .  Ill      tiUra  rfprtUi 

|aese  be  called  tenures  by  grand  serjeanty.     Also  heGraed  aer- 

Brovided  upon  the  first  gift  of  lands  to  have  i^evenuesJpJ°^-^^_ 
y  continual  service  of  plougliing  his  land,  repairingjeanty. 
[lis  houses,  parks,  pales,  castles,  and  the  like.     And 

E>metimes  to  a  yearly  provision  of  gloves,  spurs,  haveks, 
orses,  hounds,  and  the  like ;  which  kind  of  rescrva- 
Rions  arc  called  also  tenures  in  chief,  or  in  capite  of 
he  King,  but  they  are  not  by  knight's  service,  because 
;liey  required  uo  personal  service,   but  such  things  as 
he  tenant  may  hire  another  to  do,  or  provide  for  his 
noney.     And  this  tenure  is  called  a  tenure  by  socage  The  inatuu-^ 
^  capite^  the  word  soca  signifying  the  plough  ;  how-  ^™  ^^  s*^ 
>eit  in  this  latter  time,  the  service  of  ploughing  the^tf^  l^d* 
gind,  and  of  harvest  works,  is  tunied  into  money-rent,  JJj^^^'j^^^^J^ 
^r  that  the  Kings  do  not  keep  tlieir  demesne  in  their  money-reat. 
>,wn  hands,  as  they  were  wont  to  do ;  yet  what  lands 
srere  de  antiquo  dominio  coi^ome,  it  well  appcareth  in 
;he  records  of  the  exchequer  called  the  book  of  Dooms- 
Jay.    And  the  tenants  in  ancient  demesne  have  many 
mmunities  and  privileges  at  this  day,  that  in  ancient 
imes  were  granted  unto  those  tenants  by  the  crown  j 
he  particulars  whereof  arc  too  long  to  set  down. 
These  tenures  in  capite,  as  well  that  by  socage^  as 

Ke  others  by  knight's  service,  have  this  property  ;  that 
e  tenants  cannot  alien  their  lands  without  licence 
i  the  King  j  if  they  do,  the  King  is  to  have  a  fine 
pr  the  contempt,  and  may  seize  the  land,  and  retain 
It  untU  the  fine  be  paid.     And  the  reason  is,  because 
the  King  would  have  a  liberty  in  the  choice  of  his 
■pnant,  so  that  no  man  should  presume  to  enter  into 
^hose  lands,  and  hold  them,  for  which  the  King  was 
to  have  those  special  services  done  him,   without  the 


King's  leave ;  this  licence  and  fine,  as  it  is  now  diges- 
ted, is  easy  and  of  course. 
Office  of  all*     There  is  an  office  called  the  office  of  alienation^ 
^cenceofi^^^^here  any  man  may  have  a  licence  at  a  reasonable 
lieaaaon  is  rate,  that  is,  at  the  third  part  of  one  year's  value  of 
^art  D^iLthe  land  moderately  rated-     A  tenant  in  capite  by 
yearns  value  knight's  service  Or  grand  serjeanty,  was  restrained  by 
Moderately  aucient  statutc,  that  he  should  not  give  nor  alien  away 
rated,        j^o^c  of  ijig  lands,  than  that  with  the  rest  he  might 
be  able  to  do  the  service  due  to  the  King ;  and  this 
is  now  out  of  use. 
Aid,  what.      \ji^  to  this  tenure  by  knight's  service  in  chief  was 
torght'sse^- incident,  that  tlie  King  should  have  a  certain  sum  of 
viccincapifej^Q^-^gy  called  ^/W,  due,  to  be  ratably  levied  amongst 

paid  It  to        ,,     -  V  '  '  ^  ^  1      •     T        J       A  t 

make  the  all  toose  tenants  proportionably  to  tbeir  lands,  to  make 
^J^^s'*^^^''^his  eldest  son  a  knight,  or  to  marry  his  eldest 
bnigiit,  or  daoghter, 

cid^t"^  ^'*  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  those  that  hold  lands 
daughter,  by  the  teum*e  of  socage  in  capUe,  although  not  by 
^"ge**iR^  knight's  service,  cannot  alien  without  licence,  and  they 
ftw'i^*'        are  to  sue  livery,  and  pay  primer  seisiJT^  but  not  to 

be  in  ward  for  body  or  land. 
How  manors  By  example  and  resemblance  of  the  King's  policy 
rrcate'd/'^''*^^  these  institutions  of  tenures,  the  great  men  and 
MaQOTacre,  gentlemen  of  this  realm  did  the  like  so  near  as  they 
gieat  Jen  couM ;  as  for  example,  when  the  King  had  given  to 
!S  '"^'^j)-""  ^^y  ^f  them  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  this  party 
in  the  inlti^  purposing  in  this  place  to  make  a  dwelling,  or,  as  the 
tenurTg''^^^^*^  word  IS,  his  mansiou^iousc,  or  his  manor-house, 
m-inCT-e,  tue  did  devise  how  he  might  make  his  land  a  complete 
]^^*'^J^i^?"''''' habitation  to  supply  him  \dth  all  manner  of  necessa- 
»emce  te*  Hc^  ;  aud  for  that  purpose,  he  would  give  of  the 
^^^^^^*'^^^j^_  uttermost  parts  of  those  two  thousand  acres,  100  or 
mon  per-  200  acrcs,  or  more  or  less,  as  he  should  think  meet, 
•*'°'"  to  one  of  his  most  trusty  servants,  with  some  reserva- 
tion of  reutj  to  find  a  horse  for  the  wars,  and  go  witi 
him  when  he  went  with  the  King  to  the  wars,  addiag 
ReiiefhSL vow  of  homage,  and  the  oath  of  ^fealty,  wardship, 
to  be  paidinamage,  and  rehef.     This  relief  is  to  pay  five  pound 

3  Knigbt's  service  tenure  created  by  the  lord,  is  not »  tcnuce   hy  luu|)itt 
service  of  the  penon  of  the  lurd»  but  of  bjs  manor. 
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for  every  knight's  fee,  or  after  that  rate  for  more  or^j  c^ctj 
less  at  the  entrance  of  every  heir;  which  tenant  soKn^^hi's''^ 
created,  and  placed,  was  and  is  to  this  day  called  ascf^Sieuj 
tenant  by  knight's  service,  and  not  by  his  own  person,  "'  ""^  '"^ 
nit  of  his  manors;  of  these  he  might  make  as  many 
ms  he  would.     Then  this  lord  would  provide  that  the  Socage  te^ 
land  which  he  was  to  keep  for  his  own  tise  should  he"^^*^f|^'*[^';^ 
"^Honghed,  and  his  harvest  brought  home,  his  house  lord. 
»paircKl,  his  park  paled,  and  the  Uke :  and  for  that 
id  he  would  give  some  lesser  parcels  to  sundry  others, 
~  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  acres :  reserving  the 
Brvice  of  ploughing  a  certain  quantity,  or  so  many 
days  of  his  land,  and  certain  harvest  works  or  days 
Kn  the  harvest  to  labour,  or  to  repair  the  house,  park- 
^ale,  or  other  mse,  or  to  give  him  for  his  provision, 
capons,  hens,  pepper,  cummin,  roses,  gilliflowers,  spurs, 
gloves,  or  the  like  :  or  to  pay  to  him  a  certain  rent, 
and  to  be  sworn  to  be  his  faithful  tenant,  which  tenure 
was  called  a  socage  tenure,  and  is  so  to  this  day  ;  how- 
beit  most  of  the  ploughing  and  harvest  service  are 
-turned  into  money  ^nts, 

^     *  The  tenants  in  socage  at  the  death  of   every  Relief  of  te^ 
tenant  were  to  pay  relief,  which  was  not  as  knight's  "*"^  ™  *°; 
service  is,  five  pound  a  knight's  fee :  but  it  was,  and^ye«r'»  rent 
so  is  still,  one  year's  rent  of  the  land ;  and  no  ward-^"^'|j^^5p,or 
ship  or  other  profit  to  the  lord.     The  remainder  ofuiher  pmiii 
the  two  thousand  acres  he  kept  to  himself,  which  he  JJ^^^/^^^*!,,, 
used  to  manure  by  his  bondmen,  and  a])pointcd  them  ii'"aiit. 
Ijfit  the  courts  of  his  manor  how  they  should  hold  it, 
linaking  an  entry  of  it  into  the  roll  of  the  remem- 
hbrauees  of  the  acts  of  his  court,  yet  still  in  the  lord's 
power  to  take  it  away  ;  and  therefore  they  were  called 
tenants  at  will,  by  copy  of  coiU"t-roll ;  being  in  truth  Viiien«ge< 
bondmen    at   the  beginning :    but   having  obtained  ^"^"'Tj^f  ^ 

t freedom  of  their  persons,  and  gained  a  custom  by  use  cournoiu 
of  occupying  their  lands,  they  now  are  called  copy- 
holders, and  are  so  privileged  that  the  lord  cannot 
put  them  out,  and  all  through  custom.     Some  copy- 
holders arc  for  lives,  one,  two,  or  three  successively ; 
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and  some  inheritances  from  heir  ta  heir  by  cufitom  | 
and  costom  mleth  these  estates  wholly,  both  for  wW 
dow8  estate^  fines,  herriots,  forfeitures^  and  all  otbei;; 
things* 

Manors  being  in  this  sort  made  at  the  firsts  reason 
was  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  should  hold  a  courl^' 
which  is  no  more  than  to  a&semble  his  tenants  to- 
gether at  a  time  by  him  to  be  appointed  ;  in  which 
court  he  was  to  be  informed  by  oath  of  bis  tenants, 
of  all  such  duties,  rents,  reUefs,  wardships*  copy-holds, 
or  the  like,  that  had  happeued  unto  him  ;  which  in- 
formation is  called  a  presentment,  and  then  his  bailiff 
was  to  seise  and  distrain  for  those  duties  if  they  were 
denied  or  withholden,  which  is  called  a  couit-baron ; 
and  herein  a  man  may  sue  for  any  debt  or  tiespass 
under  forty  shillings  value,  and  the  freeholders  are 
to  judge  of  the  cause  upon  proof  produced  upon  both 
lo  the  sides*    And  therefore  the  freeholders  of  these  manors, 
as  incident  to  their  tenures^  do  hold  by  suit  of  court, 
which  is  to  cx>mc  to  the  coiu't,  and  there  to  judge  be- 
tween party  and  party  in  those  p#.ty  actions ;  and  also 
to  inform  the  lord  of  duties,  rents,  and  services  unpaid 
to  him  from  his  tenants.  By  this  course  it  is  discerned 
whf)  be  the  lords  of  lands,  such  as  if  the  tenants  die 
without  heir,  or  be   attainted  of  felony  or  treason* 
sliall  have  the  land  by  escheat. 

Now  couceniing  what  attainders  shall  give  the 
escheat  to  the  lord ;  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  must 
ri'ie^  r^tiicsii  either  be  by  judgment  of  death  given  in  some  court 
Aiil^'m'rril!  ^'^  rccord  against  the  felon  found  guilty  by  verdict, 
1.  nyjudg^or  confession  of  the  felony,  or  it  must  be  by  out- 

;:;r;Hc';,!''i"wryofhiin. 

o«iif«»aiun.  The  outlawry  groweth  in  this  sort ;  a  man  is  in- 
fnwr/  ^ilc  dieted  for  felony,  being  not  in  hold,  so  as  he  cannot 
tfae  Utiiii  lo  be  brought  in  person  to  appear  and  to  be  tried,  inso- 
Of  rr  ftt- much  that  }n'oces&  of  capias  is  therefore  awarded  to 
umcirr  by  |||^.  sheriff,  who  not  finding  him,  retunieth,  *•  non  est 
inventus  in  balliva  mea;"  and  thereupon  another 
eaphu  is  awarded  to  the  sheriff;  who  Ukewise  not 
finding  him  maketh  the  same  return :  then  a  writ 
callefl  an  twis^cni  is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  command- 
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ig  him  to  proclaim  him  in  his  county-court  five  fieveral 

>urt  days,  to  yield  his  body ;  which  if  the  sheriff 

la,  and  the  party  yield  not  his  body,  he  is  said^  by 

he  default,  to  be  outlawed^  the  coroners  there  ad- 

dging  him  outlawed,  and  the  sheriff  making  the 

turn  of  the  proclamations,  and  of  the  judgment  of 

e  coroners  upon  the  backside  of  the  writ,  l^his  is 
attainder  of  felony,  whereupon  the  offender  doth 
brfeit  his  lands  by  an  escheat  to  the  lord  of  whom 
they  are  holden. 

But  note,  that  a  man  found  guUty  of  felony  bypraycroi 
erdict  or  confession,   and  praying  his  clergy,   and^'^^'^'f^^gy- 
hereupon  reading  as  a  clerk,  and  so  burnt  in  the 
and  and  discharged,  is  not  attainted ;  because  he 
ly  his  clergy  preventeth  the  judgment  of  death,  and 

called  a  clerk  convict,  who  loseth  not  his  lands^ 

t  all  his  goods,  chattels,  leases,  and  debts. 

So  a   man  indicted,  that  will  not  answer  nor  put  He  timt 
imsclf  upon  trial,  although  lie  he  by  this  to  have"'^^"^^*^ 
udgraent  oi  pressmg  to  death,  yet  he  doth  loneit  nofeitetii  no 
mds,  but  goods,  cliattels,  leases,  and  debts,  except  J,^^^*'^^^'* 
:is  offence  be  treason,  and  then  he  forfeiteth  histrca*on. 
ands  to  the  crown. 

So  a  man  that   killeth  himself  shall  not  lose  his  jieHj^tj^ij. 
mds,  but  his  goods,  chattels,  leases,  and  debts.     So'*"^^',J^'"'«^if 
if  those  that  kill  others  in  their  own  defence,  or  by  buthtchat- 
isfortune.  '^'*' 

A  man  that  being  pursued  for  felony,  and  flieth  forFjjing  Un 
,  loses  his  goods  lor  his  flying,  although  he  return  J^jj^/*  »     i 

,d  is  tried,  and  found  not  guilty  of  the  fact.  ^oods^""  "^ 

So  a  man  indicted  for  felony,  if  he  yield  not  his  He  that 
iody  to  the  sheriff  until  after' the  exigent  of  procla- {;fjj"';;^^^ 
oation  is  awarded  against  him,  this  man  doth  forfeit  ti*c  exigent 
;11  his  goods  for  his  long  stay,  although  he  be  notf^jJtg"^^ 
bund  guilty  of  the  felony ;  but  none  is  attainted  toi»i*go*>ds. 
ose   his  lands,  but  only  such  as  have  judgments  of 
eath  by  trial  upon  verdict,  or  their  own  confession, 
r  that  they  be  by  judgment  of  the  coroners  out- 
iwed,  as  before. 

Besides  the  escheats  of  lands  to  the  lords  of  whom  i^^nds  tn^ 
hey  be  holden,  for  lack  of  heirs,  and  by  attainder  **ii«^  «- 
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die»ttoihefor  felony,  which  only  do  hold  place  in   fee-simple 
tTeasour    lands,  there  are  also  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  crown 
stat.^GH.s.  by  attainder  of  treason ;  as  namely,  if  one  that  bath 
entailed  lands  commit  treason,  he  forfeiteth  the  pro- 
fits of  the  lands  for  bis  life  to  the  crown,  but  not  to 
the  lord, 
^Tenant  for     And  if  a  man  having  an  estate  for  life  of  himself, 
life  commit- ^^j.  of  another,  commit  treason  or  felony,  the  whole 

tii>g  treason  •       f*      /•  -       n  i  i  \ 

or  felony,  estatc  IS  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  no  escheat  to 

there  shall     .}       t       J 

cheat  to  ttie      But  a  copy^hold,  for  fee-simple,  or  for  life,  is  for- 
""''"         feited  to  the  lord,  and  not  to  the  crown  ;  and  if  it 
be  entailed,  the  lord  is  to  have  it  during  the  life  d 
the  offender  only,  and  then  his  heir  is  to  have  it. 

The  custom  of  Kent  is,  that  Gavelkind  lajid  is 
not  forfeitable  nor  escheatable  for  felony:  for  they 
have  an  old  saying ;  The  father  to  the  bough,  and 
the  son  to  the  plough* 
Tbe  wife  If  the  husbaud  was  attainted,  the  wife  was  to  lose 
d^weVn'^^t-^*^^  thirds  in  cases  of  felony  and  treason,  but  yet  she 
withstand-  is  no  offender;  but  at  this  day  it  is  holden  by  statute 
band^bc'^at- ^^w*  that  shc  loscth  them  not  for  the  husband's  felony. 
tainted  of  The  Tclation  of  these  forfeits  are  these : 
An^nder  !•  That  nicu  attainted  of  felony  or  treason,  by 
in  felony  np  yg|p(li(jt  01  confcssiou,  do  foifcit  all  the  lands  they  had 
vcrdTct.  ^at  the  time  of  their  offence  committed;  and  the 
Tr'^'^r wr  *^  King  or  the  lord,  whosoever  of  them  hath  the  escheat 
forfeitctJiaiior  forfeiture,  shall  come  in  and  avoid  aU  leases^  sta- 
frora  ^the  ^^^^^^  ^^  couvoyances  done  by  the  offender,  at  any 
time  of  ijjetime  since  the  offence  done.  And  so  is  the  law  clear 
cfmmined,  ^^^*  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  attainted  for  treason  by  outlawry: 
And  so  it  is  but  upon  attainder  of  felony  by  outlawry^  it  hath 
3^*\\^'been  much  doubted  by  the  law-books,  whether  the 
outlawry;  lord's  title  by  escheat  shall  relate  back  to  the  time  of 
uSVt-the  offence  done,  or  only  to  the  date  of  teste  of  the 
taifidcr  bjwrit  of  exigout  foi  proclamation,  whereupon  he  is 
colft'saion.  outlawed :  howbeit  at  this  day  it  is  ruled,  that  it 
and  oudmw-  gi^g^  rcach  back  to  the  time  of  the  fact ;  but  for 
thcir^^reia-  goods,  chattcls,  and  debts,  the  King's  title  shall  look 
Ji"°  [^^^J^J^^^no  furtlier  bac^k  than  to  those  goods,  the  party  at- 
gooas  And  tainted  by  verdict  or  confession  had  at  the  time  of 

cbattcU. 
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the  verdict  and  confession  given  or  made,  and  in 

outlawries  at  the  time  of  the  exigent,  as  well  in 

reasons  as  felonies :  wherein  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 

ipon  the  party's  first  apprehension,  the  kinp;'s  officers 

kre  to  seize  all  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  preserve 

"lem  together,  dispending  only  so  much  out  of  them, 

Is  is  fit  for  the  sustentation  of  the  person  in  prison, 

without  any  wasting,  or  disposing  of  them  until  con- 

viction  ;  and  then   the  property  of  them   is  in  the 

crown,  and  not  before. 

K     It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  persons  attainted  for 

■Felony  or  treason  have  no  capacity  in  them  to  take> 

Ipbtain,  or  purchase,  save  only  to  the  use  of  the  king, 

kintil  the  party  be  pardoned.     Yet  the  party  getteth 

"not  back  his  lands  or  goods  without  a  special  patent 

of  restitution,  w^hich  cannot  restore  the  blood  without 

an  act  of  parliament.     So  if  a  man  have  a  son,  and 

then  is  attainted  of  felony  or  treason,  and  pardoned, 

and  purchaseth  lands,  and  then  hath  issue  another 

Mon,  and  dieth  ;  the   son   he  had  before  he  had  his 

raardon,  although  he  be  his  eldest  son,  and  the  patent 

have  the  words  of  restitution  to  his  lands,  shall  not 

K'nherit,  but  his  second  sou  shall  inherit  them,  and 
lot  the  first ;  because  the  blood  is  corrupted  by  the 
attainder,  and  cannot  be  restored  by  patent  alone, 
but  by  act  of  parliament.  And  if  a  man  have  two 
sons,  and  the  eldest  is  attainted  in  the  life  of  his 
ither,  and  dieth  without  issue,  the  father  living,  the 
Bcond  son  shall  inherit  the  father's  lands;  but  if 
the  eldest  son  liave  any  issue,  though  he  die  in  the 
Ife  of  his  father,  then  neither  the  second  son,  nor 
le  issue  of  the  eldest,  shall  inherit  the  father's  lands, 
but  the  father  shall  there  be  accounted  to  tlie  without 
leir ;  and  the  land  shall  escheat,  whether  the  eldest 
m  have  issue  or  not,  afterwards  or  before,  though  he 
pardoned  after  the  death  of  his  father. 


IW  Property  of  lands  by  conveyance   is  first  dis-  proprrry  of 
ibuted  into  estates  for  vears,  for  life,  in  tail,  and '^^^^J *='';!' 

I  *  veyancc  fli» 

3-Simple*  vide4  i^ 
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i.Kiiticiiy      These  estates  are  ereat4?d  by  word,  by  writing,  or 


b 


ft'P,     V.    Ill  ^ 

tHii.  Li.  For  by  record. 

lift?.  4.  For      ^    Pqj,  estates  of  years,  which  are  commonly  called 
leases  for   years,    they   are  thus  made:    where  tbe 
owner  of  the  land  agreeth  with  the  other  by  word! 
of  mouth,  that  the  other  shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy 
the  land,  to  take  the  profits  thereof  for  a  time  certain 
of  years,  months,  weeks^  or  days,  agreed   between 
them  ;  and  this  is  called  a  lease  parole  ;  such  a  lease 
may  be  made  by  writing  poll,  or  indented  of  demise^ 
grant,  and  to  farm  let,  and  so  also  by  fine  of  record ; 
but  whether  any  rent  be  reserved  or  no,  it  is  not  ma- 
•Lewes for terial.     Unto  these  leases*  there  may  be  annexed 
go iL'thc  e?- ^uch  exceptions,  conditions,  and  covenants,    as  the 
eciitijrs, and  parties  cau  agTcc  on.     They  are  called  chattels  real, 
heira/    '*  and  aic  not  inheritable  by  the  heirs,  but  go  to  the 
executors,    and  administrators,  and  be  saleable  fur 
debts  in  the  life  of  the  owner,  or  in  the  executors  or 
administrators  hands  by  writs  of  execution  upon  sta- 
tutes, recognisances,  judgments  of  debts  or  damages, 
Leaara  ani  They  bc  also  forfeitable  to  the  crown  by  outlawry,  by 
felted*'  by'  attainder  for  treason,  felony,   or  premunire,   kilhiig 
attainder,    himsclf,  flying  for  felony,  although  not  guilty  of  the 
*oit!\*Fp*f^*^j  standing  out,   or  refusing  to  be   tried  by  tlie 
iony,3,Prc- county,  by  conviction  of  felony,  by  verdict  without 
By^kiHing^  judgment,  petty  larceny,  or  going  beyond  the  sea 
himself.  i5.  without  Mcencc- 

c^standTng  Tlicsc  are  forfeitable  to  the  crown,  in  like  manner 
""^'•^^v^-as  leases  for  years;  namely,  interest  gotten  in  other 
tion.^a^Pet-mens  lands  by  extending  for  debt  upon  judgment  in 
7  c'o^r^^y  court  of  record,  statute  merchant,  statute  staple, 
beyond  the  rccognisauces  ;  wliich  being  upon  statutes,  are  called 
^^*^^^**'|J|Henants  by  statute  merchant,  or  staple,  the  other 
tcnis  upon  tenants  by  elegit^  and  by  wardship  of  body  and  lands; 
J^rchrtS!^'  for  all  these  are  called  chattels  real^  and  go  to  Uie 
oTd^git/  executors  and  administrators,  and  not  to  the  heirs; 
of  bodyand^Tid  are  saleable  and  forfeitable  as  leases  for  years  are. 
lands  are  2,  Lcascs  for  lives  are  also  called  freeholds  ;  they 
forfohabr  niay  also  be  made  by  word  or  writing.  There  must 
Lease  for  be  Mvery  and  seisin  given  at  the  making  of  the  lease 
fiitatdr'^^^^y  him,  whom  we  caU  the  lessor  ;  who  cometh  to  the 
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door,  backside,  or  garden,  if  it  be  a  house,  if  not, 
then  to  some  part  of  the  land,  and  there  he  express- 
eth,   that  he  doth  grant  unto  the  taker,  called  the 
lessee,  for  term  of  liis  life ;  and  in  seisin  thereof,  he 
delivereth  to  him  a  turf,   twig,  or  ring  of  the  door  : 
and  if  the  lease  be  by  writing,  then  commonly  there  intTorse. 
is  a  note  written  on  the  backside  of  the  lease,  with  "^fry*;  ^c'' 
the  names  of  those  witnesses  who  were  present  at  the 
time  of  the  livery  of  seisin  made-     Tliis  estate  is  not  Lease  for 
saleable  by  the  sheriiF  for  debt,  but  the  land  is  to  be  b/sojd  by 
extended  for  a  yearly  value,  to  satisfy  the  debt.     It  is  ^}'^  j^'p^' 
not  forfeitable  by  outlawry,  except  in  cases  of  felony,  t^'mdVci  at 
nor  by  any  of  the  means  before  mentioned,  of  leases  "^Jl^^'^^ 
for  years;   saving  in  an  attainder  for  felony,  treason, 
premunire,  and  then  only  to  the  crown,  and  not  to 
the  lords  by  escheat. 

And  though  a  nobleman  or  other  have  liberty  by  a  ihrh  iiiat 
charter,  to  have  all  felons  goods ;  yet  a  tenant  holding  i^^^|j'^j;j'' 
for   term  of  life,  being  attainted  of  felony,  doth  for-  ciiart*/. 
*  *t  unto  the  king,  and  not  to  this  nobleman.  f^^l  ^,"^ 

If  a  man  have  an  estate  in  lands  for  another  man's  estate,  if 
fe,  and  dieth  ;  this  land  cannot  go  to  his  heir,  nor  C^rttaint-^ 

his  executors,  but  to  the  party  that  fir.st  entcreth  ;  ^^' 
and  he  is  called  an  occupant ;  as  before  hath  been  Occupnnt. 
■eclared. 

m  A  lease  for  yeai*s  or  for  life  may  be  made  also  by 
Bne  of  record,  or  bargain  and  sale,  or  covenant,  to 
stand  seised  upon  good  considerations  of  marriage,  or 
blood ;  the  reasons  whereof  are  hereafter  expressed. 

3,  Entails  of  lands  are  created  by  a  gift,  with  livery  or  eatntc 

Eld  seisin  to  a  man,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  JJ^Ji^'^^JJ^'^^ 

iis  word,  body,  making  the  entail,  may  be  demon- estate  may 

rated  and  restrained  to  the  males  or  females,  heirs  ^"^ '*"^*^^^' 

f  their  two  bodies,  or  of  the  body  of  either  of  them, 

of  the  body  of  the  grandfather  or  father. 

Entails  of  lands  began  by  a  statute  made  in  Ed.  L's  Bj  the  atau ' 

le,  by  w^hich  also  they  are  so  much  strengthened,  ^^^^^^^fj*^* 

that  the  tenant  in  tail  could  not  put  away  tlie  land  Ed.i'sthiie, 

>m  the  heir  by  any  act  of  conveyance  or  attainder  ;  talrwerrst* 
or  let  it,  nor  incumber  it,  longer  than  his  own  life-    snengthpii- 

But  the  inconvenience  thereof  w^as  great,  for  by  l^^^n 
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"bj'^b'^"*  that  means  the  land  being  su  sure  tied  upoa  tho^J 
[Mnh/er^  as  that  his  father  could  not  put  it  from  him,  it  made 
'mclnyeni  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  clisobcdieut,  negligent,  and  wast^ 
cnce  tuaL  oftcn  maiTying  without  the  father's  consent,  ai^yi 
Tereiff  ffTOW  insolent  in  vice,  knowing  that  there  could  be  no 
check  of  disinheriting  him.  It  also  made  the  awnen 
of  the  land  less  tearful  to  commit  murders,  felonies 
treasons,  and  manslaughters  ;  for  that  they  knew 
none  of  these  acts  could  hurt  the  heir  of  his  inheri- 
tance. It  hindred  men  that  had  entailed  lands,  that 
they  could  not  make  tlie  best  of  their  lands  by  fine 
and  improvement,  tor  that  none,  upon  so  uncertain 
an  estate  as  for  term  of  his  own  life,  would  give  him 
a  fine  of  any  value,  nor  lay  any  great  stock  upon  the 
land,  that  might  yield  rent  improved. 

Lastly,  those  entails  did  defraud  the  crown,  um 
many  subjects  of  their  debts;  for  that  the  land  was 
not  liable  longer  than  in  his  own  life-time ;  which 
caused  that  the  King  could  not  safely  commit  anj 
office  of  account  to  such  whose  lands  were  entailed 
nor  other  men  trust  them  with  loan  of  money. 

These  inconveniencies  were  all  remedied  by  acts  a 
parliament;  as  namely,  by  acts  of  parliament  latei 
viiUobar  than  the  act  of  entails,  made  4  H.  VI L  32  IL  VI I J 
by^fiae/*''  ^  tenant  in  tail  may  disinherit  his  son  by  a  fine  wi(li 
proclamation,  and  may  by  that  means  also  ma,^  it 
subject  to  his  debts  and  sales. 
96  iL  vnr.     By  ^  statute  made  26  H,  VIII.  a  tenant  in  tail  doth 
^*^^'^^^- forfeit  his  lands  for  treason;  and  by  another  act, o 
parliament,  32  H,  VIII.  he  may  make  leases  goot 
against  his  heir  for  one  and  twenty  years,  or  three 
lives  ;  so  that  it  be  not  of  his  chief  houses,  lands,  or  de 
mesne,  or  any  lease  in  reversion,  nor  less  rent  reservex 
than  the  tenants  have  paid  most  part  of  one  aud 
twenty  years*  before,  nor  have  any  manner  of  dis- 
charge for  doing  wastes  and  spoils  :  by  a  statute  made 
53H.vm.  33  H.  VIIL  tenants  of  entailed  lands  are  liable  to 
E^if^En*  ^^^  King's  debts  by  extent;  and  by  statutes  made 
tait/two      13  and  39  Eliz.  they  are  saleable  for  the  arrearage^ 
rNo^for-  ^pow  his  account  for,  his  office;  so  that  now^  it  leBt- 
feitabiefoi  etfa,  that  entailed  lands  have  two  privileeres  onhi 

fdoiiy.     2.  r  D  . 
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^hich  be  these  :  First. 


not  to  be  forfeited  for  felonies, 
extended  for  debts  after  the 
the  entails  be  cut  off  by  fine 


Secondly,  not  to  be 
party's  death,  except 
and  recovery. 

m  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  since  these  notable  sta- 
^ites,  and  remedies  pro\aded  by  statutes,  to  dock  en- 
tails., there  is  started  up  a  devise  called  perpetuity, 
which  is  an  entail  with  an  addition  of  a  proviso  con- 
ditional, tied  to  his  estate,  not  to  put  away  the  land 
from  his  next  heir ;  and  if  he  do,  to  forfeit  his  own 
estate.     Which  perpetuities,   if  they  should   stand, 
would  bring  in  ail  the  former  inconveniencies  subject 
to  entails,  that  were  cut  off  by  the  former  mentioned 
statutes,  and  far  greater:  for  hj  the  perpetuity,  if  he 
that  is  in  possession  start  away  never  so  little,  as  in 
making  a  lease,  or  selling  a  little  quillet,  forgetting 
after  two  or  three  descents,  as  often  they  do,  how 
they  are  tied  ;  the  next  heir  must  enter,  who  per- 
adventure  is  his  son,  his  brother,  uncle  or  kinsman : 
and  this  raiscth  unkind  suits,  setting  all  the  kindred 
at  jars,  some  taking  one  part,  some  another,  and  the 
principal  parties  wasting  their  time  and  money  in 
suits  of  law;  so  that  in  the  end  they  are  both  con- 
Itrained  by  necessity  to  join  in  a  sale  of  the  land,  or 
great  part  of  it,  to  pay  their  debts,    occasioned 
irough  their  suits.     And  if  the  chief  of  the  family, 
>r  any  good  pmjose  of  well  seating  himself,  by  seU- 
^  ig  that  which  lieth  far  off,  to  buy  that  which  is  near, 
^or  for  the  advancement  of  his  daughters  or  younger 
^ns,  shoidd  have  reasonable  cause  to  sell,  this  per- 
P^jtuity,  if  it  should  hold  good,  restraineth  him.    And 
more  than  that,  where  many  are  owners  of  inheri- 
tance of  land  not  entailed,  may,  during  the  minority 
of  his  eldest  son,  appoint  the  profits  to  go  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  younger  sons  and  daughters,  and 
pay  debts ;  but  by  entails  and  perpetuities,  the  owners 
of  these  lands  cannot  do  it,  but  they  must  suffer  the 
B^hole  to  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  and  so  to  come  to 
mhe  crown  by  wardship  all  the  time  of  his  infancy. 
m  Wherefore,  seeing  the  dangerous  times  and  unto- 
wardly  heirs,  they  might  prevent  those  mischiefs  of 

VOL.    IV,  1 
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restrain  men  uudoing  their  liouses,  by  conveymg  the  land  from 
perp'l?u1tic5  such  heirs,  if  they  were  not  tied  to  the  stake  by  those 
from  aiiena.  perpetuities,    and  restrained  from  forfeiting  to  the 
ba^r/tJe  crown,  aod  disposing  it  to  their  own,  or  to  their 
undutng  of  childrens  good ;  therefore  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
unSt/    tion,  whether  it  he  better  for  the  subject  and  sove- 
posterity,    leigii  to  havo  the  lands  secured  to  mens  names  and 
bloods  by  perpetuities,  with  all  the  inconveniencies 
above-mentioned,  or  to  be  in  hazard  of  undoing  hi5 
house  by  unthrifty  posterity. 
The  last  and      4.  TliB  Vdst  aucl  greatest  estate  of  lands  is  fee- 
Zuull     simple,  and  beyond  this  there  is  none  of  tlie  former 
land  is  fee.  for  livcs,  ycars,  or  entails ;  hut  beyond  them  is  fee- 
«^"^P^^»       simple.     For  it  is  the  greatest,  last,  and  uttermost 
degree  of  estates  in  land ;  therefore  he  that  maketh 
a  lease  for  life,  or  a  gift  in  tail,  may  appoint  a  re- 
A  reinabi-   maindcr  when  he  maketh  another  for  life  or  in  tail 
briimited^  or  to  a  third  in  fee-simple  ;  but  after  a  fee-simple  he 
upon  an      cao  limit  no  other  estate.     And  if  a  man  do  not  dis- 
fee-shilpie.  P^^sc  of  the  fce-simpIe  by  way  of  remainder,  when  he 
maketh  the  gift  in  tail,  or  for  lives,  then  the  fee- 
simple  resteth  in  himself  as  a  reversion.     The  dif- 
ference between  a  reversion  and  a  remainder  is  this. 
The  differ-  The  remainder  is  always  a  succeeding  estate,  appoint- 
tS^n  a  re-  ^d  upou  the  gifts  of  a  precedent  estate  at  the  time 
mainderand  when  the  prcccdcnt  is  appointed.     But  the  reversion 
1  reversion,  .^  ^^  estate  left  in  the  giver,  after  a  particular  estate 
A  reversion  made  by  him  for  years,  life,  or  entail.     Where  the 
^nted  bj  remainder  is  made  with  the  particular  estates,  then  it 
word.        must  be  done  by  deeds  in  writing,  with  livery  and 
seisin,  and  cannot  be  fay  words  ;  and  if  the  giver  will 
dispose  of  the  reversion  after  it  remaineth  in  himself 
he  is  to  do  it  in  writing,  and  not  by  word,  and  the 
mS^had  *^^^^^  is  to  have  notice  of  it,  and  to  attum  to  it, 
toihe  grant  which  is  to  givc  his  assent  by  word,  or  paying  rent, 
atn."'''"' *>^  the  like  ;  and  except  the  tenant  vrill  thus  attum. 
The  tenant  the  party  to  whom  the  reversion  is  granted  cannot 
not  compel  jj^ye  ^hc  reversion,  neither  can  he  compel  him  by  any 
turn,  but     law  to  atturn,  except  the  gi*ant  of  the  reversion  be  by 
where  the   ^^q  .  ^j^^  ^^^j^  jjg  ^^y  j^y  y^j^j^  providcd  for  that  pur- 

reversion  15  '  i    *  /»  1  1       ^  1  i  .  i_ 

granted  by  posc  I  and  it  he  do  not  purchase  that  wnt,  yet  by 

ine. 
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le  fine  tlie  reversion  shall  pass :  and  the  tenant  shall 
ly  no  rent,  except  he  will  himself,  nor  be  punished 
>r  any  waste  in  bouses,  woods,  etc.  unless  it  be 
ranted  by  bargain  and  sale  by  indentiure  enrolled. 
?hese  fee-simple  estates  lie  open  to  all  perils  of  for- 
eitures,  extents,  incumbrances,  and  sales. 
Jliands  are  conveyed  by  tliese  six  means ;  ^^^*  ^»y 

1,  By  feoffinent,  which  is,  where  by  deed  lands  ^^^'bv" 
re  given  to  one  and  his  heirs,  and  livery  and  seisin  feoifroent. 
made  accortling  to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  deed;  if^^Bj  r^* 
lesser  estate  than  fee- simple  be  given,  and  livery  of  ^°^^^v.  ^ 
Bisin  made,  it  is  not  called  a  fcoffrtient,  except  the  5.  By  co^' 
?e-simple  be  conveyed,  but  is  otherwise  called  a  lease  ^^'^^';^-j, 
ft  life  or  gift  in  tail,  as  above-mentioned. 

A  fine  is  a  real  agreement,    beginmng  thus,  what  a  tine 
Haec  est  finalis  concordia,"  etc.     This  is  done  be- f^^^^^'^,;;^^^^ 
re  the  King's  judges  in  the  court  of  coramon-pleas,  beconircy. 
[jncerning  lands  that  a  man  should  have  from  another  "^'^  ^'^^^^y- 

him  and  his  heirs,  or  to  him  for  his  life,  or  to  him 
id  the  heirs  males  of  his  body,  or  for  years  certain, 
"lereupon  rent  may  be  reserved,  but  no  condition  or 
ovcnants.     This  fine  is  a  record  of  great  credit ;  and 
^n  this  fine  are  foiu*  proclamations  made  openly  in 
common-pleas  ;  that  is,  in  every  term  one,  for 
jr  terms  together ;  and  if  any  man  having  right  to 
le  same,  make  not  his  claim  within  five  years  after  Five  years 
^e  proclamations  ended,  he  loseth  his  right  for  ever,  barrcth^ror 
cept  he  be  an  infant,  a  woman  covert,  a  madman,  1. An  infant' 
beyond  the  seas,  and  then  his  right  is  saved  ;  so  feru*""*!*^"' 
t  the  claim  be  within  five  years  after  fidl  age,  the  i^iadoiftii. 
th  of  her  husband,  recovery  of  his  wits,  or  return  ^^^^^^3^^^^ 
)m  beyond  the  seas.     This  fine  is  called  a  feoffment  Fbe  is  a  fe* 
'record,  because  that  it  includeth  all  the  feoffment  j"^"^"*""^ 
jth,  and  worketh  farther  of  its  ovni  nature^  and 
in-eth   entails  peremptorily,  whether  the  heir  doth 
within  five  years  or  not,  if  he  claimed  by  hini 
it  levied  the  fine, 

3-  Recoveries  are  where  for  assurances  of  lands  the  what  rcco. 

rties  do  agree,  that  one  shall  begin  an  action  real  """'^^  *^^* 

ainst  the  other,  as  though  he  had  good  right  to 

land,  and  the  other  shaU  not  enter  into  defence 

I  2 
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against  it,  but  alledge  that  he  bought  the  latid  of 
I.  H.  who  had  warranted  unto  him,  and  pray  that 
L  H-  may  be  called  in  to  defend  the  title,  which 
L  H,  is  one  of  the  criers  of  the  common-pleas,  and  is 
ComrooD     called  the  common-vouchee.     This  I.  H.  shall  appear 
Iflh/mv!  ^^*1  make  as  if  he  would  defend  it,  but  shall  pray  a 
ofUiecouruday  to  be  assigned  him  in  his  matter  of  defence; 
which  being  granted  him,  at  the  day  he  luaketh  de- 
fault, and  thereupon  the  coiu^t  is  to  give  judgment 
against  him  ;  which  cannot  be  for  him  to  lose  his  land^, 
because  he  hath  it  not^  but  the  party  that  he  hath  sold 
it  to  hath  that,  who  vouched  him  to  warrant  it. 

Therefore  the  demandant  who  hath  no  defence  made 
against  it,  must  have  judgment  to  have  the  ladd 


Judgment 
ffjtr  the  de^ 
man  dan  t  _  _ 

againtt  the  a&iinst  him  that  he  sued,  who  is  called  the  tenant,  and 

tenant  in         P  .  _  .      .  _  _    ^_      ' 

tail. 
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A  Tec 07 cr J 
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YerHioni  and 


the  tenant  is  to  have  judgment  against  I.  H.  to  re- 
cover in  value  so  much  land  of  his,  where  in  truth 
he  hath  none,  nor  never  will.  And  by  this  device, 
grounded  upon  the  strict  principles  of  law,  the  first 
tenant  loseth  the  land,  and  hath  nothing  for  it ;  but 
it  is  by  his  own  agreement  for  assurance  to  him  that 
brought  it. 

This  recovery  barreth  entails,  and  all  remainders 
and  reversions  that  shoidd  take  place  after  the  entails, 
^_  saving  where  the  King  is  giver  of  the  entail,  and 
rerna^nd^r  kccpcth  tlic  reversion  to  himself;  then  neither  the 
Ujereupon.  j^^|j,^  ^^^  ^j^^  remainder,  nor  the  reversion,  is  barred 

by  the  recovery. 
Thereajion  The  rcasou  w^hy  the  heirs,  remainders,  and  rever- 
roon  TccoT  sious  are  thus  barred,  is  because  in  strict  law  the  re- 
very  barreth  compcuce  adjud^cd  agaiust  the  crier  that  was  voucheet 
mabder  is  to  go  in  successiou  of  estate  as  the  land  shoidd  have 
done,  and  then  it  was  not  reason  to  allow^  the  heir 
the  liberty  to  keep  the  land  itself,  and  also  to  have 
rccompence  j  and  therefore  he  loseth  the  land>  and  is 
to  trust  to  the  recompence. 

This  slight  was  first  invented,  when  entails  fell  out 
to  be  so  inconvenient  as  is  before  declared,  so  that 
men  made  no  c<mscience  to  cut  them  off,  if  they  could 
£**n^"**i*  find  law  for  it.     And  now  by  use,  those  recoveries 
are  become  common  assurances  against  entails,  re- 


«tid  r^vfir- 


The  tnnny 
inconveni' 
eiic!c»  of 
eitates  in 
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laiuders,  and  reversions,  and  are  the  greatest  secu-  ^a^e  now 
ity  purchasers  have  for  their  money  ;  for  a  fine  will  bar  convej- 
Ihc  heir  in  tail,  and  not  the  remainder,  nor  reversion,  *°*^^^  *^"** 
but  a  common  recovery  will  bar  them  all,  for  land, 

b    Upon  feoffments  and  recoveries,  the  estate  doth  upo/i  finev  I 
■settle  as  the  use  and  intent  of  the  parties  is  declared  ^^^  J^ca^' 
by  word  or  writing,  before  the  act  was  done  :  as  for  venca,  the 
example,  if  they  make  a  writing  that  one  of  them  settle  ac- 
shall  levy  a  fine^  make  a  feoffrnent,  or  suffer  a  ^^^^^  *^^'*!j^^„t"*of 
men  recovery  to  the  other;  but  the  use  and  intent  is,  tue  pame*. 
that  one  should  have  it  for  his  life,  and  after  his  de- 
cease a  stranger  to  have  it  in  tail,  and  then  a  third  in 
fee-simple ;  in  this  case  the  land  settleth  in  an  estate 
according  to  the  use  and  intent  declared  :  and  that  by 
reason  of  the  statute  made  27  H.  VIII.  conveying  the 
land  in  possession  to  him  that  hath  interest  in  the 
use,  or  intent  of  the  fine,  feoffment,  or  recovery,  ac- 

Erding  to  the  use  and  intent  of  the  parties. 
Upon  this  statute  is  likewise  groimded  the  fourth  Bargaiim^ 
iC   '"     '   '  '  ~     ~  "*       '' 
II 


lod  fifth  of  the  sixth  conveyances,  namely,  bargains  ^^^"^  **"** 


_^  .  ,  -^  ^  covenanL* 

Fknd  sales,  and  covenants  to  stand  seised  to  uses ;  for  to  stand 
this  statute,  wheresoever  it  findeth  an  use^  conjoineth  nt^are'^ay 
the  possession  to  it,  and  turneth  it  into  like  quality  g^o^i^'Jed 
of  estate,  condition,  rent,  and  the  Hke,  as  the  use  siSc!**^ 
hath. 

4.  The  use  is  but  the  equity  and  honesty  to  hold  ^^^'^^  *  "^« 
the  land  in  con$cie?iti0  boni  virL     As  for  example ; 

U  and  you  agree  that  I  shall  give  you  money  for  your 
land,  and  you  shall  make  me  assiurance  of  it.     I  i>ay 
you  the  money,  but  you  make  me  not  assurance  of  it. 
Here  although  the  estate  of  the  land  be  still  in  you, 
yet  the  equity  and  honesty  to  have  it  is  with  me ;  and 
this  equity  is  called  the  use,  upon  which  I  had  no  re- 
medy but  in  chancery,  imtil  this  statute  was  made  of 
27  H.  VI IL  and  now  this  statute  conjoineth  and  con-  Before 
veyeth  the  land  to  him  that  hath  the  use.     I  for  my  g^^^^: J^°' 
money  paid  to  you,  have  the  land  itself,  without  any  no  remedy 
other  conveyance  from  you;  and  it  is  called  a  bargain ["[^^J^^;^, 

.and  sale.  eery. 

K     But  the  parliament  that  made  that  statute  did  fore-  *'^«  *«**-  ^^ 

^cee,  that  it  would  be  inisehievous  that  mens  lands  d^tu  ooi' 


d 


puM  land  should  SO  Suddenly,  upon  the  payment  of  a  little 
payrae^r  of nioney,  be  conveyed  from  them,  perad  venture  in  an 
rao'nej  with- alehouse  or  a  tavern  upon  strainable  advantages,  did 
irdenteT  therefore  gravely  provide  another  act  in  the  same  par- 
and  inroJ.  liament,  that  the  land  upon  payment  of  this  money 
Thestai.  of  should  not  pass  away,  except  there  were  a  writing  in- 
r?;?'^"^!  dented,  made  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  said 

tendeUi  not        ,   ,      '     ,  .  ,  .        .  i      ■     H    i  •  r  ii 

lo  places  wnting  also  witnm  six  months  mrolled  m  some  ot  the 
did' bro?r^  courts  at  Westminster,  or  in  the  sessions-rolls  in  the 
deeds.        sbiie  where  the  land  lieth ;  unless  it  be  in  cities  m 

corporate  towns  where  they  did  use  to  inroll  deeds, 

and  there  the  statute  extendeth  not, 
A  covenant      5,  The  fifth  couveyauce  is  a  covenant  to  stand 
»edT°ans1>eised  to  uses.     It  is  in  this  sort :  A  man  that  hath 

a  wife  and  children,  brethren  and  kinsfolks,  may  by 
Upon  an  Tvriting  under  his  hand  and  seal  agree,  that  for  their 
hfwri^ng lu  or  any  of  their  preferment  he  will  stand  seised  of  his 
'^"d^'s^^i^  lands  to  their  uses,  either  for  life,  in  tail,  or  fee,  80 
any  ^^*\°h  as  he  shall  see  cause ;  upon  which  agreement  in  VfTit- 
kindred,  a  jqct    there  arisctli  an  equity  or  honesty*  that  the  land 

use  maj  be    *  ^V  _,  ^^     ^  "^ I  .  i 

created, &c.  should  go  accordiug  to  those  agreements ;  nature  and 
reason  allowing  these  provisions ;  which  equity  and 
honesty  is  the  use.     And  the  use  being  created  in 
this  sort,  the  statute  of  S7  H.  VIII.  before  mention- 
ed, conveyeth  the  estate  of  the  land,  as  the  use  is 
appointed. 
A  covenant     And  SO  this  covenaut  to  stand  seised  to  uses,  is  &t 
lfld*toau^^this  day,  since  the  said  statute,  a  conveyance  of  land; 
needfiiL  not  and  with  this  difference  ftom  a  bargain  and  sale,  in 
gs^afaargam  that  this  necdetli  no  inroUment,  as  a  bargain  and  sale 
and  aaie  to  ^Qxh  \  nor  nccdeth  it  \jQ  be  in  writing  indented,  as  bar- 
a^se  oi  I,  ^^j^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  party  to  whose  use  he 

agreeth  to  stand  seised  of  the  land,  be  not  wife,  or 
childj  cousin,  or  one  that  he  meaneth  to  marry,  then 
will  no  use  rise,  and  so  no  conveyance ;  for  although 
the  law  alloweth  such  weighty  considerations  of  mar^ 
riage  and  blood  to  raise  uses,  yet  doth  it  not  admit  so 
trifling  considerations,  as  of  acquaintance,  schooling, 
services,  or  the  like. 
Upon  a  fine,  But  whcrc  a  man  maketh  an  estate  of  his  land  tx» 
feoiTnient,   ^^\^^^^^  \yy  fijjp^  feoffment,  ut  recovcry,  he  may  then 
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appoint  the  use  to  whom  he  listcth,  without  respect  tinecoverj. 
of  inarriage,  kindred,  or  other  thiogs  ;  for  in  that  case  rii^irthe  u^c 
his  own  will  and  declaration  efuideth  the  equity  of  the  J;^  wi^^m  lie 

lu^Lct])  with- 

estate.     It  is  uot  so  when  he  maketh  no  estate,  butoutcoriside^ 
agreeth  to  stand  seised,  nor  when  he  hath  taken  ^^y^^^^^^^^f 
thing,  as  in  the  cases  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  cove-  money, 
nant  to  stand  seised  to  uses.  otherwise, 

6.  Ihe  last  of  the  six   conveyances  is  a  will  niandsaie,  or 
writing ;  which  course  of  conveyance  was  first  ordained  o/^tHrcon- 
by  a  statute  made  32  H.  VIII.  before  which  statute  vejance  of 
no  man  might  give  land  by  will,  except  it  were  in  a  a«^^y*  * 
borough    town,  where  there  was  an  especial  custom 
that  men  might  give  their  lands  by  will ;  as  in  Lon- 
don, and  many  other  places. 

The  not  giving  of  laud  by  will  was  thought  to  beThcnotdii- 
a  defect  at  common  law,  that  men  in  wars,  or  suddenly  fanda1>y^ 
falling  sick,  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  their  lands^  ^'^l  was 
except  they  could  make  a  feoffment,  or  levy  a  fine,  orb/adeto 
suffer  a  recovery ;  which  lack  of  time  would  not  per-  a*  t'le  com. 
mit :  and  for  men  to  do  it  by  these  means,  when  they 
could  not  undo  it  again,  was  hard  j  besides,  even  to 
the  last  hour  of  death,  mens  minds  might  alter  upon 

» further  proofs  of  their  children  or  kindred,  or  increase 
of  children  or  debt,  or  defect  of  servants  or  friends. 

For  which  cause,  it  was  reason  that  the  law  should  T^^e  coura© 
permit  him  to  reserve  to  the  last  instant  the  disposing  ten^J/VcT 
of  liis  lands,  and  to  give  him  means  to  dispose  of  it ;  '^^^^■J^^^^^^ 
which  seeing  it  did  not  fitly  serve,  men  used  this  Lst  gave 
levise:  power  to 

They  conveyed  their  full  estates  of  their  lauds,  iuby  wm,^wJ 
their  good  health,  to  friends  in  trust,  properly  called  *„''°J^''^|* 
feoffees  in  trust ;  and  then  they  would  by  their  wills  bnda  to 
declare  how  their  friends  should  dispose  of  their  lands ;  [^uf[*^*^to*^ 
rad  if  those  friends  would  not  perform  it,  the  court  such'per- 
if  chancery  was  to  compel  them  by  reason  of  trust ;  *h"uy  de-^l 
and  this  trust  was  called  the  use  of  the  land,  so  as  thedaremtheif  j 
fieoffees  had  the  laud,  and  the  party  himself  had  the  ^*  ' 
use ;  which  use  was  in  equity,  to  take  the  profits  for 
timself,  and  that  the  feoffees  should  make  such  an 
estate  as  he  should  appoint  them  ;  and  if  he  appointed 
one,  then  the  use  should  go  to  the  heir,  m  the  e^tnte  u 
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itself  of  the  land  shaiild  have  done ;  for  the  use  wa» 

to  the  estate  like  a  shadow  following  the  hody. 

The  incon-       By  this  coursc  of  puttliig  lauds  into  use  there  were  • 

orptTtfing   many  inconveniencie?,  as  this  use,  which  grew  first  for 

land  into    a  rcasonahlo  cause,  namely,  to  give  men  power  and 

liberty  to  dispose  of  their  own,  was  turned  to  deceive 

many  of  their  just  and  reasonable  rights ;  as  namely, 

Pa  inaB  that  had  cause   to  sue  for  his  land,  knew  not 
against  whom  to  bring  his  action*  nor  who  was  owner 
•  of  it.     The  wife  was  defrauded  of  her  thirds ;  the 

husband  of  being  tenant  by  courtesy  ;  the  lord  of  his 
wardship,  relief,  heriot,  and  escheat ;  the  creditor  of 
his  extent  for  debt ;  the  poor  tenant  of  his  lease ;  for 
these  rights  and  duties  were  given  by  law  from  hitn 
that  was  owxer  of  the  land,  and  none  other ;  which 
was  now  the  feoffee  of  trust ;  and  so  the  old  ownes^ 
which  we  call  the  feoffer,  should  take  the  profits,  a^d 
leave  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  land  at  his  discretion 
to  the  feofiee  ;  and  yet  he  was  not  such  a   tenant  as 
to  be  seised  of  the  land,  so  as  his  wife  could  have 
dower,  or  the  lands  be  extended  for  his  debts,  or  that 
he  could  forfeit  it  for  felony  or  treason,   or  that  his 
heir  conld  be  in  ward  for  it,  or  any  duty  of  tenure 
fall  to  the  lord  by  his  death,  or  that  he  could  make 
any  leases  of  it 
The  frauds       Which  frauds  by  degrees  of  time,  as  they  increased, 
^cw"o?se,  were  remedied  by  divers  statutes :  as  namely,  by  a 
by  degrees  statutc  of  1  H,  VL  aud  4  H.  VIII.  it  was  appointed 
dicjTn'^*  that  the  action  may  be  tried  against  him  which  taketh 
creased,      tJie  profits,  wliich  was  thcu  cestuy  (jue  use ;  by  a 
died  by" the  statute  made  1  R.  III.  leases  and  estates  made  by 
iututea.     cestuy  que  me  are  made  good,  and   estates   by  him 
acknowledged.      4  H.  VII.  the  heir  of  cestuy  que 
use  is  to  be  in    ward;  16  H.  VII L  the  lord  is  to 
have  relief  upon  the  death  of  any  cestuy  que  use. 
27  H.  8,  Which  frauds  nevertheless  multiplying  daily,  in 

idi^uEer^the  end,   27  H.  VIII.   the  parhamcnt,   purposing  to 
duceib  (be  take  away  all  those  uses,  and  reducing  the  law  to  the 
aQdeotfoL  ancient  form  of  conveying  of  lands  by  public  livery 
of  ctjnvey.  (jf  seisin,  fine,  and  recovery,    did  ordain,   that  where  " 
lujd  *  b'^v     lands  were  put  in  trust  or  use,  there  the  posses4»ion  and 

m         d 
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estate  ^i^hcMfldd  be  presendy  carried  out  of  the  friends  feoffinent, 
in  trust,  and  settled  and  invested  on  bim  that  had  fiT^'v^ 
the  uses,  for  such  term  and  time  as  he  had  the  use. 

•By  the  statute  of  37  H.  VIII.  the  power  of  dis-in  what 
posing  land  by  wiU  is  clearly  taken  away  amongst  JJ^^  ^ 
those    frauds;     whereupon    32    H.    VIII.    another H.8.givetk 
statute  'iras    made,    to    give    men  power  to    giveJ^JJ^*),^ 
lands  by  will  in  this  sort.     First,  it  must  be  byi^ds  by 
^  in  writing.     Secondly,  he  must  be  seised  of  an''^^' 
estate  in  fee-simple ;  for  tenant  for  another  man's  life, 
or  tenant  in  tail,  cannot  give  land  by  will ;  by  that 
rtatate  82  H.  VIII.  he  must  be  solely  seised,  and  not 
jcnntly^th  another;  and  then  being  thus  seised,  for  if  a  man  be 
all  the  land  he  holdeth  in  socage  tenure,  he  may  gi^e^^  ^^^ 
it  by  will,  except  he  hold  any  piece  of  land  in  capite^^d  socage, 
by  knighf  s  service  of  the  King ;  and  then  laying  all  ^l^^^ 
together,  he  can  give  but  two  parts  by  will :  for  the  ^^^o  puts 
mtd  part  of  the  whole,  as  well  in  socage  as  in  capite,  whoSr 
must  descend  to  the  heir,  to  answer  wardship,  livery,  "^e  thiid 

J        •  •  •      ^     Ai.  •'part  must 

and  pnmer  seism  to  the  crown.  descend  to 

And  so  if  he  hold  lands  by  knight*s  service  of  a  ^^  ^«^  *^ 
subject,  he  can  devise  of  the  land  but  two  parts,  andw^dship, 
the  third  the  lord  by  wardship,  and  the  heir  by  des-^^^^l^r^^"^^ 
cent  is  to  hold.  crown.  ^ 

And  if  a  man  that  hath  three  acres  of  land  hold- a  convey- 
en  in  capite  by  knight's  service,  do  make  a  jointure  ^g"^^J^^^ 
to  his  vnfe  of  one,  and  convey  another  to  any  of  his  lands  to  the 
children,  or  to  friends,  to  take  the  profits,  and  to  payj^jnture,^^"^ 
hig  debts,  or  legacies,  or  daughters  portions,  then  the  etc.  void  for 
third  acre  or  any  part  thereof  he  cannot  give  by  will,  iTstn!^* 
but  must  suffer  it  to  descend  to  the  heir,  and  that^ni. 
must  satisfy  wardship. 

Yet  a  man  having  three  acres  as  before,  may  con- ^ut  a  con- 
vey all  to  his  wife,  or  children,  by  conveyance  in  his  Ict^wuted 
Ufe-time,  as  by  feoffment,  fine,  recovery,  bargain  and  *?  *^«  |j^^ 
sale,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses,  and  disinherit  p^ty^of 
the  heir.     But  if  the  heir  be  within  age  when  his  ^^^^^^J^*'^^^ 
&ther  dieth,  the  King  or  other  lord  shall  have  that  is  not  void: 
heir  in  ward,  and  shall  have  one  of  the  three  acres  heiVbe  with- 
during  the  wardship,  and  to  sue  livery  and  seisin,  in  age,  he 
But  at  full  age  the  heir  shall  have  no  part  of  it,  but*^^*^^J%, 
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b«  fn  ^rd.  it  shall   ffo  according  to  the  conveyance  made  by  th« 

Entailed        r  aL  *^  ^  ^  ^ 

lamJspart    latlier. 

It  hath  been  debated  how  the  thirds  shall  be  set 
forth.  For  it  is  the  use,  that  all  lands  which  the 
father  leaveth  to  descend  to  the  heir,  being  fee-simplci 
or  in  tail,  must  be  part  of  the  thirds ;  and  if  it  be  a 
The  King  ftiU  third,  then  the  King,  nor  heir,  nor  lord,  can  inters 
not  "bt^nieddle  with  the  rest;  if  it  be  not  a  full  third,  yet 
meddle  if  a  they  must  take  it  so  mnch  as  it  is,  and  have  a  supply 

ftU  third  /   r  xi.  X 

part  be  left  OUt  01    toe  TCSt. 

to  descend       TWs   supply  is  to  be  taken  thus:    if  it    be  the 

to  tlie  heir.    __.  i        i  i  •      •  />      i 

The  maimer  Kiug  s  Ward,  theu  by  a  coniniission  out  oi  the  court 
suppb  ™^  of  wards,  whereupon  a  jury  by  oath  must  set  f(Mth  so 
wbea  the  mucli  as  shall  make  up  the  thirds,  except  the  officen* 
tdrif  ^t  ^^  ^'*^  court  of  wards  can  otherwise  agree  with  the 
a  full  ihird.  parties-  If  there  be  no  wardship  due  to  the  King, 
then  the  other  lord  is  to  have  this  supply  by  a  com- 
mission out  of  the  chancery,  and  jury  thereupon. 
TTiestaiGtes  B^t  in  all  tliosc  cascs,  the  statutes  do  give  power  to 
f^^^-  him  that  maketh  the  vvill  to  set  forth  and  appoint  of 
**?fii°.u^*lh™self  which  lauds  shall  eo  for  thirds,  and  neither 

outlbe third  _^,  -       .  j*         *      ^    a      i   •*!  •     ,  i 

himjcif,  etc,  King  nor  lord  can  reittse  it.  And  ii  it  be  not  enougli, 
yet  they  must  take  that  in  part,  and  only  have  a 
supply  in  manner  as  before  is  mentioned  out  of  tlic 
rest. 

Propcrtif  in  Goods. 
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L  By  gift. 

II.  By  sale. 

III,  By  stealing. 
IV-  By  waving, 
V.  By  straying. 
VL  By  shipwreck. 
VIL  By  forfeiture. 
VI I L  By  executorship. 

IX,  By  administration. 

X,  By  legacy. 


El  I.  Property  by  gift. 

A  deed  of       By  g^ft?  t^<^  property  of  goods  may  he  passed  by 
fiftttf  foods  word  or  writing;  but  if  there  be  a  general  deed  of 
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ISS 


gift  made  of  all  his  goods,  this  is  suspicious  to  be  ^*  ^^ceWe 
done  upon  fraud,  to  deceive  the  creditors,  is  void 

And  if  a  inau  who  is  in  debt  make  a  deed  of  g^ft  ^^^^^"^^^^i 
of  all  his  goods  to  protect  the  taking  of  them  in  ex-goodkgaiti«t^ 
ecution  for  his  debt,  tliis  deed  of  gift  is  void,  as  against  [Jj^s^^I^roi^ 
those  to  whom  he  stood  indebted  ;  but  as  against  him- niBtraiors,or 
self,  his  own  executors  or  administrators,  or  any  man  J'he  t^rty*^ 


whom  aften\ards  he  shall  sell  or  convey  them,  it  hiros^if. 
good. 


r 

■  II.  By  sale. 

■  Property  in  goods  by  sale.     By  sale,  any  man  may  wimtia  a 
pkjnvey  his  own  goods  to  another ;  and  although  he^^anr 

may  fear  execution  for  debts,  yet  he  may  sell  them  ^'j^*  '^^^ 
out-right  for  money  at  any  time  before  the  execution  js  a  private 
served  ;  so  that  there  be  no  reservation  of  trust  be-  ^^^^^^f  ^"^  i 
tween  them,  that,  repaying  the  money,  he  shall  have  twe«i  ihe 
the  goods  again  ;  for  that  trust,   in  such  case,  dothP"*^^^*' 
prove  plainly  a  fraud,  to  prevent  the  creditors  from 
taking  the  goods  in  execution.  N 

k         III.  By  theft  or  taking  in  jest. 

Property  of  goods  by  theft,  or  taking  in  jest     If  How  » sale 
any  man  steal  my  goods  or  chattels,  or  take  them  from  ILnlL"* 
me  in  jest,  or  borrow  them  of  me,  or  as  a  trespasser  "^^^  *»  ^« 
or  felon  carry  thera  to  the  market  or  fair,  and  sell  °'''°^^'      ; 
them,  this  sale  doth  bar  me  of  the  property  of  my  i 

■goods,  saving  that  if  he  be  a  horse  he  must  be  ridden 
^two  hours  in  the  market  or  fair,  between  ten  and  five 
o'clock,  and  tolled  for  in  the  toll-book,  and  the  seller 
must  bring  one  to  avouch  his  sale,  known  to  the  toll- 
book-keeper  :  or  else  the  sale  bindeth  me  not.     And 
for  any  other  goods,  where  the  sale  in  a  market  or 
fair  shall  bar  the  owner,  being  not  the  seller  of  hisofmarkeu, 
property,  it  must  be  sale  in  a  market  or  fair  where  l^JliTculch 
usually  things  of  that  nature  are  sold.     As  for  ex-asakought 
[Ample  ;  if  a  man  steal  a  horse,  and  sell  him  in  Smitli-[" 
field,  the  true  owner  is  barred  by  this  sale  ;  but  if  he 
iell  the  horse  in  Cheapside,  Newgate,  or  Westminster 
market,  the  true  owner  is  not  barred  by  this  sale;  be- 
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The  owner 
may  jwiie 
hi»  goods 
ftfler  they 
9Xt  stolen. 


cause  these  markets  are  usual  for  flesh,  fish,  etc*  and 
eot  for  horses. 

So  whereas  by  the  custora  of  London  in  every  shop 
there  is  a  market  all  the  days  of  the  week,  saviog 
Sundays  and  Holidays ;  yet  if  a  piece  of  plate  or 
jewel  that  is  lost,  or  chain  of  gold  or  pearl  that  is 
stolen  or  borrowed,  be  sold  in  a  draper's  or  serivener's 
shop,  or  any  other  but  a  goldsmith's,  tliis  sale  barreth 
not  the  true  owner,  et  sic  in  similibus. 

Yet  by  stealing  alone  of  goods,  the  thief  getteth 

not  such  property,  but  that  the  owner  may  seize  them 

again  wheresoever  he  findeth  them,  except  they  were 

sdd  in  fair  or  market,  after  they  were  stolen,  and 

that  bonajide  without  fr^ud. 

If  the  thief      But  if  the  thief  be  condemned  of  the   felony,  or 

d«nmed  forO^^^tl^wcd  for  the  Same,  or  outlawed  in  any  persouil 

feiuuv.  or  actiou,  or  havc  committed  a  forfeiture  of  gcxnls  to  the 

crown,  then  the  true  owner  is  without  remedy. 

Nevertheless,  if  fresh  after  the  goods  were  stolen, 
the  true  owner  maketh  pursuit  after  the  thief  aod 
goods,  and  taketh  the  goods  with  the  thie^  he  may 
take  them  again  :  and  if  he  make  no  fr^esh  pursuit, 
\,  yet  if  he  prosecute  the  felon,  so  &r  as  justice  requireth, 
t»keKU  '  that  is,  to  have  him  arraigned,  indicted,  and  found 
ST^wT*  gt^^y*  though  he  be  not  hanged,  nor  have  judgment 
UhecMTtictof  death,  or  have  him  outlawed  upon  the  indictment; 
iniMM  ^  ^  these  cases  he  shall  have  his  goods  again,  by  a 
JJjy*  **  writ  of  restitution  to  the  party  in  whose  hands  they 


outlawed  I 
or  foffeil 
thetti»le» 

cro«n« 
the  owocf 
11  vrilhinit 

Wh«B  the 
owtocr  m« 


mw^ 


\y.  By  waving  of  goods. 

By  waving  of  goods,  a  property  ts  gatteo  thus.  A 
thief  having  stolea  goods,  bemg  pocked,  flieth  away 
and  leaveth  the  goods.  This  Waving  is  called  waving, 
wd  tbepfopeityisintheking;  except  the  lofd  of  the 
nairar  have  right  to  it,  bj  oistom  or  dbartes*. 

But  if  die  lUoa  be  indicted.  ■djiMlgtil,  or  found 
gi^%»  or  outlaimL  at  the  suit  of  tbeomier  of  these 
M^  ke  diall  have  resotstkn  «f  tfcoe  goods,  u 
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V.  By  straying.  "'^' 
By  straying,  property  in  live  cattle  is  thus  gotten, 

Wben  they  come  into  other  mens  gronnds  straying 

^fi•om  the  owners,  then  the  party  or  lord  into  whose 
grounds  or  manors  they  come,  canseth  them  to  be 
seized,  and  a  wj^the  put  about  their  necks,  and  to  be 
cried  in  three  markets  adjoining,  shewing  the  marks 
Pof  the  cattle  ;  which  done,  if  the  true  owner  claimeth 
them  not  within  a  year  and  a  day,  then  the  property 
of  them  is  in  the  lord  of  the  manor  whereunto  they 
did  stray,  if  he  have  all  strays  by  custom  or  charter, 
else  to  the  king. 

VI .  Wreck,  and  when  it  shall  be  said  to  be, 
'  By  shipwreck,  property  of  goods  is  thus  gotten. 
When  a  ship  loaden  is  cast  away  upon  the  coasts, 
so  that  no  Hving  creatiu-e  that  was  in  it  when  it  began 
to  sink  escaped  to  land  with  Hfe,  then  all  those  good* 
are  said  to  he  wrecked,  and  they  belong  to  the  crown 

•if  they  be  found  ;  except  the  lord  of  the  soil  adjoin- 
-ing  can  in  title  himself  unto  them  by  custom,  or  by 
the  king's  charter. 


VI L  Forfeitures  > 
By  forfeitures,  goods  and  chattels  are  thus  gottcn, 
If  the  owner  be  outlawed,  if  he  be  indicted  of  felony, 
'or  treason,  or  either  confess  it,  or  be  found  guilty  of 
it,  or  refuse  to  be  tried  by  peers  or  jury,  or  be  attainted 
by  judgment,  or  fly  for  felony^  although  he  be  not 
guilty,  or  suflfcr  the  exigent  to  go  forth  against  him, 
although  he  be  not  outlawed,  or  that  he  go  over  the 
seas  without  licence,  all  the  goods  he  had  at  the  judg- 
ment, he  forfeiteth  to  the  crown  ;  except  some  lord 
by  charter  can  claim  them.  For  in  those  cases  pre- 
smption  will  not  serve,  except  it  be  so  ancient,  that 
it  hath  had  allowance  before  the  justices  in  eyre  in 
their  circuits,  or  in  the  King's  bench  in  ancient 
tinie. 


VIII.  By  executorship. 
By  executorship  goods  are  thus  gotten. 


When  a 


i 
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mail  possessed  of  goods  raaketh  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment in  writing  or  by  word,  and  niaketh  one  or  more 
executors  thereof ;  these  cxeoutors  have,  by  the  will 
and  death  of  the  parties,  all  the  property  of  their 
goods,  chattels,  leases  for  years,  wardships  and  extents, 
and  all  right  concerning  those  things. 
Executors  Those  executors  may  meddle  with  the  floods,  and 
probat  dis*  dispose  of  them  before  they  prove  the  will,  but  they 
goodst^bat  cannot  bring  an  action  for  any  debt  or  duty  before 
Bot  bring  an  they  havc  proved  the  will. 

Zfdlbl  The  proving  of  the  will  is  thus?.  They  are  to  ex- 
wiiat  pro-  hibit  the  will  into  the  bishop'vS  court,  and  there  they 
wJinlp^d  ^^^  *^  bring  the  witnesses,  and  there  they  are  to  be 
inwbat  sworn,  and  tlic  bishop's  officers  are  to  keep  the  will 
raa™'^^*^t>rigiual,  and  certify  the  copy  thereof  in  parchment 
under  the  biehop^s  seal  of  office  ;  which  parchment  m 
sealed,  is  called  the  will  proved. 

IX.  By  letters  of  administration. 
By  letters  of  administration  property  in  goods  b 
tlnis  gotten.  When  a  man  possessed  of  goods  dieth 
without  any  will,  there  such  goods  as  the  executors 
should  have  had,  if  he  had  made  a  will,  w^re  by  ancient 
law^  to  come  to  the  bisliop  of  the  diocese,  to  dispose  for 
the  good  of  his  soul  that  died,  he  fust  paj^ng  his  fii- 
Pit  nstts.    neral  and  debts,  and  giving  the  rest  ad  pios  usus. 

This  is  now  altered  by  statute  laws,   so  as  the 
bishops  are  to  grant  letters  of  administration  of  the 
goods  at  this  day  to  the  wife  if  she  requireth  it,  or 
children,  or  next  of  kin  ;  if  they  refuse  it,  as  often 
they  do,  because  the  debts   are  greater   than   the 
estate  will  bear,  then  some  creditor  or  some  other 
will  take  it  a^  the  bishop's  officers  shall  think  meet. 
It  groweth  often  in  question  what  bishop  shall  have 
the  right  of  proving  wills,  and  granting  administra- 
tion of  goods. 
•Where the     In  *  which  coutroversy  the  rule  is  thus,  that  if  the 
uZnoLu-  P^^ty  tlead  had  at  the  time  of  his  deatli  bona  nota* 
Ka  in  diverse  ^|7|^  iu  diversc  dioceses  of  some  reasonable  value, 
then  the     then  the  archbishop  of  the  province  where  he  died 
archbishop  15  i^  \y^y^  ^]|(.  probat  of  his  will,  or  to  grant  the 
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admiuislnttfon  of  his  goods,  as  the  case  falleth  out  :^f  '1»af«>- 
otherwise  the  bishop  of  the  diooese  where  he  died  iShediediHt^ 

to  do  it.  commit  tUe 

If  there  be  but  one  executor  made,  yet  he  may  tion, 
refuse  the  executorship,  coming  before  the  bishop,  so  ^a?Jl^^- 
that  he  hath  not  intermetldled  with  any  of  the  goods  hcLe  the 
before,  or  with  receiving  debts,  or  paying  legacies,        h"  have  not 

And  if  there  be  more  executors  than  one,  so  many  btenued- 
as  list  may  refuse ;  and  if  any  one  take  it  upon  liim,  ^^  ^J^^ 
the  rest  that  did  once  refuse  may,  when  they  will,  Executor 
take  it  upon  them ;  and  no  executor  shall  be  farther  pa^,    ^ 
charged  with  debts  or  legacies,  than  the  value  of  the  ^-  '^"**«" 
goods  come  to  his  hands ;  so  that  he  foresee  that  he  g.  stal  r«.^ 
pay  debts  upon  record,  first  debts  to  the  King,  then  l^^^^^^  ^ 
upon  judgments,  statutes,  recognisances,  then  debts  bonds  ond 
by  bond  and  bill  sealed,  rent  unpayed,  servants  wages^  4!  Eenf ^- 
payment  to  head  workmen^  and  lastly,  shop-books  paid, 
and  contracts  by  word.     For  if  an  executor  or  admi-  ^a|^"^ 
uistrator  pay  debts  to  others  before  debts  to  the  King,  e.  HeiKi 
or  debts  due  by  bond  before  those  due  by  record,  or^^^'sUJ^^ 
debts  by  shop-books  and  contracts  before  those  by  books  and 
bond,  arrearages  of  rent,  and   servants  or  worknienSwo^dT    ^ 
wages,  he  shall  pay  the  same  over  again  to  those 
others  in  the  said  degrees. 

But  yet  the  law  giveth  them  choice,  that  where  B«bts  due^ 
divers  have  debts  due  in  equal  degree  of  record  or^^^^g^^^^f  ^^* 
specialty,  he  may  pay  which  of  them  he  will,  before  cord,  the 
any  suit  brought  against  him  ;  but  if  suit  be  brought  may ^'^y 
he  must  first  pay  thera  that  get  judgment  against  "^^""^  ^^ 

Uini#  please  be- 

Any  one  executor  may  convey  the  goods,  or  release ^°^^^^^'^^* 
debts  without  his  companion,  and  any  one  by  him- Any  one 
self  may  do  as  much  as  all  together  ;  but  one  man's  ^^•p^*?'^ 
releasmg  of  debts  or  sellmg  of  goods,  shall  not  charge  much  aa  aii 
the  other  to  pay  so  much  of  the  goods,  if  there  be  ^'Jf^Yu  debt 
not  enough  to  pay  debts ;  but  it  shall  charge  the  be  reJeased 
party  himself  that  did  so  release  or  convey,  w'^tf^t^L 

But  it  is  not  so  with  administrators,  for  they  have  on'y  *haii 
but  one  authority  given  them  by  the  bishop  over  the  o'therwfae 
goods,  which  authority  being  given  to  many  is  to  be^f  admini 
executed  by  all  of  them  joined  together. 


I 
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Executor  Anil  if  EH  execiitor  die  making  an  executor,  tbe 
fng  his"'exe-  S€cond  exccutor  is  executor  to  the  first  testator. 
cutor,  the  But  if  an  administrator  die  intestate,  then  his  ad> 
c^tor  stfair  ministrator  shall  not  be  executor  or  administrator  to 

to  ^r§ '^t  *^*^  ^^^*  •  ^^^  ^^  *^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  bishop,  whom  we  call 
teaiator.  "  the  ordioary,  is  to  commit  the  administration  of  the 
w^se  ""IfZw  ^^^^  testator's  goods  to  his  wife,  or  next  of  kin,  as  i( 
adiuiuiatm-  hc  had  died  intestate ;  always  provided,  that  that 
^^^tf™^'"' which  the  executor  did  in  his  life- time,  is  to  be  al^ 

mi?  HIS  cxc~ 

cutor,  or  if lowcd  fot  good-  And  so  if  an  administrator  die  and 
Jonb^com.n^ake  his  executor,  the  executor  of  the  administrator 
mitted  of  shall  not  be  executor  to  the  first  intestate ;  but  the 
hiagtwu,  orclinary  must  new  commit  the  administration  of  the 
In  boib  goods  of  the  first  intestate  again. 
cises  the  If  the  executor  or  administrator  pay  debts,  or  ftme- 
ihaircom-  ^als,  or  legacies  of  his  own  money,  he  may  retain  so 
mit  s^dnii-  niuch  of  the  goods  in  kind,of  the  testator,  or  intestate, 
Sl^g^Ijod&ofand  shall  have  property  of  it  in  kind, 

tlie  first  in- 

Executors  X.  Property  by  legacy. 

^tois^'*'  Property  by  legacy,  is  where  a  man  maketh  a  will 
retain.  aud  executors,  and  giveth  legacies,  he  or  they  ta 
Execuiora  whom  the  legacies  are  given  must  have  the  assent  of 
^a^^rrij  the  executors,  or  one  of  them,  to  have  his  legacy ;  and 
™**"*  tj  ^^  the  property  of  that  legacy  or  other  goods  bequeathed 
eiecutijls  unto  him,  is  said  to  be  in  him  ;  but  he  may  not  enter 
are  charged  ^^^  takc  his  leffacv  without  the  assent  of  the  execu- 

to  pay  some  i»ii  i  ii 

debta before  tors,  or  ouc  ot  them;  because  the  executors  are  charged 

legacies,     jq  p^y  (j^bts  before  legacies.     And  if  one  of  them 

assent  to  pay  legacies,  he  shall  pay  the  value  thereof 

of  his  own  purse,  if  there  be  not  othermse  sufficient 

Legaciet     to  pay  debts. 

p^id^e^re  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^®  ^^  ^  imdcrstood  by  debts  of  record  to 
debt*  by  the  King,  or  by  bill  and  bond  sealed,  or  arrearages 
huTu^a''^!d^ **^  rent,  or  servants  or  workmens  wages;  and  not 
ed,  OT  con- debts  of  shop-books,  or  bills  unsealed,  or  contract  by 
^j^  ^  word ;  for  before  them  legacies  are  to  be  paid. 
Exectiior  And  if  the  executors  doubt  that  they  shall  not 
which^*L  have  enough  to  pay  every  legacy,  they  may  pay 
I'^y  *^«.^  which  they  list  first ;  but  they  may  not  sell  any  spc- 
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9ial  legacy  which  they  will  to  pay  debts,  6r  a  lease  of  executon 
goods  to  pay  a  money  legacy.    But  they  may  sell  any  ^e/'ml^ 
legacy  whicn  they  will  to  pay  debts,  if  they  have  not  »cii  any 
enough  besides.  pa^/ebS. 

If  a  man  make  a  will  and  make  no  executors,  or  whenawiu 
if.  the  executors  refuse,  the  ordinary  is  to  commit  no^ci^S^JIu^ 
administration,  cum  testamento  annexo^  and  take  named,  ad- 
Ibonds  of  the  administrators  to  perform  the  will,  and  J*^*^"^ 
l^e  is  to  do  it  in  such  sort,  as  the  executor  shoidd  committed 
)iaye  done,  if  he  had  been  named.  S^to*^ 
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'nw  iiundry  Ai As  tlic  fiiiances  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown 
■;J;,*'f^i';!of  tliis  realm  of  England,  be  either  extraordinary  or 
!»««'.  ordinary. 

IMiosc  extraordinary,  be  fifteenths  and  tenths,  sub- 
sidies, limiis,  benevolences,  aids,  and  such  others  of 
that  kind,  that  have  been  or  shall  be  invented  fir 
8Ui)}H)rtation  of  the  charges  of  war ;  the  which  as  it 
is  ontortnincil  by  diet,  so  can  it  not  be  long  main- 
tainixl  by  the  onlinary  fiscal  and  receipt. 

Of  those  that  be  ordinary,  some  are  certain  and 
standings  as  the  vearly  rents  of  the  demesne  or  lands; 
Iviujic  oithor  of  t)ie  ancient  possessions  of  the  crown, 
or  ot  the  later  augmentations  of  the  same. 

liikowiso  the  tl\sfarms  reserved  upon  charten 
grautotl  to  cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the  Uaod 
ront.<  and  lath  silver  answered  by  the  sheriflb.  The 
rt^iduo  of  those  ordinary  finances  be  casual,  or  uncer- 
tain* as  Ix'  the  o^4ioat«  and  forfeitures^  the  cnstooi* 
butlora^so  and  impost,  the  advantages  coming  by  tlie 
jjuri^liction  of  the  courts  of  recMd  and  defks  of  lb 
market,  the  tom)\>raIitio$  of  v;ftcant  faish<^ncks^  tlie 

I^iv^ttt^  that  grvvw  by  the  tenunes  of  lands,  and  waA 
ike,  if  then"  any  be, 

Atk)  ^K^it  thit  K^ui  ihe  one  sort  and  other cf 
:\.^w  V  Jit  :>.c  'as:  bT\v;irht  unt^>  that  office  of  her 
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majesty's  exchequer,  which  we,  by  a  metaphor,  do 
call  the  pipe,  as  the  civilians  do  by  a  like  trauslatiouxhe  pipe. 
nanie  it  Fiscus^  a  basket  or  bag,  because  the  whole 
receipt  is  finally  conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of 
divers  small  pipes  or  quills,  as  it  were  water  into  a 
great  head  or  cistern  ;  yet  nevertheless  some  of  the 
same  be  first  and  immediately  left  in  other  several 
places  and  courts,  from  whence  they  are  afterwards 
carried  by  silver  streams,  to  make  up  that  great  lake, 
or  sea,  of  money* 

As  for  example,  the  profits  of  wards  and  their  lands 
be  answered  into  that  court  which  is  proper  for  them  ; 
and  the  fines  for  all  original  writs,  and  for  causes  that 
pass  tlie  great  seal,  were  wont  to  be  immediately  paid 
into  the  hanaper  of  the   chancery  :  liowbeit  now  of  The  hana- 
late  years,  all  the  sums  which  are  due,  either  for  any  ^^' 
writ  of  covenant,  or  of  other  sort,  whereupon  a  final 
concord  is  to  be  levied  in  the  common  bench,  or  for 
any  writ  of  entry,  whereupon   a  common  recovery  is 
to  be  suflPered  there ;  as  also  all  sums  demandable, 
either  for  licence  of  alienation  to  be  made  of  lands 
holden  in  chief,  or  for  the  pardon  of  any  such  alien- 
ation, already  made  without  licence,  together  with 
the  mean  profits  that  be  forfeited  for  that  offence  and 
trespass,  have  been  stayed  in  the  way  to  the  hanaper.  This  office 
and  been  let  to  fann,  upon  assurance  of  three  ^^un-'^^^^'^J^^^^ 
dred  pound  of  yearly  standing  profit,  to  be  increased  hanaper. 
over  and  above  that  casual  commodity,  that  was  found 
to  be  answered  in  the  hanaper  for  them,  in  the  ten 
years,  one  with  another,  next  before  the  makijig  of 
the  same  lease. 

And  yet  so  as  that  yearly  rent  of  increase  is  now 
still  paid  into  the  hanaper  by  four  gross  portions,  not 
altogether  equal,  in  the  four  usual  open  terms  of 
St.  Michael,  and  St.  Hilary,  of  Easter,  and  the  Holy 
Trinity,  even  as  the  former  casualty  itself  was  wont 
to  be,  in  parcel  meal,  brought  in  and  answered  there. 

And  now  forasmuch  as  the  only  matter  and  subject ni*  mmt 
about  which  this  fanner  or  his  deputies  are  employed,  "^^^^^^^^ce. 
is  to  rate  or  compound  the  sums  of  money  payable  to 
her  majesty,  for  the  alienation  of  lands  that  are  either 
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made  without  licence,  or  to  be  made  by  licence,  if 
they  be  holden  in  chief,  or  to  pass  for  common  reco- 
very^ or  by  final  concord  to  be  levied,  though  they  be 
not  so  holden,  their  service  may  therefore  very  aptly 
and  agreeably  be  termed  the  office  df  compositions  for 
alienations.  Whether  the  advancement  of  her  ma- 
jesty's commodity  in  this  part  of  her  prerogative,  or 
the  respect  of  private  lucre  or  both,  v^ere  the  first 
motives  thus  to  dissever  this  member,  and  thereby  as 
it  were  to  mayhem  the  chancery,  it  is  neither  my  part 
nor  purpose  to  dispute. 
The  scope  But  for  a  fuU  institution  of  the  ser\dce  as  it  now 
cLrae^tnd  staudeth,  howsoever  some  men  have  not  spared  to 
the  parts    speak  hardly  thereof^  I  hold  worthy  my  labour  to  set 


down  as  followeth 


¥ 


First,  that  these  fines,  exacted  for  such  alienations, 
be  not  only  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  but  are  also  good 
and  reasonable  in  themselves :  secondly,  that  the  mo- 
dern and  present  exercise  of  this  office,  is  more  com- 
mendable than  was  the  former  usage :  and  lastly,  that 
as  her  majesty  hath  received  great  profit  thereby,  so 
may  she,  by  a  moderate  hand,  from  time  to  time  reap 
the  like,  and  that  without  just  grief  to  any  of  her 
subjects. 

The  first  As  the  lauds  that  are  to  be  aliened,  be  either  im- 
E«dl'*"*  mediately  holden  in  cliief,  or  not  so  holden  of  the 
queen:  so  be  these  fines  or  sums  respectively  of  two 
sundry  sorts*  For  upon  each  alienation  of  lands,  im- 
mediately held  of  her  majesty  in  chief,  the  fine  is 
rated  here,  either  upon  the  licence,  before  the  aliena* 
tion  is  made,  or  else  upon  the  pardon  when  it  is  made 
without  licence.  But  generally  for  every  final  con- 
cord of  lands  to  be  levied  upon  a  writ  of  covenant, 
warrantia  chart^^  or  other  writ,  upon  which  it  may 
be  orderly  levied,  the  sum  is  rated  here  upon  the 
original  vmt,  whether  the  lands  be  held  of  the  queen^ 
or  of  any  other  person  ;  if  at  the  least  the  lands  be 
of  such  value,  as  they  may  yield  the  due  fine.  And 
likewise  for  every  writ  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common 
recovery  is  to  be  suffereil,  the  queen's  fine  is  to  be 
rated  there  upon  the  writ  original,  if  the  lands  com- 
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prised  therein  be  held  of  her  by  the  tenure  of  her 
prerogative,  that  is  to  say,  in  chief,  or  of  her  royal 
person. 

So  that  I  am  hereby  inforced,  for  avoiding  of  eon-Thekitig'i 
fiision,  to  speak  severally,  first  of  the  fines  for  alien- *^^*f^^']j 
ation  of  lands  held  in  chief,  and  then  of  the  fines  npon^iever  alien 
Bhe  suing  forth  of  vmts  original.  That  the  king's  ^encel**'^" 
tenant  in  chief  could  not  in  ancient  time  ahen  his  te- 
nancy without  the  king's  licence^  it  appeareth  by  the 
statute,  1  E.  III.  cap.  12,  where  it  is  thus  written : 
"  Whereas  divers  do  complain,  that  the  lands,  holden  t  e.3.c.h. 
of  the  kin^  in  chief,  and  aliened  without  licence,  have 
been  seized  into  the  king's  hands  for  such  alienation, 
and  holden  as  forfeit:  the  king  shall  not  hold  them 
as  forfeit  in  such  a  case,  but  granteth  that,  upon 
such  alienations,  there  shall  be  reasonable  fines  taken 

»in  the  chancery  by  due  process/* 
So  that  it  is  hereby  proved,  that  before  this  statute, 
the  offence  of  such  alienation,  without  licence,  was 
taken  to  be  so  great,  that  the  tenant  did  forfeit  the 
land  thereby ;  and  consequently  that  he  found  great 
favour  there  by  this  statute,  to  be  reasonably  fined  for 

I  his  trespass. 
And  although  we  read  an  opinion  20  lib-  Assis, 
pari.  17  et  26,  Ass.  pari.  S7,  which  also  is  repeated 
by  Hankf.  14  H.  4,  fob  3,  in  which  year  Magna 
Charta  was  confimied  by  him,  the  king's  tenant  in 
chief  might  as  freely  alien  his  lands  without  licence, 
as  might  the  tenant  of  any  other  lord  :  yet  forasmuch 
as  it  appeareth  not  by  what  statute  the  law  was  then 
changed,  I  had  rather  believe,  with  old  judge  Thorpe 
and  late  justice  Stanford,  that  even  at  the  common 
law,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  from  the  begin- 
"ng  of  our  tenures,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nglish  monarchy,  it  was  accounted  an  offence  in  the 
king*s  tenant  in  chief,  to  alien  without  the  royal  and 

Press  licence, 
ind  I  am  sure,  that  tiot  only  upon  the  entering,  or 
rding,  of  such  a  fine  for  alienation,  it  is  wont  to 
l>e  said  **  pro  transgressione  in  hac  parte  facta ; "  but 
that  you  may  also  read  amongst  the  records  in  the 
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Tower,  Fines  6  Hen.  Reg.  3,  Merab.  4,  a  precedent 

of  a  "  capias  in  mannm  regis  terras  alienatas  sine 
licentia  regis/'  and  that  namely  of  the  manor  of 
Coselescombe  in  Kent^  whereof  Robert  Cesterton  was 
then  the  king's  tenant  in  chief-  But  were  it  that, 
as  they  say,  this  began  first  20  Hen.  III.  yet  it  is 
above  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  old,  and  of 
equal  if  not  more  antiquity  than  Magna  Chaita 
itself,  and  the  rest  of  our  most  ancient  laws ;  the 
which  never  found  assurance  by  parliament,  until  the 
time  of  King  Edw.  L  who  may  be  therefore  worthily 
called  our  English  Solon  or  liycurgus. 
The  fine  fof  Now  therefore  to  proceed  to  the  reason  and  equity 
b 'm^MTtfr  ^f  exacting  these  fines  for  such  alienations,  it  standeth 
rate.  thus  :  when  the  king,  whom  our  law  understandeth  to 

have  been  at  the  first  both  the  supreme  lord  of  all  the 
persons,  and  sole  owner  of  all  the  lands  within  his 
dominions^  did  give  lands  to  any  subject  to  hold  them 
of  himself,  as  of  his  crown  and  royal  diadem,  he 
vouchsafed  that  favour  upon  a  chosen  and  selected 
man,  not  minding  that  any  other  should,  without  his 
privity  and  good  liking,  be  made  owner  of  the  same. 
And  therefore  his  gift  has  this  secret  intention  inclosed 
within  it,  that  if  his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose 
of  the  same  without  his  kingly  assent  first  obtained, 
the  lands  shall  revert  to  the  king,  or  to  his  successors, 
that  first  gave  them  ;  and  that  also  was  the  verj'  cause, 
as  I  take  it,  why  they  were  anciently  seised  into  the 
king's  hands  as  forfeited  by  such  alienation,  until  the 
making  of  the  said  statute,  1  Edw.  HI.  which  did 
qualify  that  rigour  of  the  tbrmer  law. 

Neither  ought  this  to  seem  strange  in  the  case  of 
the  king,  when  every  common  subject,  being  lord  of 
lauds  %vhich  another  holdeth  of  him,  ought  not  only 
to  have  notice  given  unto  him  upon  every  alienation 
of  his  tenant,  but  shall,  by  the  like  impUed  inten- 
tion, re^iave  the  lands  of  his  tenants  dying  without 
heirs,  though  they  were  gi^en  out  never  so  many 
years  agoue,  and  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
howsoever  many  and  strange  possessors. 

Not  without  good  warrant,    therefore,  said   Mr. 
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Fitzlierbert  in  his  Nat*  Brev.  foL  147i  that  the 
justices  ought  not  wittingly  to  suffer  aoy  fine  to  be 
levied  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the  king's 
licence.  And  as  this  reason  is  good  and  forcible,  so 
is  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the  fine  itself  most 
open  and  apparent ;  for  how  easy  a  thing  is  it  to  re- 
deem a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  lands  for  ever  with 
the  profits  of  one  year,  by  the  purchase  of  a  pardon  ? 
Or  otherwise,  how  tolerable  is  it  to  prevent  the 
charge  of  that  pardon,  with  the  only  cost  of  a  third 
part  thereof,  timely  and  beforehand  bestowed  upon  a 
licence  ? 

Touching  the  king's  fines  accustomably  paid  for  the 
purchasing  of  writs  original,  I  find  no  certain  begin- 
ning of  themj  and  do  therefore  think  that  they  also 
grew  up  with  the  chancery,  which  is  the  shop  where- 
in they  be  forged ;  or,  if  you  will,  with  the  first  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction  and  delivery  of  justice  itself. 

For  when  as  the  king  had  erected  his  courts  of  or- 
dinary resort,  for  the  help  of  his  subjects  in  suit  one 
against  another,  and  was  at  the  charge  not  only  to 
wage  justices  and  their  ministers,  but  also  to  appoint 
places  and  officers  for  safe  custody  of  the  records  that 
concerned  not  himself;  by  which  means  each  man 
might  boldly  both  crave  and  have  law  for  the  present, 
and  find  memorials  also  to  maintain  his  right  and  re- 
covery, for  ever  after,  to  the  singular  benefit  of  him- 
self and  all  his  posterity ;  it  was  consonant  to  good 
reason,  that  the  benefited  subject  should  render  some 
small  portion  of  his  gain,  as  well  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  this  his  own  so  great  commodity,  as  for 
the  supportation  of  the  king's  expeuce,  and  the  re- 
ward of  the  labour  of  them  that  were  wholly  employed 
for  his  profit. 

And  therefore  it  was  well  said  by  Littleton,  34  H.  6, 
foh  38,  that  the  chancellor  of  England  is  not  bound 
to  make  writs,  without  his  due  fee  for  the  writing  and 
seal  of  them.  And  that,  in  this  part  also,  you  may 
have  assiurance  of  good  antiquity,  it  is  extant  among 
the  records  in  the  Tower,  2  H.  III.  Memb.  6,  that 
SiniQU  Hales  and  others  gave  imto  him  their  king, 
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I**  unum  palfiredum  pro  summonendo  Richardo  filio  et 
haerede  Willielmi  de  Hanred*  quod  teneat  finem  fac- 
tum coram  justiciaviis  apud  Northampton  inter  die- 
tum  Williclmnm  et  patrem  dicti  Arnold!  de  feodo  in 
Barton."  And  besides  that,  in  oblatis  de  Ann,  1,  2, 
et  7f  regis  Johannis^  fines  were  diversely  paid  to  the 
king,  upon  the  purchasing  writs  of  mort  d^auncestoi, 
dower,  pone,  to  remove  pleas,  for  inquisitions,  trial  by 
juries,  writs  of  sundry  summons*  and  other  more- 
Hereof  then  it  is,  that  upon  every  writ  procured  far 
debt  or  damage,  amounting  to  forty  pounds  or  more, 
a  noble,  that  is,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  is,  and 
usually  hath  been  paid  to  fine ;  and  so  for  every  hun- 
dred marks  more  a  noble ;  and  likewise  upon  every 
writ  called  a  priEcipe  of  lands,  exceeding  the  yearly 
value  of  forty  shillingSj  a  noble  is  given  to  a  fine ;  and 
for  every  other  five  marks  by  year,  moreover  another 
JO  Rich.  I L  noble,  as  it  is  set  forth  £0  Rich.  11.  abridged  both  by 
justice  Fitzherbert,  and  justice  Brooke ;  and  may  also 
appear  in  the  old  "Natura  Brevium,"  and  the  Regis- 
ter, which  have  a  proper  writ  of  deceipt,  formed  upon 
the  case,  where  a  man  did,  in  the  nauie  of  another, 
purchase  such  a  writ  in  the  chancery  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent. 

And  herein  the  writ  of  right  is  excepted  and 
passetb  freely ;  not  for  fear  of  the  words  in  Magna 
Charta,  "  Nulli  vendemus  justitiam  vel  rectum,"  as 
some  do  phantasy,  but  rather  because  it  is  rarely 
brought ;  and  then  also  bought  dearly  enough  with- 
out such  a  fine,  for  that  the  trial  may  be  by  battle  to 
the  great  hazard  of  the  champion* 

The  like  exemption  bath  the  writ  to  enquire  of  a 
man's  death,  which  also,  by  the  twenty- sixth  chapter 
of  that  Magna  Charta,  must  be  granted  freely,  and 
without  giving  any  thing  for  it ;  which  last  1  do  ra- 
ther note,  because  it  may  be  well  gathered  thereby, 
that  even  then  all  those  other  writs  did  lawfully  an* 
swer  their  due  fines :  for  otherwise  the  like  prohibi- 
tion woidd  have  been  published  against  them,  as  was 
in  this  case  of  the  inquisition  itself. 

I  see  no  need  to  maintain  the  mediocrity  and  easi^ 
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a  lands  exceedeth 
lue,  and  in  goods 
the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  thing  that  is  demanded 
by  the  writ. 

Neither  has  this  office  of  ours  *  originally  to  meddle 
with  the  fines  of  any  other  original  writs,  than  of  such 
only  as  whereupon  a  fine  or  concord  may  he  had  and 
levied ;  which  is  commonly  the  writ  of  covenant,  and 
rarely  any  other.  For  we  deal  not  with  the  fine  of 
the  writ  of  entry  of  lands  hoMen  in  chief,  as  due  upon 
the  original  writ  itself;  but  only  as  payable  in  the 
nature  of  a  licence  for  the  alienation,  for  which  the 
third  part  of  the  yearly  rent  is  answered ;  as  the 
statute  32H.Vni.  cap.  1.  hath  specifiedj  giving  the 
direction  for  it ;  albeit  now  lately  the  writs  of  entry 
be  made  parcel  of  the  parcel  ferm  also ;  and  there- 
fore I  will  here  close  up  the  first  part,  and  unfold  the 
second. 

Before  the  institution  of  this  ferm  and  office,  no 
writ  of  covenant  for  the  levying  any  final  concord,  no 
writ  of  entry  for  the  suffering  of  any  common  reco- 
very  of  lands  holden  in  chiet^  no  doquct  for  licence  to 
alien,  nor  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation  made, 
could  he  purchased  and  gotten  without  an  oath  called 
an  affidavit,  therein  first  taken  either  before  some  jus- 
tice of  assize,  or  master  of  the  chancery,  for  the  true 
discovery  of  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands  comprised 
in  every  of  the  same ;  in  which  doing  if  a  man  shall 
consider  on  the  one  side  the  care  and  severity  of  the 
law,  that  would  not  be  satisfied  without  an  oath  ;  and 
on  the  other  side  the  assurance  of  the  ti'uth  to  be  had 
by  so  religious  an  affirmation  as  an  oath  is,  he  will 
easily  beHeve  that  nothing  could  be  added  unto  that 
order,  either  for  the  ready  dispatch  of  the  subject,  or 
for  the  uttermost  advancement  of  the  king's  profit. 
But  *'  quid  verba  audiam,  cum  facta  videam  ?  "  Much 
peril  to  the  swearer,  and  little  good  to  our  sovereign 
hath  ensued  thereof  For  on  the  one  side  the  justices 
of  assize  were  many  times  abused  by  their  clerks, 
that  preferred  the  recognitions  of  final  concords  taken 
in  their  circuit :  and  the  masters  of  the  chancery  were 
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often  overtaken  by  the  fraud  of  solicitors  and  attorneys, 
that  followed  their  clients  causes  here  at  Westrain- 
stcr ;  and  on  the  other  side,  light  and  lewd  persons, 
especially,  that  the  exactor  of  the  oath  did  neither 
use  exhortation,  nor  examining  of  them  for  taking 
thereof,  were  as  easily  subonied  to  make  an  aflBdavit 
for  money,  as  post-horses  and  hackneys  are  taken  to 
hire  in  Canterbury  and  Dover  way  :  insomuch  that  it 
was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt  in  Southwark,  Shore- 
ditch,  or  Tothil-Street,  to  depose  the  yearly  rent  or 
valuation  of  lands  lying  in  the  north,  the  west,  or 
other  remote  part  of  the  realm,  where  either  he  never 
was  at  all,  or  whence  he  came  so  young,  that  little 
could  he  tell  what  the  matter  meaned:  And  thus 
"  consuetudinem   peccandi   fecit   multitudo   peccan- 
tium."     For  the  removing  of  which  corruption,  and 
of  some  others  whereof  1  have  long  since  particularly 
heard,  it  was  thought  good  that  the  justice  of  assize 
should  be  in  treated  to  have  a  more  vigilant  eye  upon 
their  clerks  writing  ;  and  that  one  special  master  of 
the  chancery  should   be  appointed  to  reside  in  this 
office,  and  to  take  the  oaths  concerning  the  matters 
that  come  hither  :  who  might  not  only  reject  such  as 
for  just  causes  were  unmeet  to  be  sworn,  but  might 
also  instruct  and  admonish  in  the  weight  of  an  oath, 
those  others  that  are  fit  to  pass  and  perform  it :  and 
forasmuch  as  thereby  it  must  needs  fall  out  very  often, 
that  either  there  was  no  man  ready  and  at  hand  that 
could  with  knowledge  and  good  conscience  under- 
take the  oath,  or  else,  that  such  honest  persons  as 
w^ere  present,  and  did  right  well  know  the  yearly  va- 
lue of  the  lauds,  would  rather  choose  aud  agree  to  pay 
a  reasonable  fine  without  any  oath,  than  to  adventure 
the  uttermost,  which,  by  the  taking  of  their  oath,  must 
come  to  light  and  discovery :  It  was  also  provided, 
that  the  fermour,  and  the  deputies,  should  have  power 
to  treat,  compound  and  agree  with  such,  and  so  not 
exact  any  oath  at  all  of  them. 

How  much  this  sort  of  finance  hath  been  increased 
by  this  new  devicci  I  will  reserve,  as  I  have  already 
plotted  it,  ibr  the  last  part  of  this  discourse:  but  in 
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the  mean  while  I  am  to  note  first,  that  the  fear  of 
common  perjury,  growing  hy  a  daily  and  over-usual 

acquaintance  with  an  oath,  by  little  and  little  razeth 
out  that  most  reverend  and  religious  opinion  thereof, 
which  ought  to  be  planted  in  our  hearts,  is  hereby  for 
a  great  part  cut  off  and  clean  removed :  then  that  the 
subject  yieldeth  Httle  or  nothing  more  now  than  he 
did  before,  considering  that  the  moneys  which  was  wont 
to  be  saved  by  the  former  corrupt  swearing,  w^as  not 
saved  unto  him,  but  lost  to  her  majesty  and  him, 
and  found  only  in  the  purse  of  the  clerk,  attorney,  so- 
licitor, or  other  follower  of  the  suit :  and  lastly,  that 
the  client,  besides  the  benefit  of  retaining  a  good  con- 
science in  the  passage  of  this  his  business,  hath  also 
this  good  assurance,  that  he  is  always  a  gainer,  and 
by  no  means  can  be  at  any  loss,  as  seeing  well  enough, 
that  if  the  composition  be  over*hard  and  heavy  for 
him,  he  may  then,  at  his  pleasure,  relieve  himself  by 
recourse  to  his  oath  ;  which  also  is  no  more  than  the 
ancient  law  and  custom  of  the  realm  hath  required 
at  his  hands.  And  the  self- same  thing  is  moreover, 
that  I  may  shortly  dehver  it  by  the  way,  not  only  a 
singular  comfort  to  the  executioners  of  this  office,  a 
pleasant  seasoning  of  all  the  sour  of  their  labour  and 
pains,  when  they  shall  consider  that  they  cannot  be 
guilty  of  the  doing  of  any  oppression  or  wrong ;  but  it 
is  also  a  most  necessary  instruction  and  document  for 
them,  that  even  as  her  majesty  hath  made  them  dis- 
pensators  of  this  her  royal  favour  towards  her  people, 
so  it  behovcth  them  to  shew  themselves  peregrma- 
toreSf  even  and  equal  distributers  of  the  same ;  and, 
as  that  most  honourable  lord  and  reverend  sage  coun- 
sellor, the  *  late  lord  Burleigh,  late  lord  treasurer,  •  ihia  pas- 
said  to  myself,  to  deal  it  out  with  wisdom  and  good  3a  T*'' 
dexterity  towards  all  the  sorts  of  her  loving  subjects,    date  of  uiis 

But  now  that  it  may  yet  more  particularly  appear  '^"^'^^' 
what  is  the  sum  of  this  new  building,  and  by  what  each  Officer. 
joints  and  sinews  the  same  is  raised  and  knit  together, 
I  must  let  you  know,  that  besides  the  fermours  depu- 
ties, which  at  this  day  be  three  in  number,  and  be- 
sides the  doctor  of  whom  I  S])ake,  there  is  also  a  re- 
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ceiver,  who  alone  handleth  the  moneys,  and  three 
derks,  that  be  employed  severally,  as  anon  you  shall 
perceive ;  and  by  these  persons  the  whole  proeeedmg- 
in  this  charge  is  thus  performed. 
Proceeding      If  the  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  a  final 
upon  fines,  ^j^^qj.^  ^^^  ^^y  y^j^  of  covcuant  finable,  for  so  we 
call  that  which  containeth  lands  above  the  yearly  va- 
lue of  forty  shillings,  and  all  others  we  term  unfinable^ 
be  taken  by  justice  of  assize,  or  by  the  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas,  and  the  yearly  value  of  those 
lands  be  also  declared  by  afiidavit  made  before  the  same 
justice ;  then  is  the  recognition  and  value,  signed  with 
the  hand-writing  of  that  justice,  carried  by  the  corsi- 
tor  in  chancery  for  that  shire  where  those  lands  do  lie, 
and  by  him  is  a  writ  of  covenant  thereupon  drawn  and 
ingrossed  in  parchment ;  which,  having  the  same  vi* 
lue  indorsed  on  the  backside  thereof,  is  brought,  to- 
gether with  the  said  paper  that  doth  warrant  it,  into 
this  office :  and  there  first  the  doctor,  conferring  toge- 
ther the  paper  and  writ,  indorseth  his  name  upon  that 
writ,  close  underneath  the  value  thereof:  then  foras- 
much as  the  valuation  thereof  is  already  made,  that 
writ  is  delivered  to  the  receiver,  who  taketh  the  sum 
of  money  that  is  due,  after  the  rate  of  that  yearly  va- 
lue, and  indorseth  the  payment  thereof  upon  the  same 
writ  accordingly :  this  done,  the  same  writ  is  brought 
to  the  second  clerk,  who  entereth  it  into  a  several  bwk, 
kept  only  for  final  writs  of  covenant,  together  with  the 
yearly  value,  and  the  rate  of  the  money  paid,  with  the 
name  of  the  party  that  made  the  afiidavit,  and  of  the 
justice  that  took  it;  and  at  the  foot  of  that  writ 
maketh  a  secret  mark  of  his  said  entry :  lastly,  that 
writ  is  delivered  to  the  deputies,  who  seeing  that  aU 
the  premises  be  orderly  performed,  do  also  indorse 
their  own  names  upon  the  same  writ  for  testimony  of 
the  money  received.     Thus  passeth  it  from  this  oflBce 
to  the  custos  brevium,  from  him  to  the  queen's  silver, 
then  to  the  chirographer  to  be  engrossed,  and  so  to  be 
proclaimed  in  the  court.  But  if  no  affidavit  be  already 
made  touching  the  value,  then  is  the  writ  of  covenant 
brought  first  to  the  deputies  ready  drawn  and  in- 
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grossed :  and  then  is  the  value  made  either  by  com- 
position had  with  them  without  any  oath,  or  else  by 
oath  taken  before  the  doctor ;  if  by  composition,  then 
one  of  the  deputies  setteth  down  the  yearly  value,  so 
agreed  upon,  at  the  foot  of  the  backside  of  the  writ ; 
which  value  the  doctor  cause th  one  of  the  clerks  to 
write  on  the  top  of  the  backside  of  the  writ,  as  the 
cursitor  did  iu  the  former,  and  after  that  the  doctor 
indorseth  his  owa  name  underneath  it,  and  so  passe  th 
it  through  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  of  the  clerk  that 
maketh  the  entry,  and  of  the  deputies,  as  the  former 
writ  did.  But  if  the  valuation  be  made  by  oath  taken 
before  the  doctor,  then  causeth  he  the  clerk  to  in* 
dorse  that  value  accordingly,  and  then  also  subscribe 
eth  he  his  name  as  before ;  and  so  the  writ  taketh  the 
same  course  through  the  office  that  the  others  had. 

And  this  is  the  order  for  writs  of  covenant  that  be 
finable :  the  like  whereof  was  at  the  first  observed,  iu 
the  passing  of  writs  of  entry  of  lands  holden  in  chief: 
saving  that  they  be  entered  into  another  hook,  especi- 
ally appointed  for  them  and  for  licences  and  pardons 
of  alienations  ;  and  the  like  is  now  severally  done  with 
the  writs  of  entry  of  lands  not  so  holden  :  which  writs 
of  covenant  or  entry  not  finable,  thus  it  is  done:  an 
affidavit  is  made  either  before  some  such  justice,  or 
before  the  said  doctor^  that  the  lands,  comprised  in  the 
writ,  be  not  worth  above  forty  shillings  by  the  year, 
to  be  taken.  And  albeit  now  here  can  be  no  compo- 
sition, since  the  queen  is  to  have  no  fine  at  all  for  un- 
finable  writs,  yet  doth  the  doctor  indorse  his  name, 
and  cause  the  youngest,  or  third  clerk,  both  to  make 
entry  of  the  writ  into  a  third  book,  purposely  kept  for 
those  only  wTits,  and  also  to  indorse  it  thus,  **  finis 
nullus  : "  That  done,  it  receiveth  the  names  of  the  de- 
puties, indorsed  as  before,  and  so  passeth  hence  to 
the  custos  brevium  as  the  rest.  Upon  every  doquet 
for  licence  of  alienation,  or  warrant  for  pardon  of  alie- 
nation, the  party  is  likewise  at  liberty  either  to  com- 
pound with  the  deputies,  or  to  make  affidavit  touch- 
ing the  yearly  value ;  which  being  known  once  and 
set  down,  the  doctor  describeth  his  name,  the  receiver 
taketh  the  money  after  the  due  rate  and  proportion ; 
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the  second  clerk  entcreth  the  doquet  or  warrant  into 

the  book  that  is  proper  for  tliem,  and  for  the  writs  of 

entry,  with  a  notice  also,  whether  it  passeth  by  oath 

or  by  composition :  then  do  the  deputies  sign  it  witli 

their  hands^   and  so  it  is  conveyed  to  the  deputy  of 

Mr.  Bacon,  clerk  of  the  licences,  whose  charge  it  is  to 

procure  the  hand  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  conse- 

quently  the  great  seal  for  every  such  licence  or  pardoB. 

Proceediag       There  yet  remaineth  untouched,  the  order  that  is 

rjjrof  me^  for  the  mean  profits  ;  for  which  also  there  is  an  agree- 

profits.       ment  made  here  when  it  is  discovered  that  any  alie* 

nation  hath  been  made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  mth- 

out  the  queen's  licence ;  and  albeit  that  in  the  other 

cases,  one  whole  year's  profit  be  commonly  payable 

upon  such  a  pardon,  yet  where  the  alienation  is  made 

by  devise  in  a  last  will  only,  the  third  part  of  these 

profits  is  there  demandable,  by  special  provision  there- 

34 H.  VOL  of  made  in  the  statute  34  H,  VIII.  c-  5.  but  yet  every 

c-  5.  ^^y  |.}^^  yearly  profits  of  the  lands  so  aliened  without 

licence,  and  lost  even  from  the  time  of  the  writ  of 

scire  facias^  or  inquisition  thereupon  returned  into 

the  exchequer,  until  the  time  that  the  party  shall 

come  hither  to  sue  forth  his  charter  of  pardon  for 

that  offence. 

In  which  part  the  subject  hath  in  time  gained 
double  ease  of  two  weighty  burdens,  that  in  former 
ages  did  grievously  press  him  :  the  one  before  the  in- 
stitution of  this  office,  and  the  other  sithence ;  for  in 
ancient  time,  and  of  right,  as  it  is  judged  46  E.  IlL 
Fitzh.  forfait  18,  the  mean  profits  were  precisely  an- 
swered after  the  rate  and  proportion  per  diem^  even 
from  the  time  of  the  alienation  made.   Again,  where- 
as  before  the  receipt  of  them  in  this  office,  they  were 
assessed  by  the  affidavit  from  the  time  of  the  inquisi- 
tion found,  or  scire  facias  returned,  now  not  so  much 
at  any  time  as  the  one  half,  and  many  times  not  the 
sixth  part  of  them,  is  exacted.     Here  therefore,  above 
the  rest,  is  great  necessity  to  shew  favour  and  merciful 
dealing:  because  it  many  times  happeneth,  that  ei* 
ther  through  the  remote  dwelling  of  the  party  from 
the  lands,  or  by  the  neghgence  or  evil  practice  of  un— 
der-sheriflf^  and  their  bailiffs,  the  owner  hath  incurred 
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the  forfeiture  of  eight  or  ten  years  whole  profits  of  his 
lands,  before  he  coiiieth  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cess that  rmmeth  against  him:  other  times  an  alie- 
nation made  without  Ucence  is  discovered  when  the 
present  owner  of  the  lands  is  altogether  ignorant  that 
his  lands  be  holden  in  chief  at  all :  other  times  also 
some  man  concludeth  himself  to  have  such  a  tenure 
by  his  own  suing  forth  of  a  special  ^vrit  of  livery,  or 
by  causeless  procuring  a  licence^  or  pardon,  for  his  alie- 
nation, when  in  truth  the  lands  be  not  either  holden 
at  all  of  her  majesty,  or  not  holden  in  chief,  but  by 
a  mean  tenure  in  socage,  or  by  knight's  service  at  the 
most.  In  which  cases,  and  the  like,  if  the  extremity 
should  be  rigorously  urged  and  taken,  especially  where 
the  years  be  mauy^  the  party  should  be  driven  to  his 
utter  overthrow,  to  make  half  a  purchase,  or  more,  of 
his  own  proper  land  and  living. 

About  the  discovery  of  the  tenure  in  chief,  follow-  Tii©  chief 
ing  of  process  for  such  ahenation  made,  as  also  about  ^^^^^' 
the  calling  ujxjn  sheriffs  for  their  accounts,  and  the 
bringing  in  of  the  parties  by  seisure  of  their  landsj 
therefore  the  first  and  principal  clerk  in  this  office,  of 
whom  I  had  not  before  any  cause  to  speak,  is  chiefly 
and  in  a  manner  wholly  occupied  and  set  on  work. 
Now  if  it  do  at  any  time  happen,  as,  notwithstand-  TUe  di*. 
ing  the  best  endeavour^  it  may  and  doth  happen,  that  i^^^^^^^l 
the  process,  howsoever  colourably  awarded,  hath  not  iioideth  not 
hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was  directed,  but  haply  l^^j^^  ^1  is 
calleth  upon  some  man   who  is  not  of  right  to  besuederrone- 
charged  with  the  tenure  in  chief,  that  is  objected  °'**  ^" 
against ;  then  is  he,  upon  oath  and  other  good  evi- 
dence, to  receive  his  discharge  under  the  hands  of  the 
deputies,  but  with  a  quomque,  and  with  salvo  jure 
domino.     Usage  and  deceivable  manner  of  awarding 
process  cannot  be  avoided,  especially  where  a  man, 
having  in  some  one  place  both  lands  holden  in  chief, 
and  other  lands  not  so  holden,  alieueth  the  lands  not 
holden ;  seeing  that  it  cannot  appear  by  record  nor 
othervrise,  without  the  express  declaration  and  evi- 
dences of  the  party  himself,  whether  they  be  the  same 
lands  that  be  holden,  or  others.     And  therefore  albeit 
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the  party  grieved  thereby  may  have  some  reason  to  com- 
plain of  an  imtrne  charge^  yet  may  he  not  well  call  it 
an  unjust  vexation ;  but  ought  rather  to  look  upon 
that  ease,  w4iich  in  this  kind  of  proceeding  he  hath 
found,  w^bere,  besides  his  labour,  he  is  not  to  expend 
above  two  and  twenty  shilHngs  in  the  whole  charge, 
in  comparison  of  that  toil,  cost,  and  care,  which  he 
in  the  case  was  wont  to  sustain  by  the  writ  of  certio- 
rari  in  the  exchequer  ;  wherein  besides  all  his  labour, 
it  did  cost  him  fifty  shillings  at  the  least,  and  some- 
times tvrice  so  much,  before  he  could  find  the  means 
to  be  delivered. 

fv  Idm*^"'  Thus  have  I  run  through  the  whole  order  of  this 
^^ptkm.  practice,  in  the  open  time  of  the  term  ;  and  that  the 
more  particularly  and  at  full,  to  the  end  that  thereby 
these  things  ensuing,  might  the  more  fiiUy  appear,  and 
plainly  bewray  tbemselvea ;  first,  that  this  present 
manner  of  exercising  of  this  office  hath  so  many  testi- 
monies, interchangeable  warrants,  and  counter-rol- 
ments,  whereof  each,  running  through  the  hands  and 
resting  in  the  power  of  so  many  several  persons,  is 
sufficient  to  argue  and  convince  all  manner  of  false- 
hood J  so  as  with  a  general  conspiracy  of  all  those  of 
fices  together,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  contrive  any 
deceit  therein:  a  right  ancient,  and  sound  policy, 
whereupon  both  the  order  of  the  accounts  in  the  ex- 
chequer, and  of  the  affairs  of  her  majesty's  own  hous- 
hold,  are  so  grounded  and  buil^  that  the  infection  of 
an  evil  mind  in  some  one  or  twain  cannot  do  any  great 
harm,  unless  the  rest  of  the  company  be  also  poisoned 
by  their  contagion.  And  surely,  as  Cicero  said,  '*  Nul- 
lum est  tam  desperatum  collegium,  in  quo  non  unus 
e  multis  sit  sana  mente  pricditus."  Secondly,  that 
here  is  great  use  both  of  discretion,  learning,  and 
Inequality  integrity ;  of  discretion,  I  say,  for  examining  the  de- 
^g^^^J"^' grees  of  fmont,  which  ought  to  be  imparted  diversly, 
and  for  discerning  the  valuations  of  lands,  not  in  one 
place  or  shire,  but  in  each  county  and  comer  of  the 
realm ;  and  that  not  of  one  sort  or  quality,  but  of 
every  kind,  nature,  and  degree ;  for  a  taste  whereof, 
and  to  the  end  that  all  due  quality  of  rates  be  not 
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suddenly  charged  with  infidelity,  and  condemned  for 
corruption ;  it  is  note-worthy,  that  favour  is  here 
sometimes  right  worthily  bestowed,  not  only  in  a  ge- 
neral regard  of  the  person^  by  which  every  man  ought 
to  have  a  good  pennyworth  of  his  own,  but  more 
especially  also  and  with  much  distinction  :  for  a  peer  The  ponoa. 
of  the  realm,  a  counsellor  of  state,  a  judge  of  the  land, 
an  officer  that  laboureth  in  furtherance  of  the  tenure, 
or  a  poor  person,  are  not,  as  I  think,  to  be  measured 
by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the  pole  of  special  grace 
and  dispensation.  Such  as  served  in  the  wars  have 
been  permitted,  by  many  statutes,  to  alien  their  lands 
of  tills  nature,  without  suing  out  of  any  licence.  All 
those  of  the  chancery  have  claimed  and  taken  the  pri* 
vilege  to  pass  their  writs  without  fine  ;  and  yet  there- 
fore do  still  look  to  be  easily  fined :  yea  the  favourites 
in  court,  and  as  many  as  sei-ve  the  queen  in  ordinary, 
take  it  unkindly  if  they  have  not  more  than  market 
measure- 
Again,  the  consideration  of  the  place  or  county  The  place/' 
where  the  lands  do  He,  may  justly  cause  the  rate  or  va- 
luation to  be  the  more  or  less ;  for  as  the  ^ynis  do 
commonly  report  the  land  by  numbers  of  acres,  and  as 
it  is  allowable,  for  the  eschewing  of  some  dangers,  that 
those  numbers  do  exceed  the  very  content  and  true 
quantity  of  the  lands  themselves  ;  so  in  scmie  counties 
they  are  not  much  acquainted  with  admeasurement 
by  acre  :  and  thereby,  for  the  most  part,  the  writs  of 
those  shires  and  counties  do  contain  twice  or  thrice  so 
many  acres  more  than  the  land  hath.  In  some  places 
the  lands  do  lie  open  in  common  fields^  and  be  not  so 
valuable  as  if  they  were  inclosed  :  and  not  only  in  one 
and  the  same  shire,  but  also  within  the  self-same  lord- 
ship, parish,  or  hamlet,  lands  have  their  divers  degrees 
of  value,  through  the  diversity  of  their  fertility  or  bar- 
renness :  wherein  how  great  odds  and  variety  there  is, 
he  shall  soonest  find,  that  will  examine  it  by  his  own 
skill  in  whatsoever  place  that  he  knoweth  best. 

Moreover,   some  lands  be  more  chargeable  than 
others  are,  respecting  either  the  tenure,  as  knight's 
service,  and  the  tenure  in  chief,  or  in  regard  of  de- 
void. IV.  1. 
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fence  against  the  sea  and  great  rivers ;  as  for  their 
lying  near  to  the  borders  of  the  realm,  or  because  of 
great  and  continual  purveyances  that  are  made  npon 
them,  or  such  like. 

And  in  some  counties,  as  namely  westward,  their 
yearly  rents,  by  which  most  commonly  their  value  to 
her  majesty  is  accounted,  are  not  to  this  day  improved 
at  all,  the  landlords  making  no  less  gain  by  fines  and 
incomes,  than  there  is  raised  in  other  places  by  in- 
hancement  of  rents. 
The  tMfmer  The  manner  and  sorts  of  the  conveyance  of  the  land 
itself  is  likewise  variable,  and  therefore  deserveth  a 
diverse  consideration  and  value :  for  in  a  pardon  one 
whole  year's  value,  together  with  the  mean  rates 
thereof,  is  due  to  be  paid ;  which  ought  therefore  to 
be  more  favourably  assessed,  than  where  but  a  third 
part  of  one  year's  rent,  as  in  a  licence  or  writ  of  entry* 
or  where  only  a  tenth  part,  as  in  a  writ  of  covenant, 
is  to  be  demanded. 

A  licence  also  and  a  pardon  are  to  pass  the  charges 
of  the  great  seal,  to  the  which  the  bargain  and  sale. 
the  fine  and  recovery  are  not  subject.  Sometimes  upon 
one  only  alienation  and  change,  the  purchaser  is  to  pass 
both  Bcence,  fine  and  recovery,  and  is  for  this  multi- 
plicity of  payments  more  to  be  favoured,  than  he  which 
bringeth  bilt  one  single  pay  for  all  his  assurance. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  often  seen  tliat  the  same  land 
suffereth  sundry  transmutations  of  ovMiers  mthin  one 
term,  or  other  small  compass  of  time  ;  by  which  return 
much  profit  cometh  to  her  majesty,  though  the  party 
feel  of  some  favour  in  that  doing. 
The  end  of  Neither  is  it  of  small  moment  in  this  part,  to  be- 
•M«T"  ^^^^  ^^  Vfhsit  end  the  conveyances  of  land  be  delivered : 
seeing  that  sometimes  it  is  only  to  establish  the  lands 
in  the  hands  of  the  owner  and  his  posterity,  without 
any  alienation  and  change  of  possession  to  be  made : 
sometimes  a  fine  is  levied  only  to  make  good  a  lease 
for  years,  or  to  pass  an  estate  for  life,  upon  which  no 
yearly  rent  is  reseived;  or  to  grant  a  reversion,  or 
remainder,  expectant  upon  a  lease,  or  estate,  that 
yieldeth  no  rent.     Sometimes  the  land  is  given  in 
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mortgage  only,  with  full  intention  to  be  redeemed 
witbiii  one  year,  six  months,  or  a  ksser  time-  Many 
assurances  do  also  pass  to  godly  and  charitable  uses 
alone ;  and  it  happenetb  not  seldom^  tbatj  to  avoid  the 
yearly  oath,  for  averment  of  the  continuance  of  some 
estate  for  life,  which  is  eigne,  and  not  subject  to  for- 
feiture, for  the  alienation  that  cometh  after  it,  the 
party  will  offer  to  sue  a  pardon  uncompelled  before  the 
time;  in  all  which  some  mitigation  of  the  uttermost 
value  may  well  and  worthily  be  offered,  the  rather  for 
that  the  statute,  1  E.  HI.  cap.  12,  w^Ueth,  that  in  this  i  k  hi. 
service  generally  a  reasonable  fine  shall  be  taken,         *"  ^®" 

Lastly,  error^  misclaim,  and  forgetfulness,  do  now  Error  and 
and  then  become  suitors  for  some  remission  of  extreme  '"''^^'''"^• 
rigour :  for  I  have  sundry  times  observed,  that  an 
assurance,  being  passed  through  for  a  competent  fine, 
hath  come  back  again  by  reason  of  some  oversight, 
and  the  party  hath  voluntarily  repassed  it  within  a 
while  after.  Sometimes  the  attorney,  or  follower  of 
the  cause,  unskilfully  thrusteth  into  the  writ,  both  the 
uttermost  quantity,  or  more,  of  the  land,  and  the  full 
rent  also  that  is  given  for  it :  or  else  settcth  down  an 
entierty,  wliere  but  a  moiety,  a  third,  or  fourth  part 
only  was  to  be  passed ;  or  canseth  a  bargain  and  sale 
to  be  inrolled,  when  nothing  passed  thereby,  because 
a  fine  had  transferred  the  land  before  ;  or  else  inroUeth 
it  within  the  six  months  ;  whereas,  before  the  end  of 
those  months,  the  land  was  brought  home  to  the  first 
owner,  by  repayment  of  the  money  for  which  it  was 
engaged.  In  which  and  many  other  like  cases,  the 
client  will  rather  choose  to  give  a  moderate  fine  for  the 
alienation  so  recharged,  than  to  undertake  a  costly 
plea  in  the  exchequer,  for  retbrmatiou  of  that  which 
was  done  amiss.  I  take  it  for  a  venial  fault  also  to 
vouchsafe  a  pardon,  after  the  rate  and  proportion  of  a 
licence,  to  him  that  without  fraud  or  evil  mind  hath 
slipped  a  term  or  two  months,  by  forgetting  to  pur- 
chase his  licence. 

Much  more  could  I  say  concerning  this  unblame- 
able  inequality  of  fines  and  rates :  but  as  I  meant 
only  to  give  an  essay  thereof,  so  not  doubting  but  that 
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this  may  staud,  both  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  as  be 
indifferent,  and  tor  the  discharge  of  us  that  be  put  in 
trust  with  the  service,  wherein  no  doubt  a  good  dis- 
cretion and  dexterity  ought  to  be  used,  I  resort  to  the 
place  where  I  left,  aflirraing  that  there  is  in  this  em- 
ployment of  ours  great  use  of  good  learning  also,  as 
well  to  distinguish  the  manifold  sorts  of  tenures  and 
estates  ;  to  make  construction  of  grants,  conveyances 
and  wills,  and  to  sound  the  vahdity  of  inquisitions, 
liveries,  licences,  and  pardons :  as  also  to  decipher  the 
manifold  slights  and  subtleties  that  are  daily  offered 
to  defraud  her  majesty  in  this  her  most  ancient  and 
due  prerogative,  and  finally  to  handle  many  other 
matters,  which  this  purpose  will  not  permit  me  to 
recount  at  large. 

Lastly,  here  is  neeil,  as  I  said,  of  integrity  through- 
out the  whole  labour  and  practice,  as  without  the 
which  both  the  former  learning  and  discretion  are  uo 
better  than  armata  nequiiia^  and  nothing  else  but 
detestable  craft  and  double  villany< 

And  now  as  you  have  seen  that  these  clerks  want 
not  their  fidl  task  of  labour  during  the  time  of  the 
open  term,  so  is  there  for  them  whereupon  to  be  occu- 
pied in  the  vacation  also. 

For  whereas  alienations  of  lands,  holden  by  the 
tenure  of  prerogative,  be  continually  made,  and  that 
by  many  and  divers  ways,  whereof  all  are  not,  at  the 
first,  to  be  found  of  record  ;  and  yet  for  the  most  part 
do  come  to  be  recorded  in  the  end  :  the  clerks  of  this 
office  do,  in  the  time  of  the  vacation,  repair  to  the  rolls 
and  records,  as  well  of  the  chancery  and  king's  bench, 
as  of  the  common  pleas  and  excheqnerj,  whence  they 
extract  notes  not  only  of  inquisitions,  common  reco- 
veries, and  indentures  of  bargains  and  sales,  that  can- 
not but  be  of  record,  but  also  of  such  feoffinents, 
exchanges,  gifts  by  will,  and  indentures  of  covenants 
to  raise  uses  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  as  are  first  made 
in  the  country  without  matter  of  record,  and  come  at 
the  length  to  be  found  by  office  or  inquisition,  that  is 
of  record ;  all  which  are  digested  into  apt  books,  and 
are  then  sent  to  the  remembrancer  of  the  lord  trea- 
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surer  in  the  exchequer,  to  the  end  that  he  may  make 
and  send  out  processes  upon  them,  as  he  doth  upon 
the  extracts  of  tlie  final  concords  of  such  lands,  which 
the  clerk  of  the  fines  doth  convey  unto  him. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  this  new  order  by  many 
degrees  excelleth  the  former  usage ;  as  also  for  the 
present  advancement  of  her  majesty's  commodity,  and 
for  the  future  profit  which  must  ensue  by  such  disco- 
very of  tenures  as  were  concealed  before,  by  awaking 
of  such  as  had  taken  a  long  sleep,  and  by  reviving  a 
great  many  that  were  more  than  half  dead. 

The  fees  or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given  to 
these  deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recompence  of 
these  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  pretermit ;  because 
they  be  not  certain  but  arbitrary,  at  the  good  pleasure 
of  those  honourable  persons  that  have  the  dispensation 
of  the  same  :  howbeit  hitherto  each  deputy  and  the 
receiver  hath  received  twenty  pounds  for  his  travail  in 
each  term,  only  the  doctor  hath  not  allowance  of  any 
sum  in  gross,  but  is  altogetlier  paid  in  petty  fees,  by 
the  party  or  suitor  ;  and  the  clerks  are  partly  rewarded 
by  that  mean  also,  for  their  entries,  discharges,  and 
some  other  WTitings,  besides  that  termly  fee  which 
they  are  allowed. 

But  if  the  deputies  take  one  penny,  besides  their  Note. 
known  allowance,  they  buy  it  at  the  dearest  price  that 
may  be ;  I  mean  the  shipwreck  of  conscience,  and 
with  the  iiTceoverable  loss  of  their  honesty  and  credit ; 
and  therefore  since  it  appeareth  which  w^ay  each  of 
these  hath  his  rew^ird,  let  us  also  examine  that  increase 
of  benefit  and  gain,  which  is  brought  to  her  majesty 
by  the  invention  of  this  office. 

At  the  end  of  Hilary  term  1589,  being  the  last  open 
tenn  of  the  lease  of  these  profits  granted  to  the  late  earl 
of  Leicester,  whicli  also  was  to  expire  at  the  feast  of 
the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  1590, 
then  shortly  to  ensue  ;  the  officers  above  remembered 
thought  it,  for  good  causes,  their  duties  to  exhibit  to 
the  said  right  honourable  the  lord  treasurer  a  special 
declaration  of  the  yearly  profits  of  these  finances^ 
paid   into  the  hanaper  during  every  of  the  six  years 
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before  the  beginning  of  the  demise  thereof  made  to 
that  earl,  conferred  with  the  profits  thereof  that  had 
been  yearly  taken  during  the  six  last  years  before  the 
determination  of  the  lease.  By  which  it  plainly 
appeared,  that  in  all  those  first  six  years,  next  before 
the  demise,  there  had  been  raised  only  12798/.  15^,  Td, 
oh.  and  in  these  last  six  years  of  the  demise  the  full 
snm  of  32160/.  4^.  lOrf.  qti.  and  so  in  all  1 9362/,  2^.  2e/. 
ob.  qu.  more  in  these  last,  than  in  those  former  six 
years.  But  because  it  may  be  said,  that  all  this  in- 
crease redounded  to  the  gain  of  the  ferraor  only,  I 
must  add,  that  during  all  the  time  of  the  demise,  he 
answered  300A  rent,  of  yearly  increase,  above  all  that 
profit  of  2133/.  9,$,  7rf-  qu*  which  had  been  yearly  and 
casually  made  in  the  sixteen  years  one  with  another 
next  before :  the  which,  in  the  term  of  fourteen  years, 
for  so  long  these  profits  have  been  demised  by  three 
several  leases,  did  bring  4200/.  to  her  majesty's  cof- 
fers. I  say  yearly  ;  which  may  seem  strange,  that  a 
casual  and  thereby  uncertain  profit  should  yearly  be 
all  one :  but  indeed  such  was  the  wondrous  handhng 
thereoi)  that  the-  profit  was  yearly  neither  more  nor 
less  to  her  majesty,  howsoever  it  might  casually  be 
more  or  less  to  hini^  that  did  receive  it.  For  the  writs 
of  covenant  answered  year  by  year  1152/.  16*.  %d. 
the  Mcences  and  pardons  934/.  3^,  lid.  qu,  and  the 
mean  rates  46/.  2^.  in  all  2133/.  2j,  7(/*  qu.  without 
increase  or  diminution. 

Moreover,  whereas  her  majesty  did,  after  the  death 
of  the  earl,  buy  of  the  countess,  being  his  executrix, 
the  remanent  of  the  last  term  of  three  years  in  those 
profits,  whereof  there  were  only  then  six  terms,  that 
is,  about  one  year  and  a  half,  to  come^  paying  for  it 
the  sum  of  3000/*  her  majesty  did  clearly  gain  by  that 
bargain  the  fiill  sum  of  11 73/.  1 5s.  Hd,  ob.  above  the 
said  3000/,  above  the  rent  of  3649/.  13^.  lOd.  ob.qo. 
proportionably  due  for  that  time,  and  above  all  fees 
and  other  reprises.  Neither  hath  the  benefit  of  this 
increase  to  her  majesty  been  contained  within  the 
bounds  of  this  small  office,  but  hath  swelled  over  the 
banks  thereof,  and  displayed  itself  apparently,  as  well 


in  the  hanaper,  by  the  fees  of  the  great  seal,  which 
yielding  20jr.  i^d,  towards  her  majesty  for  every  liceDce 
and  pardon,  was  estimated  to  advantage  her  highness 
during  those  fourteen  years^  the  sum  of  37^1/.  6^, 
ob.  qu,  more  than  without  that  demise  she  was  like 
to  have  found.  As  also  in  the  court  of  wards  and 
liveries,  and  in  the  exchequer  itself:  where,  by  rea- 
son of  the  tenures  in  chief  revived  through  the  only 
labours  of  these  officers,  both  the  sums  for  respect  of 
homage  be  increased,  and  the  profits  of  wardships, 
primer  seisins^  ouster  le  maine,  and  Hveries,  cannot 
but  be  much  advanced*  And  so  her  majesty's  self 
hath,  in  this  particular,  gained  the  full  sum  of 
8736/.  5s.  5cL  ob.  qu.  not  comprising  those  profits  in 
the  exchequer  and  court  of  wards,  the  very  certainty 
whereof  Beth  not  in  the  knowledge  of  these  officers, 
nor  accounting  any  part  of  that  great  benefit  which 
the  earl  and  his  executrix  have  made  by  the  demises : 
which  one  year  with  another,  during  all  the  thirteen 
years  and  a  half,  I  suppose  to  have  been  a 263/.  or 
thereabouts;  and  so  in  all  about  27158/.  above  all 
his  costs  and  expences.  The  which  albeit  I  do  here 
report  only  for  the  justification  of  the  service  in  this 
place ;  yet  who  cannot  but  see  withal,  how  much  the 
royal  revenues  might  be  advanced,  if  but  the  like  good 
endeavours  were  shewed  for  her  majesty  in  the  rest  of 
her  finances,  as  have  been  found  in  this  office  for  the 
commodity  of  this  one  subject  ? 

The  views  of  all  which  matter  being  presented  to 
the  most  wise  and  princely  consideration  of  her  ma- 
jesty, she  was  pleased  to  demise  these  profits  and  fines 
for  other  five  years,  to  begin  at  the  feast  of  the  An- 
nunciation 1590,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  her 
reign,  for  the  yearly  rent  formerly  reserved  upon  the 
leases  of  the  earl ;  within  the  compass  of  which  five 
years,  expired  at  the  Annunciation  1595,  there  was 
advanced  to  her  majesty's  benefit,  by  this  service,  the 
whole  sum  of  13013/,  14,y.  ld,qu.  beyond  the  ancient 
yearly  revenues,  which,  before  any  lease,  were  usually 
made  of  these  finances.  To  which  if  there  be  added 
5700/.  for  the  gain  given  to  her  majesty  by  the  yearly 
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receipt  of  300/.  in  rent,  from  the  first  demise  to  the 
earl,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  together  with  the 
sum  of  1173/.  15^.  8^,  oh.  clearly  won   in   those  six 
terms  bought  of  the  countess ;  then  the  whole  com- 
modity, from  the  first  institution  of  this  office,  till 
the  end  of  these  last  five  years  expired  at  the  An- 
mmciation  1595,  shall  appear  to  be  1 9887/- 9^.  9d^. 
ok  qiL     To  the  which  sum  also  if  28550/.  15^.  6d, 
oh.  qu,  which  the  earl  and  the  countess  levied  hereby, 
be  likewise  adjoinecl,  then  the  whole  profit  taken  in 
these  nineteen   years,  that  is,  from  the  first  lease,  to 
the  end  of  the  last,  for  her  majesty,  the  earl,  and  the 
countess,  will  amount  unto  48438/,  5s,  4td.     This 
labour  hitherto  thus  luckily  succeeding,  the  deputies 
in  this  office  finding  by  daily  proof,  that  it  was  weari- 
some to  the  subject   to  travel  to  divers  places,  and 
through  sundry  hands,  for  the  pursuing  of  common 
recoveries,  either  not  holden  of  her  majesty  at  all,  or 
but  partly  holden  in  chief;  and  not  doubting  to  im- 
prove her  majesty's  revenue  therein,  and  that  without 
loss  to  any,  either  private  person  or  public  officer,  if 
the  same  might  he  managed  by  them  jointly  with  the 
rest  whereof  they  had  the  charge;  they  found,  by 
search  in  the  hanaper,  that  the  fruits  of  those  WTits 
of  entry  had  not,  one  year  with  another,  in  the  ten 
years    next   before,    exceeded   400/.    by    the    year. 
Whereupon  they  took  hold  of  the  occasion  then  pre- 
sent, for  the  renewing  of  the   lease  of  the  former 
profits ;  and  moved  the  lord  treasurer,  and  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  under-treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, to  join  the  same  in  one  and  the  same  de- 
mise, and  to  yield  unto  her  majesty  500/,  by  year 
therefor;   which  is  100/.  yearly  of  increase.     The 
which  desire  being  by  them  recommended  to  her  ma- 
jesty, it  liked  her  forthwith  to  include  the  same,  and 
all  the  former  demised  profits,  within  one  intire  lea5€^ 
for  seven  years,  to  begin  at  the  said  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  1597,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  2933/. 
2^.  7rf.  qu.    Since  which  time  hitherto,  I  mean  to  the 
end  of  Michaelmas  term  1598,  not  only  the  propor- 
tion of  the  sdd  increased  100/,  but  almost  of  one 
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other  100/.  also,  hath  been  answered  to  her  inajesty*s 
coffers,  for  those  recoveries  so  drawn  into  the  demise 
now  continuing. 

Thus  I  have  opened  both  the  fiist  plotting,  the 
especial  practice,  and  the  consequent  profit  arising  by 
these  officers:  and  now  if  I  should  he  demauded, 
whether  this  increase  of  profit  were  likely  to  stand 
'  without  fall,  or  to  be  yet  amended  or  made  more  ?  I 
would  answer,  that  if  some  few^  things  were  provided, 
and  some  others  prevented,  it  is  probable  enough  in 
mine  opinion,  that  the  profit  should  rather  receive 
accession  than  decay. 

The  things  that  I  wish  to  be  provided  arc  these  : 
first,  that  by  the  diligence  of  these  officers,  assisted 
with  such  other  as  can  bring  good  help  thereunto,  a 
general  and  careful  collection  be  made  of  all  the  te- 
nures in  chief:  and  that  the  same  be  digested  byway 
of  alphabet  into  apt  volumes^  for  every  part,  or  shire, 
of  the  realm.     Then  that  every  office,  or  inquisition, 
that  findeth  any  teniure  in  chief,  shall  express  the  true 
quantities  of  the  lands  so  holden,  even  as  in  ancient 
time  it  was  wont  to  be  done  by  way  of  admeasurement, 
after  the  manner  of  a  perfect  extent  or  survey;  whereby 
all   the  parts  of  the  tenancy  in  chief  may  be  wholly 
brought  to  light,  howsoever  in  process  of  time  it  hath 
been,  or  shall  be  tora  and  dismembered.    For  preven- 
tion, I  msh  likewise,  firsts  that  some  good  means  were 
devised  for  the  restraint  of  making  these  inordinate 
and  covenous  leases  of  lauds,  holden  in  chief,  for  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  years,  now  grown  so  bold,  that 
they  dare  shew  themselves  in  fines,  levied  upon  the 
open  stage  of  the  common  pleas ;  by  which  one  man 
taketh  the  full  profit,  and  another  beareth  the  empty 
Tiame  of  tenancy,  to  the  infinite  deceit  of  her  majesty 
in  this  part  of  her  prerogative.    Then,  that  no  aliena- 
tion   of  lands   holden  in  chief  should  be  available, 
touching  the  freeliold  or  inheritance  thereof,  but  only 
where  it  were  made  by  matter  of  record,  to  be  found 
in  some  of  her  majesty's  treasuries ;  and  lastly,  that  a 
continual  aud  watchful  eye  be  had,  as  well  upon  these 
new  founden  traverses  of  tenure,  which  are  not  now 
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tried  per  patrianh  as  the  old  manner  was;  as  also  upon 
all  snch  pleas  wliereiuito  the  confession  of  her  majesty's 
said  attorney  general  is  expected :  so  as  the  tenure  of 
the  prerogative  be  not  prejudiced,  either  by  the  fraud 
of  counsellors  at  the  law,  many  of  which  do  bend  their 
wits  to  the  overthrow  thereof;  or  by  the  gi"eediness  of 
clerks  and  attorneys,  that,  to  serve  their  own  gain,  do 
both  impair  the  tenure,  and  therewithal  grow  more 
heavy  to  the  client,  in  so  costly  pleading  for  discharge, 
than  the  very  confession  of  the  matter  itself  woiJd 
prove  unto  hira.  I  may  yet  hereunto  add  another 
thing,  very  meet  not  only  to  be  prevented  ^ith  all 
speed,  but  also  to  be  punished  with  great  severity :  I 
mean  that  collusion  set  on  foot  lately,  between  saint 
of  her  majesty's  tenants  in  chief,  and  certain  othert 
that  have  had  to  do  in  her  higbness's  grants  of  coa^ 
cealed  lands  ;  where,  under  a  feigned  concealment  of 
the  land  itself j  nothing  else  is  sought  but  only  to 
make  a  change  of  the  tenure,  which  is  reserved  iipoa 
the  grant  of  those  concealments,  into  that  tenure  in 
chief:  in  which  practice  there  is  no  less  abuse  of  her 
majesty's  great  bounty,  than  loss  and  hindrance  of 
her  royal  right-  These  things  thus  settled,  the  tenure 
in  chief  should  be  kept  alive  and  nourished ;  th« 
which,  as  it  is  the  very  root  that  doth  maintain  this 
silver  stem,  that  by  many  rich  and  fruitful  branches 
spreadeth  itself  into  the  chancery,  exchequer,  and 
court  of  ward ;  so,  if  it  be  suffered  to  starve,  by  want 
of  ablaqueation,  and  other  good  husbandry,  not  only 
this  yearly  fruit  mil  much  decrease  from  time  to 
time,  but  also  the  whole  body  and  boughs  of  that 
precious  tree  itself  wiU  fall  into  danger  of  decay  and 
dying. 

And  now,  to  conclude  therewith,  I  cannot  see  ho^ 
it  may  justly  be  misliked,  that  her  majesty  shoidd,  iw 
a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner,  demand  and  tn!^ 
this  sort  of  finance :  which  is  not  newly  out  and  im- 
posed, but  is  given  and  grown  up  with  the  first  law 
itself,  and  which  is  evermore  accompanied  with  some 
special  benefit  to  the  giver  of  the  same ;  seeing  thai 
lightly  no  alienation  is  niadcj  but  either  upon  rccom- 
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pence  in  money,  or  land,  or  for  marriage,  or  other  good 
and  profitable  consideration  that  doth  move  it :  yea 
lather  all  good  £fubjects  and  citizens  ought  not  only  to 
yield  that  gladly  of  themselves,  but  also  to  further  it 
with  other  men ;  as  knowing  that  the  better  this  and 
sach  like  ancient  and  settled  revenues  shall  be  an- 
•wered  and  paid,  the  less  need  her  majesty  shall  have 
to  ask  subsidies,  fifteens,  loans,  and  whatsoever  ex- 
traordinary helps,  that  otherwise  must  of  necessity  be 
levied  upon  them.    And  for  proof  that  it  shall  be 
.  more  profitable  to  her  majesty,  to  have  every  of  the 
tame  to  be  managed  by  men  of  fidelity^  that  shall  h^ 
\  waged  by  her  own  pay,  than  either  to  be  letten  out 
^  to  the  fermours  benefits,  or  to  be  left  at  large  to  the 
ikioty  and  spoil  of  ravenous  ministers,  that  have  not 
^their  reward ;  let  the  experiment  and  success  be  in 
WHoB  one  office,  and  persuade  for  all  the  rest. 
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I  HAVE  chosen  to  read  upon  the  statute  of  uses 
made  27  Heu.VIIL  a  law,  whereupon  the  inheritances 
of  this  realm  are  tossed  at  this  day,  like  a  ship  upon 
the  sea,  in  such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bark 
mil  sink  J  and  which  will  get  to  the  haven  ;  that  is  to 
say,  what  assurances  will  stand  good,  and  i\'hat  will 
not.  Neither  is  this  any  lack  or  default  in  the  pilots, 
the  grave  and  learned  judges  :  but  the  tides  and  cur- 
rents of  received  errors,  and  unwarranted  and  abusive 
experience  have  been  so  strong,  as  tbey  were  not  able 
to  keep  a  right  eoiu-se  according  to  the  law,  so  as  this 
statute  is  in  great  part  as  a  law  made  in  the  parlia- 
ments  held  fi5  ReginjE ;  for  in  37  Reginac,  by  the 
notable  judgment  upon  solemn  arguments  of  all  the 
judges  assembled  in  the  exchequer-chamber,  in  the 
famous  cause  between  Dillon  and  Freine,  eonceming 
an  assurance  made  by  Chudleigh,  this  law  began  to 
be  reduced  to  a  true  and  sound  exposition,  and  the 
false  and  jierverted  exposition^  which  had  continued 
for  so  many  years,  though  never  countenanced  by  any 
rule  or  authority  of  weight,  but  only  entertained  in 
a  popular  conceit,  and  put  in  practice  at  adventure, 
grew  to  be  controlled ;  since  which  time,  as  it  cometh 
to  pass  always  upon  the  first  refoiTuing  of  inveterate 
errors,   many  doubts  and  perplexed  questions  have 
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risen,  which  are  not  yet  resolved,  nor  the  law  there- 
upon settled  :  the  consideration  whereof  moved  me  to 
take  the  occasion  of  performing  this  particular  duty 
to  the  house,  to  see  if  I  could,  by  my  travel,  bring  the 
exposition  thereof  to  a  more  general  good  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Herein,  though  I  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  matter,  which  he  that  taketh  in  hand  shall 
soon  find  ;  or  much  less  of  my  own  inability,  which  I 
had  continual  sense  and  feeling  of;  yet  because  1  had 
more  means  of  absolution  than  the  younger  sort,  and 
more  leisure  than  the  greater  sort,  I  did  think  it  not 
impossible  to  work  some  profitable  eflPect ;  the  rather 
because  where  an  inferior  wit  is  bent  and  conversant 
upon  one  subject,  he  shall  many  times  with  patience 
and  meditation  dissolve  and  imdo  many  of  the  knots,  ^ 
which  a  greater  wit,  distracted  with  many  matters, 
would  rather  cut  in  two  than  nnknit ;  and  at  least,  if 
my  invention  or  judgment  be  too  barren  or  too  weak ;  ' 
yet,  by  the  benefit  of  other  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dispose 
or  digest  the  authorities  or  opinions  which  arc  in  cases 
of  uses  in  such  order  and  method,  as  they  should  take 
Ught  one  from  another,  thovigh  they  took  no  light 
from  me.     And  like  to  the   matter  of  my  reading 
shall  my  manner  be,  for  my  meaning  is  to  revive  and 
recontinue  the  ancient  form  of  reading,  which  you 
may  see  in  Mr.  Frowicke's  upon  the  prerogative,  and 
all  other  readings  of  ancient  time,    being  of  less 
ostentation,  and  more  fruit  than  the  manner  lately 
accustomed :  for  the  use  then  was,  substantially  to 
expound  the  statutes  by  grounds  and  diversities  ;  as 
you  shall  find  the  readings  still  to  run  upon  cases  of 
like  law  and  contrary  law  ;  whereof  the  one  includes 
the  learning  of  a  ground,  the  other  the  learning  of  a 
difference  :  and  not  to  stir  concise  and  subtle  doubts, 
or  to  contrive  a  multitude  of  tedious  and  intricate 
cases,  whereof  all,  saving  one,  are  buried,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  one  case,  which  is  taken,  is  com- 
monly nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  my  labour 
shall  be  in  the  ancient  course,  to  open  the  law  upon 
doubts,  and  not  to  open  doubts  upon  this  law. 
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EXPOSITIO  STATUTI. 
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The  erpositioo  of  this  statute  consists,  upon  the 
matter  without  the  statute  :  upon  the  matter  within 
the  statute. 

Three  things  are  to  be  considered  concerning  these 
statutes,  and  all  other  statutes,  which  are  helps  and 
inducements  to  the  right  understanding  of  any  statute, 
and  yet  are  no  part  of  the  statute  itself. 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  statute  at  the  common 
law. 

2.  The  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  the 
statute  intendeth  to  redress,  as  also  any  other  mis* 
chief,  which  an  exposition  of  the  statute  this  way  or 
that  way  may  breed, 

3.  Certain  maxims  of  the  common  law,  touching 
exposition  of  statutes. 

Having  therefore  framed  six  divisions,  according  to 
the  number  of  readings  upon  the  statute  itself,  I  have 
likewise  divided  the  matter  without  the  statute  into 
six  introductions  or  discourses,  so  that  for  every  day's 
reading  I  have  made  a  triple  provision, 
'  1.  A  preface  or  introduction, 

2,  A  division  upon  the  law  itself 

3*  A  few  brief  cases,  for  exercise  and  argument. 

The  last  of  which  I  woidd  have  forbom :  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  manner,  you  should  have  taken 
some  of  my  points  upon  my  dUvisions,  one,  two,  or 
more,  as  you  should  have  thought  good ;  save  that  I 
had  this  reg^d,  that  the  younger  sort  of  the  bar  were 
not  so  conversant  with  matters  upon  the  statutes ;  and 
for  their  ease  I  have  interlaced  some  matters  at  the 
common  law,  that  are  more  familiar  within  the  books, 

1,  The  first  matter  I  will  discourse  unto  you,  is  the 
nature  and  definition  of  an  use,  and  its  inception  and 
progression  before  the  statute. 

2,  The  second  discourse  shall  be  of  the  second 
spring  of  this  tree  of  uses  since  the  statute. 

3,  The  thh'A  discourse  shall  be  of  the  estate  of  the 
assurances  of  tliis  realm  at  this  day  upon  use^,  and 
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what  kind  of  them  is  convenient  and  reasonable,  and 
not  fit  to  be  touched,  as  far  as  the  sense  of  law  and 
natural  construction  of  the  statute  will  give  leave ; 
and  what  kind  of  them  is  convenient  and  meet  to  be 
suppressed. 

4.  The  fourth  discourse  shall  be  of  certain  rules  and 
expositions  of  laws  applied  to  this  present  purpose, 

5*  The  fifth  discourse  shall  be  of  the  best  course  to 
remedy  the  same  ioconveniencies  now  a-foot,  by  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  without  offering  violence  to 
the  letter  or  sense* 

6*  The  sixth  and  last  discourse  shall  be  of  the  best 
course  to  remedy  the  same  inconveniencies,  and  to  de- 
clare the  law  by  act  of  parliamGut :  which  last  I  think 
good  to  reserve,  and  not  to  pubUsh* 

The  nature  of  a  use  is  best  discerned  by  consider- 
ing what  it  is  not,  and  then  what  it  is ;  for  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  human  science  and  knowledge  to  proceed 
most  safely,  by  negatives  and  exclusives,  to  what  is 
affirmative  and  inclusive  : 

First,  an  use  is  no  right,  title,  or  interest  in  law ; 
and  therefore  master  attoiiieys  who  read  upon  this 
statute,  said  well,  that  there  are  but  two  rights : 

Jus  in  re :  Jus  ad  rem. 

The  one  is  an  estate,  which  is  Jus  in  re  ;  the  other 
a  demand,  which  is  Jus  ad  rem  :  but  a  use  is  neither; 
so  that  in  24  H.  VOL  it  is  said  that  the  saving  of  the 
statute  of  1  R.  Ill,  which  saveth  any  right  or  interest 
of  entails*  must  be  understood  of  entaUs  of  the  pos- 
session, and  not  of  the  part  of  the  use,  because  a  use 
18  no  right  nor  interest.  So  again,  you  see  Littleton's 
conceit,  that  an  use  should  amount  to  a  tenancy  at 
will,  whereupon  a  release  might  well  inure,  because 
of  privity,  is  controled  by  4  and  5H,  VIL  and  divers 
other  books,  which  say  that  ceMuy  que  use  is  punish- 
able in  an  action  of  trespass  towards  the  feoffees ;  only 
5  H.  V.  scemeth  to  be  at  some  discord  with  other 
books,  where  it  is  admitted  for  law,  that  if  there  be 
cestuy  que  use  of  an  advowson,  and  he  be  outlawed  in 
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E  personal  action,  the  King  should  have  the  present* 
ment ;  which  case  Master  Ewens,  in  the  argument  of 
Chudleigh*s  case,  did  seem  to  reconcile  thus ;  whew 
cestui/  que  use,  being  outlawed,  had  presented  in  hu 
own  name,  there  the  King  should  remove  his  incoBt- 
bent ;  but  no  such  thing  can  be  collected  upon  that 
book :  and  therefore  I  conceive  the  error  grew  upon 
this,  that  because  it  was  generally  thought,  that  a  lue 
was  but  a  pernancy  of  profits ;  and  then  again  becaiue 
the  law  is,  that,  upon  outlawries  upon  personal  acti(m$, 
the  King  shall  have  the  pernancy  of  profits,  they  took 
that  to  be  one  and  the  self-same  thing  whidi  ceituy 
que  use  had,  and  which  the  King  was  intitled  unto; 
which  was  not  so ;  for  the  King  had  remedy  in  law  for 
his  pernancy  of  profits,  but  cestuy  que  use  had  none. 
The  books  go  further,  and  say,  that  a  use  is  nothing, 
as  in  2  H.  VII.  det  was  brought  and  counted  sur  iea$ 
for  years  rendnng  rent,  etc.  The  defendant  pleaded  in 
bar,  that  the  pMntiff  ''  nihil  habuit  tempore  dimii- 
sionis :"  the  plaintiff  made  a  special  replication,  and 
shewed  that  he  had  an  use,  and  issue  joined  upon  that; 
wherefore  it  appeareth,  that  if  he  had  taken  issue  upon 
the  defendant's  plea,  it  should  have  been  found  against 
him.     So  again  in  4  Reginas,  in  the  case  of  the  Lord 
Sandys,  the  truth  of  the  case  was  a  fine  levied  by 
cestuy  que  use  before  the  statute,  and  this  coming  in 
question  since  the  statute  upon  an  averment  by  the 
plaintiff  ^^  quod  partes  finis  nihil  habuerunt,"  it  is 
said  that  the  defendant  may  shew  the  special  mattar 
of  the  use,  and  it  shall  be  no  departure  nrom  the  first 
pleading  of  the  fine ;  and  it  is  said  farther  that  the 
averment  given  in  4  H.  VII.  ^^  quod  partes  finis  nihil 
habuerunt,  nee  in  possessione,  nee  in  usu,"  was  ousted, 
upon  this  statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  and  was  no  more  nciwr 
to  be  accepted :  but  yet  it  appears,  that  if  is^ue  hadL 
been  taken  upon  the  general  averment,  without  th^ 
special  matter  shewed,  it  should  have  been  fpund  for 
him  that  took  the  averment,  because  a  use  is  nothing. 
But  these  books  are  not  to  be  taken  generally  or  gros^  ..- 
ly ;  for  we  see  in  the  same  books,  when  an  use  is  esrc-  • 
cially  alledged,  the  law  taketh  knowledge , of  4(  ;n^^|^? 
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%he  sense  of  it  is,  that  use  is  nothing  for  which  remedy 
is  given  by  the  course  of  the  common  law,  so  as  the  law 
tnoweth  it,  but  protects  it  not;  and  therefore  when  the 
^question  cometh,  whether  it  hath  any  being  in  nature 
m  conscience,  the  law  accepteth  of  it ;  and  therefore 
tLittleton*s  case  is  good  law,  that  he  who  hath  but  forty 
shillings  free-hold  in  use,  shall  be  sworn  in  an  inquest, 
for  it  is  ruled  "  secundum  dominium  naturale,"  and 
not  "  secundum  dominium  legitimum,  nam  natura 
dominus  est,  quia  fructum  ex  re  percipit."  And  some 
doubt  if  upon  subsidies  and  taxes  cestuy  que  use  should 
be  valued  as  an  owner :  so  likewise  if  cestui/  que  use 
bad  released  his  use  xmto  the  feoiFee  for  six  pounds,  or 
contracted  with  a  stranger  for  the  like  sum,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  is  a  good  condition  or  contract  whereon  to 
ground  an  action  upon  the  case :  for  money  for  release 
of  a  suit  in  the  chancery  is  a  good  quid  pro  quo  ;  there- 
fore to  conclude,  though  a  use  be  nothing  in  law  to 
yield  remedy  by  course  of  law,  yet  it  is  somewhat  in 
leputation  of  law  and  conscience :  for  that  may  be 
Bomewhat  in  conscience  which  is  nothing  in  law,  like 
as  that  may  be  something  in  law  which  is  nothing  in 
conscience ;  as,  if  the  feoffees  had  made  a  feoffment 
over  in  fee,  bonafide,  upon  good  consideration,  and, 
ttpon  a  subpcerm  brought  against  them,  they  pleaded 
Ibis  matter  in  chancery,  this  had  been  nothing  in  con- 
Icience,  not  as  to  discharge  them  of  damages. 
A  second  negative  fit  to  be  understood  is,  that  a  use 
DO  covin,  nor  is  it  a  collusion,  as  the  word  is  now 
Used ;  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  where  a  man  doth 
move  the  state  and  possession  of  land,  or  goods,  out 
tf  himself  unto  another  upon  trust,  it  is  either  a  spe- 
ial  trust,  or  a  general  trust. 
The  special  trust  is  either  lawful  or  unlawful. 
The  special  trust  unlawful  is,  according  to  the  case, 
ovided  for  by  ancient  statutes  of  fermours  of  the 
irofits ;  as  where  it  is  to  defraud  creditors,  or  to  get 
en  to  maintain  suits,  or  to  defeat  the  tenancy  of  the 
^cecipe^  or  the  statute  of  mortmain,  or  the  lords  of 
heir  wardships,  or  the  like ;  and  those  are  termed 
^tuk,  covins,  or  collusions. 
vol..  jr.  M 
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The  spedaltrustkwfulis^aflwhenlinfeoffsomeof 
my  fiiends,  because  I  am  to  go  beyond  the  maa,  ci 
because  I  would  free  the  land  from  some  statute,  or 
bond,  which  I  am  to  enter  into,  or  upon  intent  to  h 
reinfeoffed,  or  intent  to  be  vouched,  and  so  to  soffit 
a  common  recovery,  or  upon  intent  that  the  feofieei 
shall  infeoff  over  a  stranger,  and  infinite  the  like  in- 
tents and  purposes,  which  fall  out  in  mens  deaBsfi 
and  occasions :  and  this  we  call  confidence,  and  tbs 
books  do  call  them  intents ;  but  where  the  trust  is  not 
special,  nor  transitory,  but  general  and  permaafni, 
there  it  is  a  use ;  and  therefore  these  three  axe  t«  hi 
distinguished,  and  not  confounded ;  the  covin,  eoofi^ 
dence,  and  use. 

So  as  now  we  are  come  by  negatives  to  the  iifHiiMi 
j^ve^  what  a  use  is,  agreeable  to  the  definilooif  im 
Tlowden,  352,  Delame^s  case,  where  it  is  said  ; 
^   An  lise  is  a  trust  rq)osed  by  any  person  hi  As 

( /    terre-tenant,  that  he  may  suffer  him  to  take  tibe  fMi*. 

1 1    fit$,  and  that  he  will  perform  Ins  intent. 
But  it  is  a  shorter  q)eech  to  say,  that 

Usus  est  dominium  fiduciarum : 
Use  is  an  owner's  lifeship  in  trust. 

So  that  ^'  usus  et  status,  sive  possessio,  potins  di^ 
ferunt  secundum  rationem  fori,  quam  secundnm  ns- 
turam  rei,"  for  that  one  of  them  is  in  court  of  law^ 
the  other  in  court  of  conscience ;  and  for  a  trust,  which 
is  the  way  to  an  use,  it  is  exceeding  wdll  defined  by  a 
civilian  of  great  understanding : 

.     Fides  est  obligatio  conscientiae  unius  ad  intentionem 
alterius. 

And  they  have  a  good  division  likewise  of  rights : 
Jus  precarium :  Jus  fiduciarium :  Jus  legidmum*. 

1.  A  right  in  courtesy,  for  the  which  there  is  no 
remedy  at  all. 

2.  A  right  in  trust,  for  which  there  is  a  r0medy> 
biat  only  in  oonsdence. 

8.  A  right  in  law. 
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So  much  of  the  nature  and  definition  of  an  use. 

It  folio weth  to  consider  the  parts  and  properties  of 
an  use :  wherein  by  the  consent  of  all  books,  as  it  was 
distinctly  delivered  by  Jostice  Walmsley  in  S6  of  Eli-^^ 

Ebeth  ;  That  a  tnist  consisteth  upon  three  parts.  (0^^ 
The  first,  that  the  feoflPee  will  suffer  the  feoffor  td' 
ke  the  profits. 
The  second,  that  the  feoffee  upon  request  of  the  fe* 
for,  or  notice  of  his  will,  mil  execute  the  estates  to 
I  the  feoffor,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  other  by  his  direction, 
The  third,  that  if  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and  so 
the  feoffor  disturbed,  the  feoffee  will  re-enter,  or  bring 
an  action  to  rc-continue  the  possession  ;  so  that  those 
three,  pernancy  of  profits,  execution  of  estates,  and- 
Ldefence  of  the  land,  are  the  three  points  of  trust. 
P     The  properties  of  an  use  are  exceeding  well  set 
Kbrth  by  Fenner,  justice,  in  the  same  case;  and  they^ 
ibe  three : 

P     1.  Uses,  saith  he*  are  created  by  confidence : 
■     2.  Preserved  by  privity,  which  is  nothing  else  but 
"a  continuance  of  the  confidence,  mthout  interruption: 
and 

3.  Ordered  and  guided  by  conscience :  either  by  the 
irivate  conscience  of  the  feoffee ;  or  the  general  con- 
ience  of  the  realm,  which  is  chancery. 
The  two  former  of  wliich,  because  they  be  matters 
lore  thoroughly  beaten,  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
lereafter  to  handle  them,  we  will  not  now  dilate  upon  : 
But  the  third,  we  will  speak  somewhat  of;  both 
sause  it  is  a  key  to  open  many  of  the  tme  reasons, 
and  learnings  of  uses,  and  because  it  tendeth  to  decide 
}ur  great  and  principal  doubts  at  this  day* 

Coke  solicitor,  entering  into  his  argument  of  Chud^ 
ngh's  case,  said  shaqily  and  fitly :  "  I  will  put  never 
case  but  it  shall  be  of  an  use,  for  a  use  in  law  hath 
iO  fellow ; "  meaning,  that  the  learning  of  uses  is  not 
be  matched  with  other  learnings.    Anderson,  chief 
ustice,  in  the  argument  of  the  same  case,  did  truly 
profoundly  control  the  vulgar  opinion  collected 
upon  5  E.  IV.  that  there  might  be  possessiofratrh 

ta  use ;  for  he  said,  that  it  was  no  more  but  that 
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the  chancellor  would  cousult  with  the  rules  of  law, 
where  the  intention  of  the  parties  did  not  specially 
appear  ;  and  therefore  the  private  conceit,  which  Glao- 
vile,  justice,  cited  in  the  42  Reginae,  in  the  case  of 
Corbet,  in  the  comniou  pleas,  of  one  of  Lincoln's  Idd, 
whom  he  named  not,  but  seemed  to  allow,  is  not  sound; 
which  was,  that  a  use  was  but  a  limitation,  and  did 
ensue  the  nature  of  a  possession. 

This  very  conceit  w^as  set  on  foot  in  27  H.  VIILin 
the  Lord  Darcie's  case,  in  which  time  they  began  to 
heave  at  uses :  for  thereafter  the  realm  had  many  ages 
together  put  in  ure  the  passage  of  uses  by  will,  they 
began  to  argue  that  an  use  was  not  deviseable,  but 
that  it  did  ensue  the  nature  of  the  land ;  and  the  same 
year  after,  this  stattite  was  made ;  so  that  this  opinion 
seemeth  ever  to  be  a  prelude  and  forerunner  to  an  act 
of  parliament  touching  uses;  and  if  it  be  so  meant 
now,  I  like  it  well :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  opinion 
itself  is  to  be  rejected  ;  and  because,  in  the  same  case 
of  Corbet,  three  reverend  judges  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  did  deliver  and  publish  their  opinion, 
though  not  directly  upon  the  point  adjudged,  yet  chi" 
ier  as  one  of  the  reasons  of  their  judgment,  that  an 
use  of  inheritance  could  not  be  limited  to  cease ;  and 
again,  that  the  limitation  of  a  new  use  could  not  be 
to  a  stranger ;  ruling  uses  merely  according  to  the 
ground  of  possession ;  it  is  worth  the  labour'  to  exa- 
mine that  learning.  JBy  3  Hen.VIL  you  may  collect, 
that  if  the  feofiFees  had  been  disseised  by  the  common 
law,  and  an  ancestor  collateral  of  cesiuy  que  use  had 
released  unto  the  disseisor,  and  his  warranty  had  at- 
tached upon  cestuy  que  use  ;  yet  the  chancellor,  upon 
this  matter  shewed,  would  have  no  respect  unto  it,  to 
compel  the  feoffees  to  execute  the  estate  unto  the  di^ 
seisor :  for  there  the  case  being,  that  cestuy  que  us€ 
in  tail  having  made  an  assurance  by  fine  and  recovery* 
and  by  warranty  which  descended  upon  his  issue,  two 
of  the  judges  held,  that  the  use  is  not  extinct ;  and 
Bryan  and  Hussey,  that  held  the  contrary,  said,  that 
the  common  law  is  altered  by  the  new  statute  ;  wh^ce- 
by  they  admit,  that  by  the  common  law  that  warranCf 
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vill  not  bind  and  extinct  a  right  of  a  use,  as  it  will  do 

la  right  of  possession ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the 

law  of  collateral  warranty  is  a  hard  law,  and  not  to 

be  considered  in  a  court  of  conscience-     In  5  Edw.  IV* 

lit  is  said,  that  if  cestui/  que  use  be  attainted,  query, 

who  shall  ha\^e  the  land,  for  the  lord  shall  not  have 

the  land;  so  as  there  the  use  doth  not  limitate  the 

Ipossession  ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  lord  hath 

■^  rent  by  title  ;  for  that  is  nothing  to  the  subpcena, 

because  the  feoffee's  intent  was  never  to  advance  the 

lord,  but  only  his  own  blood  ;  and  therefore  the  query 

bf  the  book  ariseth,  what  the  trust  and  confidence  of 

the  feoffee  did  tye  him  to  do^  as  whether  he  should 

Hot  sell  the  land  to  the  use  of  the  feoffee's  will,  or  in 

pios  usus  ?     So  favourably  they  took  the  intent  in 

those  days,  as  yon  find  in  27  Hen.  VI.  that  if  a  man 

had  appointed  his  use  to  one  for  life,  the  remainder 

in  fee  to  another,  and  cestui)  que  use  for  life  had  re- 

fused^  because  the  intent  appeared  not  to  advance  the 

heir  at  all,  nor  him  iu  reversion,  presently  the  feoffee 

should  have  the  estate  for  life  of  him  that  refused, 

some  ways  to  the  behoof  of  the  feoffor.     But  to  pro- 

Leeed  in  some  better  order  towards  the  disproof  of  this 

■opinion  of  limitation,  there  be  four  points  wherein  we 

will  examine  the  nature  of  uses. 

!1,  The  raising  of  them. 
2,  The  preserving  of  them. 
3,  The  transferring  of  them. 
4f,  The  extinguishing  of  them. 
1.  In  all  these  tour,  you  shall  see  apparently  that 
ses  stand  upon  their  own  reasons,  utterly  differing 
ftom   cases  of  possession.      I   would  have  one  case 
-shewed  by  men  learned  in  the  law,  where  there  is  a 
peed ;  and  yet  there  needs  a  consideration  ;  as  for  pa- 
role,  the  law  adjudgeth  it  too  light  to  give  action 
^ithout  consideration ;  but  a  deed  ever  in  law  im- 
^rts  a  consideration,  because  of  the  deliberation  and 
ceremony  in  the  confection  of  it :  and  therefore  in 
^  Begin ae  it  is  solemnly  argued,  that  a  deed  shoidd 
k^ise  an  use  without  any  other  consideration.     In  the 
ijtieen'f;  case,  a  false  consideration,  if  it  br  of  rrcord* 
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wjU  hurt  the  patent,  but  want  of  consideration  <liith 
n.0ver  hurt  it ;  and  yet  they,  say  di^  a  use  is  hut  i 
nimble  and  light  thing;  and  now,  Gontrariwis^  it 
seemeth  to  be  weightier  than  any  thing  else :  £nr  yon 
cannot  weigh  it  up  to  raise  it,  neither  by  deed,  nw 
4eed  inroUed,  without  the  weight  of  a  consideration ; 
but  you  shall  never  find  a  reason  of  this  to  the  world's 
end,  in  the  law :  But  it  is  a  reason  of  chancery,  and 
it, is  this: 

That  no  court  of  conscience  will  inforce  dohumgra- 
tuitum,  though  the  intent  appear  never  so  dearly, 
where  it  is  not  executed,  or  sufficiently  passed  by  law} 
but  if  money  had  been  paid,  and  so  a  person  damni* 
fi^,  or  that  it  was  for  the  establishment  of  his  houses 
then  it  is  a  good  matter  in  the  chancery.     So  again  I 
would  see  in  the  law,  a  case  where  a  man  shall  take 
by  a  conveyance,  be  it  by  deed,  livery,  or  wordi  that 
is  not  party  to  the  grant :  I  do  not  say  that  the  deli- 
very  must  be  to  him  that  takes  by  the  deed,  for  a  deed 
may  be  delivery  to  one  man  to  the  use  of  another. 
Neither  do  1  say  that  he  must  be  party  to  the  delii^ 
of  the  deed,  for  he  in  the  remainder  may  take  thoufj^ 
he  be  not  party ;  but  he  must  be  party  to  the  woxdi& 
of  the  grant ;  here  again  the  case  of  the  use  goetl^^ 
single,  and  the  reason  is,  because  a  conveyance  in  iise^ 
is  nothing  but  a  publication  of  the  trust ;  and  thereforc^^ 
so  as  the  party  trusted  be  declared,  it  is  not  materiaK- 
to  whom  the  publication  be.     So  much  for  the  raisin^^ 
of  uses.    Now  as  to  the  preserving  of  them. 

8.  There  is  no  case  in  the  common  law,  whereii^v 
notice  simply  and  nakedly  is  material  to  make  a  covin^^ 
or  par ticeps  criminis;  and  therefore  if  the  heir  whid^* 
is  m  by  descent,  infeoflF  one  which  had  notice  of  th — ^ 
disseisin,  if  he  were  not  a  disseisor  defacto^  it  is  nc 
thing :  so  in  33  H.  VI.  if  a  feoffment  be  made  upoi 
collusion,  and  feoffee  makes  a  feoffment  over  upon 
good  consideration,  the  collusion  is  discharged,  and  il 
is  not  material  if  they  had  notice  or  no.  So  as  it ' 
put  in  14  H.  VIII.  if  a  sale  be  made  in  a  market  ( 
upon  good  consideration,  although  it  be  tp  one>4^^^ 
Jbath  notice  that  they  are  siolen  goods,  yet-tljip.  pip— -^ 
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perty  of  a  stranger  is  bound ;  though  in  the  book  be- 
fore remembered  33  H.  VL  some  opine  to  the  con- 
trary, which  is  clearly  no  law;  so  in  31  E,  III.  if 
assets  descend  to  the  heir,  and  he  alien  it  upon  good 
consideration,  although  it  be  to  one  that  had  notice 
of  the  debt,  or  of  the  warranty,  it  is  good  enough. 
So  25  Ass.  p,  1.  if  a  man  enter  of  purpose  into  my 
lands,  to  the  end  that  a  stranger  which  hath  right, 
should  bring  his  priECipe  and  evict  the  land,  I  may 
enter  notwithstanding  any  such  recovery  ;  but  if  he 
inter,  having  notice  that  the  stranger  hath  right,  and 
rhe  stranger  Hkewisc  having  notice  of  his  entry,  yet  if 
rt  were  not  upon  confederacy  or  collusion  between 
»liem,  it  is  nothing ;  and  the  reason  of  these  cases  is, 
because  the  common  law  looketh  no  farther  than  to 
whether  the  act  were  merely  actus  fictus  injrau* 
dem  legis ;  and  therefore  wheresoever  it  findeth  con- 
Bideration  given,  it  dischargeth  the  covin. 

But  come  now  to  the  case  of  use,  and  there  it  is 
therwise,  as  it  is  in  14H.  VIIL  and  28  H.  VI 11. 
,nd  divers  other  books ;  which  prove  that  if  the  feoffee 

11  the  land  for  good  consideration  to  one  that  hath 
notice,  the  purchaser  shall  stand  seised  to  the  ancient 
use ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  chancery  looketli 
farther  than  the  common  law,  namely,  to  the  corrupt 
conscience  of  him  that  will  deal  in  the  land,  knowing 
it  in  equity  to  be  another's ;  and  therefore  if  there 
were  radix  amaritudinis,  the  consideration  purgeth 
it  not,  but  it  is  at  the  peril  of  him  that  giveth  it  :-6o 
that  consideration,  or  no  consideration,  is  an  issue  at 
the  common  law ;  but  notice,  or  no  notice,  is  ah  iM&e 
in  the  chancery.  And  so  much  for  the  preservifi]g 
of  uses, 

3,  For  the  transferring  of  uses  there  is  no  case  itt 
law  whereby  an  action  is  transferred,  but  the  sub*^ 
pcena  in  case  of  use  was  always  assignable ;  nay  far- 
ther, you  find  twice  27  H.  VIII.  foL  10,  pla.  9,  and 
fol.  30,  and  pla.  21,  that  a  right  of  use  may  be  trans* 
ferred :  for  in  the  former  case  Montague  maketh  the 
objeetion,  and  saith,  that  a  right  of  use  cannot  be 
pvcn  by  fine,  but  to  him  that  hath  the  po**ae^slcyv\ ; 
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Fitz-Herbert  auswereth,  Yes,  well  enough  ;  query  the 

reason,  saith  the  book* 

And  in  the  latter  case,  where  cestny  que  use  wm 
infeofFed  by  the  disseisor  of  the  feoffee,  and  made  a 
feoffment  over,  Euglefield  doubted  whether  the  second 
feoffee  should  have  the  use.  Fitz-Herbert  said,  *' I 
marvel  you  will  make  a  doubt  of  it,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  use  passctli  by  the  feoffment  to  the 
stranger,  and  therefore  this  question  needeth  not  to 
have  been  made."  So  the  great  difficidty  in  10  Re- 
gin®,  Delamer's  case,  where  the  case  was  in  effect 
tenant  in  tail  of  an  use,  the  remainder  in  fee ;  tenant 
in  tail  made  a  feoffment  in  fee;  tenant,  by  the  statute 
of  I  R»  III.  and  the  feoffee  infeoffed  him  in  the  re» 
mainder  of  the  use,  who  made  it  over  ;  and  there 
question  being  made,  whether  the  second  feoffee 
should  have  the  use  in  remainder,  it  is  said,  that  the 
second  feoffee  must  needs  have  the  best  right  in  con- 
science ;  because  the  first  feoffee  claimed  nothing  but 
in  trust,  and  the  cestuy  que  use  cannot  claim  it  against 
his  sale ;  but  the  reason  is  apparent,  as  was  touched 
before,  that  a  use  in  esse  was  but  a  thing  in  action,  or 
in  suit  to  be  brought  in  court  of  conscience,  and  where 
the  subpmna  was  to  be  brought  against  the  feoffee  in 
possession  to  execute  the  estate,  or  against  the  feoffee 
out  of  possession  to  recontinue  the  estate,  always 
the  subpmna  might  be  transferred ;  for  still  the  action 
at  the  common  law  was  not  stiiTcd,  but  remained  in 
the  feoffee ;  and  so  no  mischief  of  maintainauce  or 
transferring  rights. 

And  if  a  use  being  but  a  right  may  be  assigned,  and 
passed  over  to  a  stranger,  a  multo  fortiori  it  may  be 
limited  to  a  stranger  upon  the  privity  of  the  first  con- 
veyance, as  shaD  be  handled  in  another  place :  and  as 
to  what  Glanvile,  justice,  said,  he  eould  never  find  by 
any  book,  or  evidence  of  antiquity,  a  contingent  use 
limited  over  to  a  stranger ;  I  answer,  first,  it  is  no 
marvel  that  you  find  no  case  before  E*  IV*  his  time, 
of  contingent  uses,  where  there  be  not  six  of  uses  in 
all ;  and  the  reason  I  doubt  was,  men  did  choose  well 
whom  they  trusted,  and  trust  was  well  observed  :  ^ad; d 
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at  this  day,  in   Ireland,  where  uses  be  in  practice, 
cases  of  uses  come  seldom  in  question,  except  it  be 
sometimes  upon  the  aKenations  of  tenants  in  tail  by 
fine,  that  the  feoffees  vnll  not  be  brought  to  execute 
estates  to  the  disinheritance  of  ancient  blood.     But 
for  experience  in  the  conveyance^  there  was  nothing 
more  usual  in  obitSy  than  to  will  the  use  of  the  land 
Uto  certain  persons  and  their  heirs,  so  long  as  they  shall 
^pay  the  chantry  priests  their  wages,  and  in  default  of 
payment  to  limit  the  use  over  to  other  persons  and  their 
heirs;  and  so,  in  case  of  forfeiture,  through  many 
degrees ;  and  such  conveyances  are  as  ancient  as  R,  IL 
his  time. 
L      4,  Now  for  determining  and  extinguishing  of  uses,-  • 
'l  put  the  case  of  collateral  warranty  before,  and  to  that'* 
the  notable  case  of  14  H.  VIII.  Halfpenny's  case,'i* 
where  this  very  point  was  as  in  the  principal  case  ;  ^ 
for  a  right  out  of  land,  and  the  land  itself  in  case  of 
possession,  cannot  stand  together,  but  the  rent  shall 
be  extinct ;  but  there  the  case  is,  that  the  use  of  the 
land  and  the  use  of  the  rent  shall  stand  well  enough 
tc^ther ;  for  a  rent  charge  was  granted  by  the  feoffee 
to  one,  that  had  notice  of  the  use,  and  ruled,  that  the 
rent  was  to  the  ancient  use,  and  both  uses  were  in 
esse  simul  et  semel:  and  though  Brndenell,  chief 
justice,  urged  the  ground  of  possession  to  be  other- 
wise, yet  he  was  over-ioiled  by  the  other  three  justices, 
and  Brooke  said  unto  him,   he  thought  he  argued 
much  for  his  pleasure.    And  to  conclude,  we  see  that'^' 
things  may  be  avoided  and  determined  by  the  cere*'* 
I  monies  and  acts,  like  unto  those  by  which  they  are 
Kcreated  and   raised ;    that  which  passeth  by  livery 
Pought  to  be  avoided  by  entry ;  that  which  passeth  by 
grant,  by  claim ;  that  which  passeth  by  way  of  charge, 

Idetermineth  by  way  of  discharge  :  and  so  a  use  which 
is  raised  but  by  a  declaration  or  limitation,  may  cease 
by  words  of  declaration  or  limitation^  as  the  civil  law 
saith,  "  in  his  magis  consentaneum  est,  quam  ut 
iisdem  modis  res  dissolvantur  quibns  constituantur." 

I     For  the  inception  and  progression  of  uses,  I  have 
for  a  precedent  in  them  searched  other  laws,  because 
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states  and  comiDonwealtbs  have  common  accidents; 
and  I  find  in  the  civil  law,  that  that  which  cometh 
nearest  in  name  to  the  use,  is  nothing  Uke  in  matter, 
which  18  ususfntctus:  for  ususfructus  et  dominium 
is  with  them,  as  with  us,  particular  tenancy  and  iB- 
heritance.  But  that  whicli  resembleth  the  use  moet 
isfidei  commissunh  and  therefore  you  shall  find  in 
Justinian,  lib.  %  that  they  had  a  form  in  testaments, 
to  give  inheritance  to  one  to  the  use  of  another, 
**  Hseredem  constituo  Caium ;  rogo  autem  te,  Caic, 
ut  haereditatem  restituas  Seio,  And  the  text  of  the 
civilians  saith,  tliat  for  a  great  time  if  the  heir  did 
not  as  he  was  required,  ccstuy  que  use  had  no  remedy 
at  all,  until  about  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar  there 
grew  in  custom  a  flattering  form  of  trust,  for  they 
penned  it  thus :  "  Rogo  te  per  salutcm  Augusti,'*  oi 
"  per  fortunam  Augusti,"  etc.  Whereupon  Augustus 
took  the  breach  of  trust  to  sound  in  derogation  of 
himself,  and  made  a  rescript  to  the  praetor  to  give 
remedy  in  such  cases ;  whereupon  within  the  space  of 
a  hundred  years,  these  trusts  did  spring  and  speed  so 
fast,  as  they  were  forced  to  have  a  particular  chan- 
cellor only  for  uses,  who  was  called  "  prsetor  fidei- 
coinmissarius ;"  and  not  long  after,  the  inconvenience 
of  them  being  found,  they  resorted  unto  a  remedy 
much  like  unto  this  statute ;  for  by  two  decrees  w 
8enate,  called  "  senatus  consultum  Trebellianuni  et 
Pegasianum,"  they  made  cestuy  que  use  to  be  heir  in 
substance,  I  have  sought  likewise,  whether  there  be 
any  thing  which  niaketh  with  them  in  our  law,  and  1 
find  that  Periam,  chief  baron,  in  the  argument  of 
Chudleigh*s  c^se,  corapareth  them  to  copy-holders, 
and  aptly  for  many  respects. 

First,  because  as  an  use  seemeth  to  be  an  hereditju 
ment  in  the  court  of  chancery,  so  the  copy-hold  seero* 
eth  to  be  an  hereditament  in  the  lord's  court. 

Secondly,  this  conceit  of  limitation  hath  been 
troublesome  in  copy-holders  as  well  as  in  uses ;  for  it 
hath  been  of  late  days  questioned,  whether  there 
should  be  dowers,  tenancies  by  the  coiu-tesy,  intailit 
disoontinuances,  and  reco^me^  of  copyholds,  in  tie 
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nature  of  inheritances,  at  the  common  law  ;  and  still 
ttie  judgments  have  weighed,  that  you  must  have 
particular  customs  in  copy-holds,  as  well  as  particular 
reasons  of  conscience  in  use,  and  the  limitation  re- 
jected. 

I  And  thirdly,  because  they  hoth  grew  to  strength 
pnd  credit  by  degrees ;  for  the  copy-holder  first  had  no 
reraedy  at  all  against  the  lord,  and  w^ere  as  tenancy  at 
will.  Afterwards  it  grew  to  have  remedy  in  chan- 
6ery,  and  afterwards  against  their  lords  by  trespass  at 
he  common  law;  and  now,  lastly,  the  law^  is  taken 
ly  some,  that  they  have  remedy  by  eject ione  JirmeB, 
thout  a  special  custom  of  leasing.  So  no  doubt  in 
ses :  at  the  first  the  chancery  made  question  to  give 
emedy,  until  uses  grew  more  general^  and  the  chan- 
cery more  eminent ;  and  then  they  grew  to  have  re- 
medy in  conscience  :  but  they  could  never  obtain  any 
knanner  of  remedy  at  the  common  law,  neither  against 
♦he  feoffee,  nor  against  strangers ;  but  the  remedy 
against  the  feoffee  was  left  to  the  subpoena ;  and  the 
reraedy  against  strangers  to  the  feoffee. 

Now  for  the  cases  whereupon  uses  were  put  in 
practice,  Coke  in  his  reading  doth  say  well,  that  they 
!were  produced  sometimes  for  fear,  and  many  times  for 
slraud,  But  I  hold  that  neither  of  these  eases  were 
BO  much  the  reasons  of  uses,  as  another  reason  in  the 
beginning,  which  was,  that  the  lands  by  the  common 
law  of  England  were  not  testamentary  or  deviseable ; 
mnd  of  late  years,  since  the  statute,  the  case  of  the 
conveyance  for  sparing  of  purchases  and  execution  of 
estates ;  and  now  last  of  all  an  excess  of  evil  in  mens  / 
minds,  affecting  to  have  the  assurance  of  their  estate 
and  possession  to  he  revocable  in  their  own  times,  ] 
and  irrevocable  after  their  own  times. 

Now  for  the  commencement  and  proceeding  of 
them,  I  have  considered  what  it  hath  been  in  course 
t>{  common  law,  and  what  it  hath  been  in  course  of 
statute.  For  the  common  law^  the  conceit  of  Shelley 
in  24  H^VilL  and  of  Pollard  in  27  H.VI1L  seeraeth 
.to  rae  to  be  without  ground,  which  wag,  that  the  use 
<gucoeeded  the  tenure :  for  after  that  t\\e  stalvxle  <A 
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wyers  were  part  civilians,   the   Latiu   phrase  was 

uch  purer,  as  you  may  see  by  Bracton's  writing,  and 
y  ancient   patents  and  deeds,    and    chiefly  by  the 

igister  of  writs,  which  is  good  Latin ;  wherein  this 
ihrase,  **  ad  opus  et  usum,"  and  the  words,  *^  ad  opus,'* 
a  barbarous  phrase,  and  like  enough  to  be  the 
penning  of  some  chaplain  that  was  not  ranch  past  his 
^amniar,  where  he  bad  found  "  opus  et  nans"  coupled 
ogether,  and  that  they  did  govern  an  ablative  case ;  \ 
they  do  indeed  since  this  statute,  for  they  take  J 
way  the  land  and  put  them  into  a  conveyance. 

Secondly,  I  find  in  no  private  act  of  attainder,  the 
ilause  of  forfeiture  of  lands,  the  words,  "  which  he 

ath  in  possession  or  in  use,''  until  Ed,  I  V.*s  reign. 
Thirdly,  I  find  the  word  "  use  "  in  no  statute  until 

Rich.  II,  cap,  11.     Of  provisors^  and  in  15  Rich. 

}/  morhnaiJh 
Fourthly,  I  collect  out  of  Choke's  speech  in  8Ed.IV. 
[where  he  saith,  that  by  the  advice  of  all  the  judges  it 

as  thought  that  the  subpoena  did  not  lie  against  the 

eir  of  the  feoffee  which  was  in  by  law^,  but  ccstuy  que 
use  was  driven  to  his  bill  in  parliament,  that  uses  even 
Id  that  time  were  but  in  their  infancy ;  for  no  doubt 
|)ut  at  the  first  the  chancery  made  difficulty  to  give 
ireraedy  at  all,  and  did  leave  it  to  the  particular  con- 
science of  the  feoffee  :  but  after  the  chancery  grew  ab- 
fioTute,  as  may  appear  by  the  statu te"of  IS  ILVL  that 
tomplainants  in  chancery  should  enter  into  bond  to 
|>rove  their  suggestions,  which  sheweth  that  the  chau-r 
eery  at  that  time  began  to  embrace  too  far,  and  was 
Used  for  vexation ;  yet  nevertheless  it  made  scruple  to 
give  remedy  against  the  heir  being  in  by  act  in  law, 
though  he  were  privy :  so  that  it  cannot  be  that  uses 
had  been  of  any  great  continuance  when  they  made 
that  question :  as  for  the  case  of  '*  matrimonii  prse- 
locuti,"  it  hath  no  affinity  with  uses ;  for  wheresoever 
there  was  remedy  at  the  common  law  by  action,  it 
cannot  be  intended  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  use. 

And  for  the  book  commonly  vouched  of  8  Ass. 
where  Earl  calleth  the  possession  of  a  conuzee  upon  a 
fine  levied  by  consent  and  entry  in  autre  droits  au^ 
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44  of  E,  III,  where  there  is  mention  of  the  feoflFors 
that  sll€^d  by  petition  to  the  King,  they  be  but  impli- 
cations of  no  moment.  So  as  it  appeareth  the  first 
practice  of  uses  was  about  Richard  II.  his  time;  and 
the  great  multiplying  and  overspreading  of  them  was 
partly  during  the  wars  in  France,  which  drew  most 
of  the  nobility  to  be  absent  from  their  possessions ; 
and  partly  during  the  time  of  the  trouble  and  civil 
war  between  the  two  houses  about  the  title  of  the 
crown. 

Now  to  conclude  the  progression  of  uses  in  coune 
of  statutes,  I  do  denote  three  special  points. 

1.  That  a  use  had  never  any  force  at  all  at  tlie 
common  law,  but  by  statute  law. 

2.  That  there  was  never  any  statute  made  directly 
for  the  benefit  of  cestui/  que  t4se,  as  that  the  descent 
of  an  use  should  toll  an  entry,  or  that  a  release  should 
be  good  to  the  pernor  of  the  profits,  or  the  like ;  but 
always  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  and  other  persons 
against  cestuy  que  nse^  and  his  feoffees :  for  though 
by  the  statute  of  Richard  III.  he  might  alter  his  fe- 
offee, yet  that  was  not  the  scope  of  the  statute,  but 
to  make  good  his  assurance  to  other  persons,  and  th« 
other  came  in  ex  obliquo. 

3-  That  the  special  intent  unla\^iul  and  covinous 
was  the  original  of  uses,  though  after  it  induced  to 
the  lawful  intent  general  and  special ;  for  30  Edw*  III. 
is  the  first  statute  I  find  wherein  mention  is  made  of 
the  taking  of  profits  by  one,  where  the  estate  in  law 
is  in  another. 

For  as  to  the  opinion  in  27  Hen.  VOL  that  in  cast 
of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  the  feoffees  took  the 
profits,  it  is  but  a  conceit :  for  the  law  is  this  day,  that 
if  a  man  infeofF  his  eldest  son,  within  age,  and  with- 
out consideration,  although  the  profits  be  taken  to  the 
use  of  the  son,  yet  it  is  a  feoffment  within  the  sta* 
tute.  And  for  the  statute  "  De  religiosis  "  7  Ed,  L 
which  prohibits  generally  that  religious  persons  should 
not  purchase  arte  vel  wgenio,  yet  it  maketh  no  men- 
tion of  a  use,  but  it  saith,  "  colore  donationis,  termini* 
vel  alicujus  tituli,''  reciting  there  three  forms  of  astii 


yancea,  the  gift,  the  long  lease,  and  feigned  re- 
covery ;  which  gift  cannot  be  understood  of  a  gift  to 
a  stranger  to  their  use,  for  that  came  to  he  holpen  by 
15  Ridiord  IL  long  after. 

I  But  to  proceed,  in  5  Edward  III*  a  statute  was 
tnade  for  the  relief  of  creditors  against  such  as  made 
covinous  gifts  of  their  lands  and  goods,  and  conveyed 
jpiieir  bodies  into  sanctuaries,  there  living  high  upon 
others  goods ;  and  therefore  that  statute  made  their 
lands  liable  to  their  creditors  executions  in  that  parti- 
cular case,  if  they  took  the  profits.  -  In  1  Richard  II. 
a  statute  was  made  for  relief  of  those  as  had  right  of 
action,  against  those  as  had  removed  the  tenancy  of 
the  precipe  from  them,  sometimes  by  infeoffing  great 
rsons,  for  maintenance ;  and  sometimes  by  secret 
iflfinents  to  others,  whereof  the  defendants  could 
ve  no  notice ;  and  therefore  the  statute  maketh  the 
very  good  in  all  actions  against  the  first  feoffors 
they  took  the  profits,  and  so  as  the  defendants 
ring  their  actions  mthin  a  year  of  their  expulsions. 
2  Richard  IL  cap.  3,  session  2,  an  imperfection 
the  statute  of  50 Edward  III.  was  holpen;  for 
hereas  the  statute  took  no  place,  but  where  the  de- 
ndant  appeared,  and  so  was  frustrated,  the  statute 
^  veth  upon  proclamation  made  at  the  gate  of  the 
place  privileged,  that  the  land  should  be  liable  with- 
jjOUt  appearance. 

In  7  R.  II.  a  statute  was  made  for  the  restraint  of 
lliens,  to  take  any  benefices^  or  dignities  ecclesiastical, 
ir  farms,  or  administration  to  them,  without  the 
ing's  special  licence,  upon  pain  of  the  statute  of  pro- 
risors;  which  being  remedied  by  a  former  statute, 
irhere  the  alien  took  it  to  his  own  use ;  it  is  by  that 
Itatute  remedied,  where  the  alien  took  it  to  the  use 
jf  another,  as  it  is  said  in  the  hook ;  though  I  guess, 
hat  if  the  record  were  searched,  it  should  be,  if  any 
;ither  purchased  to  the  use  of  an  ahen,  and  that  the 
^ords  "  or  to  the  use  of  another,"  should  he  '*  or  any 
Other  to  his  use."  In  15  Rich.  IL  cap,  5,  a  statute 
l¥as  made  for  the  relief  of  lords  against  mortmain, 
^here  feoffments  were  made  to  the  use  of  corpora- 
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tious ;  and  an  ordinance  made  that  for  feoffinents  ptsb 
the  feoffees  should,  before  a  day,  either  purchase  li 
oence  to  amortise  them,  or  alien  them  to  some  other 
use,  or  other  feoffments  to  come,  or  they  should  be 
within   the   statute  of  mortmain.     In    4  Hen.  IV, 
cap.  7s  the  statute  of  1  Richard  II.  is  enlarged  in  the 
limitation  of  time ;  for  whereas  the  statute  did  limit 
the  action  to  be  brought  within  the  year  of  the  feoff- 
ment, this  statute  in  case  of  a  disseisin  extends  the 
time  to  the  life  of  the  disseisor ;  and  in  aU  other  ac- 
tions, leaves  it  tathc  year  from  the  time  of  the  action 
grown.      In   11  Henry  VI.   cap,  3.    that   statute  of 
4  Henry  IV.  is  declared,    because   the    conceit  was 
upon  the  statute,  that  in  case  of  disseisin  the  limita* 
tion  of  the  life  of  the  disseisor  went  only  to  the  assise 
of  novel  dis^cisuh  and  to  no  other  action  ;  and  there- 
fore that  statute  declareth  the  former  law  to  extend  to 
aU  other  actions,  grounded  upon  novel  disseisin.     In 
11  Henry  VI.  cap.  5,  a  statute  was  made  for  relief  of 
him  in  remainder  against  particular  tenants,  for  lives, 
or  years,  that  assigned  over  their  estates,  and  took 
the  profits,  and  then  committed  ivaste  against  them ; 
therefore  this  statute  giveth  an  action  of  waste,  being 
pernors  of  the  profits.     In  aU  this  course  of  statutes 
no  relief  is  given  to  purchasers,  that  come  in  by  the 
party,  but  to  such  as  come  in  by  law,  as  defendants 
in  pnedpeSf  whether  they  be  cretiitors,  disseisors,  or 
lessors,  and  that  only  in  case  of  mortmain ;  and  note 
also,  that  they  be  all  in  cases  of  special  covinous  in- 
tents, as  to  defeat  executions,  tenancy  to  the  prcecipe^ 
and  the  statute  of  mortmain,  or  provisors.     From 
11  Henry  VI,  to  1  R.  HI,  being  the  space  of  fifty 
years,  there  is  a  silence  of  uses  in  the  statute  book, 
which  was  at  that  time,  when,  no  question,  they  weit 
favoured  most.    In  1  R.  Ill,  cap,  1,  eometh  the  great 
statute  lor  relief  of  those  that  come  in  by  the  party, 
and  at  that  time  an  use  appeareth  in  his  likeness ; 
for  there  is  not  a  word  spoken  of  taking  the  profits,  to 
describe  a  use  by,  but  of  claiming  to  a   use;  and 
this  statute  ordained,  that  aO  gifts,  feoffments,  grants* 
etc,  shall  be  good  against  the  feoffors,  donors,  awl 
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grantors,  and  all  other  persons  claiming  only  to  their 
,se ;  so  as  here  the  purchaser  was  fully  relieved^  and 
'Miuy  fjue  use  was  obiltr  enabled  to  change  his 
iieoftees ;  because  there  were  no  words  iu  the  statute 
of  feoffinents,  grants,  etc.  upon  good  consideration ; 
'  ut  generally  in  Hen.  VII. 's  time,  new  statutes  were 
ade  for  further  help  and  remedy  to  those  that  came 
n  by  act  iu  law;  as  1  Hen.  VII.  cap.  1,  3,/ormedon 
given  without  Limitation  of  time  against  cesiiiy 
ue  use;  and  obitti\  because  they  make  him  a  tenant, 
they  give  him  advantage  of  a  tenant,  as  of  age,  and 
voucher;  query  4  Hem VI I.  cap.  17^  the  wardship  is 
iven  to  tlie  lord  of  the  heir  of  ccsiuy  que  usd  dying 
,nd  no  will  declared,  is  given  to  the  lord,  as  if  he 
ad  died  seised  in  demesne,  and  action  of  waste  given 
the  heir  against  the  guardian,  and  damages^  if  the 
lord  were  baiTed  in  his  writ  of  ward;  and  relief  is 
likewise  given  unto  the  lord,  if  the  heir  holding  the 
knight's  service  be  of  fidl  age.  In  19  Hen.  VIL 
pap.  15,  there  is  relief  given  in  three  cases,  first  to 
the  cretlitors  upon  matters  of  record,  as  upon  rccog- 
piisance,  statute,  or  judgment,  whereof  the  two  former 
^were  not  aided  at  all  by  any  statute :  and  the  last  was 
j^ided  by  a  statute  of  50  E.  HI.  and  2  R.  II.  only  in 
Bases  of  sanctuary  men.  Secondly,  to  the  lords  in 
^cage  for  their  relief,  and  lierriots  upon  death,  which 
jivas  omitted  in  the  4  Hen. VIL  and  lastly  to  the  lords 
of  \illaius,  upon  a  pm'chasc  of  their  villains  in  use. 
In  23  Hen. VI II.  cap.  10,  a  further  remedy  was  given 
ill  a  case  like  unto  the  case  of  mortmain  ;  for  in  the 
statute  of  15  Rich.  II.  remedy  was  given  where  the 
use  came  ad  mamtm  mortuam,  whicli  was  when  it 
jcame  to  some  corporation  :  now  when  uses  were  li- 
mited to  a  thing,  act,  or  work,  and  to  a  body,  as  to 
the  reparation  of  a  church,  or  an  abbot,  or  to  a  guild, 
^T  firatemities  as  are  only  in  reputation,  but  not  in- 
jporporate,  as  to  parishes ;  or  such  guilds  or  frater- 
nities as  are  only  in  i^eputation,  but  not  iucorporate, 
;hat  case  was  omitted,  whicli  by  this  statute  is  reme- 
iied,  not  by  way  of  giving  entry  unto  the  lord,  but 
by.  way  of  making  the  use  utterly  void ;  neitlier  doth 
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the  statute  express  to  whose  benefit  the  use  shall  k 
made  void,  either  the  feoffor,  or  feoffee,  but  leaveth 
it  to  law,  and  addeth  a  pr^oviso^  that  uses  may  be  li- 
mited twenty  years  from  the  gift,  and  no  longer. 

This  is  the  whole  course  of  statute  law,  before  this 
statute,  touehinj^  uses.  Thus  have  I  set  forth  unto 
you  the  nature  and  definition  of  au  use,  the  differences 
and  trust  of  an  use,  and  the  parts  and  qualities  of  it; 
and  by  what  rules  and  leaiiiings  uses  shall  be  guided 
and  ordered :  by  a  precedent  of  them  in  our  laws^  the 
causes  of  the  springing  and  spreading  of  uses,  the  con- 
tinuance of  them,  and  the  proceedings  that  they  have 
had  both  in  common  law  and  statute  law ;  whereby  it 
may  appear^  that  an  use  is  no  more  but  a  general  trust 
when  any  one  will  trust  the  conscience  of  another 
better  than  his  own  estate  and  possession,  which  is  an 
accident  or  event  of  human  society,  w^hich  hath  been, 
and  will  be  in  all  laws,  and  therefore  was  at  the  com- 
mon law,  which  is  common  reason,  Fitzherbert  saith 
in  the  14  H.  VIII.  common  reason  is  common  law^ 
and  not  conscience ;  but  common  reason  doth  define 
that  uses  should  be  remedied  in  conscience,  and  not 
in  courts  of  law^,  and  ordered  by  rules  in  conscience. 
and  not  by  straight  rules  of  law^ ;  for  the  common 
law  hath  a  kind  of  rule  and  survey  over  the  chancery, 
to  determine  what  belongs  to  the  chancery.  And 
theretbre  we  may  truly  conclude,  that  the  force  and 
strength  that  an  use  had  or  hath  in  conscience,  is  by 
common  law ;  and  the  force  that  it  had  or  hath  by 
common  law,  is  only  by  statutes. 
*  Now  folio weth  in  time  and  matter  the  considera- 
tion of  this  statute,  wliicli  is  of  principal  labour ;  for 
those  fonner  considerations  which  we  have  handled 
serve  but  for  introduction. 

This  statute,  as  it  is  the  statute  which  of  all  others 
hath  the  greatest  power  and  operation  over  the  heri- 
tages of  the  realm,  so  howsoever  it  hath  been  by  llw 
humour  of  the  time  perverted  in  exposition,  yet  in 
itself  is  most  perfectly  and  exactly  conceived  and 
penned  of  any  law  in  the  book.  'Tis  induced  with 
-the  most  declaring  and  persuading  preamble,  'tis  con- 
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sisting  and  standing  u])on  the  wisest  and  fittest  ordi- 
fiances,  and  qualified  with  the  most  foreseeing  and 
circumspect  savings  and  provisoes  :  and  lastly  'tis  the 
'best  pondered  in  all  the  words  and  clauses  of  it  of 
any  statute  that  I  find ;  but  before  I  come  to  the 
"iBtatute  itself,  I  will  note  unto  you  three  matters  of 
Circumstance, 

1.  The  time  of  the  statute.  2  The  title  of  it,  3,  The 
precedent  or  pattern  of  it. 

For  the  time  of  it  was  in  27  Hen.  VIII.  when  the 
King  was  in  full  peace,  and  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
^estate,  in  which  nature  of  time  men  are  most  carefid 
bf  their  possessions ;  as  well  because  purchasers  are 
^ost  stirring,  as  again,  because  the  purchaser  when 
le  is  full,  is  no  less  careful  of  his  assurance  to  his 
^children,  and  of  disposing  that  which  he  hath  gotten, 
ban  be  was  of  bis  bargain  for  the  compassing  thereof 

About  til  at  time  the  realm  likewise  began  to  be  in- 
franchised  from  the  tributes  of  Rome,  and  the  pos- 
sessions that  had  been  in  mortmain  began  to  stir 
Wbroad;  for  this  year  was  the  suppression  of  the  smaller 
touses  of  religion,  all  tending  to  plenty^  and  pur- 
chasing :  and  this  statute  came  in  consort  with  divers 
excellent  statutes,  made  for  the  kingdom  in  the  same 
parliament ;  as  the  reduction  of  Wales  to  a  more  civil 
government,  the  re-edifying  of  divers  cities  and  towns, 
the  suppressing  of  depopulation  and  inclosures* 

For  the  title,it  hath  one  title  in  the  roll,  and  another 
in  course  of  pleading.  Tlie  title  in  the  roll  is  no  solemn 
title,  but  an  act  intitled,  An  act  expressing  an  order 
for  uses  and  wills ;  the  title  in  course  of  pleading 
5s,  **  Statutum  de  usibus  in  possessionem  trausferen- 
flis:"  wherein  Walmsly  justice  noted  well  40  Regin^^ 
that  if  a  man  look  to  the  working  of  the  statute,  be 
•would  think  that  it  should  be  turned  the  other  way^ 
*'  de  possession ibus  ad  usus  transferendis  ; ''  for  that 
is  the  course  of  the  statute,  to  bring  possession  to  the 
use.  But  the  title  is  framed  not  according  to  the 
work  of  the  statute,  but  according  to  the  scope  and 
Intention  of  the  statute,  '*  nam  quod  primum  est  in 
intentione  ultimum  est  in  operation^'*     The  inten- 
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tioii  of  the  statute  by  carrying  the  possession  to  the 
use,  is  t<>  turn  the  use  to  a  possession ;  for'  the  words 
are  not  "  cle  possessionibus  ad  usus  transferendis ; " 
and  as  the  grammarian  saith,  '*  praepositio,  ad,  de- 
notat  notam  actionis,  sed  praepositio,  iri^  cum  accu- 
sativo  denotat  notam  alterationis : "  and  therefore 
Kingsmill  justice  in  the  same  case  saith,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  was  to  make  a  transubstanti- 
ation  of  the  use  into  a  possession.  But  it  is  to  k 
noted,  that  titles  of  acts  of  parliament  severally  carae 
in  but  in  the  5  Hen.VIII.  tor  before  that  time  there 
was  but  one  title  of  all  the  acts  made  in  one  parlia- 
ment; and  that  was  no  title  neither,  but  a  general 
preface  of  the  good  intent  of  the  King,  though  now 
it  is  parcel  of  the  record. 

For  the  precedent  of  this  statute  upon  which  it  is 
drawn,  I  do  find  by  the  first  Richard  III.  whereupon 
you  may  see  the  very  mould  whereon  this  statute  was 
made,  that  the  said  King  having  been  infeofFed,  be- 
fore he  usni-ped,  to  uses,  it  was  ordainetl  that  the 
land  whereof  he  was  jointly  infeoffed  shoidd  be  as  if 
he  had  not  been  named ;  and  where  he  was  solely 
inteoffed,  it  should  be  in  cestui/  que  usd  in  estate,  as 
he  had  the  use- 
Now  to  come  to  the  statute  itself,  the  statute  con- 
sisteth,  as  other  laws  do,  upon  a  preamble,  the  body 
of  the  law,  and  certain  savings,  and  provisoes.  The 
preamble  setteth  forth  the  inconveniences,  the  body 
of  the  law  giveth  the  remedy,  and  the  savings  and 
provisoes  take  away  the  inconveniencies  of  the  re- 
medy. For  new  laws  are  like  the  apothecaries  drugs, 
though  they  remedy  the  disease,  yet  they  trouble 
the  body;  and  therefore  they  use  to  correct  with 
spices ;  so  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  remedy  for  any 
mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  but  it  will  beget  some 
new  mischief;  and  therefore  they  spice  their  laws 
with  provisoes  to  correct  and  qualify  them. 

The  preamble  of  the  law  was  Justly  commended  by 
Popham  chief  jiistice  in  36  Ilcgince,  where  he  saith, 
that  there  is  little  need  to  search  and  collect  out  rf 
casesj  before  this  statute,  what  the  mischief  was  which 
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the  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  redress ;  becaiuse  there 
is  a  shortel'  way  offered  us,  hy  the  sufficiency  and  ful- 
ness of  the  preamble,  and  tlierefore  it  is  good  to  con- 
sider it  and  ponder  it  throughly. 

The  preamble  hath  three  parts. 

First,  a  recital  of  the  principal  incoBveniencies, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest. 

Secondly,  an  enumeration  of  divers  particular  in- 
conveniencies,  as  branches  of  the  former. 

Thirdly,  a  taste  or  brief  note  of  the  remedy  that  the 
statute  meaneth  to  apply.  The  principal  inconveni- 
ence, which  is  radiv  omnium  7naiorumy  is  the  diverting 
from  the  grounds  and  princii)les  of  the  common  law, 
by  inventing  a  mean  to  transfer  lands  and  inheritances 
without  any  solemnity  or  act  notorious;  so  as  the  whole 
statute  is  to  be  expounded  strongly  towards  the  extin- 
guishment of  all  conveyances,  whereby  the  freeliold 
or  inhcritauce  may  pass  without  any  new  confections 
of  deeds,  executions  of  estate  or  entries^  except  it  be 
where  the  estate  is  of  privity  and  dependence  one  to- 
wards the  other ;  in  which  cases,  mutatis  inutundLsy 
they  might  pass  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

The  particular  incouveniencies  by  the  law  rehearsed 
may  be  reduced  into  four  heads. 

1-  First,  that  these  conveyances  in  use  arc  weak 
for  consideration, 

2.  Secondly,  that  they  are  obscure  and  doubtful 
for  trial. 

3.  Thirdly,  that  they  are  dangerous  for  want  of 
notice  and  publication. 

4.  Fourthly,  that  they  are  exempted  from  all  such 
titles  as  the  law  subjecteth  possessions  unto. 

The  first  inconvenience  iightcth  upon  heirs. 

The  second  upon  jurors  and  witnesses. 

The  third  upon  purchasers. 

The  fourth  upon  such  as  come  in  by  gift  in  law. 

All  which  are  persons  that  the  law  doth  principally 
respect  arid  favour. 

For  the  Jirst  of  these  arc  three  impediments,  to  the 
judgment  of  man,  in  disposing  justly  and  advisedly 
of  his  estate.  -^  - 
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First,  trouble  of  niiud* 

Secondly,  want  of  time. 

Thirdly,  of  wise  and  faithful  counsel  about  him. 

1 .  And  all  these  three  the  statute  did  find  to  be  iu 
the  disposition  of  an  use  by  mil,  whereof  followed  the 
unjuist  disinherison  of  heirs.  Now  the  favour  of  lav 
unto  heirs  appeareth  in  many  parts  of  the  law ;  as  the 
law  of  descent  privilegetli  the  possession  of  the  heir 
against  the  entny  of  hira  that  hath  right  by  the  law;  no 
man  shall  wanant  against  his  heir,  except  he  warrant 
against  himself,  and  divers  other  cases  too  long  to 
stand  upon ;  and  we  see  the  ancient  law^  in  Glanvill's 
time  was,  that  the  ancestor  could  not  disinherit  his 
heir  by  grant,  or  other  act  executed  in  time  of  sick- 
ness; neither  could  he  alien  land  which  had  descended 
unto  him,  except  it  were  for  consideration  of  money 
or  service ;  but  not  to  advance  any  younger  brother 
without  the  consent  of  the  heir, 

2.  For  trials,  no  law  ever  took  a  straiter  course  that 
evidence  should  npt  be  perplexed^  nor  juries  inveigled, 
than  the  common  law  of  England ;  as  on  the  other 
side,  never  law  took  a  more  precise  and  strait  course 
with  juries,  that  they  should  give  a  direct  verdict.  For 
whereas  in  a  manner  all  laws  do  give  the  triers,  or 
jurors,  which  in  other  laws  are  called  judges  defactt^. 
a  liberty  to  give  non  liquet,  that  is,  to  give  no  vertUct 
at  allj  and  so  the  case  to  stand  abated  ;  our  law^  in- 
forceth  them  to  a  direct  verdict,  general  or  special;  and 
whereas  other  laws  accept  of  plurality  of  voices  to 
make  a  verdict,  our  law  inforceth  them  all  to  agree  in 
one ;  and  whereas  other  law  s  leave  them  to  their  own 
time  and  ease,  and  to  part,  and  to  meet  again ;  our 
law  doth  duress  and  imprison  them  in  the  hardest 
manner,  without  light  or  comfort,  until  they  he  agreed, 
in  consideration  of  straitness  and  coercion  ;  it  is  con- 
sonant,  that  the  law  do  require  in  all  matters  brought 
to  issue,  that  there  be  full  proof  and  evidence ;  and 
therefore  if  the  matter  in  itself  be  of  that  surety  3« 
in  simple  contracts,  w  hich  are  made  by  parole  wiitiDUt 
writing,  it  idloweth  wager  of  law. 

In  issue  upon  the  mere  right,  which  is  a  tfaiog 
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hardly  to  discern,  it  allowetb  wager  of  battail  to  spare 
jurors,  if  time  have  wore  out  the  marks  and  badges 
of  truth  :  from  time  to  time  there  have  been  statutes 
of  limitatioD,  where  you  shall  find  this  mischief  of  per- 
juries often  recited  ;  and  lastly,  which  is  the  matter 
in  hand,  all  inheritances  could  not  pass  but  by  acts 
overt  and  notorious,  as  by  deeds y  livery,  and  records, 

3.  For  purchasers,  bo/nt  JidCj  it  may  appear  tliat 
-they  were  ever  favoured  in  our  law,  as  first  by  the 
great  favour  of  warranties  which  were  ever  for  the 
help  of  purchasers :  as  where  by  the  law  in  Edw.  IIL's 
;time5  the  disseisee  could  not  enter  upon  the  teoffee  in 
regard  of  tlie  warranty ;  so  again  the  collateral  gar- 
^anty,  which  otherwise  as  a  hard  law%  grew  in  doubt 
only  upon  favour  of  purchasers  ;  so  was  the  bindiug  of 
fines  at  the  common  law,  the  invention  and  practice 
of  recoveries,  to  defeat  the  statute  of  entails,  and 
many  more  grounds  and  learnings  are  to  be  found, 
trhich  respect  to  the  quiet  of  the  possession  of  pur- 
chasers. And  therefore  thougli  the  statute  of  IR,  II L 
had  provided  for  the  purchaser  in  some  sort,  by  cn- 
i&bling  the  acts  and  conveyances  of  cestuy  que  use  ; 
yet  nevertlieless,  the  statute  did  not  at  all  disable 
the  acts  or  cliarges  of  the  feoffees :  and  so  as  "VValnisly 
justice  said  42  liegiuce,  they  played  at  double  hand, 
•for  cestuy  que  use  might  sell,  and  the  feoffee  might 
sell,  which  was  a  very  great  uncertainty  to  the  pur* 
tehaser, 

4.  For  the  fourth  inc^onvenience  towards  those  thsit 
come  in  by  law  ;  conveyances  in  uses  were  like  privi- 
leged places  or  liberties  :  for  as  there  the  law  doth  not 
run,  so  upon  such  conveyances  the  law  could  take  no 
hold,  but  they  were  exempted  from  all  titles  in  law. 
^^0  man  is  so  absolute  owner  of  his  possessions,  but 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  law  dotli  reserve  certain  titles 
l|into  others ;  and  such  persons  c^ome  not  in  by  the 

hosure  and  disposition  of  the  party,  but  by  the  jus- 
lice  and  consideration  of  law,  and  therefore  of  all 
others  they  are  most  favoured  :  and  also  they  are  prin- 
cipally three. 

1.  The  King  and  lords,  who  lost  the  benefit  of  at- 
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tainders,  fines  for  alienations,  escheats,  aids,  herriots, 
reliefs,  &c. 

2.  The  defendants  in  praecipes  either  real  or  per- 
sonal, for  debt  and  damages,  who  lost  the  benefit  of 
their  recoveries  and  execntions. 

3,  Tenants  in  dower,  and  by  the  courtesy,  who  lost 
their  estates  and  tithes, 

1.  First  for  the  King :  no  law  doth  endo^v  the  King 
or  sovereign  with  more  prerogatives  or  privilcga«. :  for 
his  person  is  privileged  from  suits  and  actions,  his 
possessions  from  interrtiptiou  and  disturbance,  his  right 
from  limitation  of  time,  his  patents  and  gifts  from  all 
deceits  and  false  suggestions.  Next  the  King  is  the 
lord,  whose  duties  and  rights  the  law  doth  much  fa- 
vour, because  the  law  supposeth  the  land  did  origi- 
nally  come  from  him  ;  for  until  the  statute  of  "  Quia 
emptores  terrarum,"  the  lord  was  not  forced  to  de- 
strnct  or  dismember  his  signiory  or  service.  So  until 
15  H.  VII.  the  law  was  taken,  that  the  lord,  upon  his 
title  of  wardship^  should  put  out  a  conuzee  of  a  statute, 
or  a  termor ;  so  again  we  see,  that  the  statute  of  mort- 
main was  made  to  preserve  the  lord's  escheats  and 
wards :  the  tenant  in  dower  is  so  much  favoured,  as 
that  it  is  the  common  by-word  in  the  law,  that  the 
law  favoureth  three  things. 

1.  Life.     2.  Liberty.     3.  Dower. 

So  in  case  of  voucher,  the  feme  shall  not  be  delay- 
ed, but  shall  recover  against  the  heir  incontinent ;  so 
likewise  of  tenant  by  courtesy,  it  is  called  tenancy  by 
the  law  of  England,  and  therefore  specially  favoured, 
as  a  proper  conceit  and  invention  of  our  law ;  so  ai 
again  the  law  doth  favour  such  as  have  ancient  rights, 
and  therefore  it  telleth  us  it  is  commonly  said  that  a 
right  cannot  die :  and  that  ground  of  law,  that  a  free- 
hold cannot  be  in  suvspense,  sheweth  it  well,  insomuch 
that  the  law  will  rather  give  the  land  to  the  fir?t 
comer,  which  we  call  an  occupant,  than  want  a  tenant 
to  a  demandant's  action. 

And  again  the  other  ancient  ground  of  law  of  re- 
7nittei\  sheweth  that  where  the  tenant  faileth  without 
folly  in  the  defendant^  the  law  executeth  the  ancient 
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right.     To  conclude  therefore  this  point,  when  this 
practice  of  feoffments  to  use  did  prejudice  and  dam- 
nify all  those  persons  that  the  ancient  common  law 
favoured ;  and  did  absolutely  cross  the  wisdom  of  the 
Uaw :  to  have  conveyances  considerate  and  not  odious, 
*aiid  to  have  trial  thereupon  clear  and  not  inveigled,  it 
is  no  marvel  that  the  statute  concludeth,  tliat  their 
subtle  imaginations   and  abuses  tended  to  the  utter 
^subversion  of  the  ancient  common  laws  of  this  realm, 
pl     The  third  part  of  the  preamble  giveth  a  touch  of 
the  remedy  which  the  statute  ititendetli  to  minister, 
consisting  in  two  parts. 

First,  the  expiration  of  feoffments. 
Secondly,  the  taking  away  of  the  hurt,  damage,  and 
deceit  of  the  uses ;  out  of  which  have  been  gathered 
ftwo  extremities  of  opinions. 

The  first  opinion  is,  that  the  intention  of  the  sta- 
tute was  to  tliscontiuue  and  banish  all  conveyances  in 
tose;  grounding  themselves  upon  the  words,  that  the 
statute  doth  not  speak  of  the  extinguishment  or  ex- 
tirpation of  the  use,  namely,  by  an  unity  of  posses- 
sion, but  of  an  extinguishment  or  extirpation  of  the 
(feoffment,  &c,  which  is  the  conveyance  itself. 
Secondly,  out  of  the  words,  abuse  and  errors,  here- 
tofore used  and  accustomed,  as  if  uses  had  not  been  at 
the  common  law,  biit  had  been  only  an  erroneous  de- 
vice  or  practice.     To  both  which  I  answer, 
■      To  the  former,  that  the  extirpation  which  the  sta- 
tute meant  was  plain,  to  be  of  the  feoffee's  estate,  and 
not  to  the  form  of  conveyances. 
m      To  the  latter  I  say,  that  for  the  word,  abuse,  that 
may  be  an  abuse  of  the  law,  which  is  not  a<;ainst  law, 
as  the  taking  long  leases  at  this  day  of  land  in  capite 
I  to  defraud  wardships,  is  an  abuse  of  the  law,  which  is 
not  against  law,  but  wandering  or  going  astray,  or 
digi'essing  from  the  ancient  practice  of  the  law;  and 
I  by  the  word,  errors,  the  statute  meant  by  it,  not  a 
mistaking  of  the  law,  into  a  by-course :  as  when  we 
say,  "  crravimus  cum  patribus  juris,''  it  is  not  meant 
I  of  ignorance  only,  but  of  perversity.     But  to  prove 
I  that  the  statute  meant  not  to  suppress  the  form  of 
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conveyances,  there  be  three  reasons  which  are  not  an* 
swerable* 

The  first  is,  that  the  statute  in  the  very  brancli 
thereof  hath  words  "  dc  fiituro,"  that  are  seised ,  or 
licreafter  shall  be  seised ;  and  whereas  it  may  be  said 
that  these  words  were  put  in,  in  regard  of  uses  sus- 
pended by  disseisins,  and  so  no  present  seisin  to  the 
use,  until  a  regress  of  the  feoffees  ;  that  intendment 
is  very  particular,  for  commonly  such  cases  are  brought 
in  by  provisoes,  or  special  branches,  and  not  intermixed 
in  the  body  of  a  statute ;  and  it  had  been  easy  for  tbe 
statute  to  have  said,  "  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised  upon 
any  feoffment,  etc,  heretofore  had  or  made.*' 

The  second  reason  is  upon  the  words  of  the  statute 
of  inrolments,  which  saith,  that  no  hereditaraenU 
shall  pass,  etc.  or  any  use  thereof,  etc.  whereby  it  i* 
manifest,  that  the  statute  meant  to  leave  the  form  of 
conveyance  with  the  addition  of  a  farther  ceremony; 

The  third  reason  I  make  is  out  of  the  words  of  the 
proviso,  where  it  is  said^  that  no  primer  seisin,  liveiy. 
no  fine,  nor  alienation,  shall  be  taken  for  any  estate 
executed  by  force  of  the  statute  of  27,  before  the  first 
of  May,  1536,  but  they  shall  be  paid  for  uses  made 
and  executed  in  possession  for  the  time  after ;  where 
the  word,  made,  directly  goeth  to  conveyances  in  uae 
made  after  the  statute,  and  can  have  no  other  under- 
standing ;  for  the  words,  executed  in  possession,  would 
have  served  for  the  case  of  regress  :  and  lastly,  which 
is  more  than  all,  if  they  have  had  any  such  intent,  the 
case  being  so  general  and  so  plain,  they  w^ould  have 
had  words  express,  that  every  limitation  of  use  made 
after  the  statute  should  have  been  void  ;  and  this  was 
the  exposition,  as  tradition  goeth,  that  a  reader  of 
Gray*s-Iun,  which  read  soon  after  the  statute^  was  in 
trouble  forj  and  wortliily,  who,  as  I  suppose,  was  Boy. 
whose  reading  I  could  never  see ;  but  I  do  now  insist 
upon  it,  because  now  again  some,  in  an  immoderate  in- 
vective against  uses,  do  relapse  to  the  same  opinion. 

The  second  opinion,  which  1  called  a  contrary  ex- 
tremity, is,  that  the  statute  meant  only  to  remedy  tl»c 
mischiefu  in  the  preamble,  recited  as  they   grew  by 
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ason  of  divided  uses  ;  and  although  the  like  mischief 
may  grow  upon  the  contingent  uses,  yet  the  statute 
had  no  foresight  of  them  at  that  time,  and  so  it  was 
merely  a  new  case  not  comprised,  Whereunto  I  an- 
swer, that  it  is  the  work  of  the  statute  to  exec^ute  the 
divided  use  ;  and  therefore  to  make  an  use  void  by  this 
statute  whicli  was  good  before,  though  it  doth  parti- 
pipate  of  the  mischief  recited  in  the  statute,  were  to 
liiake  a  law  xipon  a  preamble  mthont  a  pur\iew,  which 
were  grossly  absurd-  But  upon  the  question  what  uses 
tare  executed,  and  what  not ;  and  whether  out  of  pos- 
pssions  of  a  disseisor,  or  other  possessions  out  of  pri- 
pity  or  not,  there  you  shall  guide  your  exposition  ac- 
cording to  the  preamble  j  as  shall  be  handled  in  my 
next  day's  discourse,  and  so  much  touching  the  pre- 
amble of  this  law* 

|t   For  the  body  of  the  law,  I  would  wish  all  readers  i 
that  expound  statutes  to  do  as  scholars  are  willed  to  ' 
do  :  that  is,  first  to  seek  out  the  principal  verb  ;  that 
is,  to  note  and  single  out  the  material  words  where- 
upon the  statute  is  framed;  for  there  are  in  every  \ 
statute  certain  words,  which  are  as  veins  where  the  life  I 
and  blood  of  the  statute  cometh,  and  where  all  doubts  \ 
^  arise,  and  the  rest  are  liter ce  mo7*iU(E,  fiilfiOing 
ords. 
The  l3ody  of  the  statute  consisteth  upon  two  parts. 
First,  a  supposition  or  case  put,  as  Anderson  36 
legiua?  calleth  it. 
Secondly,  a  purview  or  ordinance  thereupon. 
The  cases  of  the  statute  are  three,  and  every  one 
hath  his  purview.     The  general  case.     The  case  of 
co-feoffees  to  the  use  of  some  of  them.     And  the  ge- 
neral case  of  feoffees  to  the  use  or  pernors  of  rents  or 
profits. 

L  The  general  case  is  built  upon  eight  material  words. 
Four  on  the  part  of  the  feoffees.  Three  on  the  part 
if  cestiiy  que  use.  And  one  common  to  them  both. 
$  The  first  material  word  on  the  part  of  the  feoffees 
18  the  word,  person.  This  excludes  all  aUianccs ;  for 
there  can  be  no  trust  reposed  but  in  a  person  certain : 
it  excludes  again  all  corporations;  lor  they  are  equalled 
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to  a  use  certain :  for  note  on  the  part  of  the  feoffor- 
over  the  statute  insists  upon  the  word,  person,  and 
on  the  part  of  cestuy  que  use^  that  added  body  po- 
litic. 

The  second  word  material,  is  the  word,  seised :  this 
excludes  chattels.  The  reason  is,  that  the  statute 
meant  to  remit  the  common  law,  and  not  but  that  the 
chattels  might  ever  pass  by  testament  or  by  parole; 
therefore  the  use  did  not  pervert  them.  It  excludes 
rights,  for  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  common  law  to 
grant  or  transfer  rights;  and  therefore  the  statute 
would  execute  them.  Thirdly,  it  excludes  contingent 
uses,  because  the  seisin  cannot  be  but  to  a  fee-simple 
of  a  use ;  and  when  that  is  limited,  the  seisin  of  the 
feoffee  is  spent ;  for  Littleton  tells  us,  that  there  are 
but  two  seisins,  one  "indominio  ut  de  feodo,"  the 
other  "  ut  de  feodo  et  jure ; "  and  the  feoffee  by  the 
common  law  could  execute  but  the  simple  to  uses  pre- 
sent, and  not  post  uses;  and  therefore  the  statute 
meant  not  to  execute  them. 

The  third  material  word  is,  hereafter :  that  bringeth 
in  again  conveyances  made  after  the  statute ;  it  brings 
in  again  conveyances  made  before,  and  disturbed  % 
disseisin,  and  recontinued  after ;  for  it  is  not  said, 
infeoffed  to  use  hereafter  seised. 

The  fourth  word  is,  hereditament,  which  is  to  be 
understood  of  those  things  whereof  an  inheritance  is 
in  efise :  for  if  I  grant  a  rent  charge  de  ncyoo  for  life 
to  a  use,  this  is  good  enough ;  yet  there  is  no  inherit- 
ance in  being  of  this  rent :  this  word  likewise  excludes 
annuities  and  uses  themselves ;  so  that  a  use  cannot 
be  to  a  use. 

The  first  word  on  the  part  of  cestuy  que  use,  is  the 
word,  use,  confidence,  or  trust,  whereby  it  is  plain 
that  the  statute  meant  to  remedy  the  matter,  and 
not  words ;  and  in  all  the  clauses  it  still  carrieth  the 
words. 

The  second  word  is  the  word,  person,  again,  which 
excludeth  all  alliances ;  it  excludeth  also  all  contin- 
gent uses  which  are  not  to  bodies  lively  and  natural, 
as  the  building  of  a  church,  the  making  of  a  bridge; 
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lit  hero,  as  noted  before,  it  is  ever  coupled  with  body 
litic. 

The  third  word  is  the  word,  other ;  for  the  stat\itc 
neatit  not  to  cross  the  common  law.  Now  at  this 
ime  uses  were  growu  to  such  a  familiarity,  as  men 
Jould  not  think  of  possession,  hut  in  couise  of  use; 
lnd  so  every  man  was  seised  to  his  own  use,  as  well 
s  to  the  use  of  others;  therefore  because  statutes 
ould  not  stir  nor  turmoil  possessions  settled  at  the 
soiumon  law,  it  putteth  in  precisely  this  word,  other; 
[neauing  the  divided  use,  and  not  the  conjoined  use ; 
md  this  eauseth  tlic  clause  of  joint  feoffees  to  follow 
a  branch  by  itself;  for  else  that  case  had  been 
loubtful  upon  this  word,  other. 

The  words  that  are  common  to  both,  are  w^ords  ex* 
pressing  tlie  conveyance  whereby  the  use  ariseth,  of 
Inch  w^ords  those  that  breed  any  question  are,  agree- 
ment,will,  or  other  wise,  whereby  some  have  inten^ed  that 
ses  might  be  raised  by  agreement  parole,  so  tlierc 
l?ere  a  consideration  of  money  or  other  matter  valn- 
ible ;  for  it  is  expressed  in  the  words  before,  bargain, 
pale,  and  contract,  but  of  blood,  or  kindred;  the  error 
f  w^hich  collection  appcareth  in  the  word  immedi- 
ately following,  namely,  will,  whereby  they  might  as 
mell  include,  that  a  man  seised  of  land  might  raise  an 
use  by  will,  especially  to  any  of  his  sons  or  kindred, 
^irhere  there  is  a  real  consideration ;  and  by  that  rea- 
son, mean,  betwixt  this  statute  and  the  statute  of  32 
ijof  mils,  lands  were  deviseable,  especially  to  any  man  s 
'  indred,  which  was  clearly  otherwise  ;  and  therefore 
ose  words  were  put  in,  not  in  regard  of  uses  raised 
y  those  conveyances,  or  without,  or  likewise  by  will, 
ight  be  transferred ;  and  tlierc  w'as  a  person  seised 
a  use,  by  force  of  that  agreement  or  will,  namely, 
the  use  of  the  assignee ;  and  for  the  word,  other- 
jwise,  it  should  by  the  generality  of  the  word  include 
disseisin,  to  a  use.  But  the  whole  scope  of  the 
itatute  crossGth  tliat  which  was  to  execute  such  uses, 
us  were  confidences  and  trust,  wliicli  could  not  be  in 
isase  of  disseisin  ;  for  if  there  w^ere  a  commandment 
precedent,  then  the  land  was  vested  in  ccsiui/  que  use 
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upon  the  entry ;  and  if  the  disseisin  were  of  the  dis- 
seisor's own  head,  then  no  trust.  And  thus  much  for 
the  ease  of  supposition  of  this  statute :  here  follow  the 
ordinance  and  purview  thereupon. 

The  purview  hath  two  parts,  the  first  operatio  ita- 
tutU  the  effect  that  the  statute  worketh :  and  there  is 
modus  operandii  a  fiction,  or  explanation  how  the 
statute  doth  work  that  effect.  The  effect  is,  that 
cestuy  que  use  shall  be  in  possession  of  like  estate  als 
he  hath  in  the  use ;  the  fiction  quomodo  is,  that  the 
statute  will  have  the  possession  of  cestuy  que  use,  as  a 
new  body  compounded  of  matter  and  form ;  and  tinat 
the  feoffees  shall  give  matter  and  substance,  and  tihe 
use  shall  give  form  and  quality.  The  material  words 
in  the  first  part  of  the  purview  are  four. 

The  first  words  are,  remainder  and  reverter,  the 
statute  having  spoken  before  of  uses  in  fee-sitnjde, 
in  tail,  for  life,  or  years,  addeth,  or  otherwise  in  re- 
mainder or  reverter :  whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
first  words  are  to  be  understood  of  uses  in  possession. 
For  there  are  two  substantial  and  essential  differences 
of  estates,  the  one  limiting  the  times,  for  all  estates 
are  but  times  of  their  continuances  ;  this  maketh  the 
di^rence  of  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life  or  years ;  and 
the  other  maketh  difference  of  possession  as  remain- 
der :  all  other  differences  of  estate  are  but  accidents, 
as  shall  be  said  hereafter ;  these  two  the  statute  meant 
to  take  hold  of,  and  at  the  words,  remainder  and  re- 
verter, it  stops :  it  adds  not  words,  right,  title  or  pos- 
sibility, nor  it  hath  not  general  words,  or  otherwise :  it 
is  most  plain,  that  the  statute  meant  to  execute  no 
inferior  uses  to  remainder  or  reverter  :  that  is  to  say, 
no  possibility  or  contingencies,  but  estates,  only  such 
as  the  feoffees  might  have  executed  by  conveyance 
made.  Note  also,  that  the  very  letter  of  the  statute 
doth  take  notice  of  a  difference  between  an  use  in  re- 
mainder and  an  use  in  reverter;  which  though  it 
cannot  be  properly  so  called,  because  it  doth  not  de- 
pend upon  particular  estates,  as  remainders  do,  neither 
did  then  before  the  statute  draw  any  tenures  as  re* 
versions  do;  yet  the  statute  intends  that  there  is  a 
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ifference  when  the  particular  use,  and  the  use  limited 
ipon  the  particular  use,  are  botli  new  uses ;  in  which 

^case  it  is  a  use  in  remainder  ;  and  wlierc  the  particu- 
lar use  is  a  new  use,  and  the  remnant  of  the  use  is 
the  ohl  use,  in  which  case  it  is  a  use  in  reverter. 

The  next  material  word  is.  from  lienceforth,  which 
loth  exclude  all  conceit  of  relation  that  cestui)  que  use 
ihall  not  come  in  :  as  fioni  the  time  of  the  first  feoiF- 
lents  to  use,  as  BrudiiclFs  conceit  w;js  in  14  Hen. 
''HI.  That  is^  the  feoffor  had  granted  a  rent  charge, 
and  cesiuy  que  use  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee,  by 
the  statute  of  1  Richard  II L  the  feoffor  should  have 
held  it  discharged,  because  the  act  of  cestutf  que  use 
shall  put  the  feoffor  in,  as  if  cesiuy  que  use  had  been 

-seised  in  from  the  time  of  the  first  use  limited ;  and 

[^therefore  the  statute  doth  take  away  all  such  ambi- 
guities, and  exprcsseth  that  cestuy  que  use  shall  be  in 
possession  from  henceforth ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of 
the  parliament  for  uses  then  in  being,  and  from  the 
time  of  the  execution  for  uses  limited  after  the  par- 

-liament. 

jH  The  third  material  words  are,  lawful  seishi,  state, 
and  possession^  not  a  possession  in  law  only,  but  a 
seisin  in  fact ;  not  a  title  to  enter  into  the  land,  but 

ian  actual  estate. 

I      The  fourth  words  are,  of  and  in  such  estates  as  they 

I  had  in  the  use  ;  that  is  to  say,  like  estates,  fee-simple, 

■  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years  at  will,  in  possession,  and  re- 
version, which  are  the  substantial  differences  of  estates, 
as  was  said  before ;  but  both  tliese  latter  clauses  are 

pinore  ftdly  perfected  and  expounded  by  tlie  branch  of 

Ithe  fiction  of  the  statute  which  ibllows. 

I      This  branch  of  fiction  hath  three  material  words  or 

Kelauses :  the  first  material  clause  is,  that  the  estate, 
right,  title,  and  possession  that  was  in  such  person, 
etc.  shall  be  in  cesiu^  que  use  ;  for  that  the  matter 

band  substance  of  the  estate  of  cestuy  que  use  is  the 
estate  of  the  feoffee,  and  more  he  cannot  have ;  so  as 
if  the  use  were  Hmited  to  cestui/  que  use  and  his  heirs, 

iand  the  estate  out  of  which  it  was  limited  was  but  an 
estate  for  life,  cestuy  que  use  can  have  no  inheritance: 
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SO  if  when  the  statute  came,  the  heir  of  the  feoffee 
had  not  entered  after  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  but 
had  only  a  possession  in  law,  cestui/  que  use  in  that 
case  should  not  bring  an  assize  before  entry,  because 
the  heir  of  the  feoffee  could  not ;  so  that  the  matter 
whereupon  the  use  must  work  is  the  feoffee's  estate. 
But  note  here :  whereas  before  when  the  statute  speaks 
of  the  uses,  it  spake  only  of  uses  in  possession,  re- 
mainder and  reverter,  but  not  in  title  or  right :  now 
when  the  statute  speaks  what  shall  be  taken  from  the 
feoffee,  it  speaks  of  title  and  right :  so  that  the  sta- 
tute takes  more  from  the  feoffee  than  it  executes  pre- 
sently, in  case  where  there  are  uses  in  contingenoe 
which  are  but  titles. 

The  second  word  is,  clearly,  which  seems  properly 
and  directly  to  meet  with  the  conceit  oi  scintilla  juru^ 
as  well  as  the  words  in  the  preamble  of  extirpating 
and  extinguishing  such  feoffments,  so  is  their  estate  as 
clearly  extinct. 

The  third  material  clause  is,  after  such  quality, 
manners,  form,  and  condition  as  they  had  in  the  use, 
so  as  now  as  the  feoffee's  estate  gives  matter,  -  so  the 
use  gives  form  :  and  as  in  the  first  clause  the  use  was 
endowed  with  the  possession  in  points  of  estate,  so 
there  it  is  endowed  with  the  possession  in  all  accidents 
and  circumstances  of  estate.  Wherein  first  note,  that 
it  is  gross  and  absurd  to  expound  the  form  of  the  use 
any  whit  to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  estate ;  as  to 
make  a  doubt,  because  the  use  gave  no  dower  or  te- 
nancy by  the  courtesy,  that  therefore  the  possession 
when  it  is  transferred  would  do  so  likewise :  no,  but 
the  statute  meant  such  quality,  manner,  form  and 
condition,  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  corporal  pre- 
sence and  possession  of  the  estate. 

Next  for  the  word,  condition,  I  do  not  hold  it  to  be 
put  in  for  uses  upon  condition,  though  it  be  also  com- 
prised within  the  general  words ;  but  because  I  would 
have  things  stood  upon  learnedly,  and  according  to 
the  true  sense,  I  hold  it  but  for  an  explaining,  or 
word  of  the  effect ;  as  it  is  in  the  statute  of  26  of 
treasons,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  offenders  shall  be 
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attainted  of  the  overt  fact  by  men  of  their  condition, 
kn  this  plac^,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  degree  or  sort : 
■and  so  the  word  condition  in  this  place  is  no  more, 
but  in  Uke  quality,  manner,  form  and  degree,  or  sort ; 
so  as  all  these  words  amount  hut  to  modo  H  forma. 
Hence  therefore  all  circumstances  of  estate  are  com- 
prehended as  sole  seisin,  or  joint  seisin,  by  intierties, 
or  by  moieties,  a  circumstance  of  estate  to  have  age  as 
coming  in  by  descent^  or  not  age  as  purchaser ;  or 
circumstance  of  estate  descendable  to  the  heir  of  the 
part  of  the  father,  or  of  the  part  of  the  mother;  a 
circumstance  of  estate  conditional   or  absolute,  re- 
mitted or  not  remitted,  with  a  condition  of  inter- 
marriage or  without :  all  these  are  accidents  and  cir- 
cumstances of  estate,  in  all  which  the  possession  shall 
ensue  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  use:  and  thus  mucli 
of  the  first  case,  which  is  the  general  case. 
_     The  second  case  of  the  joint  feoffees  needs  no  ex- 
position ;  for  it  pnrsueth  the  penning  of  the  general 
case  :  only  this  I  will  note,  that  although  it  had  been 
omitted,  yet  the  law  upon  the  first  case  would  have 
been  taken  as  the  case  provided ;  so  that  it  is  rather 
an  explanation  tlian  an  addition  ;  for  turn  that  case 
the  other  way,  that  one  were  infcofFed  to  the  use  of 
himself,  I  hold  the  law  to  be,  that  in  the  former  case 
they  shall  be  seised  jointly ;  and  so  in  the  latter  case 
cestuif  que  use  shall  be  seised  solely  ;  for  the  word, 
other,  it  shall  he  qualified  by  the  construction  of  cases, 
as  shall  appear  when  I  come  to  my  division.     But  be- 
cause this  case  of  co-feoffees  to  the  use  of  one  of  them 
was  a  general  case  in  the  realm^  therefore  they  fore- 
saw it,  expressed  it  precisely,  and  passed  over  the  case 
^  converso^  which  was  but  an  especial  case  :  and  they 
were  loth  to  bring  in  this  case,  by  inserting  the  word, 
only,  into  the  first  case,  to  have  penned  it  to  the  use 
only  of  other  persons :  for  they  had  experience  what 
doubt  the  word,  only,  bred  upon  the  statute  of  1  R.  Ill* 
after  this  third  case :  and  before  the  third  case  of  rents 
comes  in  the  second  saving ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is 
worth  the  noting,  why  the  savings  are  interlaced  before 
the  third  case;  the  reason  of  it  is,  because  t\ie  \X\\iOl 

_       VOL,  IV,  o 
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case  needeth  no  saving,  and  the  first  two  cases  did 
need  savings;  and  that  is  the  reason  of  that  again. 

It  is  a  general  ground,  that  where  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment is  donor,  if  it  be  penned  with  an  ac  si,  it  is  not 
a  savingj  for  it  is  a  special  gift,  and  not  a  general  gift^ 
which  includes  all  rights;  and  therefore  in  11  Henry 
ViL  where  upon  the  alienation  of  women,  the  statute 
intitles  the  heir  of  him  in  remainder  to  enter,  you  find 
never  a  stranger,  because  the  statute  gives  entry  not 
simplkiter^  but  within  an  ac  si ;  as  if  no  alienation 
had  been  made^  ar  if  the  feme  bad  been  naturally 
dead.    Strangers  that  had  right  miglit  have  entered; 
and  therefore  no  saving  needs.     So  in  the  statute  of 
as  of  leases,  the  statute  enacts,  that  the  leases  shall 
be  good  and  effectual  io  law,  as  if  the  lessor  had  been 
seised  of  a  good  and  perfect  estate  in  fee-simple ;  and 
therefore  you  find  no  saving  in  the  statute  ;  ^nd  w 
likewise  of  diverse  other  statutes,  where  the  statute 
doth  make  a  gift  or  title  good  specially  against  cer- 
tain persons^  there  needs  no  saving,  except  it  be  tc 
exempt  some  of  those  persons,  as  in  the  statute  of 
1  R.  III.     Now  to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  rents 
which  is  penned  with  an  ac  si,  namely,  as  if  a  suffi- 
cient grant  or  lawful  conveyance  had  been  made,  or 
executed  by  such  as  were  seised ;  why  if  such  a  grant 
of  a  rent  had  been  made,  one  that  had  an  ancient 
light  might  have  entered  and  have  avoided  the  charge; 
and  therefore  no  saving  needeth  :  but  the  second  first 
cases  are  not  penned  with  an  ac  si^  but  absolute,  that 
cesiuy  que  use  shall  be  adjudged  in  estate  and  pos- 
session, which  is  a  judgment  of  parliament  stronger 
than  any  fine,  to  bind  all  rights ;  nay,  it  hath  farther 
words,  namely,  in  lawful  estate  and  possession,  which 
maketh  it  stronger  than  any  in  the  first  clause.     For 
if  the  words  only  had  stood  upon  the  second  clause, 
namely,  that  the  estate  of  the  feoffee  should  be  hi 
cesiuy  que  use^  then  perhaps  the  gift  should  hare 
been  special,  and  so  the  saving  superfluous :  and  thii 
note  is  material  in  regard  of  the  great  question,  whe- 
ther the  feoffees  may  make  any  regress  ;  which  opi- 
nion, I  mean,  tliat  wo  le^xem.  \^  kft  unto  them^  » 
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principally  to  be  ar^ed  out  of  the  saving ;  as  shall 
be  now  declared :  for  the  savings  are  two  in  number : 
the  first  saveth  all  strangers  rights,  with  an  exception 
of  the  feoffees  ;  the  second  is  a  saving  out  of  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie  first  saving,  namely,  of  the  feoffees  in 
case  where  they  claim  to  their  own  proper  use :  it  had 
■jbeen  easy  in  the  first  saving  out  of  the  statute,  other 
^hau  such  persons  as  are  seised^  or  hereafter  should 
be  seised  to  any  use,  to  have  added  to  these  words, 
executed  by  tins  statute ;  or  in  the  second  saviug  to 
have  added  unto  the  words,  claiming  to  their  proper 
use,  these  words,  or  to  the  use  of  any  other,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  this  statute ;  but  the  regress  of  the  feoffee 
is  shut  out  between  the  two  savings ;  for  it  is  the  right 
of  a  person  claiming  to  an  use,  and  not  unto  his  own 
proper  use ;  but  it  is  to  be  added,  thai  the  first  saving 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  the  latter  impHeth,  that 
feoffees  to  use  shall  be  barred  of  their  regress,  in  case 
that  it  be  of  another  feoffment  than  that  whereupon 
the  statute  hatli  wrought,  but  upon  the  same  feoff- 
Tuent ;  as  if  the  feoffee  before  the  statute  had  been 
disseised,  and  the  disseised  had  made  a  feoffment  in 
fee  to  L  D,  his  use,  and  then  the  statute  came  ;  this 
executeth  the  use  of  the  second  feoffinent ;  but  the 
first  feoffees  may  make  a  regress,  and  they  yet  claim 
to  an  use,  hut  not  by  that  feoffment  upon  which  the 
statute  hatli  wrought. 

Now  foUoweth  the  third  case  of  the  statute,  touch- 
ing execution  of  rents ;  wherein  the  material  words 
are  four : 

First,  whereas  diverse  persons  are  seised,  which 
bath  bred  a  doubt  that  it  should  only  go  to  rents 
in  use  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  hut  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  clause  following,  namely,  as  if  a  grant 
had  been  made  to  them  by  sucli  as  are  or  shall  be 
seised. 

The  second  word  is,  profit ;  for  in  the  putting  of 
the  case,  the  statute  speaketh  of  a  rent ;  but  after  in 
the  purview  is  added  these  words,  or  profit. 

The  third  word  is  acsh  sciiket,  that  they  s\iaft  W\e 
o  2 
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the  rent  as  if  a  sufficient  grant  or  lawful  conveyance 
had  been  made  and  executed  unto  them. 

The  fourth  words  are  the  words  of  liberty  and  re* 
medies  attending  upon  such  rent,  Aciiicet^  that  he 
shall  distrain,  etc.  and  have  such  suits>  entries,  and 
remedies,  relying  again  with  an  ac  si^  as  if  the  grant 
had  been  made  with  such  collateral  penalties  and  ad- 
vantages. 

Now  for  the  provisoes ;  the  makers  of  this  law  did 
so  abound  with  jiolicy  and  discerning,  as  they  did  not 
only  foresee  such  mischiefs  as  were  incident  to  tliis 
new  law  immediately,  but  likewise  such  as  were  con- 
sequent in  a  remote  degree ;  and  therefore  besides  the 
express  provisoes,  they  did  add  three  new  provisoes 
which  are  in  themselves  snbtractive  laws :  for  fore- 
seeing that  by  the  execution  of  uses,  wills  formerly 
made  should  be  overthrown  ;  they  made  an  ordinance 
for  wills.  Foreseeing  Hkewisc,  that  by  execution  of 
uses  w^omen  should  be  doubly  advanced ;  they  made 
an  ordinance  for  dowers  and  jointures.  Foreseeing 
again,  that  the  execution  of  uses  would  make  Jrafik- 
tenement  pass  by  contracts  parole,  they  made  an  ordi- 
nance for  inrolments  of  bargains  and  sales.  The  two 
former  they  inserted  into  this  law,  and  the  third  they 
distinguished  into  a  law  apart,  but  without  any  pre- 
amble as  may  appear,  being  but  a  proviso  to  this  sta- 
tute. Besides  all  these  provisional  laws  ;  and  besides 
four  provisoes,  whereof  three  attend  upon  the  law  of 
jointure,  and  one  of  persons  born  in  Wales,  which  are 
not  material  to  the  purpose  in  hand ;  there  are  six  pro- 
\  isocs  which  are  natural  and  true  members  and  limbs  of 
the  statute,  whereof  four  concern  the  part  of  cestui) 
que  use,  and  two  concern  the  part  of  the  feoffees.  The 
four  which  concern  the  part  of  cestuy  que  use^  tenet 
all  to  save  him  from  prejudice  by  the  execution  of  the 
estate. 

The  first  saveth  him  from  the  extinguishment  of 
any  statute  or  recognisance,  as  if  a  man  had  an  extent 
of  a  hundred  acres,  and  an  use  of  the  inheritance  of 
one*  Now  the  statute  executing  the  possession  to 
that  one,  would  \ia\e  ex1ixvga\%VsiA.  \m  extent  being 
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iiitire  in  all  the  rest :  or  as  if  the  conuzee  of  a  statute 
having  teu  acres  Hable  to  the  statute,  had  made  a 
feoffiiient  in  fee  to  a  stranger  of  two,  aud  after  had 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  the  conuzee  aud 
his  heirs.  And  upon  this  proviso  there  arise  three 
questions : 

First,  whether  this  proviso  were  not  superfluous,  in 
regard  that  ccstuy  que  use  was  comprehended  in  the 
general  saving,  though  the  feoffees  be  excluded  ? 

Secondly,  whether  this  proviso  doth  save  statutes 
or  executions,  with  an  apportionment,  or  iutire? 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  penned  indefinitely  in  point 
of  time,  whether  it  shall  go  to  uses  limited  after  the 
statute,  as  well  as  to  those  that  were  in  being  all  the 
time  of  the  statute ;  which  doubt  is  rather  inforced 
by  this  reason,  because  there  was  for  ^  uses  at  the 
time  of  the  statute :  for  that  the  execution  of  the 
statute  might  be  wa^cd  :  but  both  possession  and  use, 
since  the  statute,  may  be  AViived. 

The  seeond  proviso  saveth  cestuy  que  use  from  the 
charge  o( primer  seisin,  liveries ^  ouster  les  maines, 
and  such  other  duties  to  tlie  King,  with  an  express 
limitation  of  time,  that  he  shall  be  discharged  for 
the  time  past,  and  charged  for  the  time  to  come  to 
the  King,  namely,  May  1536,  to  be  commums  ter- 
minus. 

The  third  proviso  doth  the  like  for  fines,  reliefs, 
and  herriots,  discharging  them  for  the  time  past,  and 
speaking  nothing  of  the  time  to  come. 

The  fourth  proviso  giveth  to  cestuy  que  use  all 
collateral  benefits  or  vouchers,  aid-priers,  actions  of 
waste,  trespass,  conditions  broken,  and  which  the 
feoffees  might  have  had  :  and  this  is  expressly  limited 
for  estates  executed  before  1  May  1536.  And  this 
proviso  giveth  occasi^m  to  intend  that  none  of  these 
benefits  would  have  been  carried  to  cestuy  que  use^  by 
the  general  words  in  the  body  of  the  law,  scilicet^ 
that  the  feoffees  estate,  right,  title,  and  posses- 
sion, etc. 

^  The  iQ\\   here  i»  manil\;st1y  coffiipltd,   nor  doet  tn^  piobaUe  c^iUit\:\\ut 
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For  the  two  provisoes  on  the  part  of  the  tertenant, 
they  both  concern  the  saving  of  strangers  from  pre^ 
jndice,  &c. 

The  first  saves  actions  depending  against  the 
feoflFees,  that  they  shall  not  abate. 

The  second  saves  wardships,  liveries,  and  ouster  les 
maines.  whereof  title  was  vested  in  regard  of  the  heir 
of  the  feoffee,  and  this  in  case  of  the  King  only. 

PFkat  persons  may  be  seised  to  an  mcy  and  tvkai  not, 
JVhat  pe7'sons  Tnay  be  cestuy  que  use,  a'iid  luhat  not. 
What  persons  may  declare  an  usVy  and  what  not. 

Though  I  have  opened  the  statute  in  order  of 
words,  yet  I  will  make  my  division  in  order  af  mat- 
ter, namely, 

1.  The  raising  of  uses. 

2.  The  interrnption  of  uses, 
8-  The  executing  of  uses. 

Again,  the  raising  of  uses  doth  easily  divide  itself 
into  three  parts :  The  persons  that  arc  actors  to  the 
conveyance  to  use.  The  use  itself.  The  form  of  the 
conveyance- 
Then  it  is  first  to  be  seen  what  persons  may  be 
seised  to  an  use,  and  what  not ;  and  what  persons 
may  be  cestuy  que  use,  and  what  not- 

The  King  cannot  be  seised  to  an  use;  no,  not  where 
he  taketh  in  his  natural  body,  and  to  some  purpose 
as  a  common  person ;  and  therefore  if  land  be  given 
to  the  King  and  I.  D-  pour  terme  de  leur  vies,  this 
use  is  void  for  a  moiety. 

Like  law  is,  if  the  King  be  seised  of  land  in  the 
right  of  his  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  covcnanteth  by 
his  letters  patents  under  the  duchy  seal  to  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  his  son,  nothing  passeth. 

Like  law,  if  King  R.  IIL  who  was  feoffee  to  diverse 
uses  before  he  took  upon  him  the  crown,  had,  after  he 
was  King,  by  his  letters  patents  granted  the  land 
over,  the  uses  had  not  been  renewed. 

The  Queen^  speaking  not  of  an  imperial  Queen  but 
by  marriage,  cannot  be  seised  to  an  use,  though  she 
be  a  body  enabled  to  grant  and  purchase  without  the 
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King :  yet  in  regard  of  the  government  and  interest 
the  King  hatb  in  her  possession,  she  cannot  be  seised 
to  an  use. 

A  corporation  cannot  be  seised  to  an  use,  because 
their  capacity  is  to  a  use  certain ;  again,  because  they 
cannot  execute  an  estate  without  doing  wrong  to  their 
corporation  or  founder ;  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
letter  of  this  statute  which,  in  any  clause  when  it 
speaketh  of  the  feoffee,  resteth  only  upon  the  word, 
person,  but  when  it  speaketh  of  cestuy  que  use,  it 
addeth  person  or  body  politic. 

If  a  bishop  bargain  or  sell  lands  whereof  he  is 
seised  in  the  right  of  bis  see,  this  is  good  during  his 
life ;  otherwise  it  is  where  a  bishop  is  infeofted  to  him 
and  his  successors,  to  the  nse  of  L  D.  and  his  heirs, 
that  is  not  good,  no  not  for  the  bishop's  life,  but  the 
use  is  merely  void. 

Contrary  law  of  tenant  in  tail ;  for  if  I  give  land 
in  tail  by  deed  since  the  statute  to  A,  to  the  nse  of 
B  and  his  heirs ;  B  hath  a  fee-simple  determinable 
upon  the  death  of  A  without  issue.  And  like  law, 
though  doubtful  before  the  statute,  was ;  for  the  chief 
reason  which  bred  the  doubt  before  the  statute,  was 
because  tenant  in  tail  could  not  execute  an  estate 
without  wrong ;  but  that  since  the  statute  is  quite 
taken  away,  because  the  statute  saveth  no  right  of 
intail,  as  the  statute  of  1  R.  III.  did;  and  that  reason 
likewise  might  have  been  answered  before  the  sta- 
tute, in  regard  of  the  common  recovery. 

A  feme  covert  and  an  infant,  though  under  years 
of  discretion,  may  be  seised  to  an  use ;  for  as  well  as 
land  might  descend  unto  them  from  a  feoffee  to  use, 
so  may  they  originally  be  infeoffed  to  an  use ;  yet  if 
it  be  before  the  statute,  and  they  had,  upon  a  sub- 
poena brought,  executed  their  estate  during  the  cover- 
ture or  infancy,  they  might  have  defeated  the  same ; 
and  when  they  should  have  been  seised  again  to  the 
use,  and  not  to  their  own  use ;  but  since  the  statute 
no  right  is  saved  unto  them. 

If  a  feme  covert  or  an  infant  be  infeoflFed  to  an  use 
precedent  since  the  statute,  the  infant  or  baron  come 
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too  late  to  discharge  or  root  up  the  feoffnaent ;  but  if 
an  infant  be  iufeoffed  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
heirs,  and  L  D,  pay  such  a  sum  of  money  to  the  use 
of  I.  G,  and  his  hehrs,  the  infant  may  disagree  and 
overthrow  the  contingent  use. 

Contrary  law,  if  an  infant  be  infeoffed  16  the  use  of 
himself  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  aod 
Ms  heirs,  he  may  disagree  to  the  feoflFmeut  as  to  his 
own  estate,  but  not  to  divest  the  remainder,  but  it 
shall  remain  to  the  benefit  of  him  in  remainder. 

And  yet  if  an  attainted  person  be  infeoffed  to  an 
use,  the  King's  title,  after  office  found,  shall  prevent 
the  use,  and  relate  above  it ;  but  until  office  the 
cestuy  que  me  is  seised  of  the  land. 

Like  law  of  an  alien ;  for  if  land  be  given  to  an 
alien  to  an  use,  the  use  is  not  void  ab  initio:  yet 
neither  alien  or  attainted  person  can  nnaintain  an 
action  to  defend  the  land. 

The  King's  villain  if  he  be  infeoifed  to  an  use,  the 
King's  title  shall  relate  above  the  use ;  otherwise  in 
case  of  a  common  person. 

But  if  the  lord  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  his  vil- 
laiDj  the  use  neither  riseth,  but  the  lord  is  in  by  the 
common  law,  and  not  by  the  statute  discharged  of 
the  use. 

But  if  the  husband  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  his 
wife  for  years,  if  he  die  the  wife  shall  have  the  tenn, 
and  it  shall  not  iniure  by  way  of  discharge,  although 
the  husband  may  dispose  of  the  wife's  term. 

So  if  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  is  held  be  infeofled 
to  the  use  of  a  persou  attainted,  the  lord  shall  not 
hold  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  use^  because  of  the 
King's  title,  amium,  diem  tt  vastum, 

A  person  uncertain  is  not  within  the  statute,  nor 
any  estate  in  imbibus  or  suspense  executed :  as  if  I 
give  land  to  L  S.  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of 
I*  D.  to  the  use  of  I.  N.  and  his  heirs,  I.  N,  is  not 
seised  of  the  fee-simple  of  an  estate  pour  vie  of  I.  S. 
till  L  D.  be  dead,  and  then  in  fee-simple. 

Like  law,  if  before  the  statute  I  give  laud  to  L  & 
fimir   autre   vie   to  an  u^^  a\id  I.  S.  dieth,  living 
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cestui/  que  use^  whereby  the  freehold  is  in  suspense, 
the  statute  comethj  and  no  ocxupant  entereth :  the  use 
is  not  executed  out  of  the  freehold  in  suspense  for 
the  occupant*  the  disseisor,  the  lord  by  escheat.  The 
feoffee  upon  consideratiou,  uot  having  notice,  and  all 
other  persons  which  shall  be  seised  to  use,  not  in 
regard  of  their  persons  but  of  their  title;  I  refer  them 
to  my  division  touching  disturbance  and  interruptiou 
of  uses. 

It  followeth  now  to  see  what  person  may  be  a  cestuy 
que  use.  The  King  may  be  cestuy  que  use;  but  it 
behoveth  both  the  declaration  of  the  use,  and  the 
conveyance  itself,  to  be  matter  of  record,  because  the 
King's  title  is  compounded  of  both;  I  say,  not  appear- 
ing of  record,  but  by  conveyance  of  record.  And 
therefore  if  I  covenant  with  I,  S.  to  levy  a  fine  to  hitn 
to  the  King's  use.  which  I  do  accordingly ;  and  this 
deed  of  covcuaut  be  not  inrolled,  and  the  deed  be 
fouud  by  oflSce,  the  use  vesteth  not.  E  converso^  if 
inrolled.  If  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  to  infeofF  him  to 
the  King's  use,  and  the  deed  be  inrolled,  and  the 
feoffment  also  be  found  by  office,  the  use  vesteth. 

But  if  I  levy  a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recovery  to  the  King's 
use,  and  declare  the  use  by  deed  of  covenant  in- 
rolled,  though  the  King  be  not  party,  yet  it  is  good 
enough, 

A  coq)oration  may  take  an  use,  and  yet  it  is  not 
material  whether  the  feolftnent  or  the  declaration  be 
by  deed ;  but  I  may  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  a  cor- 
poration, and  this  use  may  be  averred. 

An  use  to  a  person  uncertain  is  not  void  in  the  first 
limitation,  but  execute th  not  till  the  person  be  in  esse; 
so  that  this  is  positive,  that  an  use  shall  never  be  in 
abeyance  as  a  remainder  may  be,  but  ever  in  a  persoii 
certain  upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  and  the  estate 
of  the  feoffees  shall  be  in  him  or  them  which  have  the 
use.  The  reasou  is,  because  no  confidence  can  be 
reposed  in  a  person  unknown  and  uncertain ;  and 
therefore  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for 
life,  and  then  to  the  use  of  the  right  heirs  of  L  D,  the 
remainder  is  not  in  abeyance,  but  the  reveTsvou  \&  Vix 
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the  feoffor,  quousque.  So  that  upon  the  matter  all 
persons  uncertain  in  use,  are  Kke  conditions  or  Kmi- 
tations  precedent. 

Like  law,  if  I  iiifeofFone  to  the  use  of  I,S.  for  years, 
the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  I,  D.  this  is  not 
executed  in  abeyance,  and  therefore  not  void. 

Like  law,  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  my 
wife  that  shall  he^  or  to  such  persons  as  I  shall  main- 
tains though  I  limit  no  particitlar  estate  at  all;  yet  the 
use  is  good,  and  shall  in  the  interim  return  to  the 
feoffor. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  once  limit  the  whole  fee-simple  of 
the  use  out  of  land,  and  part  thereof  to  a  person  un- 
certain, it  shall  never  return  to  the  feoffor  by  way  of 
firactiou  of  the  use :  but  look  how  it  should  have  gone 
unto  the  feoffor;  if  I  begin  with  a  contingent  use,  so 
it  shall  go  to  the  remainder;  if  I  intail  a  contingent 
uses  both  estates  are  alike  subject  to  the  cootingent  use 
when  it  faUeth ;  as  when  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to 
the  use  of  my  wife  for  life,  the  remainder  to  my  first 
begotten  son ;  I  having  no  son  at  that  time,  the  re- 
mainder to  my  brother  and  his  heirs  i  if  my  wife  die 
before  I  have  any  son,  the  use  shall  not  be  in  me, 
but  in  my  brother.  And  yet  if  I  marry  again,  and 
have  a  son,  it  shall  divest  from  my  brother,  and  be 
in  my  son,  which  is  the  skipping  they  talk  m 
much  of 

So  if  I  limit  an  use  jointly  to  two  persons,  not  in  eatt 
and  the  one  cometh  to  be  ifi  esse,  he  shall  take  the 
entire  use ;  and  yet  if  the  other  afterward  come  in 
esse,  he  shall  take  jointly  with  the  former;  as  if  I 
make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  my  wife  that  shall  be, 
and  my  first  begotten  son  for  their  lives,  and  I  marry; 
my  wife  taketh  the  whole  use,  and  if  I  afterwards 
have  a  son,  he  taketh  jointly  with  my  wife. 

But  yet  where  words  of  abeyance  work  to  an  estate 
executed  in  course  of  possession,  it  shall  do  the  like  in 
uses ;  as  if  I  infeoff  A  to  the  use  of  B  for  life,  the  re- 
mainder to  C  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs 
of  B,  this  is  a  good  remainder  exeeuted. 

So  if  I  infeoff  A  to  the  use  of  his  right  heirs,  A  is 
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in  the  fee-siniple,  not  by  the  statutCj  but  bjthecom- 
mon  law.  -;— — 

Now  are  we  to  examine  a  spedal  point  of  the  disa- 
bilit)''  of  such  persons  as  do  take  by  the  statute :  and 
that  upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  where  divers 
persons  are  seised  to  the  use  of  other  persons ;  so 
that  by  the  letter  of  the  statute,  no  use  is  contained : 
but  where  the  feoffor  is  one,  and  cestutf  que  use  is 
another. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  seen  in  what  eases  the  same 
persons  shall  be  both  seised  to  the  use  and  cesiuy  que 
use,  and  yet  in  by  the  statute;  and  iu  what  cases  they 
shall  be  diverse  persons,  and  yet  in  by  the  common 
law ;  wherein  J  observe  imto  you  three  things :  First, 
that  the  letter  is  full  in  the  point.  Secondly,  that  it  is 
strongly  urged  by  the  clause  of  joint  estates  following. 
Thirdly,  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  statute  was  to 
remit  the  common  law,  and  never  to  intermeddle 
where  the  common  law  executed  an  estate ;  therefore 
the  statute  ought  to  be  expounded,  that  where  the 
party  seised  to  the  use,  and  the  cesiw^  que  use  is  one 
person,  he  never  taketh  by  the  statute,  except  there 
be  a  direct  impossibility  or  impertinency  for  the  use, 
to  take  effect  by  the  common  law. 

And  if  I  give  land  to  L  S.  to  the  use  of  himself  and 
his  heirs,  and  if  L  D,  pay  a  sum  of  money,  then  to 
the  use  of  I,  D.  and  his  heirs,  I.  S.  is  in  of  an  estate 
for  life,  or  for  years,  by  way  of  abridgement  of  estate 
in  course  of  possession,  and  I,  D.  in  of  the  fee-simple 
by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  bargain  and  sell  my  land  after  seven  years, 
the  inheritance  of  the  use  only  passcth ;  and  there 
remains  an  estate  for  years  by  a  kind  of  subtraction 
of  the  inheritance  or  occupier  of  my  estate,  but 
merely  at  the  common  law. 

But  if  1  infeoff  L  8.  to  the  use  of  himself  in  tail, 
and  then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  in  fee,  or  covenant  to 
stand  seized  to  the  use  of  myself  iu  tail,  and  to  the 
use  of  my  wife  in  fee ;  in  both  these  cases  the  estate 
tail  is  executed  by  this  statute ;  because  an  estate  tail 
B  cannot  be  re-oocupied  out  of  a  fee-simple,  being  a  new 
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estate,  and  not  like  a  particular  estate  for  life  or  years, 

which  are  but  portions  of  the  absolute  fee  ;  and  there- 
fore if  I  bargain  and  sell  my  land  to  I.  S.  after  my 
death  without  issue,  it  doth  not  leave  an  estate  tail 
in  me,  nor  vesteth  any  present  fee  in  the  bargain,  but 
is  an  use  expectant. 

So  if  I  inteoff  I.  S*  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  for  life,  and 
then  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  he  is  in  the 
fcc-simple  merely  in  course  of  possession,  and  as  of  a 
reversion,  and  not  of  a  remainder. 

Contrar)^'  law,,  if  I  infeoff'  L  S.  to  the  use  of  I.  D, 
for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life,  the  re- 
mainder to  the  use  of  1.  N,  in  fee ;  Now^  the  law  mH 
not  admit  fraction  of  estates ;  but  I.  S.  is  in  with  the 
rest  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  infeoff  I.  S<  to  the  use  of  himself  and  a 
stranger,  they  shall  be  both  in  by  the  statute,  be- 
cause they  could  not  take  jointly,  taking  by  several 
titles. 

Like  law%  if  1  infeoff  a  bishop  and  his  heirs  to  tbe 
use  of  himself,  and  his  successors,  he  is  in  by  the  sta- 
tute in  the  right  of  his  see. 

And  as  I  cannot  raise  a  present  use  to  one  out  of 
his  own  seisin ;  so  if  I  limit  a  contingent  or  future 
use  to  one  being  at  the  time  of  limitation  not  seised, 
but  after  become  seised  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  contingent  ,use,  there  is  the  same  reason  and 
the  same  law,  and  upon  the  same  difference  whidi  I 
have  put  before. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  son,  that  afler  his  mar- 
riage I  will  stand  seised  of  land  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs  ;  and  before  marriage  I  infeoff  him  to 
the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  then  lie  marri- 
eth ;  he  is  in  by  the  common  law,  and  not  by  the 
statute  ;  like  law  of  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  if  I  had  Ictt  to  him  for  life  only,  then  he  should 
have  been  iu  for  life  only  by  the  common  law,  and  of 
the  fee- simple  by  statute.  Now  let  me  advise  you  of 
thisj  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  suhtilty  or  conceit  to 
take  the  law  right,  when  a  man  cometh  in  by  the  bfJ 
in  course  of  possession,  and  where  he  cometh  in  by 
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the  statute  in  course  of  possession :  but  it  is  material 
for  the  deciding  of  many  causes  and  questions,  as  for 
warranties,  actions,  conditions,  waivers,  suspicions,  and 
divers  other  provisoes. 

For  example ;  a  man's  farmer  committed  waste : 
after  he  in  reversion  covenanteth  to  stand  seised  to 
the  use  of  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  to  the  use  of  him- 
self and  his  heirs ;  his  wife  dies  ;  if  he  be  in  his  fee 
untouched,  he  shall  punish  the  waste ;  if  he  be  in  by 
the  statute,  he  shall  not  punish  it. 

So  if  I  be  infeoffed  with  warranty,  and  I  covenant 
with  my  sou  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  myself  for 
li£^  and  after  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  if  I  be  in  by  the 
statute,  it  is  clear  my  warranty  is  gone ;  but  if  I  be 
in  by  the  common  law,  it  is  doubtful. 

So  if  I  have  an  eigne  right,  and  be  infeoflPed  to  the 
use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  my  self  for  life, 
then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  in  fee,  I.  S.  dieth.  If  I  be  in 
by  the  common  law,  I  cannot  waive  my  estate,  having 
agreed  to  the  feoffment :  but  if  I  am  in  by  the  statute, 
yet  I  am  not  remitted,  because  I  come  in  by  my  own 
act :  but  I  may  waive  my  use,  and  bring  an  action 
presentiy ;  for  my  right  is  saved  unto  me  by  one  of  the 
savings  in  the  statute.  Now  on  the  other  side  it  is  to 
be  seen,  where  there  is  a  seisin  to  the  use  of  another 
person;  and  yet  it  is  out  of  the  statute  which  is  in 
special  cases  upon  the  ground,  wheresoever  cestm/  que 
use  had  remedy  for  the  possession  by  course  of  com- 
mon law,  there  the  statute  never  worketh ;  and  there- 
fore if  a  disseisin  were  committed  to  an  use,  it  is  in 
him  by  the  common  law  upon  agreement :  so  if  one 
enter  as  occupant  to  the  use  of  another,  it  is  in  him 
till  disagreement. 

So  if  a  feme  infeoff  a  man,  causa  matrimonii  prce^ 
locutif  she  hath  a  remedy  for  the  land  again  by  course 
of  the  law ;  and  therefore  in  those  special  cases  the 
statute  worketh  not ;  and  yet  the  words  of  the  statute 
are  general,  where  any  person  stands  seised  by  force 
of  auy  fine,  recovery,  feoffment,  bargain  and  sale,  agree- 
ment or  otherwise ;  but  yet  the  feme  is  to  be  restrain- 
ed for  the  reason  aforesaid. 
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It  remaineth  to  shew  what  persons  may  limit  and 
declare  an  use:  wherein  we  must  distinguish ;  for  there 
are  two  kinds  of  declarations  of  uses,  the  one  of  a 
present  use  upon  the  first  conveyance,  the  other  upon 
a  power  of  revocation  or  new  declaration ;  the  latter 
of  which  I  refer  to  the  division  of  revocation  :  now  for 
the  former. 

The  King  upon  his  letters  patent  may  declare  an 
use,  though  the  patent  itself  implieth  an  use,  if  none 
be  declared. 

If  the  King  gives  lands  by  his  letters  to  I.  S,  and 
his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  I,  S>  for  life,  the  King  hath  the 
inheritance  of  the  use  by  implication  of  the  patent, 
and  no  office  needeth ;  for  implication  out  of  matter 
of  record,  amounteth  ever  to  matter  of  record. 

If  the  Queen  give  land  to  I.  S<  and  his  heirs  to  the 
use  of  all  the  church^wardens  of  the  church  of  Dale, 
the  patentee  is  seised  to  his  own  use,  upon  that  con- 
fidence or  intent ;  but  if  a  common  person  had  given 
land  in  that  manner,  the  use  had  been  void  by  the 
statute  of  23  H.  VOL  and  the  use  had  returned  to  the 
feoffor  and  his  heirs.  A  corporation  may  take  an  use 
without  deed,  as  hath  been  said  before ;  but  can  limit 
no  use  without  deed. 

An  infant  may  limit  an  use  upon  a  feoffment,  fine, 
or  recovery,  and  he  cannot  countermand  or  avoid  the 
use,  except  he  avoid  the  conveyance ;  contrary,  if  an 
infant  covenant  in  consideration  of  blood  or  marriage 
to  stand  seised  to  an  use,  the  use  is  merely  void. 

If  an  infant  bargain  and  sell  his  land  for  money, 
for  commons  or  teaching,  it  is  good  with  averment; 
if  for  money,  otherwise :  if  it  be  proved,  it  is  avoid- 
able ;  if  for  money  recited  and  not  paid,  it  is  void : 
and  yet  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  full  age  the  recital 
sufficeth. 

If  baron  and  feme  be  seised  in  the  right  of  the  feme, 
or  by  joint  purchase  during  the  coverture,  and  they 
join  in  a  fine,  the  baron  cannot  declare  the  use  for 
longer  time  than  the  coverture,  and  the  feme  cannat 
declare  alone ;  but  the  use  goeth,  according  to  the  li- 
mitation of  law,  unto  the  feme  and  her  heirs ;  but  they 
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may  both  join  in  dedaration  of  the  use  in  fee ;  and  if 
they  sever,  then  it  is  good  for  so  much  of  the  inherit- 
ance, as  they  concurred  in ;  for  the  law  avoucheth  all 
one  as  if  they  joined :  as  if  the  baron  declare  an  use  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  and  the  feme  another  to  I,  D.  for 
Ufe,  and  then  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  the  use  is  good  to 
!•  S.  in  fee. 

And  if  upon  examination  the  feme  will  declare  the 
use  to  the  judge,  and  her  husband  agree  not  to  it,  it 
is  void  and  the  baron's  use  is  only  good ;  the  rest  of 
ihe  use  goeth  according  to  the  limitation  of  law. 
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I  DO  not  bold  the  law  of  England  in  so  mean  an  account) 
but  that  which  other  laws  are  held  worthy  of,  should  be 
doe  likewise  to  our  laws,  as  no  less  worthy  for  our  .state. 
Therefore  when  I  found  that  not  only  in  the  ancient  times^ 
bat  now  at  this  day,  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  nations, 
the  speeches,  and,  as  they  term  them,  pleadings,  whi(^ 
have  been  made  in  judicial  cases,  where  the  cases  were 
mighty  and  famous,  have  been  set  down  by  those  that  made 
them,  and  published ;  so  that  not  only  a  Cicero,  a  Demos- 
thenes, or  an  u£!schinei,  hath  set  forth  his  Orations,  as  well 
in  the  judicial  as  deliberative;  but  a  Marrian  and  a  Pavier 
have  done  the  like  by  their  pleadings ;  I  know  no  reason 
why  the  same  should  not  be  brought  in  use  by  the  profes- 
sors of  our  law  for  their  arguments  in  principal  cases.  And 
this  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  the  compendious 
form  of  reporting  resolutions,  with  the  substance  of  the 
reasons,  lately  used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's  bench,  doth  not  delineate  or  trace  out  to 
the  young  practisers  of  law  a  method  and  form  of  argu- 
ment for  them  to  imitate.  It  is  true  I  could  have  wished 
some  abler  person  had  begun ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  order 
sometimes  to  begin  with  the  meanest  Nevertheless  thus 
much  I  may  say  with  modesty,  that  these  arguments  which 
I  have  set  forth,  most  of  them,  are  upon  subjects  not  vul- 
gar; and  therewithal,  in  regard  of  the  commixture,  which 
the  course  of  my  life  hath  made  of  law  with  other  studies, 
they  may  have  the  more  variety,  and  perhaps  the  moTe 
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depth  of  reason :  for  the  reasons  of  municipal  laws,  severed 
from  the  grounds  of  nature,  Irianners,  and  policy,  are  like 
wall-flowers,  which  tliough  they  grow  high  upon  the  cresto 
of  states,  yet  they  have  no  deep  root :  besides,  in  all  public 
services  I  ever  valued  my  reputation  more  than  my  pains; 
and  therefore  in  weighty  causes  I  always  used  extraordi- 
nary diligence;  in  all  which  r^sptcUlpets^cils  tijK^lfthe 
reading  of  them  will  not  be  unprofitable.  This  work  I 
knew  not  to  whom  to  dedicate,  rather  than  to  the  Socie^ 
of  GrA^s-^IWj  the  place  whence  fay  fklibei^  WM'^cldled  to 
the  highest  place  of  justice,  and  where  myself  have  lived 
and  had  my  procedure  so  far,  as  by  his  Majesty's  rare  if 
not  singular  grace,  to  be  of  both  his  councils :  and  there- 
fore few  men^  so  bound  to  their  societies  bj  obligatioii, 
personal,  as  I  m^tii  y&itH  ;:'Vlack  I 
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Th£  case  needs  neither  repeating  nor  openrng. 
The  point  is  in  substancie  but  one,  familiar  to  oe  put, 
but  difficult  to  be  resolved ;  that  is,  Whether,  lipon'a 
lease  without  impeachment  of  waste,  the  property'^ 
the  timber-treeSj  afte?  severance,  be  not  in  him  'it^at 
b  owner  of  the  inheritance  ?  -   '' 

The  case  is  of  great  weight,  and  the  qui^tldii'bf 
great  difficulty :  weighty  it  must  needs  be,  for  that  it 
doth  concern,  or  may  concern,  all  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  difficult  it  must  be,  becaui^  this  question 
sails  in  confluentiis  aquarum^  in  the  meeting  or  strife 
of  two  great  tides.  For  there  is  a  strong  current  of 
practice  and  opinion  on  the  one  side,  and  there  is  a 
more  strong  current,  as  I  conceive,  of  authorities,  both 
ancdent  and  late,  on  the  other  side.  And  therefore, 
according  to  the  reverend  custom  of  the  realm,  it  is 
brought  now  to  this  assembly;  and  it  is  high  time  the 
question  receive  an  end,  the  law  a  rule,  and  mens 
conveyances  a  direction. 

This  doubt  ariseth  and  resteth  upon  two  things  to 
be  considered ;  first,  to  consider  of  the  interest  and 
property  of  a  timber-tree,  to  whom  it  belongeth :  and 
secondly,  to  consider  of  the  construction  and  operation 
of  these  words  or  clause,  absque  impetiiione  vasti:  for 
within  these  two  branches  will  aptly  fall  whatsoever 
can  be  pertinently  spoken  in.  this  question,  without  ob- 
scuring the  question  by  any  other  ciirious  division. 
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For  the  first  of  these  considerations,  which  is  the 
interest  or  property  of  a  timber-tree,  I  will  maintain 
and  prove  to  your  lordships  three  things. 

First,  That  a  timber-tree,  while  it  groweth,  is  merely 
parcel  of  the  inheritance,  as  well  a^  the  soil  itself. 

And,  secondly,  I  will  prove,  that  when  either  na- 
ture, or  accident,  or  the  hand  of  man  hath  made  it 
transitory,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  earth,  it  cannot 
change  the  o^ner,  but  the  property  of  ic  goes  where 
the  inheritance  was  before.  And  thus  much  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law; 

And,  thirdly,  I  wiU  shew  that  the  statute  of  Glou- 
cester dotli  rather  corroborate  and  confirm  tlie  property 
in  the  lessor,  than  alter  it,  or  transfer  it  to  the  lessee. 

And  for  the  second  consideration,  which  is  the  force 
of  that  clause,  absque  impeiiiione  vasiu  I  wiU  also 
uphold  and  make  good  three  other  assertions. 

First, That  if  that  clause  should  be  taken  in  the  senie 
which  the  other  side  would  force  upon  it,  that  it  woe 
a  clause  repugnant  to  the  estate  and  void. 

Secondly,  That  the  sense  which  we  conceive  and 
give,  is  natural  in  respect  of  the  words ;  and  for  the 
matter  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  rules  of  law. 

And  lastly,  That  if  the  interpretation  seem  ambi- 
guous and  doubtful,  yet  the  very  mischief  itself,  and 
consideration  of  the  commonwealth,  ought  rather  to 
incline  your  lordships  judgnicnt  to  our  construction. 

My  first  assertion  therefore  is,  that  a  timber-tree  is 
a  solid  parcel  of  the  inheritance;  which  may  seem  a 
point  admitted,  and  not  worth  the  labouring.  Bat 
there  is  such  a  chain  in  this  case,  as  that  which 
seemeth  most  plain,  if  it  is  sharply  looked  into,  doth 
invincibly  draw  on  that  which  is  mast  doubtful.  For 
if  the  tree  be  parcel  of  the  inheritance  unsevered, 
inherent  in  the  reversion,  severance  will  not  alien  it, 
nor  the  clause  will  not  divest  it. 

To  open  therefore  the  nature  of  an  inheritance: 
sense  teacheth  there  be,  of  the  soil  and  earth,  parts 
that  are  raised  and  eminent,  as  timber-trees,  rocks, 
houses.  There  be  paits  that  are  sunk  and  depressed, i» 


I 


* 
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mines,  which  are  caUed  by  sorae  ar bores  subierraneiBf 
because  that  as  trees  have  great  branches  and  smaller 
boughs  and  twigs ;  so  have  they  in  their  region  greater 
and  smaller  veins ;  so  if  we  had  in  England  beds  of 
porcelane,  such  as  they  have  in  China,  which  porce* 
lane  is  a  kind  of  a  plaster  buried  in  the  earth,  and  by 
length  of  time  congealed  and  glazed  into  that  fine 
substance;  this  were  as  an  artificial  mine,  and  no  doubt 
part  of  the  inheritance.  Then  are  there  the  ordinary 
parts,  which  make  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as  stone* 
gravel,  loam,  clay,  and  the  like. 

Now  as  I  make  all  these  much  in  one  degree,  so 
there  is  none  of  them,  not  timber-trees^  not  quarries, 
not  minerals  or  fossils,  but  hath  a  double  nature  ;  in- 
heritable and  real,  while  it  is  contained  within  the 
mass  of  the  earth  ;  and  transitory  and  personal^  when 
it  is  once  severed.     For  even  gold  and  precious  stone, 
which  is  more  durable  out  of  earth  than  any  tree  is 
upon  the  earth ;  yet  the  law  doth  not  hold  of  that 
dignity  as  to  be  matter  of  inheritance  if  it  be  once 
severed*     And  this  is  not  because  it  becometh  move-  NevU'a ca»e 
able^  for  there  be  moveable  inheritances,  as  villains  f|,'^^''^"fei„. 
in  gross,  and  dignities  which   are  judged  heredita- ii^Titancei 
meuts;  but  because  by  their  severance  they  lose  their  nJHi.ci]^ 
natiu-e  of  perpetuity,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  an 
<  inheritance. 
M  And  herein  I  do  not  a  little  admire  the  wisdom  of  The  consent 
the  laws  of  England,  and  the  consent  which  they  have  ^i^^piiJ^. 
with  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  and  nature  itself:  for  »ophy  m 
it  is  a  maxim  in  philosophy,  that  '*  in  regione  ele- fj^glj'^Ji^eJ^ 
jnentari  nihil  est  setemum,  nisi  per  propagationem  pe^pettiai 
speciei,  aut  per  successionem  partium,  tory. 

And  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  elements  them- 
selves, and  their  products,  have  a  perpetuity  not  in 
individuo,  but  by  supply  and  succession  of  parts.  For 
example,  the  vestal  fire,  that  was  nourished  by  the 
virgins  at  Rome,  was  not  the  same  fire  still,  but  was 
in  p^Tietual  waste,  and  in  perpetual  renovation.  So 
it  is  of  the  sea  and  waters,  it  is  not  the  same  water 
individually,  for  that  exhales  by  the  sun,  and  is  fed 
ag^in  by  showers,     And  so  of  the  eartli  itH€i\£,  aw^ 
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mines,  quarries,  and  wliatsoever  it  containetli,  they  are 
corruptible  indiv  idually,  and  maintained  only  by  sucv 
cession  of  parts,  and  that  lasteth  no  longer  than  they 
coniinne  fixed  to  the  main  and  mother  globe  of  the 
earth,  and  is  destroyed  by  their  separation. 

According  to  this  I  find  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  by 
imitation  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  judge  of  inherit 
ances  and  things  transitory  ;  for  it  ailoweth  no  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  no  stone,  no  gold,  no  mineral,  w 
trcxj,  no  mould  to  be  longer  inheritance  than  they- 
adhere  to  the  mass,  and  so  are  capable  of  supply  in. 
their  parts ;  for  by  their  continuance  of  body  stands 
their  continuance  of  time. 

Neither  is  this  matter  of  discourse,  except  the  deep^i 
and  profound  reasons  of  law,  wliich  ought  chiefly  to  be  I 
searched,  shall  be  accounted  discourse,  as  the  slighter^ 
sort  of  wits,  Scioli^  may  esteem  them.  v 

And  therefore  now  that  we  have  opened  the  nature  u 
of  inheritable  and  transitory,  let  us  see,  upon  a  divi-  ( 
sion  of  estates,  and  before  severance,  what  kind  off 
interests  the  law  aUotteth  to  the  owner  of  inheritance^ 
and  what  to  the  particular  tenant;  for  they  be  com*ii| 
peti tors  in  this  case, 
TbecQiisent      First,  lu  general  the  law  doth  assign  to  the  lessor 
of  the  law  those  parts  of  the  soil  conjoined,  which  have  obtained  \ 
civil  law  in  the  reputation  to  be  durable,  and  of  continuance,  and  <■ 
*^'i  hin^'^be  ^^^^  '^^  being  destroyed,  are  not  but  by  long  time  re*  i 
iw€en"mhe-  ucwcd ;  and  to  the  terminors  it  assigneth  such  inte*  u 
"^a^cahf  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  tender  and  feeble  against  the  force  of  time, 
estates.      but  liave  au  annual  or  seasonable  return  or  revenue. 
TeSn^io  ^^^  herein  it  consents  again  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
their  divi-    civil  law ;  for  our  inheritance  and  particular  estate  is  i 
^^Mum^M^^  eSect  then  dominium  and  usus-fmcius;  for  so  it  | 
vms-fruc'    was  conccivcd  upon  the  ancient  statute  of  depopu* 
Owner  in    latious,  4  Hen.  VII.  which  was  penned,  *'  that  the 
ibc  Stat,     owner  of  the  land  should  re-edify  the  houses  of  hus- 
bandry,*' that  the  word  ozvner,  which  answereth  to 
dominus,  was  he  that  had  the  immediate  inheritance; 
and  so  ran  the  later  statutes.     Let  us  see  therefore 
what  judgment  the  law  maketh  of  a  timber-tree;  and 
whether  the  law  dotli  not  \;lacc  it  within  the  lot  oi 
him  that  hath  the  mlDmtauTO  tt's  hj^iq.^^  xJc^^t^^I. 


cjim  o^  iWpfiACiiM^Ki^'d^  #A#lr. 


•  Firsti  It  appeareth  by  tlie  register  out  of  the  words  The  writ  of 
bf  the  vnrit  of  waste,  that  the  waste  is  laid  to  be  ad  ^^''^^^j^^X 
^htsredationem,  which   presupposeth  hcEreditatem  : Mim^^xm^ 
for  there  cannot  be  a  disinherison  by  the  cutting  down  ^^^ah^t- 
the  tree,  except  there  was  an  inheritance  in  the  dationem, 
&e,  ^*  quia  privatio  pra^supponit  actum/' 
'  Again  it  appeareth  out  of  the  words  of  the  statute  The  statuto 
'  Crloucester,  well  observed,  that  the  tree  and  the  J'^^^^'T'" 
are  one  entire  tiling,  tor  the  words  are  "  quod  ^'P*Tet  ^n, 
ijjeret  rem  vastatani;"  and  yet  the  books  speak,  ^^fY^^;^ 
aftd  the  very  judgment  in  waste  is,  "  quod  recuperet  i^«*o'w'». 
Jdietim'  Tastatum,"  which  shews,  that  res  and  locus 
■re  in  exposition  of  law  taken  iiidifTerently :  for  the 
liS^Dr^hall  not  recover  only  the  stem  of  the  tree,  but 
16  shall  recover  the  very  soil,  whereunto  the  stem  con- 
biieS;    And  therefore  it  is  notably  ruled  in  22  H.VL  ss  h.  5. 
13,  that  if  the  terminer  do  first  cut  do^vn  the  tree,  ^'  *^* 

then  destroy  the  stem,  the  lessor  shall  declare  upon 

o  Beveral  wastes,  and  recover  treble  damages  for 

lem  severally-   But,  says  the  book,  he  must  bring  but 

e  writ,  for  he  can  recover  the  place  wasted  but 

BI1C4?. 

And  farther  proof  may  be  fitly  alledged  out  of  Mul-  MuUin't 
i^s  <5ase  in  the  commentaries,  where  it  is  said,  that*^^^- 
•  timber-trees  tithes  shall  not  be  paid.     And  the 
^mu  of  the  book  is  well  to  be  observed;  "  for  that 
thes  Ate  to  be  paid  for  the  revenue  of  the  inherit- 
ice,  and  not  for  the  inheritance  itself" 
-Nay,  my  lords,  it  is  notable  to  consider  what  a  ro- 
ll t^tion  the  law  gives  to  the  trees,  even  after  they  are 
sevei^  by  grant,  as  may  be  plainly  inferred  out  of 
^l^rlackcnden's  case,  L.  Coke,  p.  4,  f  62.    I  mean  the  co.  p,4. 
neii^al  case  ;  where  it  is  resolved,  that  if  the  trees  '  ^** 
nig  excepted  out  of  a  lease  granted  to  the  lessee,  or 
the  grantee  of  trees  accept  a  lease  of  the  land,  the 
erty  of  the  trees  drown  not,  as  a  term  should 
iwn  in  a  ireehold,  but  subsist  as  a  chattel  divided ; 
Inch' *ihews  plainly,  though  they  be  made  transitory, 
t  they  stiU  to  some  purpose  savour  of  the  inherit- 
ifc#l^  tteif  you  go  a  little  ferther,  and  put  the  case 
'la  \itate  taoJ^  which  is  a  state  of  inheritaBce,  t\ieu  \ 
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think  clearly  they  are  re-aiincxed.  But  on  the  other 
side,  if  a  man  buy  com  standing  upon  the  ground, 
and  take  a  lease  of  the  same  ground,  where  the  com 
stands,  I  say  plainly  it  is  re-affixed*  for  "  paria  copu- 
lantur  cum  paribus." 

And  it  is  no  less  worthy  the  note,  what  an  opera* 
tion  the  inheritance  leaveth  behind  it  in  matter  of 
waste,  even  when  it  is  gone,  as  appoarctli  in  the  case 
of  tenant  after  possibility^  who  shall  not  be  punished: 
for  though  the  new  reason  be,  because  his  estate  was 
not  within  the  statute  of  Gloucester;  yet  I  will  not  go 
from  my  old  master  Littleton's  reason,  w^hich  speaketh 
out  of  the  depth  of  the  common  law,  he  shall  not  be 
punished  "  for  the  inheritance  sake  which  was  once 
in  him," 

But  this  mil  receive  a  great  deal  of  illustration^  by 

—  considering  the  terminor^s    estate,    and    the    nature 

thereof,  which  was  well  defined  by  Mr.  Heath,  who 

spake  excellent  well  to  the  case,  that  it  is  sucli  as  he 

ought  to  yield  up  the  inheritauce  in  as  good  plight  a8 

TTiB  deriTa.  be  recei\  cd  it ;    and  therefore  the  word  Jirmaiiuh 

fyrce*of  the  wliicli  is  thc  word   of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge, 

word  jif    Cometh,  as  I  conceive,  a  Jirmando  ;  because  he  makes 

the  profit  of  the  inheritance,  which  otherwise  should 

be  upon  account,  and  uncertain,  firm  and  certain;  and 

accordingly  /e6^(/ijffrW2tf,  fee-farm,  is  a  perpetuity  ccr- 

tain.     Therefore  the  nature  and  limit  of  a  particular 

tenant  is  to  make  the  inheritance  certain,  aud  not  to 

make  it  worse. 

1.  Therefore  he  cannot  break  the  soil  otherwise 
than  with  his  ploughshare  to  turn  up  perhaps  a  stone, 
that  lieth  aloft;  bis  interest  is  in  supeiificie,  not  in 
prof  undo,  he  hath  but  tanicam  terrcB^  little  more 
than  the  vesture. 

If  we  had  fir-timber  here,  as  they  have  in  Muscovy, 

he  could  not  pierce  thc  tree  to  make  the  pitch  ocwne 

forth,  no  more  than  he  may  break  the  earth.  r 

The  evi-  So  WO  See  the  evidence,  which   is   propugnaculum 

deticepro.  h^rcduaiis,  tlic  fortress  and  defence  of  the  land,  be- 

^^^^^  longeth  not  to  the  lessee,  but  to  the  owner  of  thein- 

Pheritanec*  ^^m 

\  m 
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80  the  lessee's  estate  is  not  aocounted  of  tliat  dig-  Homige 
iiity,  that  it  can  do  homage,  because  it  is  a  badge  of  J.3nuiice 
continuance  in  the  blood  of  lord  and  tenant.  Neither  »«i  the bbod. 
for  my  own  opinion  can  a  particular  tenant  of  a  ina-  tenan*t^  of 
nor  have  aid  "  pour  file  marier,  on  pour  faire  fitz  che-  M'gnioriet 
valier;**  because  it  is  given  by  law  upon  an  intend- have  aid. 
ment  of  continuance  of  blood  and  privity  between  lord 
and  tenant. 

And  for  the  tree,  which  is  now  in  question,  do  but 
consider  in  what  a  revolution  the  law  moves,  and  as  it 
were  in  an  orb :  for  when  the  tree  is  young  and  ten- 
der, gei^men  temt,  a  sprout  of  the  earth,  the  law 
giveth  it  to  the  lessee,  as  having  a  natiure  not  perma- 
nent, and  yet  easily  restored  :  when  it  conies  to  be  a 
timber-tree,  and  hath  a  nature  solid  and  durable,  tlie 
law  carrieth  it  to  the  lessor.  But  after  again  if  it  be- 
come a  sear  and  a  dotard,  and  its  solid  parts  gi*ow 
putrified,  and  as  the  poet  saith,  **  non  jam  mater  alit 
tellus  viresque  ministrat,"  then  the  law  returns  it 
back  to  the  lessee.  This  is  true  justice,  this  is  suum 
cuique  tribuere  ;  the  law  guiding  all  things  with  line 
of  measure  and  proportion. 

And  therefore  that  interest  of  the  lessee  in  tlie  tree,  The  phmsc 
which  the  books  call  a  special  property,  is  scarce  worth  s^eVa,h*r 
that  name.    He  shall  have  the  shade,  so  shall  he  have  special 
the  shade  of  a  rock  ;  but  he  shall  not  have  a  cry^stal  or  ^Z^^^lt  ^" 
Bristol  diamond  growing  upon  the  rock.  He  shall  have  ^^^j  'm^rm- 
the  pannage;  why?  that  is  the  ftuit  of  the  inherit- hftiu  but  th^ 
ance  of  a  tree,  as  herb  or  grass  is  of  the  soil.    He  shall  p™^^  ^^ 
have  seasonable  loppings ;  why  ?  so  he  shall  have  sea- 
sonable diggings  of  an  open  mine.     So  all  these  things 
are  rather  profits  of  the  tree,  than  any  special  property 
in  the  tree.    But  about  words  we  will  not  differ. 

So  as  I  conclude  this  part,  that  the  reason  and  wis- 
dom of  law  doth  match  things,  as  they  consort,  ascrib- 
ing to  permanent  states  permanent  interest,  and  to 
transitory  states  transitory  interest ;  and  you  cannot 
alter  this  order  of  law  by  fancies  of  clauses  and  liber- 
ties, as  I  will  tell  you  in  the  proper  place.  And  there- 
fore the  tree  standing  belongs  clearly  to  the  owner  of 
the  inheritance. 


|3S*  CASE  OF  iMPBAiaiwiyOT^eF  wArPB. 

■  1  Now  I  come  to  my  second  assertion,  thatiiyithei 

^^^  severance  the  o^fiiership  or  property  cannot  ber  alter<^ 

^^K  ed ;  but  that  he  that  had  the  tree  as  part  of  tlie  ia*> 

^^m  heritance  before,  must  have  it  as  a  chattel  transitoi]^ 

^^  after.     This  is  pregnant  and  followeth  of  itself  for  it 

"  is  the  same  tree  still,  and,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  **  iili. 

arbor  cadet,  ita  jacet/'  T    M 

rThe  owner  of  the  whole  most  needs  o^?vti  the  parts} 
he  that  owneth  the  cloth  owneth  the  thread,  and  he 
that  owneth  an  engine  when  it  is  intire»' owneth  itfae 
parts  when  it  is  broken  ;  breaking  cannot  alter' proi 
lierty.  /L:u;h( 

HeriwikfD-  And  therefore  the  book  in  HerlackendenV  dase 
den's  case,  ^q^j^  jj^f^  Btick  to  give  it  somewhat  plain  terros ;  Hide, 
to  say  that  it  were  an  absurd  thing,  that  the  leail 
which  hath  a  particular  interest  in  the  land,  shbuld 
have  absolute  property  in  that  which  is  part  of  tbt 
inheritance :  you  would  have  the  shadow^  draw  tUe 
body,  and  the  twigs  draw  the  trunk.  These  are  truly 
called  absurdities.  And  therefore  in  a  conclusion  so 
plahi,  it  shall  be  suflScient  to  vouch  the  authorities 
*^  ^  jtrithout  enforcing  the  reasons, 

'  And  although  the  diidsion  be  good,  that  was  made 
by  JMr.  Heath,  that  there  be  four  manners  of  sene- 
ranees,  that  is,  when  the  lessee  fells  the  tree,  at  wfaci 
the  lessor  fells  it,  or  when  a  stranger  feUs  it*  or  wheii 
the  act  of  God,  a  tempest,  fells  it;  yet  tills  division 
tcndeth  rather  to  explanation  than  to  p*oof»  and  1 
need  it  not,  because  I  do  maintain  that  in  all  tlrtfle 
cases  the  property  is  in  the  lessor.  .   j.m  i 

Three  argti-  And  therefore  I  will  use  a  distribution  which  rather 
pimrty,  prcsscth  the  proof.  The  question  is  of  property, 
daioftgea^  There  be  three  arguments  of  property ;  damages,  sd- 
p^wTrio*"'^  sure,  and  grant :  and  according  to  these  I  will  examine 
grant,  the  property  of  the  trees  by  the  authority  of  booksj^ 
And  first  for  damages.  >df 

For  damages,  look  into  the  books  of  the  law,  amid 
you  ghall  not  find  the  lessee  shall  ever  recover  da- 
mages, not  as  they  are  a  badge  of  property  ;  for  tbe 
^damages,  which  he  recov^reth,  are  of  two  nature^t 
Mtlier  for  tlie  special  property,  as  they  call  it;  or  asie 
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Uidiargeable  over.  Ami  for  this,  to  avoid  length,  I 
will  select  three  books,  one  where  the  lessee  shall  re- 
cover treble  damages  :  another  where  he  shall  recover 
but  for  his  special  property,  and  the  third  where  he 
shall  recover  for  the  body  of  the  tree»  which  is  a  spe- 

tcial  case,  and  staiideth  merely  iipoii  a  special  reason, 
The  first  is  the  book  of  44  E.  III.  f.  27,  where  it  is  44  e.  s. 
agreed,  that  if  tenant  for  life  be,  and  a  disseisor  com-  ^*  ^^' 
mit  waste^   the  lessee  shall  recover  in  trespass  as  be 
shall  answer  in  waste  ;  but  that  this  is  a  land  of  re- 
covery of  damages,  though  per  accidem^  may  appear 
»  plainly.  ...  :        , 

t*-^rFor  if  the  lessor  die,  whereby  bis  action  is  gone,  f!^ii>An->if 
tiien  the  disseisor  is  likewise  discharged,  othermse  -*«>««» 
Akan  for  the  special  property. 

hliJF&e  second  book  is  9  E-  IV.  f.  35^  where  it  is  ad-  9  e.  4, 
mitted,  that  if  the  lessor  himself  cut  down  the  tree;  ^'  '^* 
the  lessee  shaU  reco^  cr  but  for  his  special  profit  of 
shade,  paunage,  loppings,  because  he  is  not  charged 
#ver- 

-    -. :  The  third  is  44  E.  Ill,  £  44,  where  it  is  said,  that  44  e.  3. 

I   if  the  lessee  fell  trees  to  repair  the  bam,  which  is  not  ^"  *^* 
mitious  in  his  own  default,  and  the  lessor  come  and 
take  them  away,  he  shall  have  trespass,  and  in  that 
case  he  shall  recover  for  the  very  body  of  the  tree, 
for  he  hath  an  absolute  property  in  them  for  that 

t  intents 
f  I 'And  that  it  is  only  for  that  intent  appeareth  notar  38.  Asa, 
^W^hy  the  book  88  Ass.  t  1.     If  the  lessee  after  he  ^  ^' 

I    hath  cut  down  the  tree  employ  it  not  to  reparations, 
iidt^employ  other  trees  of  better  value,  yet  it  is  waste;         ,  ,ir 
whidb  sheweth  plainly  the  property  is  respective  to  ;j^ 

I    the  employment.  *> 

siri^ayi  '6  E.  IV,  f,  100^  goeth  farther  and  sheweth,  5  e.  4.  "^ 
tliat  the  special  property  which  the  lessee  had  was  of  ^'  ^**' .  u 
the  living  tree-  and  determines,  as  Hcrlackcnden's 
iirase  «aith,  by  severance;  for  then  **  magis  dignum 
-tfcahit  ad  se  minus  dignum  ;  "  for  it  saith,  that  the 
iltesee  cannot  pay  the  workmens  wages  with  those 

IOmeter '  of  the  t  tree  which  are  not  timber.     And  so  I 
liewe  tho  first  demonstration  of  property,  which  is  by 
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depth  of  reason :  for  the  reasons  of  municipal  laws,  severed 
from  the  grounds  of  nature,  ^oteinners,  and  policy,  are  like 
wall-flowers,  which  though  they  grow  high  upon  the  crests 
of  states,  yet  they  have  no  dee^  root :  besides,  in  all  public 
services  I  ever  valued  my  reputation  more  than  my  pains; 
and  therefore  in  weighty  causes  I  always  used  extraordi- 
nary. dH%erhGe.;.  in  aH  which  r(^ptcKl.|;>e|si^$ili3'l|[)|i(e)rthe 
reading  of  them  will  not  be  unprofitable.     This  work  I 
knew  not  to  whom  to  dedicate,'  rather  than  to  the  Society 
of  GRift^tf-i!^,  the  plat^  whence  My  ftlJtei*  •fffe^'^dfeilled  to 
the  highest  place  of  justice,  ^afid  where  myself  have  lived 
and  had  my  procedure  so  far,  as  by  his  Majesty's  rare  if 
not  singular  grace,  to  be  of  both  his  councils :  and  there- 
fore few  men,  so  bound  to  their  aocleties  by  obligatian, 
febth  ancestral  arid  personal,  as   I  am  to  yours;  VhichI 
*would  gladly  ackijowledge  not  only  in  having  your  nftW 
joined  with  mine  own  in  a  book,  but  in  atiy  other  good 
office  and  effect  which  the  active  part  of  my  ilfe  and  place 
may  enable  me  unto  toward  the  Society,  or  any  of  yon  to 
^particular.     And  so  I  bid  you  right  heartily  fareweL 

h  iBill  i6\  .o^o6i^iteaiotiHgfrfen4'*i*ft«w;v!!jr.-h*b  Uiv^ 

£   <^t   ^irxl-^-     'T^-         ^^;:■      ;:-.•       :•..     ;.;;    <^-Tr-^.     ;i<iy.       ;  J^j.».i:^^j 

filixi  .^/yv.-^^'.'    '   :  .    ^  •..  ,■         ■  ■   t         t,*M:'-   >;;.ji 

Mimtr  bun  .>^-  '://:;^      ^r    ■     ,   ;.;■    .     ..^n    noimup 

him  iir^.^'d' ^v't    *.     -,."       ^      .,       --rt    '  r  «r J>f^fnv)  o(* 

bfy£    : '')t'V'j.^r'>h»l  i;   .;fvt-r>    .1  .•  .  r.  •  ^^  .-•i   .:    \.^   mo?T01fl 

nOlt£Tf?tT-    h't}»    -iMfl  >»5-^t  CfO'-        }fi     «-   -.  :>.,...,.       y|{>f|,V).y^ 

tot     mi^':     ^\  -ir-    h^i-yt      -UM*-      *^.f,:>  •   ^^   ^\nfi7/  0?/)ill^r^ 

-do  tiiodt  w  a.Mt^.^ffp^jrrit  ,n  frr4f>q>  /Ihi^ntti '4i  od  nm 
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M  BEFORE  ALL  THE  JUDGES  IN  THE  EXCHEQUBR 

\^  CHAMBER. 


Th-E  case  needs  neither  repeating  nor  opening. 
The  point  is  in  substance  but  one,  familiar  to  be  put, 
but  difficult  to  be  resolved ;  that  is,  Whether,  upon  a 
lease  without  impeachment  of  waste,  the  property  of 
the  timber-treesj  after  severance,  be  not  in  him  that 
is  owner  of  the  inheritance  ? 

The  case  is  of  great  weight,  and  the  question  of 
great  difficulty :  weighty  it  must  needs  be,  for  that  it 
doth  concern,  or  may  concern,  all  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  difficult  it  must  be,  because  this  question 
sails  in  co?ifiueniiis  aquarum^  in  the  meeting  or  strife 
of  two  great  tides.  For  there  is  a  strong  current  of 
practice  and  opinion  on  the  one  side,  and  there  is  a 
more  strong  current,  as  I  conceive,  of  authorities,  both 
ancient  and  late,  on  the  other  side.  And  therefore, 
according  to  the  reverend  custom  of  the  realm,  it  is 
brought  now  to  this  assembly;  and  it  is  high  time  the 
question  receive  an  end,  the  law  a  rule,  and  mens 
conveyances  a  direction. 

This  doubt  ariseth  and  resteth  upon  two  things  to 
be  considered ;  first,  to  consider  of  the  interest  and 
property  of  a  timber-tree,  to  whom  it  belongeth  :  and 
secondly,  to  consider  of  the  construction  and  operation 
of  these  words  or  clause,  absque  impetifmne  vasti:  for 
within  these  two  branches  will  aptly  fall  whatsoever 
can  be  pertinently  spoken  in  this  question,  without  ob- 
sctu^ing  the  question  by  any  other  cip:ious  dimioTi* 
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17  H.  a 

f,  13. 
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damages ;  except  you  will  add  the  case  of  27  H.  VIIL 

f.  13,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  tenant  for  life  and  he 
in  the  reversion  join  in  a  lease  for  years,  and  lessee 
for  years  fell  timber-trees,  they  shall  join  in  an  action 
of  waste;  but  he  in  the  reversion  shall  recover  the 
whole  damages :  and  great  reason,  for  the  special  pro- 
perty was  in  the  lessee  for  years,  the  general  in  him 
in  the  reversion,  so  the  tenant  for  life  meane  had  nei- 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Now  for  the  seisure,  you  may  not  look  for  plentifiJ 
authority  in  that :  for  the  lessor,  which  had  the  more 
beneficial  remedy  by  action  for  treble  damages,  had 
little  reason  to  resort  to  the  weaker  remedy  by  sei- 
sure, and  leases  vdthout  impeachment  were  then  rare, 
as  I  will  tell  you  anon.     And  therefore  the  question 
of  the  seisure  came  chiefly  in  experience  upon  the  case 
of  the  windfalls,  which  could  not  be  punished  by  ac- 
tion of  waste, 
pi.      First,  therefore,  the  case  of  40  E,  III.  ph  22.  il 
express,  where  at  the  King's  suit,  in  the  behalf  of  the 
heir  of  Darcy  w^ho  was  in  ward ,  the  King's  lessee  was 
questioned  in  waste,  and  justified  the  taking  of  the 
trees,  because  they  were  overthrown  by  winds,  and 
taken  away  by  a  stranger.     But  Knevet  saith,  al- 
though one  be  guardian,  yet  the  trees^  when  by  their 
fall  they  are  severed  from  the  freehold,  he  hath  no 
property  of  the  chattels,  but  they  appertain  to  the 
heir,  and  the  heir  shall  have  trespass  of  them  against 
a  stranger,  and  not  the  guardian,  no  more  than  the 
bailiff  of  a  minor.     So  that  that  book  rules  the  in- 
terest of  the  tree  to  be  in  the  heir,  and  goes  to  a  point 
farther,  that  he  shall  have  trespass  for  them  ;  but  of 
seisure  there  had  been  no  question, 
t  H.7,r  14.      So  again  in  2  H.  VIL  the  words  of  Brian  are,  that 
for  the  timber- trees  the  lessor  may  take  tliem  ;  for 
they  are  his ;  and  seemeth  to  take  some  difference 
between  them  and  the  graveL 

The  like  reason  is  of  the  timber  of  an  house,  as  ap- 
pears 34  E.  III.  f.  5,  abridged  by  Brook,  tit.  waste^ 
pL  34,  w^hen  it  is  said,  it  was  doubted  who  should 
have  the  timber  of  a  house  which  fell  by  tempest;  sad 
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mines,  which  are  called  by  some  ar bores  subterraneis^ 
because  that  as  trees  have  great  branches  and  smaller 
boughs  and  twigs ;  so  have  they  in  their  region  greater 
and  smaller  veins :  so  if  we  had  in  England  beds  of 
porcelane,  such  as  they  have  in  China,  which  porce- 
lane  is  a  kind  of  a  plaster  buried  in  the  earth,  and  by 
lengtli  of  time  congealed  and  glazed  into  that  fine 
substance;  this  were  as  an  artificial  mine,  and  no  doubt 
part  of  the  inheritance.  Then  arc  there  the  ordinary 
parts,  which  make  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as  stone^ 
gravel,  loam,  clay,  and  the  like. 

Now  as  I  make  aU  these  much  in  one  degree,  so 
there  is  none  of  them,  not  timber-trees,  not  quarries, 
not  minerals  or  fossils,  but  hath  a  double  nature  ;  in- 
heritable and  real,  while  it  is  contained  within  the 
mass : of  the  earth ;  and  transitory  and  personal,  when 
it  is  once  severed.     For  even  gold  and  precious  stone, 
which  is  more  dm-ablc  out  of  earth  than  any  tree  is 
upon  the  earth;  yet  the  law  doth  not  hold  of  that 
dignity  as  to  be  matter  of  inheritance  if  it  be  once 
severed.     And  this  is  not  because  it  becometh  move-  Nevii'scmc 
,abl^  for  there  be  moveable  inheritances,  as  villains  fh™f^i„. 
in  gross,  and  dignities  which   are  judged  heredita^ ''^ritancei 
ments ;  but  because  by  their  severance  they  lose  their  noUacai! 
inature  of  perpetuity,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  an 
^inheritance. 

,  And  herein  I  do  not  a  little  admire  the  wisdom  of  The  consent 
the  laws  of  England,  and  the  consent  which  they  have  "^th'pMb- 
^with  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  and  nature  itself:  for  sopiiy  m 
Litis  a  maxim  in  philosophy,  that  "  in  regione  ele- l^g  [fJIJ^eeri 
mentari  nihil  est  aetemum,  nisi  per  propaffationem  perpetual 
nspeaieif  aut  per  successionem  partium-  tory. 

And  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  elements  them- 

.  selves,  and  their  products,  have  a  perpetuity  not  in 

^  individuo,  but  by  supply  and  succession  of  parts.    For 

,  example,  the  vestal  fire,  that  was  nourished  by  the 

rirgins  at  Rome,  was  not  the  same  fire  still,  but  was 

in  perpetiuil  waste,  and  in  perpetual  renovation*     So 

\   it  is  of  the  sea  and  waters,  it  is  not  the  same  water 

•   individually,  for  that  exhales  by  the  sun,  and  is  fed 

I  agum  by  showers.     And  so  of  the  earth  itself,  ?t\vvk 


A 


\  
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^they  be  easily  answered,  not  by  distinguishing  subtilly* 
I  but  by  marking  the  books  advisedly. 

1,  There  be  two  books  that  seem  to  cross  the  au- 
TH,€.  thorities  touching  the  interest  of  the  windfalls,  7  H, 
T^  ^'  ^''  ^^^^  *^  ^*  ^'  ^'  ^*'  where,  upon  waste  brought 
and  assigned  in  the  suceision  of  trees,  the  justification 
is,  that  they  were  overthrown  by  wind,  and  so  the 
lessee  took  tfiem  for  fuel,  and  allowed  for  a  good  plea; 
but  these  books  are  reconciled  two  ways :  first,  look 
into  both  the  justifications,  and  you  shall  find  that  the 
plea  did  not  rely  only  in  that  they  were  windfalls,  but 
couples  it  mth  this,  that  they  were  first  sear,  and  then 
overthrown  by  wind ;  and  that  makes  an  end  of  it, 
for  sear  trees  belong  to  the  lessee,  standing  or  felled, 
and  you  have  a  special  replication  in  the  book  of 
44  E,  IIL  that  the  wind  did  but  rend  them,  and 
buckle  them,  and  that  they  bore  fruit  two  years  after. 
And  2dly,  you  have  ill  luck  with  your  windfalls,  fcr 
they  be  still  apple-trees  which  are  but  wastes  per  at* 
cidens^  as  mllows  or  thorns  are  in  the  sight  of  a  house; 
but  when  they  are  once  felled  they  are  clearly  matter 
of  fuel. 

Another  kind  of  authorities,  that  make  shew  against 
us,  are  those  that  say  that  the  lessee  shall  punish  the 
5  R.  4,       lessor  in  trespass  for  taking  the  trees,  which  are  5  H* 
iki  f.  90,  IV.  f  29-  and  1  Mar.  Dier.  f  90,  Mervin's  case ;  and 
you  might  add  if  you  will  9  B*  IV.  the  case  vouched 
before :  unto  which  the  answer  is,  that  trespass  must 
be  understood  for  the  special  property,  and  not  for  the 
body  of  the  tree ;  for  those  two  hooks  speak  not  a  word, 
what  he  shall  recover,  nor  that  it  shall  be  to  the  value. 
And  therefore  9  E,  IV.  is  a  good  expositor,  for  that 
distinguisheth  where  the  other  two  books  speak  inde- 
finitely; yea,  but  5  H.  IV.  goes  farther,  and  saitfa,  that 
the  writ  shall  purport  arbores  sims,  which  is  true  in 
respect  of  the  special  property ;  neither  are  writs  to  be 
varied  according  to  special  cases,  but  are  framed  to 
the  general  case,  as  upon  lands  recovered  in  value  in 
tail,  the  writ  shall  suppose  donum,  a  gift;- 
IS  H.T.         And  the  third  kind  of  authority  is  some  books,  is 
'•  ^-  IS  H.  VIL  f  9,  that  say,  that  trespass  lies  not  by  the 


First;  It  appearetli  by  the  register  out  of  the  words  The  irrit  of 
fcf  the  writ  of  waste,  that  the  waste  is  laid  to  be  firrf'^^^^X 
^^ktSBredationem,  which    presupposeth  hcereditaiem  :  fdVmgVim^ 
£&f  there  cannot  be  a  disiuhcrisou  bv  the  cutting  down  ^7*"^  ^" 
the  tree^,  except  there  was  an  inhcntance  m  the  tiationem, 
'  quia  privatio  pra^supponit  actum." 
•  Again  it  appeareth  out  of  the  words  of  the  statute  The  st&iut^ 
'  Gloucester,  well  observed,  that  the  tree  and  the  f^^^""'^ 
are  one  entire  thing,  tor  the  words  arc  "  quod  ^"F^e^  t^w 
ifjei-^t  rem  vastatain;'*  and  yet  the  books  speak,  „^^'7(^4 
the  very  judgment  in  waste  is,  "  quod  recuperet  t'litflttm. 
mm  Vastatum/'  which  shews,  that  res  and  ioctis 
_      in  exposition  of  law  taken  indifferently  :  for  the 
l^sot  shall  not  recover  only  the  stem  of  the  tree,  hut 
shall  recover  the  very  soil,  whereunto  the  stem  con- 
liiefe*    And  therefore  it  is  notably  ruled  in  23  H.VI.  n  h,  6. 
if  13,  that  if  the  terminor  do  iirst  cut  down  the  tree,  ^'^^* 
ftd  then  destroy  the  stem,  the  lessor  shall  declare  upon 
ro  several  wastes,  and  recover  treble  damages  for 
ttiem  severally.  But,  says  the  book,  he  must  bring  but 
^00  -mitf  for  he  can  recover  the  place  wasted  but 

W  And  farther  proof  may  be  fitly  alledged  out  of  Mul-  MuUhri 
^ti*s  ease  in  the  commentaries,  where  it  is  said,  that*^^**- 
for  timber-trees  tithes  shall  not  be  paid.     And  the 
reason  of  the  book  is  well  to  be  observed;  "  for  that 

i'thes  are  to  be  paid  for  the  revenue  of  the  inherit- 
ice,  and  not  for  the  inheritance  itself." 
•Nay,  ray  lords,  it  is  notable  to  consider  what  a  re- 
aC^tion  the  law  gives  to  the  trees,  even  after  they  are 
selrdbed  by  grant,  as  may  be  plainly  inferred  out  of 
ferhickenden*s  case,  L*  Coke,  p,  4,  £  62.    I  mean  the  co.  p.  4, 
rincipal  case ;  where  it  is  resolved,  that  if  the  trees  '•  *^** 
ing  excepted  out  of  a  lease  granted  to  the  lessee,  or 
the  grantee  of  trees  accept  a  lease  of  the  land,  the 
roperty  of  the  trees  drown  not,  as  a  term  should 
in  a  freehold,  but  subsist  as  a  chattel  divided ; 
^hicb  shews  plainly,  though  they  be  made  transitory, 
Bt  they  still  to  some  purjiose  savour  of  the  inhcrit- 
nfee^j  for*  if  you  go  a  little  farther,  and  put  the  case 
"of  tg  Mate  tail,  whidi  is  a  state  of  inheritance,  t\vexv  \ 
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thkik  dearly  they  are  re-annexed.  But  on  the  oAer 
Idde,  if  a  man  buy  com  standing  upon  the  grovnd, 
and  take  a  lease  dT  the  same  ground,  where  &e  earn 
stands,  I  say  plainly  it  is  re-affixed^  for  "  paria  oi^ 
lantur  cum  paribus." 

And  it  is  no  less  worthy  the  note,  what  an  openu 
tion  the  inheritance  leaveth  behind  it  in  matter  of 
waste,  even  when  it  is  gone,  as  appeareth  in  the  eaie 
of  tenant  after  possibility,  who  shall  not  be  puniflhed ; 
for  though  the  new  reason  be,  because  his  estate  wis 
not  within  the  statute  of  Gloucester;  yet  I  will  not  go 
from  my  old  master  Littleton's  reason,  which  speaketh 
out  of  the  depth  of  the  common  law,  he  shall  not  be 
punished  '^  for  the  inheritance  sake  which  was  onoe 
in  him." 

But  this  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  illustiiation,  by 
considering  the  terminor's   estate,   and   the  >  nature 
thereof,,  which  was  well  defined  by  Mr.  Heath,  who 
spake  excellent  well  to  the  case,  that  it  is  such  as  he 
ought  to  yield  up  the  inheritance  in  as  good  plight  as 
The  derira-  be  reccivcd  it ;   and  therefore  the  word  Jirniarms^ 
force*of  the  wliich  is  the  word  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge, 
word  Jit'    Cometh,  as  I  conceive,  ajirmando  ;  because  he  makes 
waniw.       ^^  profit  of  the  inheritance,  which  otherwise  should 
be  upon  account,  and  uncertain,  firm  and  certain;  and 
wxor^ngXy  feodijirma^  fee-farm,  is  a  perpetuity  cer- 
tain.    Therefore  the  nature  and  limit  of  a  partieidar 
tenant  is  to  make  the  inheritance  certain,  and  not  %o 
make  it  worse. 

1.  Therefore  he  cannot  break  the  soil  otherwise 
than  with  his  ploughshare  to  turn  up  perhaps  a  ston^^ 
that  lieth  aloft;  bis  interest  is  in  superficies  Qot  ii^ 
profundoy  he  hath  but  tunicam  terr^e,  litUe  mor^ 
than  the  vesture. 

If  we  had  fir-timber  h^e,  as  they  have  in  Muaepv)^^ 

he  could  not  pierce  the  tree  to  make  the  pit^  oom  ^ 

forth,  no  more  than  he  may  break  the  earth.        ^  ■  • 

The  evi.         So  wc  SCO  the  cvidcuce,  which  is  propugnacuiur^ 

^**"^cS!L  ^^^^^^^^^^^9  ^^^^  fortress  and  defence  of  the  land^  b^ 

h!S^du!^  longeth  not  to  the  lessee,  but  to  the  owner  of  theirs 

heritance.  m 
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80  the  lessee^s  estate  is  not  adoounted  of  that  dig-  Homage 
nhy,  that  it  can  do  homage,  because  it  is  a  bad^  <tf  co^mmcc 
continuance  in  the  Uood  of  lord  and  tenant.  Neither  in  the biood. 
for  Hiy  cmn  opinion  can  a  particular  tenant  of  a  ma-  tenrate^of 
nor  have  aid  "  pour  file  marier,  ou  pour  faire  fitzehe-  »cignioriet 
valier ;  "*  because  it  is  given  by  law  upon  an  intend-  have  m. 
ment  of  continuance  of  blood  and  privity  between  lord 
aind  tenant. 

And  for  the  tree,  which  is  now  in  question,  do  but 
consider  in  what  a  revolution  the  law  moves,  and  as  it 
were  in  m  orb :  for  when  the  tree  is  young  and  ten- 
der, germen  terra^  a  sprout  of  the  earth,  the  law 
givem  it  to  the  lessee,  as  having  a  nature  not  perma- 
nent, and  yet  easily  restored :  when  it  comes  to  be  a 
timber-tree,  and  hath  a  nature  solid  and  durable,  the 
law  cairieth  it  to  the  lessor.  But  after  again  if  it  be- 
come a  sear  and  a  dotard,  and  its  solid  parts  grow 
putrifled,  and  as  the  poet  saith,  **  non  jam  mater  alit 
tellus  viresque  ministrat,"  then  the  law  returns  it 
liack  to  the  lessee.  This  is  true  justice,  this  is  suum 
cuique  tribuere  ;  the  law  guiding  all  things  with  line 
of  measure  and  proportion. 

And  therefore  that  interest  of  the  lessee  in  the  tree,  The  phrase 
which  the  books  call  a  special  property,  is  scarce  worth  ^ef  hath^a' 
tiiat  name.    He  shall  have  the  shade,  so  shall  he  have  special 
Ae  shade  of  a  rock ;  but  he  shall  not  have  a  crystal  or  fhe^^e//'' 
Bristol  diamond  growing  upon  the  rock.  He  shall  have  very  impro- 
the  pannage ;  why?  that  is  the  fruit  of  the  inherit-  halhbutth^ 
anoe  of  a  tree,  as  herb  or  grass  is  of  the  soil.    He  shall  p^fits  of 
have  seasonable  loppings ;  why  ?  so  he  shall  have  sea- 
sonable diggings  of  an  open  mine.     So  all  these  things 
are  rather  profits  of  the  tree^  than  any  special  property 
in  the  tree.   But  about  words  we  wiU  not  differ. 

So  as  I  conclude  this  part,  that  the  reason  and  wis- 
dom of  law  doth  match  things,  as  they  consort,  ascrib- 
ing to  permanent  states  permanent  interest,  and  to 
transitory  states  transitory  interest ;  and  you  cannot 
alter  this  order  of  law  by  fancies  of  clauses  and  liber- 
ties, as  I  will  tell  you  in  the  proper  place.  And  there- 
fore tlie  tree  standing  belongs  clearly  to  the  owner  of 
the  inheritance. 
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I  Nkiwrfl  <toine  to  my  Second  assertioii^ '^iUat^'J^ciiief 
severtobe  itbe  omierslup  or  property  cannot  ^W'l^tUfw 
ed;  buft  that  be  that  had  the  tree  as  pait  <i0Jtlle(Wd 
beritanoe  before,  must  have  it  as  a  chattfe^  'tetasltMf 
after.  This  is  piegnant  and  foUoweth  df  dt8^t£bka^ 
is  the  same  tree  still,  and,  as  the  ScriptHibisaiJlfry^y  to 
:  Bshor  cadet»  ita  jacet.**  ^     ^      i  • »  Uai  >Mi  I' 

The  owner  of  the  whole  must  needs;  oiwntlillS(|[Mftt($ 

he  that  owneth  the  cloth  owneth  the  tioideaAf^mStthB 

that  owneth  an  engine  when  it  is  intine, ^o^vmBtUlAb 

parts  when  it  is  broken;  breaking- caiiii«t)«ftt€Vipioa 

perty.  .^Inifilq 

Heriacken-      And  therefore  the  book  in  Herladkcttddi^fo'dase 

den's  case,  doth  uot  stick  to  givo  it  somcwhat  ^aiff  itenob;  nd 

to  say  that  it  were  an  absurd  things  that' the  Imit 

whi(^  hath  a  particular  interest  in  thefanc^  idkiGiU 

hftve  absolute  property  in  that  which  is  ipariM^lfae 

inheritance:  you  would  have  the  shadow. >dswii^  iU^ 

body,  and  the  twigs  draw  the  trunk.  .  Thes&^re  indy 

called  absurdities.     And  therefore  in  a  conclusioi^w 

pUhi,' it>  shaU  be  sufficient  to  vouch  ihejailthdftties 

*.      without  enforcing  the  reasons.  . :  « /:  -o!  jdi  ti 

^    And  although  the  division  be^ood,  tbatrcwaaoamle 

by  Mr.  Heath,  that  there  be  four  manisera  jdS  sotaeh 

ranees,  that  is,  when  the  lessee  fell^  the  tree,  od  wihn 

the  lesaor  fells  it,  or  when  a  stranger  fellaiiiomivfaeb 

the  act  of  God,  a  tempest,  fells  it ;  yet  this  dlnnbii 

r\      tendeth  rather  to  explanation  than  to  pnM)^)&aiLd  I 

need'it  not,  because  I  do  maintain  that  in  al^dtl^Mi 

eases  the  property  is  in  the  lessor.  i  n  iUbA 

Three  argu-.  >  <^  Andthcrefore  I  will  use  a  distribution  wbicbtmtii^ 

piS^rty,    presseth  the  proof.      The  question  is  oi  yidpiOff. 

daniagesi    There  be  three  arguments  of  property ;  damages,  iitt- 

^^'i^^  «ire,  and  grant :  and  according  to  these  I  will  esaddne 

grant        the  property  of  the  trees  by  the  authority  of  Uck^bj  ' 

'  And  first  for  damages.  j-  a   >dt 

-  For  damages,  look  into  the  books  of  the  law,  and 

you  shall  not  find  the  lessee  shall  ever  recovccidiU' 

mages,  not  as  they  are  a  badge  of  property;  fiae^e 

Idamages,  which  he  recov6reth,  are  of  two- naEtaicps, 

vciUieii  ibr  the  speda)  property,  as  they  c^  ibjio^wfie 
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Ig.diargeable  over.  And  for  this,  to  avoid  length,  I 
vili  select  three  books,  one  where  the  lessee  slmU  re-  , 

cover  treble  damages :  another  where  he  shall  recover  ^ 

but  for  his  special  property,  and  the  third  where  he  H 

shall  recover  for  the  body  of  the  tree,  which  is  a  spe-  ■ 

eial  case,  and  standeth  merely  tipon  a  special  reason. 

The  first  is  the  book  of  44  E.  Ill-  f.  217,  where  it  is  44  e.  5. 
agreed,  that  if  tenant  lor  life  be,  and  a  disseisor  com-  ^'  ^^' 
mit  waste^   the  lessee  shall  recover  in  trespass  as  he 
shall  answer  in  waste  ;  but  that  this  is  a  kind  of  re- 
covery of  damages,  though  per  accidens^  may  appear 
plainly, 

i^^rEot  if  the  lessor  die,  whereby  his  action  is  gone, 
then  the  disseisor  is  likewise  dischargetl,  otherwise 
ihEU  for  the  special  property. 

i    The  second  book  is  9  E.  IV-  f.  35,  where  it  is  ad-  9  e.  4. 
miitted,  that  if  the  lessor  himself  cut  down  the  treel  ^*  ^• 
^he  lessee  shall  recover  but  for  his  speciid  profit  of 
^hade,  pannage, '  loppings,  because  he  is  not  charged 

WtT. 

J  The  third  is  44  E.  III.  f.  44,  where  it  is  said,  that  44  K 3. 
if  the  lessee  fell  trees  to  repair  the  barn,  which  is  not  ^"  ^* 
ruinous  in  his  own  default,  and  the  lessor  come  and 
take  them  away,  he  shall  have  trespass,  and  in  that 
*ca8e  he  shaO  recover  for  the  very  body  of  the  tree, 
for  he  hath  an  absolute  property  in  them  for  that 
intenti'  ' 

I  ffAnd  that  it  is  only  for  that  intent  appeareth  nota-  3s^  Aa». 
Vkf  by  the  book  38  Ass.  £  1,     If  the  lessee  after  he  ^'  ^' 
hath  cut  down  the  tree  employ  it  not  to  reparations, 
iilt  employ  other  trees  of  better  value,  yet  it  is  waste; 
f   whidi  sheweth  plainly  the  property  is  respective  to 
the  employment, 
'Nay^  6  E.  IV.  f.  100,  goeth  farther  and  sheweth,  5  k  4. 
rty  which  the  lessee  had  was  of  ^^^'^^^ 
determines,  as  Herlackenden^s 
severance ;  for  then  **  magis  dignum 
digniun  :  "  for  it  saith,  that  the 
the  workmcns  wages  with  those 
.  .  part?  of  the  tree  whidi  are  not  timber.     And  so  I 
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*^  H-  8-  damages ;  except  you  will  acid  the  caae  of  87  H.  YIII. 
f.  13,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  tenant  for  life  and  he 
in  the  reversion  join  in  a  lease  for  years,  and  lessee 
for  years  fell  timber-trees,  they  shall  join  in  a^  actien 
of  waste ;  but  he  in  the  reversion  shall  reeover  tbe 
whole  damages :  and  great  reason,  for  the  spedalpwii 
perty  was  in  the  lessee  for  years,  the  gene^d  in  nim 
in  the  reversion,  so  the  tenant  for  life  meane  had  ndn 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Now  for  the  seisure,  you  may  not  look  for  plentifid 
autliority  in  that :  for  the  lessor,  which  had  the  moie 
beneficial  remedy  by  action  for  treble  damages,  had 
little  reason  to  resort  to  the  weaker  remedy  by  sei- 
sure, and  leases  without  impeachment  were  then  T$Ke^ 
as  I  will  tell  you  anon.  And  therefore  the  questiiNi 
of  the  seisure  came  chiefly  in  experience  upcni  the  ease 
of  the  wind£dls,  whidi  could  not  be  punished  by  a^^ 
tion  of  waste* 
40  E.  3.  pi.  First;,  therefore,  the  case  of  40  E.  III.  pi.  22,  ii 
**•  express,  where  at  the  King^s  suit,  in  the  behalf  of  the 

heir  of  Darcy  who  was  in  ward,  the  King's,  lessee  was 
questioned  in  waste,  and  justified  the  taking  of  the 
trees,  because  they  were  overthrown  by  winds,  and 
taken  away  by  a  stranger.  But  Knevet  saith,  al* 
though  one  be  guardian,  yet  the  trees,  when  by  their 
fall  they  are  severed  from  the  freehold,  he  hath  n# 
property  of  the  chattels,  but  they  appertain  to  the 
heir,  and  the  heir  shall  have  trespass  of  them  against 
a  stranger,  and  not  the  guardian,  no  more  than  the 
bailiff  di  a  minor.  So  that  that  book  rules  the  ktr 
tarest  of  the  tree  to  be  in  the  heir,  and  goes  to  a  point 
farther,  that  he  shall  have  trespass  for  them ;  but  of 
seisure  there  had  been  no  question. 
«  H.7.f.i4.  So  again  in  2  H.  VII.  the  words  of  Brian  are,  that 
for  the  timber-trees  the  lessor  may  take  them ;  for. 
they  are  his ;  and  seemeth  to  take  some  difierence 
between  them  and  the  graveL 
34  £.  3.  The  like  reason  is  of  the  timber  of  an  house,  as  ap- 

'  ^'  pears  34  E.  III.  f  5,  abridged  by  Brook,  tit.  waste,, 

pi.  34,  when  it  is  said,  it  was  doubted  who  should 
.h^ve  the  timber  of  a  house  which  fell  by  tempest;  aii4 
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saith  the  book,  it  seems  it  doth  appertain  to  the  les- 
sor; and  good  reason,  for  it  is  no  waste,  and  the 
lessee  is  not  bound  to  re>edify  it :  and  therefore  it  is 
neason  the  lessor  have  it;  but  Herlackenden^s  case 
goes  farther,  where  it  is  said  that  the  lessee  may  help 
himself  with  the  timber,  if  he  will  re-edify  it ;  but 
dearly  be  hath  no  interest  but  towards  a  special  em- 
jdoyment. 

Now  you  have  had  a  case  of  the  timber-tree,  and  of 
tke  timber  of  the  house,  now  take  a  case  of  the  mine;, 
whese  that  of  the  tree  is  likewise  put,  and  that  is 
9'Ei.  IV.  f.  S5,  where  it  is  said  by  Needham,  that  if  a  ^  ^  4* 
lease  be  made  of  land  wherein  there  is  tin,  or  iron,  or  ^'  ^^' 
lead,  CMT  coals,  or  quarry,  and  the  lessor  enter  and  take 
the  tin  or  other  materials,  the  lessee  shall  punish  him 
for  coming  upon  his  land,  but  not  for  taking  of  the 
nibstances.  And  so  of  great  trees ;  but  Danby  goes 
arther,  and  saith,  the  law  that  gives  him  the  thing, 
loth  likewise  give  him  means  to  come  by  it ;  but  they 
xyth  agree  that  the  interest  is  in  the  lessor.  And  thus 
nuch  for  the  seisure. 

For  the  grant ;  it  is  not  so  certain  a  badge  of  pro-r 
perty  as  the  other  two ;  for  a  man  may  have  a  pro- 
perty, and  yet  not  grantable,  because  it  is  turned  into 
&  right,  or  otherwise  suspended.  And  therefore  it  is 
true,  that  by  the  book  in  21  H.  VI.  that  if  the  lessor 
grant  the  trees,  the  grantee  shall  not  take  them,  no 
not  after  the  lease  expired ;  because  this  property  is  but 
de/uiuro,  expectant;  but  'tis  as  plain  on  the  other 
sidb  that  the  lessee  cannot  grant  them,  as  was  resolved 
in  two  notable  cases,  namely,  the  case  of  Marwood  Marwood 
and  Sanders,  41  El.  in  communi  banco  ;  where  it  Je^.^o^ 
was  ruled,  that  the  tenant  of  the  inheritance  may 
make  a  feofiment  with  exception  of  timber-trees ;  but 
that  if  lessee  for  life  or  years  set  over  his  estate  with 
an  exception  of  the  trees,  the  exception  is  utterly 
void ;  and  the  like  resolution  was  in  the  case  between 
Foster  and  Mills  plaintiff,  and  Spencer  and  Boord  de-  Foster  and 
fendant,  28  Eliz.  rot.  820.  1^!'^"'" 

.  Now  come  we  to  the  authorities,  which  have  an  ap- 
pearance to  be  against  us,  which  are  not  many,  and 
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they  be  easily  answered,  not  by  distinguishing  rabtOljr, 
but  by  marking  the  books  advisedly. 

1.  There  be  two  books  that  seem  to  cross  the  sn- 
r  H.6.  thorities  touching  the  interest  of  the  windfalls^  7  H. 
f!*M!  ^  VI.  and  44  E.  3.  f.  44,  where,  upon  waste  farooglit 
and  assigned  in  the  succision  of  trees,  the  justification 
is,  that  they  were  overthrown  by  wind,  and  » the 
lessee  took  them  for  fuel,  and  allowed  for  a  good  pkt', 
but  these  books  are  reconciled  two  ways :  firsts  lodk 
into  both  the  justifications,  and  you  shall  find  that  tiie 
plea  did  not  rely  only  in  that  they  were  windfidli^  bat 
oonples  it  with  this,  that  they  were  first  sear,  and  dm 
overthrown  by  wind ;  and  that  makes  an  end  of  H, 
£or  sear  trees  belong  to  the  lessee,  standing  or  filled, 
and  you  have  a  special  replication  in  the  hoA  d 
44  E.  III.  that  the  wind  did  but  rend  them,  and 
buckle  them,  and  that  they  bore  firuit  two  years  aftff. 
And  2dly,  you  have  ill  luck  with  your  wind£d]%  ftr 
they  be  stiU  apple-trees  which  are  but  wastes  per  ac- 
cidenSf  as  willows  or  thorns  are  in  the  sight  of  a  house; 
but  when  they  are  once  felled  they  are  clearly  mattar 
of  fuel. 

Another  kind  of  authorities,  that  make  shew  againsfc 
us,  are  those  that  say  that  the  lessee  shall  punish  the 
*^4.       lessor  in  trespass  for  taking  the  trees,  which  are  5  H- 
1  Ma.  f.  90.  IV.  f.  29.  and  1  Mar.  Dier.  f.  90,  Mervin's  case ;  anA- 
you  might  add  if  you  will  9  E.  IV.  the  case  voudiedL 
before :  unto  which  the  answer  is,  that  trespass  musC^ 
be  understood  for  the  special  property,  and  not  for  th^» 
body  of  the  tree ;  for  those  two  books  speak  not  a  word  ,^ 
what  he  shall  recover,  nor  that  it  shall  be  to  the  value  — 
And  therefore  9  E.  IV.  is  a  good  expositor,  for  thaff=^ 
distinguisheth  where  the  other  two  books  speak  inde-- — 
finitely;  yea,  but  5  H.  IV.  goes  farther,  and  saith,  thaff^ 
the  writ  shall  purport  arbores  suas^  which  is  true 
respect  of  the  special  property ;  neither  are  writs  to 
varied  according  to  special  cases,  but  are  framed 
the  general  case,  as  upon  lands  recovered  in  value 
tail,  the  writ  shall  suppose  donum^  a  gift. 
IS  H.  7.         And  the  third  kind  of  authority  is  some  books, 
^  ^-  18  H.  VII.  f.  9,  that  say,  that  trespass  lies  not  by  tb^^ 
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ssor  gainst  the  lessee  for  cuttiug  down  tices,  but 
nly  waste  ;  but  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  trespass 
}i  et  armist  and  would  have  come  fitly  in  question,  if 
'  ere  had  been  no  seisure  in  this  case. 

Upon  all  which  I  conclude,  that  the  whole  current 
f  authorities  proveth  the  properties  of  the  trees  upon 
verance  to  be  in  the  lessor  by  the  rules  of  the  com- 
on  law :  and  that  although  the  common  law  would 
ot  so  far  protect  the  folly  of  the  lessor,  as  to  give  him 
niedy  by  action^  where  the  state  was  created  by  liis 
iwn  act ;  yet  the  law  never  took  from  him  his  pro- 
y  ^  so  that  as  to  the  property,  before  the  statute 
d  since,  the  law  was  ever  one. 
Now  come  I  to  the  third  assertion,  tliat  the  statute 
Gloucester  hath  not  transferred  the  property  of  the 
ee  upon  an  intendment  of  recompense  to  the  lessor; 
hich  needs  no  long  speech :  it  is  gronuded  upon  a 
obable  reason,  and  upon  one  special  book. 
^  The  leason  is,  that  damages  are  a  recompense  for 
operty;  and  therefore  that  the  statute  of  Gloucester 
viug  damages  should  exclude  property.  The  au- 
ority  seems  to  be  12  E.  4.  £  8,  where  Catesbey  12  e.  4. 
^rining  that  the  lessee  at  will  shall  have  the  great  ^'  ^' 
rees,  as  well  as  lessee  for  years  or  life ;  Fairfax  and 
feiiBings  correct  it  with  a  difference,  that  the  lessor 
pay  take  them  in  the  case  of  tenant  at  will,  because  , 

Be  hath  no  remedy  by  the  statute,  but  not  in  case  of 
[le  termors, 

J  This  conceit  may  be  reasonable  thus  far,  that  the 
fssee  shall  not  both  seise  and  bring  waste  ;  but  if  he 
leise,  he  shall  not  have  his  action ;  if  he  recover  by 
iction,  he  shall  not  seise :  for  a  man  shall  not  have 
loth  the  thing  and  recompense;  it  is  a  bar  to  the 
Inghest  inheritance,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  "  rece- 
toerunt  mercedem  suam.''  But  at  the  first,  it  is  at  his 
flection,  whether  remedy  he  will  use,  like  as  in  the  case 
of  trespass :  where  if  a  man  once  recover  in  damages, 
it  hath  concluded  and  turned  the  property.  Nay,  I 
invert  the  argument  upon  the  force  of  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  thus :  that  if  there  had  been  no  property 
#ji  f o{^;niou  la>v  ;  yet  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  by  ^* 
VOL*  IV.  Q 
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straining  the  waste,  and  giving  an  action,  doth  imply 
a  property :  whereto  a  better  case  cannot  foe  put  than 
the  case  upon  the  statute  "  de  donis  conditionalibus,'' 
where  there  are  no  words  to  give  any  reversion  or  re- 

A  statate    maiuder ;  and  yet  the   statute  giving  a  formedon^ 

fctioSk^-   where  it  lay  not  before,  being  but  an  action^  implies 

piieth  an     au  actual  reversion  and  remainder. 

interest.  Thus  havc  I  passod  over  the  first  main  part,  which 
I  have  insisted  upon  the  longer,  because  I  shall  have 
use  of  it  for  the  clearing  of  the  second. 

Now  to  come  to  the  force  of  the  clause  "  absque 
impetitione  vasti."  This  clause  must  of  necessity  wofk 
in  one  of  these  degrees,  either  by  way  of  grttnt  of 
property,  or  by  way  of  power  and  liberty  knit  to  the 
state,  or  by  way  of  discharge  of  action ;  whereof  the 
first  two  I  reject,  the  last  I  receive. 
No  grant  of      Therefore  I  think  the  other  side  will  liot  affinn, 
property,     that  this  clausc  amounts  to  a  grant  of  trees ;  for  then, 
according  to  the  resolution  in  Herlackenden's  case, 
they  should  go  to  the  executors,  and  the  lessee  might 
grant  them  over,  and  they  might  be  taken  after  the 
state  determined.     Now  it  is  plain  that  this  liberty  n 
created  with  the  estate,  passeth  with  the  estate,  and 
determines  with  the  estate. 
5H.  5.  That  appears  by  5  Hen.  V.  where  it  is  said,  that  if 

lessee  for  years  without  impeachment  of  waste  aocept 
a  confirmation  for  life,  the  privilege  is  gone. 
3  E. 3.  And  so  are  the  books  in  3  E.  III.  and  28  H.  VIII* 

«8  H.  8.  that  if  a  lease  be  made  without  impeachment  of  wasti^ 
pour  autre  vie,  the  remainder  to  the  lessee  for  lifi»^ 
the  privilege  is  gone,  because  he  is  in  of  another  estate^ 
so  then  plainly  it  amounts  to  no  grant  of  property^ 
neither  can  it  any  ways  touch  the  property,  nor  enlaig^ 
the  special  property  of  the  lessee :  for  will  any  man  say]:^ 
that  if  you  put  Marwood  and  Sanders's  case  of  a  leas^ 
without  impeachment  of  waste,  that  he  may  grant  th^ 
land  with  the  exception  of  the  trees  any  more  than  ai^ 
ordinary  lessee  ?  Or  shall  the  windfalls  be  more  his  ic2S 
this  case  than  in  the  other  ?  for  he  was  not  impeach-—* 
able  of  waste  for  WindfiiUs  no  more  than  where '    ^ 


lath  the  clause.     Or  will  any  man  say,  thit  if  a 
stranger  commit  waste,  s«eh  a  lessee  may  seise  ?  These 

» things,  I  suppose,  no  man  mil  affirm*  Again,  why 
fthould  not  a  liberty  or  privilege  in  law  be  as  strong  as 
a  privilege  in  fact  ?  as  in  the  case  of  tenant  after  possi* 
rMlity  :  Or  where  there  is  a  lessee  for  life  the  remain- 
lier  for  life  ?  for  in  these  cases  they  are  privileged  from 
waste,  and  yet  that  trenches  not  the  property. 
W  Now  theretbre  to  take  the  second  course,  that  it 
pfihould  be  as  a  real  power  annexed  to  the  state;  neither 
can  that  be,  for  it  is  the  law  that  moldeth  estates,  and 
aot  mens  fancies*  And  therefore  if  men  by  clauses, 
ce  voluntaries  in  music,  run  not  upon  the  grounds  of 
iw,  and  do  restrain  an  estate  more  than  the  law  re- 
rains  it,  or  enable  an  estate  more  than  the  law  ena- 
les  it,  or  guide  an  estate  otherwise  than  the  law  guides 
It,  they  be  mere  repugnancies  and  vanities.  And 
'lerefore  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee^  provided  the 
>fFee  shall  not  fell  timber,  the  clause  of  condition  is 
>id.  And  so  on  the  other  side,  if  I  make  a  lease  with 
;  power  that  he  shall  fell  timber,  it  is  void. 
So  if  I  make  a  lease  vrith  a  power  that  he  may  make 
"  lent,  or  that  he  may  make  leases  for  forty  years, 
or  that  if  he  make  dc^fault  I  shall  not  be  received,  or 
that  the  lessee  may  do  homage ;  these  are  plainly  void, 
KB  against  law,  and  repugnant  to  the  state.  No,  this 
caniiot  be  done  by  way  of  use,  except  the  words  be 
E^pt,  as  in  Mildmay's  case :  neither  is  this  clause,  in 
le  sense  that  they  take  it,  any  better. 

Therefore  laying  aside  these  two  constructions, 
Irhereof  the  one  is  not  maintained  to  be^  the  other 
■itiiiot  be :  let  us  come  to  the  true  sense  of  this  clause, 
which  is  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  action,  and  no 
■ore :  wherein  I  will  speak  first  of  the  words,  then  of 
me  reason,  then  of  the  authorities  which  prove  our 
sense,  then  of  the  practice,  which  is  pretended  to 
prove  theirs ;  and  lastly,  I  will  weigh  the  mischief 
uw  it  stands  for  our  construction  or  theirs. 
W  It  is  an  ignorant  mistaking  of  any  man  to  take  im- 
ichment  for  impedimeniumy  and  not  for  impetitio  ; 
it  is  true  that  impedimentum  doth  extend  to  all 
q2 
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hindrances,  or  disturbances,  or  interruptions,  as  well 
in  pais  as  judicial.  But  impetitio  is  merely  a  judicial 
claim  or  interruption  by  suit  in  law,  and  upon  the 
matter  all  one  with  implacitatio.  Wherein  first  ve 
may  take  light  of  the  derivation  of  impetitio,  which  is 
a  compound  of  the  preposition  iw,  and  the  verb  peto, 
whereof  the  verb  peto  itself  doth  signify  a  demand,  but 
yet  properly  such  a  demand  as  is  not  estra  judicial: 
for  the  words  "  petit  judicium,  petit  auditum  brevis," 
etc  are  words  of  acts  judicial ;  as  for  the  demaQd  in 
pais,  it  is  rather  requisitio  than  petitio,  as  "  licet  sae- 
pius  requisitus ;  *'  so  much  for  the  verb  peto.  But 
the  preposition  in  enforceth  it  more,  which  signifies 
against :  as  "  Cicero  in  Verrem,  in  Catilinam ; "  and 
so  in  composition,  to  inveigh,  is  to  speak  against ;  so  it 
is  such  a  demand  only  where  there  is  a  party  raised  to 
demand  against,  that  is  an  adversary,  which  must  be 
in  a  suit  in  law ;  and  so  it  is  used  in  records  of  law. 

As  Coke  lib,  1.  f.  17,  Porter's  case,  it  was  pleaded 
in  bar,  that  ^^  dicta  domina  regina  nunc  ipsos  Johan- 
nem  et  Henricum  Porter  petere  seu  occasionare  non 
debet,"  that  is,  implacitare. 

So  likewise  Coke  1. 1,  f.  27,  case  of  Alton  woods, 
'*  quod  dicta  domina  regina  nunc  ipsum  proinde  ab- 
quaUter  impetere  seu  occasionare  non  debet." 

So  in  the  book  of  entries  f.  1,  lit.  D.15H.  VII,  rotS. 
"  inter  placita  regis,  et  super  hoc  venit  W.  B.  commcH 
nachus  abbatis  W.  loci  illius  ordinarii,  gerensque  vi- 
ces ipsius  abbatis,  ad  quoscunque  clericos  de  qupUbet 
crimine  coram  domino  rege  impetitos  sive  irritatos  car 
lumniand'."     So  much  e*r  vi  et  usu  termini. 

For  reason :  first,  it,ought  to  be  considered,  that  the 
puisliment  of  waste  is  strict  and  severe,  because  the 
penalty  is  great,  treble  damages,  and  the  place  wasted* 
and  again,  because  the  lessee  must  imdertake  for  the 
acts  of  strangers :  whereupon  I  infer,  that  the  reasoi^ 
which   brought  this  clause   in  use,    ab  initio,    w^^ 
caution  to  save,  and  to  free  men  from  the  extremity 
of  the  penalty,  and  not  any  intention  to  countermaiB.^ 
the  property. 

Add  to  this  that  the  law  doth  assign  in  most 
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double  remedy,  by  matter  of  suit,  and  matter  in  pais  ; 
for  disseisins,  actions  and  entries;  for  trespasses,  action 
and  seisure;  for  nuisances,  action  and  abatement :  and, 
as  Littleton  doth  instruct  us,  one  of  these  remedies 
may  be  released  without  touching  the  other.     If  the 
disseisee  release  all  actions,  saith  Littleton,  yet  my 
entry  remains ;  but  if  I  release  all  demands  or  reme- 
dies, or  the  like  words  of  a  general  nature,  it  doth  re- 
lease the  right  itself.     And  therefore  I  may  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  if  there  be  a  clause  of  grant  in  my  lease 
expressed,  that  if  my  lessee  or  his  assigns  cut  down 
and  take  away  any  timber-trees,  that  I  and  my  heirs 
will  not  charge  them  by  action,  claim,  seisure,  or  other 
interruption,  either  this  shall  inure  by  way  of  covenant 
only,  or  if  you  take  it  to  inure  by  way  of  absolute  dis- 
diarge,  it  amounts  to  a  grant  of  property  in  the  trees, 
like  as  the  case  of  31  assis.  I  grant,  that  if  I  pay  not  51  Assis. 
you  10/.  per  annutn  at  such  feasts,  you  shall  distrain  ^*^**"*® , 
finr  it  in  my  manor  of  Dale,  though  this  somid  execu-  to*a  p^J^er* 
tory  in  power;  yet  it  amounts  to  a  present  grant  of  a  ^^^J*^/® 
rent.     So  as  I  conclude  that  the  discharge  of  action  if  the^^tate' 
the  law  knows,  grant  of  the  property  the  law  knows,  ^*^*"*' 
but  this  same  mathematical  power  being  a  power 
amounting  to  a  property,  and  yet  no  property,  and 
knit  to  a  state  that  cannot  bear  it,  the  law  knoweth 
not,  "  tertium  penitus  ignoramus." 

For  the  authorities,  they  are  of  three  kinds,  two  by 
inference,  and  the  third  direct. 

The  first  I  do  collect  upon  the  books  of  42  Ed.  III.  f^  ^^ 
£  28,  and  24,  by  the  difference  taken  by  Mowbray,  *  ' 
and  agreed  by  the  court,  that  the  law  doth  intend  the 
elanse  of  disimpeachment  of  waste  to  be  a  discharge 
special,  and  not  general  or  absolute;  for  there  the 
principal  case  was,  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  lease, 
that  the  lessor  should  not  demand  any  right,  claim,  or 
challenge  in  the  lands  during  the  life  of  the  lessee.  It 
18  resolved  by  the  book,  that  it  is  no  bar  in  waste ;  but 
that  if  the  dause  had  been,  that  the  lessee  should  not 
have  been  impeached  for  waste,  clearly  a  good  bar ; 
Brhich  demonstrates  plainly,  that  general  words,  be 
hey  never  so  loud  and  strong,  bear  no  more  than  the 


lur^  but  it  is  now  a  legit ur:  and  a  query  there  is,  and 
reason,  or  else  this  long  speech  were  time  ill  spent. 

And  the  last  authority  is  the  case  of  Sir  Moyle  Finch 
and  kis  mother,  referred  to  my  lord  Wrey  and  Sir 
Roger  Mauwood,  resolved  upon  conference  with  other 
of  the  judges  vouched  by  Wrey  in  Herlackenden's  case, 
and  reported  to  my  lord  Chief  Justice  here  present,  as 
a  resolution  of  law,  being  our  very  case. 

And  for  the  cases  to  the  contrary^  I  know  not  onesututcetc. 
in  all  the  law  direct :  they  press  the  statute  of  Marie-  ^j^^^®' 
bridge,  which  hath  an  exception  in  the  prohibition, 
*'  firmarii  non  facient  vastum,  &c,  nisi  specialem  inde 
habuerint  edncessionem  jier  scriptum  conventionis, 
mentionem  facieus,  quod  hoc  facere  possint."  This 
presseth  not  the  question  ;  for  no  man  doubteth,  but  it 
will  excuse  in  an  action  of  waste  :  and  again,  **  nisi  ha- 
beant  specialem  concessionem  "  may  be  meant  of  an 
absolute  grant  of  the  trees  themselves ;  and  otlierwise 
ithe  clause  "  absque  impetitione  vasti "  taketh  away  the 
force  of  the  statute,  and  looseth  what  the  statute  bind- 
eth;  but  it  toucheth  not  the  property  at  common  law. 

For  Littleton's  case  in  his  title  **  Of  conditions,"  Litticion. 

where  it  is  said,  that  if  a  feoffment  in  fee  be  made  upon 

condition,  that  the  feoffee  shall  iiifeoff  the  husband  and 

wife,  and  the  lieirs  of  their  two  bodies ;  and  that  the 

husband  die,  that  now  the  feoffee  ought  to  make  a 

t  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste  to  the  wife,  the 
remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  body  of  her  husband 
and  her  begotten ;  whereby  it  would  be  inferred,  that 
such  a  lessee  should  have  equal  privilege  with  tenant 
in  tail ;  the  answer  appears  in  Littleton's  own  words, 
which  is,  that  the  feoffee  ought  to  go  as  near  as  the 
condition,  and  as  near  the  intent  of  the  condition  as 
he  may.  But  to  come  near  is  not  to  reach,  neither 
doth  Littleton  undertake  for  that. 

As  for  Culpepper's  case,  it  is  obscurely  put,  and  Cnipcppe 
concluded  in  division  of  opinion  ;  but  yet  so  as  it  ra-^^' 
ther  makes  for  us.     The  case  is  2  Eliz.  Dyer,  f  184,  f,  i 
and  is  in  effect  this  :  a  man  makes  a  lease  for  years, 
excepting  timber-trees,  and  afterwards  makes  a  lease 
without  impeachment  of  waste  to  John  a  Style,  and 
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then  granteth  the  land  and  trees  to  John  a  Dowd,  and 
binds  himself  to  warrant  and  save  harmless  John  a 
Down  against  John  a  Style ;  John  a  Style  cutteth 
down  the  trees  ;  the  qnestion  was,  whether  the  bond 
were  forfeited?  and  that  qnestion  resorteth  to  the 
other  qnestion ;  wbetlier  John  a  Style,  by  virtue  of 
such  lease,  could  fell  the  trees  ?  and  held  by  Weston 
and  Brown  that  he  could  not :  which  proves  plainly 
for  us  that  he  had  no  property  by  that  clause  in  the 
tree ;  though  it  is  true  that  in  that  case  the  exception 
of  the  trees  turneth  the  case,  and  so  in  effect  it  proveth 
neither  way. 

For  the  practice^,  if  it  were  so  ancient  and  common, 
as  is  conceived ;  yet  since  the  authorities  have  not 
approved,  but  condemned  it,  it  is  no  better  than  a  po- 
pular error :  it  is  but  pedum  vim  est  via,  not  recta  visa 
est  via.  But  I  conceive  it  to  be  neither  ancient  nor 
common.  It  is  true  I  find  it  first  in  19  E.  II.  I  mean 
such  a  clause,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  clause 
is  ancient ;  and  it  is  another  thing  to  say,  that  thig 
exposition,  wliich  they  would  now  introduce,  is  and- 
ent.  And  therefore  you  must  note  that  a  practice  doth 
then  expound  the  law,  when  the  act  which  is  practis- 
ed, were  merely  tortious  or  void,  if  the  law  should  not 
approve  it ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  here,  for  we  agree 
the  clause  to  be  lawful ;  nay,  we  say  that  it  is  in  no 
sort  inutile^  but  there  is  use  of  it,  to  avoid  this  severe 
penalty  of  treble  damages.  But  to  speak  plainly,  I 
will  tell  you  how  this  clause  came  in  from  13  of  E.  I. 
till  about  12  of  E-  IV.  The  state  tail  though  it  had 
the  qualities  of  an  inheritance,  yet  it  was  without 
power  to  alien  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  was  set  at  liberty, 
by  common  recoveries,  then  there  must  be  found  some 
other  device,  that  a  man  might  be  an  absolute  owner 
of  the  land  for  the  time,  and  yet  not  enabled  to  aHen, 
and  for  that  purpose  was  this  clause  found  out :  for 
you  siiaU  not  find  in  one  amongst  a  hundred,  that 
farmers  had  it  in  their  leases ;  but  those  that  were 
once  owners  of  the  inheritance,  and  had  put  it  over  to 
their  sons  or  next  heirs,  reserved  such  a  beneficial  state 
to  themselves*     And  therefore  the  truth  is,  that  the 
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ood  of  this  usage  came  in  with  perpetuities,  save  that 
lie  perpetuity  was  to  make  an  inheritaoce  like  a  stem 
br  life,  and  this  was  to  make  a  stem  for  life  like  an 
nheritance ;  both  concurring  in  this,  that  they  pre- 
^me  to  create  phantastical  estates,  contrary  to  the 
round  of  law. 

And  therefore  it  is  no  matter  though  it  went  out 
rith  the  perpetuities,  as  it  came  in,  to  the  end  that 
ben  that  have  not  the  inheritance  should  not  have 
power  to  abuse  the  inheritance, 

I  And  for  the  mischief,  and  consideration  of  bonum 
publicunh  certainly  this  clause  with  this  opposition 
teiideth  but  to  make  houses  ruinous,  and  to  leave  no 
Kmber  upon  the  grouud  to  build  them  up  again  ;  and 
■lerefore  let  men  in  God's  name,  when  they  establish 
neir  states,  and  plant  their  sons  or  kinsmen  in  the 
inheritance  of  some  portions  of  their  lands,  with  re- 
jServatiou  of  the  freehold  to  themselves,  use  it,  and 
pijoy  it  in  such  sort,  as  may  tend  ad  ^dijicationem, 
and  not  ad  destructionem  ;  for  that  is  good  for  poste- 
ity,  and  for  the  state  in  general, 

And  for  the  timber  of  this  realm,  it  is  vwus  thesau- 
rus regni ;  and  it  is  the  matter  of  our  walls,  walls  not 
ly  of  our  houses,  but  of  om*  island :  so  as  it  is  a  ge- 
eral  disinherison  to  the  kingdom  to  favour  that  ex- 
position, which  tends  to  the  decay  of  it,  being  so  great 
already ;  and  to  favour  waste  when  the  times  them- 
selves are  set  upon  waste  and  spoiL  Therefore  since 
the  reason  and  authorities  of  law,  and  the  policy  of 
estate  do  meet,  and  that  those  that  have,  or  shall  have 
such  conveyances,  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  clause 
to  protect  them  in  a  moderate  manner,  that  is,  from 
the  penalty  of  the  action ;  it  is  both  good  law  and 
good  policy  for  the  kingdom,  and  not  injurious  or  in- 
convenient for  particulars,  to  take  this  clause  strictly, 
and  therein  to  affirm  the  last  report.  And  so  I  pray 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff 


The  manor  of  Alderwasley,  parcel  of  the  Duchy, 
and  lying  out  of  the  county  Palatine,  was^  before  the 
l>uchy  came  to  the  crown,  held  of  the  King  hy 
knighfs  service  in  capiie.  The  land  in  question  was 
hekl  of  the  said  manor  in  socage*  The  Duchy  and 
this  manor  parcel  thereof  descended  to  King  Hen,  IV. 
King  Hen, VI II.  by  letters  patent  the  19th  of  his 
reign,  granted  this  manor  to  Anthony  Low,  grand- 
father of  the  ward,  and  then  tenant  of  the  land  in 
question,  reserving  26/.  IO5.  rent  and  fealty,  *'  tan  turn 
pro  omnibus  servitiis/'  and  this  patent  is  under  the 
Dncliy-seal  only.  The  question  is,  bow  this  tenancy 
is  held,  whether  in  capiie^  or  in  socage. 

The  case  rcstetb  ujwn  a  point,  unto  which  all  the 
questions  arising  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  first  is,  whether  this  tenancy,  being  by  the 
grant  of  the  King  of  the  manor  to  the  tenant  grown 
to  an  unity  of  possession  with  the  manor,  be  held  u 
the  manor  is  held,  which  is  expressed  in  the  patent 
to  be  in  socage. 

The  secoiul,  whether  the  manor  itself  be  held  in 
socage  aoeortling  to  the  last  reser\  ation  ;  or  in  csfiit 
by  revivor  of  the  ancient  seigniory,  whic^  waa  in 
capiie  before  the  Duchy  came  to  the  crown- 
Therefore  my  first  proposition  is,  that  this  tesuoejr* 
which  without  all  cxilour  is  no  parcel  of  the  manor, 
cannot  be  comprehended  within  the  teniire  reserred 
uptm  tbe  manor,  but  that  the  law  cresteth  a  seveai 
IM  diiliiict  temue  thereo^n^  and  that  not  guided 


:eordiiig  to  the  express  tenure  of  the  manor,  but 
merely  secundum  normarn  legis^  by  the  intendment 
«nd  rule  of  law,  which  must  be  a  tenure  by  knight^s 
liervice  in  capite* 

K    And  my  second  proposition  is,  that  admitting  that 
Kbe  tenure  of  the  tenancy  should  ensue  the  tenure  of 
khe  manor ;  yet  nevertheless  the  manor  itself,  which 
'ivaa  first  held  of  the  crown  in  capiie,  the  tenure  sus- 
pended by  the  conquest  of  the  Duchy  to  the  crown, 
leiog  now  conveyed  out  of  the    crown    under  the 
)uchy-seal  only,  which  hath  no  power  to  touch  or 
saiTy  any  interest,  whereof  the  King  was  vested  in 
ight  of  the  crown,  is  now  so  severed  and  disjoined 
rem  the  ancient  seigniory,  which  was  in  capiie,  as 
he  same  ancient  seigniory  is  revived,  and  so  the  new 
ieservation    void ;    because    the    manor    cannot    be 
charged  with  two  tenures. 

This  case  concemeth  one  of  the  greatest  and  fairest  The  King'* 
lowers  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  Kine^s  tenures,  and  l!""""?*, 
iiat  m  their  creation  ;  which  is  more  than  their  pre-  more  hurt 
nervation :  for  if  the  rules  and  maxims  of  law  in  the  {'.Jlj^n^f^" 
irst  raising  of  tenures  i?i  capite  be  weakened,  tliis  nips  J^w,  ibw 
he  flower  in  the  bud,  and  may  do  more  hurt  by  a  I'up^es"/ 
resolution  in  law,  than  the  losses,  which  the  King's  s^«*' »  ox 
enures  do  daily  receive  by  oblivion  or  suppression,  or  ^en^. ' 
he  neglect  of  officers,  or  the  iniquity  of  jurors,  or 
ithcr  Hke  blasts, whereby  they  are  continually  shaken  ; 
d  therefore  it  behoveth  us  of  the  King's  council  to 
ave  a  special  care  of  this  case,  as  much  as  in  us  is, 
give  satisfaction  to  the  court*     Therefore  before  I 
some  to  argue  these  two  points  particularly,  I  will 
ipeak  something  of  the  favour  of  law  towards  tenures 
Iti  capiUy  as  that  which  will  give  a  force  and  edge  to 
dl  that  I  shall  speak  afterwards. 
\    The  constitution  of  thi^kingdom  appeareth  to  be  no  land  m 

Pfi-ee  monarchy  in  nothhig  better  than  in  this  ;  that  *J'^  ^^S' 

as  there  is  no  land  oi  the  subject  that  is  cimrged  to  toe  EmgiaDd 

-xrown  by  way  of  tribute,  or  tax,  or  talliage,  except  it  ^^^^^^^T^tH^ 

px;  set  by  parliament :  so  on  the  other  side  there  is  no  bute,  and 

land  of  the  subject,  but  is  charged  to  the  crown  by  "[1^^^^^  i^^ 

tenure,  mediate  or  immediate,  and  that  by  the  gto\asv4s  >«^^  ^^ 
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of  the  common  law.  This  is  the  excellent  teni]ieT 
and  commixture  of  this  estate,  bearing  marks  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  King,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  from  tax,  whose  possessions  arefeodalia^  not 
tributaria. 

Tenures,  according  to  the  most  general  division, 
are  of  two  natures,  the  one  containing  matter  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  other  matter  of  profit :  that  of  protec- 
tion is  likewise  double^  di\nnc  protection  and  military. 
The  divine  protection  is  chiefly  procured  by  the  pray* 
ers  of  holy  and  devout  men  ;  and  great  pity  it  is,  that 
it  was  depraved  and  corrupted  with  superstition.  This 
begot  the  tenure  in  frankalmoigne,  which  though  in 
burden  it  is  less  than  in  socage,  yet  in  virtue  it  is  more 
than  knight's  service.  For  we  read  how,  during  the 
while  Moses  in  the  mount  held  up  his  hands,  the 
Hebrews  prevailed  in  battle ;  as  well  as  when  Elias 
prayed,  rain  came  after  drought,  which  made  the 
plough  go ;  so  that  I  hold  the  tenure  in  frankalmoigne 
in  the  first  institution  indifferent  to  knight's  service 
and  socage.  Setting  apart  this  tenure,  there  remain 
the  other  two,  that  of  knight's  serricc,  and  that  of 
socage  ;  the  one  tending  chiefly  to  defence  and  protec- 
tion, the  other  to  profit  and  maintenauce  of  life.  They 
are  all  three  comprehended  in  the  ancient  verse,  "  Tu 
semper  ora,  tu  protege,  tuque  labora."  But  between 
these  two  services,  knight's  service  and  socage,  the  law 
of  England  makes  a  great  difference;  for  this  kingdom, 
my  lordsj  is  a  state  ueither  effeminate,  nor  merchant- 
like;  but  the  laws  give  the  honour  unto  arms  and  mili- 
tary service,  like  the  laws  of  a  nation,  before  whom  Ju- 
lius Caesar  turned  his  back,  as  their  own  prophet  says; 
**  Territa  qusositis  ostendit  terga  Britannis.'*  And 
therefore  howsoever  men,  upon  husband-like  consider- 
ations of  profit,  esteem  of^cage  tenures;  yet  the  law, 
that  looketh  to  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
ceedeth  upon  considerations  of  estate,  giveth  the  pre- 
eminence altogether  to  knight's  service. 

We  see  that  the  wardj  who  is  ward  for  knight's  ser- 
vice land,  is  accounted  in  law  disparaged,  if  he  be  ten- 
dered a  marriage  of  the  burgliers  parentage :  and  we 
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see  that  the  knight's  fees  were  by  the  ancient  laws  the 
materials  of  all  nobility :  for  that  it  appears  by  divers 
records  how  many  knights  fees  should  by  computation 
go  to  a  barony,  and  so  to  an  earldom.  Nay,  we  see 
that  in  the  very  summons  of  parliament,  the  knights 
of  the  shire  are  required  to  be  chosen  ''  mihtes  gladio 
icincti ;  "  so  as  the  very  call,  though  it  were  to  council, 
bears  a  mark  of  arras  and  habiliments  of  war.  To 
conclude,  the  whole  composition  of  this  warlike  na- 
tion, and  the  favours  of  law  ^  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  military  virtue  and  service. 

But  now  farther,  amongst  the  tenures  by  knight's 
service,  that  of  the  King  in  capite  is  the  most  high 
and  worthy;  and  the  reason  is  double ;  partly  because 
it  is  held  of  the  King's  crown  and  person ;  and  partly 
because  the  law  createth  such  a  privity  between  the 
line  of  the  crown  and  the  inheritors  of  such  tenancies, 
as  there  cannot  be  an  alienation  without  the  King's 
licence,  the  penalty  of  which  alienation  was  by  the 
common  law  the  forfeittu-e  of  the  state  itself,  and  by 
the  statute  of  E.  Ill,  is  reduced  to  tine  and  seisure. 
And  although  this  also  has  been  unworthily  termed 
by  the  vulgar^  not  capite^  captivity  and  thraldom  ;  yet 
that  which  they  count  bondage,  the  law  counteth  ho- 
\  nour,  like  to  the  case  of  tenants  in  tail  of  the  King's 
\  advancement,  which  is  a  great  restraint  by  the  statute 
of  34  H.  VIII.  but  yet  by  that  statute  it  is  imputed 
for  an  honour.  This  favour  of  law  to  the  tenure  by 
knight's  service  in  capite  produceth  this  effect,  that 
wheresoever  there  is  no  express  service  effectually  H- 
mited,  or  wheresoever  that,  which  was  once  limited, 
faileth,  the  law  evermore  supplieth  a  tenure  by  knight's 
service  in  capite;  if  it  be  a  blank  once^ — that  the  law 
must  till  it  up,  the  law  ever  with  her  own  hand  writes, 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite.  And  therefore  44  E.  3.C 
the  resolution  was  notable  by  the  judges  of  both ' 
benches,  that  where  the  King  confinned  to  his  farmers 
tenants  for  life,  "  tenend'  per  servitia  debita,"  this  was  a 
tenure  in  capite :  for  other  services  are  sermiia  re- 
quisita^  required  by  the  words  of  patents  or  grants ; 
but  that  only  is  servitium  debit um^  by  the  rules  of  la^ . 
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The  course  therefore  that  I  will  hold  in  the  pioat 
of  the  first  niaiii  iK^int,  shall  be  this.  Fii*fit,  I  will 
shew,  maintain,  and  fortify  my  former  ground*,  tliat 
wheresoever  the  law  createth  the  tenure  of  the  King, 
the  law  hatli  no  variety,  but  always  raiseth  a  tenim 
in  capite^ 

Secondly,  that  in  the  case  present,  there  is  not  any 
such  tenure  expressed,  as  can  take  place,  and  exeluile 
the  tenure  in  law,  but  that  there  is  as  it  were  a  lafwe 
to  the  law. 

And  lastly,  I  will  shew  in  what  cases  the  foruier 
general  rule  receiveth  sonie  shew  of  exception ;  and 
will  shew  the  difference  between  them  and  our  case; 
wherein  F  shall  include  an  answer  to  all  that  hath  been 
said  ou  the  other  side. 

For  my  first  proposition   I   will  divide  into  fotir 
branches:  first,  I  say,  where  there  is  no  tenure  re- 
served, the  law  createth  a  tenure  in  capite;  secondly^ 
where  the  tenure  is  uncertain  \  thirdly,  where  th€ 
tenure  reserved  is   impossible  or  repugnant  to  law; 
and  lastly,  where  a  tenure  once  created  is  afterwards 
extinct, 
fer  Pri*?f        For  the  first,  if  the  King  give  lands  and  say  nothing 
^Ji!r^lu^oi  the  tenure;  this  is  a  tenure  in  capite;  nay,  if  the 
r,  f.  3,  b.     King  give  whiteacre,  and  blackacre,  and  reserves  t 
teniu-e  only  of  whiteacre,  and  that  a  tenure  expressed 
to  be  in  socage ;  yet  you  shall  not  for  fellowship  sake, 
because  they  are  in  one  patent,  intend  the  like  tenure 
of  blackacre ;  but  that  shall  be  held  in  capite. 

So  if  the  King  gmut  land,  held  as  of  a  manor,  with 
warranty,  and  a  special  clause  of  recompense,  and  the 
tenant  be  impleaded,  and  recover  in  value,  this  land 
shall  be  held  in  capite^  and  not  of  the  manor. 

So  if  the  King  exchange  the  manor  of  Dale  for  the 
manor  of  Sale,  which  is  held  in  socage,  although  it  be 
by  the  word  ercambium ;  yet  that  goeth  to  equality 
of  the  state,  not  of  the  teniure,  and  the  manor  of 
Dale,  if  no  tenure  be  expressed,  shall  be  held  in  ca- 
pite.    So  much  for  silence  of  tenure. 

For  the  second  branch,  which  is  incertainty  of  te- 
nure ;  first,  where  an  ignoramus  is  found  by  office, 


his  by  the  oommon  law  is  a  tenure  in  capite^  which 
u  most  for  the  King's  benefit ;  and  the  presiimption 
►f  law  is  so  strong,  that  it  atnouiits  to  a  direct  find- 5  Mm. 
ing  or  affirmative,  and  the  party  shall  have  a  nega-  ^^^^\y  ^^ 
tive  or  traverse,  which  is  somewhat  strange  to  a  thing  aoe'    ^^^^ 
definite. 

So  if  in  ancient  time,  one  held  of  the  King,  as  of 

manor  by  knight's  service,  and  the  land  return  to 
ihe  King  by  attainder,  and  then  the  King  granteth  it 
tenend*  per  fidelitatem  tantum,"  and  it  retumeth 
he  second  time  to  the  King,  and  the  King  granteth  Austin's 

"  per  servitia  antehac  consueta;"  now  because  of*"^*^''- 
;he  incertainty  neither  service  shall  take  place,  and 
;he  tenure  shall  be  in  capiie,  as  was  the  opinion  of 
jrou,  my  lord  chief  justice,  where  you  were  commis- 
lioner  to  find  an  ofiice  after  Austin's  death. 

So  if  the  King  grant  land  "  ten  end'  de  manerio  de 
East  Greenwich  vel  de  honore  dc  Hampton  ;  *'  this  is 
roid  for  the  non-certainty,  and  shall  be  held  of  the 
King  i?i  capiie. 

For  the  third  branch,  if  the  King  limit  land  to  be33H,6.c,7, 
discharged  of  tenure,  as  '*  absque  aliquo  inde  red- 
^lendo,"  this  is  a  tenure  in  €apite\  and  yet  if  one 
should  go  to  the  next,  ad  prodimum^  it  should  be  a 
Socage,  for  the  least  is  next  to  none  at  all :  but  you 
TOay  not  take  the  King's  grant  by  argument ;  but 
where  they  cannot  take  place  cfiectually  and  punctu- 
ally, as  they  are  expressed,  there  you  shall  resort 
wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  law. 

So  if  the  King  grant  land  *'  tenend'  si  frankment  i4H.6.f.i«, 
come  il  en  son  corone,"  this  is  a  tenure  in  capite. 

If  land  be  given  to  be  held  of  a  lordship  not  capa-  MerefeiidV 
We,  as  of  Salisbury  plain,  or  a  corporation  not  in  esse^  ^^' 
or  of  the  manor  of  a  subject,  this  is  a  tenure  in  capitc. 

So  if  land  be  given  to  hold  by  impossible  ser\ice, 
as  by  performing  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire, 
"which  no  man  can  do  but  the  sheriff^  and  fealty  for  all 
service,  this  is  a  tenure  in  capite. 

For  the  foiu*th  branch,  which  cometh  nearest  to  our 
case ;  let  us  see  where  a  seigniory  was  once,  and  is 
after  extinguished ;  this  may  be  in  two  matmeis,  Vsi^ 
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release  in  fact,  or  by  unity  of  possession,  which  is  a 

release  or  discharge  in  law. 

Vide  30  H.      And  therefore  let  the  case  be,  that  the  Kingre- 

H. 7.^^13!  l^^^h  to  h^s  tenant  that  holds  of  him  in  socage;  this 

'  '  '    '  release  is  good,  and  the  tenant  shall  hold  now  m 

capite,  for  the  former  tenure  being  discharged,  tlie 

tenure  in  law  ariseth. 

1 E.  3.  f.  4.      So  the  case,  which  is  in  1  E.  III.  a  fine  is  levied  to 

fine  accept,  j  g  j^  ^^  ^^^  remainder  ouster  to  the  King,  the 

state  tail  shall  be  held  in  capite^  and  the  first  tenancy, 

if  it  were  in  socage,  by  the  unity  of  the  tenancy,  ^jrau 

be  discharged,  and  a  new  raised  thereupon:  and  t}ie^- 

fore  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  query  in  Dyer  no  law/' 

4et5P.M.      Thus  much  for  my  major  proposition ;  now  fo^;  tl^ 

minor,  or  the  assumption,  it  is  this :  first,  that  tiie  fiofl 

in  question  is  discharged  of  tenure  by  the  purchaub^^ 

the  manor ;  then  that  the  reservation  of  the  dirfide 

^:?  ^  ^po^  the  manor  cannot  possibly  inure  to  the  tenaiK^t 

•?;i,fcr/i*nd'th6n  if  a  corruption  be  of  the  first  tenure,  andod 

^neration  of  the  new;  then  cometh  in  the  teniird  /^ 

normam  /e^i*,. which  is  in  capite.  \''       \" 

And  the  course  of  my  proof  shall  bie  ab  enumera- 

twne  partium,  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  mort 

fordble  kinds  of  argument. 

If  this  ^rcel  of  land  be  held  by  fealty  and  rent 
tantum,  either  it  is  the  old  fealty  before  the  purcfrasel 
of  the  manor,  or  it  is  the  new  fealty  reserved  and  ex- 
pressed upon  the  grant  of  the  manor ;  or  it  is  a  netr 
fealty  raised  by  intendment  of  law  in  conformity  and 
congruity  of  the  fealty  reserved  upon  the  manor;  but 
none  of  these,  ergo,  etc. 

That  it  should  be  the  old  fealty,  is  void  of  sense; 
for  it  is  not  ad  eosdem  terminos.  The  first  fealty  was 
between  the  tenancy  and  the  manor,  that  tenure  is  by 
the  unity  extinct.  Secondly,  that  was  a  tenure  of  a 
manor,  this  is  a  tenure  in  gross.  Thirdly,  the  rent  of 
26/.  \0s.  must  needs  be  new,  and  will  you  have  a  new 
rent  with  an  old  fealty?  These  things  are  portenta  in 
lege ;  nay  I  demand,  if  the  tenure  of  the  tenanc^i 
Low's  tenure,  had  been  by  knight's  service,  would 
you  have  said  that  had  remained  ?     No,  but  that  it 
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ra.s  altered  by  the  new  reservation ;  ergo^  no  colour 
of  the  old  fealty. 
■      That  it  cannot  be  tlie  new  fealty  is  also  manifest; 
Hfor  the  new  reservatioii  is  upon  the  manor,  and  this  is 
BO  part  of  the  manor :  for  if  it  had  escheated  to  the 
Hviiig  in  an  ordiiiiiry  escheat,  or  come  to  him  upon  a 
^nortmain,  in  these  cases  it  had  come  in  lieu  of  the 
seigniory,  and   been    parcel  of  the   manor,   and   so 
within  the  reservation,  but  clearly  not  upon  a  pur- 
chase iu  fact* 

Again,  the  reservation  cannot  inure,  but  upon  that 
which  is  granted;  and  this  tenancy  was  never  granted, 
but  was  in  the  tenant  before;  and  therefore  no  colour 
it  should  come  under  the  reservation.  But  if  it  be 
said,  that  nevertheless  the  seigniory  of  that  tenancy 
was  parcel  of  the  maBor,  and  is  also  granted ;  and 
although  it  be  extinct  in  substance,  yet  it  may  be  in  9  eUz. 
esse  as  to  the  King's  service :  this  deserveth  answer ;  ^P^«' 
for  this  assertion  may  be  colourably  inferred  out  of 
Carr*s  case. 

King  Edw.VL  grants  a  manor,  rendering  94/,  rent 
in  fee  farm  tenendum  de  East  Greenwich  in  socage ; 
and  after,  Queen  Mary  granteth  these  rents  amongst 
other  things  tenendum  in  capite,  and  the  grantee  re- 
leased to  the  heir  of  the  tenant;  yet  the  rent  shall 
be  in  esse^  as  to  the  King,  but  the  land,  saith  the 
book,  shall  be  deviseable  by  the  statute  for  the  whole, 
as  not  held  in  capiie. 
L  And  so  the  case  of  the  honour  of  Pickeringe,  where  S5  Ags.  pi, 
^he  King  gi'anted  the  bailywick  rendering  rent ;  and  ^^" 
after  granted  the  honour,  and  the  bailywick  became 
forfeited,  and  the  grantee  took  forfeiture  thereof, 
whereby  it  was  extinct;  yet  the  rent  remaineth  as  to 
the  King  out  of  the  bailywick  extinct, 
L  These  two  eases  partly  make  not  against  us,  and 
partly  make  for  us:  there  be  two  differences  that  avoid 
them.  First,  there  tlie  tenures  or  rents  are  in  esse  in 
those  cases  for  the  King's  benefit,  and  here  they  should 
be  in  esse  to  the  King's  prejudice,  who  should  other- 
wise have  a  more  beneficial  tenure.  Again,  in  these 
cases  the  first  reservation  was  of  a  thing  in  esse*  a\* 
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the  time  of  the  reservation;  atnd  then  there  is  no 
reason  the  act  subsequent  of  the  King's  tenant  should 
prejudice  the  King's  interest  once  vested  and  settled: 
but  here  the  reservation  was  never  good,  because  it  is 
out  of  a  thing  extinct  in  the  instant. 

But  the  plain  reason  which  tumeth  Carr'scase 
mainly  for  us,  is ;  for  that  where  the  tenure  is  of  a 
rent  or  seigniory,  which  is  afterwards  drowned  or  ex- 
tinct in  the  land ;  yet  the  law  judgeth  the  same  Tent 
or  seigniory  to  be  in  esse,  as  to  support  the  tenure: 
but  of  what  ?  Only  of  the  said  rent  or  seigniory,  and 
never  of  the  land  itself;  for  the  land  shall  be  hfeld  by 
the  same  tenure  it  was  before.  And  so  is  the  rule  of 
Carr's  case,  where  it  is  adjudged,  that  though  the 
rent  be  held  in  capite^  yet  the  land  was  neverthetes 
deviseable  for  the  whole,  as  no  ways  charged  with 
that  tenure. 

Why  then,  in  our  case,  let  the  fealty  be  r^fteived 
out  of  the  seigniory  extinct,  yet  that  toucheth  not  at 
all  the  land :  and  then  of  necessity  the  land  must  be 
also  held ;  and  therefore  you  must  seek  out  a  new 
tenure  for  the  land,  and  that  must  be  in  capite. 

And  let  this  be  noted  once  for  all,  that  our  case  is 
not  like  the  common  cases ,  of  a  menalty  extinct, 
where  the  tenant  shall  hold  of  the  lord,  as  the  mean 
held  before ;  as  where  the  menalty  is  granted  to  tile 
tenant,  or  where  the  tenancy  is  granted  to  the  mean, 
or  where  the  menalty  descendeth  to  the  tenant,  or 
where  the  menalty  is  forejudged.  In  all  these 
cases  the  tenancy,  I  grant,  is  held  as  the  menalty 
was  held  before,  and  the  difference  is  because  there 
was  an  old  seigniory  in  being ;  which  remaineth  nn- 
touched  and  unaltered,  save  that  it  is  drawn  a  degree 
nearer  to  the  land,  so  as  there  is  no  question  in  the 
world  of  a  new  tenure ;  but  in  our  case  there  was 
no  lord  paramount,  for  the  manor  itself  was  in  the 
crown,  and  not  held  at  all,  nor  no  s^gniory  of  the 
manor  in  esse;  so  as  the  question  is  wholly  upon  the 
creation  of  a  new  seigniory,  and  not  upon  the  oonti- 
Buance  of  an  old. 

For  the  third  co\it^,  t\v^\>  1ik\e\^>»  ^<^d  «cmM  a 


lew  distinct  tenure  by  fealty  of  this  parcel,  guided  by 
;he  express  tenure  upon  the  manor;  it  is  the  probablest 
Sfsourse  of  the  three :  but  yet  if  the  former  authorities, 
I  have  alledged,  be  well  understood  and  marked,  they 
hew  the  law  plainly,  that  it  cannot  be  j  for  you  shall 
ever  take  the  King  s  grant  ad  idem  and  not  ad  shnik^ 
or  ad  proximum :  no  more  than  in  the  case  of  th€ 
absque  aliquo  reddendo,  or  as  free  as  the  crown  ;  who 
»rould  not  say  that  in  those  cases  it  should  amount  to 
a  socage  tenure  ?  for  mifumum  esi  fiihiio  prox'nnum : 
lud  yet  they  are  tenures  by  knight's  service  in  capite. 
3o  if  the  king  by  one  patent  pass  two  acres,  and  a 
fealty  reserved  but  upon  the  one  of  them,  you  shall 
ot  resort  to  this  **  ut  expressum  servitiura  rcgat,  vel 
declaret  taeituin."  No  more  shall  yon  in  onr  case 
'mply  that  the  express  tenure  reserved  upon  the  manor 
shall  govern  or  declare  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy^  or 

rontrol  the  intendment  of  law  concerning  the  same. 
Now^  will  I  answer  the  cases,  which  give  sotne  sha- 
'  dow  on  the  contrary  side,  and  shew  they  have  their 
^particular  reasons,  and  do  not  impugn  our  case. 
I  Firstj  if  the  Kmg  have  land  by  attainder  of  treason, 
land  grant  the  land  to  he  held  of  himself,  and  of  other 
Llords,  this  is  no  new  tenure  per  3iormam  iegis  commti- 
Pfiij ;  but  the  old  tenure  per  normain  statuth  which 
taketh  away  the  intendment  of  the  common  law ;  for 

I  the  statute  directeth  it  so,  and  othermse  the  King 
shall  do  a  wrong. 
So  if  the  King  grant  land  parcel  of  the  demesne  of 
a  manor  tenendum  de  nobis,  or  reserving  no  tenure  at 
all,  this  is  a  tenure  of  the  manor  or  of  the  honour,  and 
not  in  capite:  for  here  the  more  vehement  presumption 
controUetli  the  less ;  for  the  law  doth  presume  the 
King  hath  no  intent  to  dismember  it  from  the  manor, 

I  and  so  to  lose  his  court  and  the  perquisites. 
So  if  the  King  grant  land  tenendum  by  a  rose  pro  f^  h.  e.f, 
mnnibus  stroitiis :  this  is  not  like  the  cases  of  the  abs-  ^"^^  9- 
ejue  aliquo  inde  reddendo,  or  as  free  as  the  crown :  for 

I  pro  omnibus  servitiis  shall  be  intended  for  all  express 
genace ;  whereas  fealty  is  incident,  and  passeth  tacit, 
and  so  it  is  no  impossible  or  repugnant  refeenratio^. 
It  2 
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The  case  of  the  frankalmoigtie,  I  mean  tbe  case 
where  the  King  grants  lands  of  the  Templers  to  J.& 
to  bold  as  the  Templers  did,  which  cannot  be  frank- 
almoigne ;  and  yet  hath  been  rnled  to  be  no  tenure  by 
knight's  service  in  capite,  but  only  a  socage  tenure,  ifl 
easily  answered  ;  for  that  the  frankalmoifijne  is  but  a 
species  of  a  tenure  in  socage  with  a  privilege,  so  the 
privilege  cea^jseth^  and  the  tenure  remains. 

To  conclude  therefore^  I  sinn  up  my  arguments 
thus.  My  major  is,  where  calamus  iegis  doth  write 
the  tenure,  it  is  knight's  service  in  capite*  My 
minor  is,  this  tenure  is  left  to  tbe  law ;  ergo  this  te- 
nure is  in  capile. 

For  the  second  point,  I  will  first  speak  of  i%  accoid* 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and  then  upon 
the  statutes  of  the  duchy- 
First  I  do  grant,  that  where  a  seigniory  and  a  te- 
nancy, or  a  rent  and  land,  or  trees  and  land,  or  tbe  like 
primitive  and  secondary  interest  are  conjoined  in  one 
person,  yea  though  it  be  in  autre  droit;  yet  if  it  be  of 
like  perdurable  estate,  they  are  so  extinct,  as  by  aet 
in  law^  they  may  be  revived,  but  by  grant  they  cannot. 
For  if  a  man  have  a  seigniory  in  his  own  right,  and 
the  land  descend  to  bis  wite^  and  his  wife  dietb  with- 
out issue,  tbe  seigniory  is  revived  ;  but  if  he  will  make 
a  feoffment  in  fee,  saving  his  rent,  he  cannot  do  it 
But  there  is  a  great  difference,  and  let  it  be  well  ob- 
served, between  autre  capacitie  and  auire  droit ;  foi 
in  case  of  aut?^e  capacitie  tbe  interests  are  contigua^ 
and  not  continua^  conjoined,  but  not  confounded,  And 
therefore  if  tbe  master  of  an  hospital  have  a  seigniory, 
and  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  St.  Alban's  have  a 
tenancy,  and  the  master  of  the  hospital  be  made 
mayor,  and  the  mayor  grant  away  the  tenancy  under 
the  seal  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  the  seigniory 
of  the  hospital  is  revived. 

So  between  natural  capacity  and  poKtic,  if  a  mao 
have  a  seigniory  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  a  bishop  is 
tenant,  and  the  lord  is  made  bishop,  and  the  bishop 
before  the  statute  grants  away  the  land  under  the 
cbapter*s  seal,  tbe  seis^n^or^  i^  xem^. 


The  same  reason  is  between  the  capacity  of  the 

crown  and  the  capacity  of  the  duchy,  which  is  in  the 

King's  natuml  capacity,  though  ilhistrated  with  some 

privileges  of  the  crown ;  if  the  King  have  the  seig- 

Biiory  in  the  right  of  his  crown,  and  the  tenancy  in  the 

feght  of  the  dnchy,  as  our  case  is,  and  make  a  feoff- 

■nent  of  the  tenancy,  the  tenure  must  be  revived  ;  and 

■fchis  is  by  the  ground  of  the  common  law.     But  the 

case  is  the  more  strong  by  reason  of  the  statute  of 

1  H.IV.  S  H.  V.  and  1  H.VIL  of  the  duchy,  by 

which  the  duchy-seal  is  enabled  to  pass  lands  of  the 

Huchy,  but  no  ways  to  touch  the  crown  :  and  whether 

Hhe  King  be  in  actual  possession  of  the  thing  that 

nihaiild  pass,  or  have  only  a  right,  or  a  condition,  or  a 

thing  in  suspense,  as  our  case  is,  all  is  one;  for  that  seal 

will  not  extinguish  so  much  as  a  spark  of  that  which 

E\  in  the  right  of  the  crown ;  and  so  a  plain  revivor. 
And  if  it  be  said  that  a  mischief  will  follow^;  for  that 
poll  every  duchy  patent  men  shall  not  know-how  to 
bold,  because  men  must  go  back  to  the  ancient  tenure 
and  not  rest  in  the  tcniire  limited :  for  this  mischief 
there  grows  an  easy  remedy,  which  likewise  is  now  in 

kise,  which  is  to  take  both  seals,  and  then  all  is  safe. 
Secondly,  as  the  King  cannot  under  the  duchy-seal 
grant  away  his  ancient  seigniory  in  the  right  of  his 
crown ;  so  he  cannot  make  any  new  reservation  by 
that  seal,  and  so  of  necessity  it  falleth  to  the  law  to 
make  the  tenure :  for  every  reservation  must  be  of 

^he  nature  of  that  that  passeth,  as  a  dean  and  chapter 
tennot  grant  land  of  the  chapter,  and  reserve  a  rent 
to  the  dean  and  his  heirs,  nor  e  converso :  nor  no  more 
can  the  King  grant  land  of  the  duchy  under  that  seal, 
and  reserve  a  tenure  to  the  crow^i :  and  therefore  it  is 
warily  put  in  the  end  of  the  case  of  the  duchy  in  the 
commentaries,  where  it  is  said,  if  the  King  make  a 
feoffinent  of  the  duchy  land»  the  feoffee  shall  hold  in 
capita  ;  but  not  a  word  of  that  it  should  be  by  way  of 
express  reservation,  but  upon  a  feoffment  simply,  the 

I  law  shall  work  it  and  supply  it. 
''    To  conclude,  there  is  direct  authority  in  the  pointy 
but  that  it  is  via  versa;  and  it  was  the  1jis\\o\^  oi  Sa* 
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lisbury's  case:  The  King  had  in  the  right  of  the  ducby 
a  rent  issuing  out  of  land,  which  was  monastery  land, 
which  he  had  in  the  right  of  the  crown,  and  granted 
away  the  land  under  the  great  seal  to  the  bishop ;  and 
yet  nevertheless  the  rent  continued  to  the  duchy,  and 
so  upon  great  and  grave  advice  it  was  in  the  duchy  de- 
creed :  so  as  your  lordship  seeth,  whether  you  take  tbe 
tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  the  tenure  of  the  manor,  this 
land  must  be  held  in  capite.    And  therefore,  etc. 


CASE 

OF 


REVOCATION  OF  USES, 

IN   THE    king's   bench. 


The  Case  shortly  put^  without  names  or  dates  more  than  oj 
necessity y  is  this. 

Sir  John  Stanhope  conveys  the  manor  of  Burrough- 
ash  to  his  lady  for  part  of  her  jointure,  and  intending, 
as  is  manifest,  not  to  restrain  himself,  nor  his  son, 
from  disposing  some  proportion  of  that  land  according 
to  their  occasions,  so  as  my  lady  were  at  no  loss  by  the 
exchange,  inserteth  into  the  conveyance  a  power  of 
revocation  and  alteration  in  this  manner;  provided 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  himself  and  his  son  succes- 
sively to  alter  and  make  void  the  uses,  and  to  limit 
and  appoint  new  uses,  so  it  exceed  not  the  value  of 
20/.  to  be  computed  after  the  rents  then  answered : 
and  that  immediately  after  such  declarati6n,  or  making 
void,  the  feoffees  shall  stand  seised  to  such  new  uses ; 
Ita  quod  he  or  his  son,  within  six  months  after  such 
declaration,  or  making  void,  shall  assure,  within  the 
same  town,  *f  tantum  terrarum  et  tenementorum,  et 
similis  valoris,"  as  were  revoked,  to  the  uses  expressed 
in  the  first  conveyance. 

Sir  John  Stanhope  his  son  revokes  the  land  in  Bur- 
rough-ash,  and  other  parcels  not  exceeding  the  value 
of  20/.  and  within  six  months  assures  to  my  lady  and 
to  the  former  uses  Burton-joice  and  other  lands ;  and 
the  jury  have  found  that  the  lands  revoked  contain 
twice  so  much  in  number  of  acres,  and  twice  so  much 
in  yearly  value,  as  the  new  lands,  but  yet  that  the  new 
lands  are  rented  at  21/.  and  find  the  lands  of  Bur- 
rough-ash,  now  out  of  lease  formerly  made ;  axid  \Xi^^ 
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no  notice  of  this  new  assurance  was  given  before  the 
ejectment,  but  only  that  Sir  John  Stanhope  had  h 
word  told  his  mother,  that  such  an  assurance  was  made, 
not  shewing  or  delivering  the  deed. 

The  question  is,  Whether  Burrough-asb  be  well 
revoked?  Whicli  question  divides  itself  into 
three  points. 

First,  whether  the  Ha  quod  be  a  void  and  idle 
clause  ?  for  if  so,  then  there  needs  no  new  assurance, 
but  the  revocation  is  absolute  per  se. 

The  next  is,  if  it  be  an  effectual  clause,  whether  it 
be  pursued  or  no?  wherein  the  question  wiU  rest, 
whether  the  value  of  the  re-asstired  lands  shall  be 
only  computed  by  rents  ? 

And  the  third  is^  if  in  other  points  it  should  be  well 
pursued,  yet  whether  the  revocation  can  work  until  a 
sufficient  notice  of  the  new  assurance  ? 

And  I  shall  prove  plainly,  that  iia  quad  stands  well 
with  the  power  of  revocation  ;  and  if  it  should  fall  to 
the  ground,  it  draws  all  the  rest  of  the  clause  with  it, 
and  makes  the  whole  void,  and  cannot  be  void  alone 
by  itself 

I  shall  prove  likewise  that  the  value  must  needs  be 
accounted  not  a  tale  value,  or  an  arithmetical  value  by 
the  rent,  but  a  true  value  in  quantity  and  quality. 

And  lastly,  that  a  notice  is  of  necessity,  as  this 
case  is. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  it  is  a  great  power  of  wit  to- 
make  clear  things  doubtful ;  but  it  is  the  true  use  rf 
vrit  to  make  doubtful  things  clear,  or  at  least  to  mash- 
tain  things  that  are  clear,  to  be  clear,  as  they  %S^ 
And  in  that  kind  I  conceive  my  labour  will  be  in  this 
case,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  case  rather  of  novelty  than 
difficulty,  and  therefore  may  require  argument,  but  will 
not  endure  much  argument:  but  to  speak  plainly  to  my 
understanding,  as  the  case  hath  no  equity  in  it,  I 
might  say  piety,  so  it  hath  no  great  doubt  in  law. 

First  therefore  this  it  is,  that  I  affirm,  that  the 
clause,  so  that,  iia  quod,  containing  the  recompense, 
governs  the  clause  precedent  of  the  power,  and  that  it 
inaJices  it  wait  and  cxipect  ot\v^xm'^  xWw  ^^  by  way  of 
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Inception,  but  the  effect  and'Joperation  is  suspended, 
till  that  part  also  be  performed  :  and  if  otherwise,  then 

say  plainly,  you  shall  not  construe  by  fractions  ;  but 
the  whole  clause  and  power  is  void,  not  ifi  imdo^  but  m 
toto.    Of  the  first  of  them  I  will  give  four  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
,liseth  to  transpose  words  according  to  the  sense ;  and 
Hot  so  much  to  respect  how  the  words  do  take  place, 
tut  how  the  acts,  which  are  guided  by  those  words, 
may  take  place. 

Hill  and  Granngers  case  comment  171.     A  man  HiJimd 
iu  August  niakes^  lease  rendering  10/.  rent  yearly  to  t^i-auuger'* 
Ibe  paid  at  the  feasts  of  Annunciation  and  Michaelmas;  Tin^^"' 
Ihese  words  shall  be  inverted  by  law,  as  if  they  had 
been  set  thus,  at  Michaelmas  and  the  Annnnciation  : 
for  else  he  cannot  have  a  rent  yearly;  for  there  will 
be  fourteen  months  to  the  first  year, 

Fitz- Williams's  case,  2  Jac.  Co.  p.  6.  f.  33,  it  was  Fit^.wii- 
oontained  iu  an  indentme  of  uses,  that  Sir  William '*Y*  c**' 
Fitz- Williams  should  have  power  to  alter  and  change,  ^.eXs^. 
revoke,  determine,  and  make  void  the  uses  limit^: 
the  words  are  placed  disorderly ;  for  it  is  in  nature^ 
fifst  to  determine  the  uses,  and  after^to  change  th^m 
l)y  limitation  of  new.     But  the  chief  question  being 
in  the  book,  whether  it  might  be  donc|by  the  same 
deed ;  it  is  admitted  and  thought  not  worth  the  spedk^ 
ing  to,  that  the  law  shall  marshal  the  acts  against  the; 
order  of  the  words,  that  is,  first  to  make  void,  then 
to  limit  f 

So  if  I  convey  land  and  covenant  witli  you  to  make 
farther  assurance,  so  that  you  require  it  of  me,  there 
though  the  request  be  placed  last,  yet  it  must  be  act- 
ed first. 

So  if  I  let  land  to  you  for  a  terra,  and  say  farther, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  you  to  take  twenty  timber- trees 
to  erect  a  new  tenement  upon  the  land,  so  that  my 
bailiff  do  assign  you  where  you  shall  take  them  ;  here 
tlie  assignment,  though  last  placed,  must  precede. 
And  therefore  the  (Tramniariaus  do  infer  well  upon 
the  word  period^  whicli  is  a  full  find  complete  clavv^ 
or  sentence,  that  it  is  *^  complexus  ovalioms  aiw.- 
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laris :  "  for  as  in  a  circle  there  is  not  priu^  nor  po4k* 
rius^  80  in  one  sentence  yon  shall  not  respect  the 
placing  of  words;  bnt  though  the  words  lie  in  length, 
yet  the  sense  is  ronntU  so  as  "  prima  erunt  novissima, 
ct  novissimn.  prima,"  For  though  you  cannot  speal 
all  at  once  so,  yet  yon  must  construe  and  judge  upon 
all  at  once. 

To  apply  this;  1  say  these  words,  so  thai,  though 
"  loco  et  textu  posteriora,"  yet  they  be  "  potestate  ct 
sensu  priora  :''  as  if  they  had  been  penned  thus,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  so  that  he 
assure  lands,  etc.  to  revoke ;  and  what  difference  be- 
tween, so  that  he  assurcj  he  may  revoke  -,  or,  he  may 
revoke,  so  that  he  assure  :  for  you  must  either  make 
the  so  that  to  be  precedent  or  void,  as  I  shall  tell  you 
anon,  ilnd  therefore  the  law  will  rather  invert  tlic 
words,  than  pervert  the  sense. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  in  the  cases  I  put,  it  is  left 
indefinite,  when  the  act  last  limited  shall  be  perform- 
ed ;  and  so  the  law  may  marshal  it,  as  it  may  stand 
with  possibihty ;  and  so  if  it  had  been  in  this  case  bo 
more  but,  so  thai  Sir  Thomas  or  John  should  assure 
new  lands,  and  no  time  spoken  of,  the  law  might  have 
intended  it  precedent.  But  in  this  case  it  is  predsa* 
ly  put  to  be  at  any  time  within  six  months  after  the 
dedaration,  and  therefore  you  cannot  vary  in  the  times. 

To  this  I  answ  er,  that  the  new  assurance  must  be 
in  deed  in  time  after  the  intrument  or  deed  of  the  de- 
daration  ;  but  on  the  other  side,  it  must  be  time  pre- 
cedent to  the  operation  of  the  law,  by  detcrniining  the 
uses  thereupon  :  so  as  ifc  is  not  to  be  applied  so  nnid 
to  the  declaration  itself,  but  to  the  warrant  of  the  de- 
claration. It  shall  be  lawiul,  so  that,  &c.  And  thii 
will  appear  more  plainly  by  my  second  reason,  to  which 
now  I  come ;  for  as  for  the  cavillation  upon  the  woid 
immediately^  I  will  speak  to  it  after. 

My  second  reason  therefore  is  out  of  the  use  and 
signification  of  this  conjunction  or  bond  of  speech,  io 
ihat:  for  no  man  will  make  any  great  doubt  of  it,  if 
the  words  had  been  si^  if  Sir  Thomas  shall  within  six 
months  of  suclci  declaialvon  t^>u^'e;^\  but  that  it  raiut 
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have  been  intended  precedent ;  yet  if  you  mark  it 
bvell,  these  words  iia  quod  and  si,  howsoever  in  pro- 
priety the  ita  quod  may  seem  suhsequeni  >»and  the  si 
precedent,  yet  they  both  bow  to  the  sense. 
^    So  we  see  in  4  Edw,  VI.  Colthurst's  case, 


a  man  4  e.  6.  pl 


s^aseth  to  J.  S,  a  house,  **  si  ipse  vellet  habitare,  et  re-  S^^J^V^** 
idens  esse ; "  there  the  word  si  amounts  to  a  condi-cabe, 
ion  subsequent ;  for  he  could  not  be  resident  before 
le  took  the  state;  and  so  via  verm  may  ita  quod  be 
irecedent,  for  else  it  must  be  idle  or  void.     But  I  go 
arther,  for  I  say  ita  quod,  though  it  be  good  w^ords  of 
iBonditiou,  yet  more  properly  it  is  neither  condition, 
[precedeut,  nor  subsequent,  but  rather  a  qualification, 
for  form^  or  adherent  to  the  acts,  whereto  it  is  joined, 
imd  made  part  of  their  essence,  which  will  appear 
evidently  by  other  cases.     For  allow  it  hud  been  thus, 
^o  that  the  deed  of  deciaration  be  inroUed  within  six 
inonths,  this  is  all  one,  as  by  deed  iuroUed  within  six 
months,  as  it  is  said  in  Digg's  case,  42Eliz.  £  173,  that  Digg'ica«c. 
3y  deed  indented  to  be  inrolled  is  all  one  with  deed  ^YTmi 
Indented  and  inrolled.     It  is  but  a  modus  faciendi.  a 
description,  and  of  the  same  nature  is  the  ita  quod : 
iio  if  it  had  been  thus,  it  shall  be  laiiful  for  Sir  Thomas 
to  declare,  so  that  the  declaiation  be  with  the  consent 
©f  my  lord  chief  justice,  is  it  not  all  one  with  the  more 
compendious  form  of  penning,  that  Sir  Thomas  shall 
declare  with  the  consent  of  my  lord  chief  justice?    And 
if  it  had  been  thus,  so  that  Sir  John  within  six  months 
after  such  declaration  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  my 
lord  chief  justice,  should  not  the  uses  have  expected? 
But  these  you  will  say  are  forms  and  circumstances 
annexed  to  the  cx}nvcyance  required :  why  surely  any    " 
collateral  matter  coupled  by  the  ita  quod  is  as  strong  ? 
If  the  ita  quod  had  been,  that  Sir  John  Stanhope 
within  six  months  should  have  paid  my  lady  1000/. 
or  entered  into  bond  never  more  to  disturb  her,  or  the 
like,  all  these  make  but  oneiutire  idea  or  notion,  how 
that  his  power  should  not  be  categorical,  or  simple  at 
pleasure,  but  hypothetical,  and  qualified,  and  restrain- 
ed, that  is  to  say,  not  tlie  one  without  the  other,  awd 
I  they  are  pai  tv  'nicorporatvA  into  the  nature  am\  es^ew^t  i 
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The  third  reason  is  the  justice  of  tlie  law  in  taking 
words  so,  as  do  material  part  of  the  parties  intent  pe- 
rish ;  for,  atf^ne  saith,  "  prrestat  t^rquere  verba  quam 
homines/'  hetter  wrest  words  out  of  place,  than  my 
lady  Stanhope  out  of  her  jointure,  that  was  meant  to 
her.  And  therefore  it  is  elegantly  said  in  Fitz-Wil* 
liams's  case,  which  I  vouched  before,  though  words  be 
contradictory,  and,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  book,  **  pug* 
nant  tanquam  ex  diametro ; "  yet  the  law  delighteth 
to  make  atonement,  as  well  between  words  as  between 
parties,  and  will  reconcile  them  so  as  they  may  stand, 
and  abhorreth  a  vacuum^  as  well  as  nature  abhorretb 
it ;  and  as  nature  to  avoid  a  vacuum  will  draw  siib- 
stances  contrary  to  their  propriety,  so  will  the  law  draw 
words*  Therefore  saith  Littleton,  if  I  make  a  feoff- 
ment reddendo  rent  to  a  stranger,  this  is  a  condition  to 
the  feoffor,  rather  than  it  shall  be  void,  which  is  quite 
cross;  it  sounds  a  rent,  it  works  a  condition,  it  is  limited 
to  a  third  person,  it  inureth  to  the  feoflFor;  and  yet  the 
law  favoureth  not  conditions,  but  to  avoid  a  vacuum. 
45E. ».  So  in  the  case  of  45  E»  IIL  a  man  gives  land  is 

frank-marriage,  the  remainder  in  fee.  The  frank- 
marriage  is  first  put,  and  that  can  be  but  by  tenure  of 
the  donor ;  yet  rather  than  the  remainder  shoidd  be 
void,  though  it  be  last  placed,  the  frank-marriage  be- 
ing but  a  privilege  of  estate  shall  be  destroyed. 

So  SS  H/VL  Tresshani's  case :  the  King  granteth  i 
wardship,  before  it  fall ;  good,  because  it  cannot  inure 
by  covenant,  and  if  it  should  not  be  good  by  plea,  as 
the  book  tenns  it,  it  were  void ;  so  that,  no,  not  in  the 
King's  case,  the  law  will  not  admit  words  to  be  void. 

So  then  the  intent  appears  most  plainly,  that  thii 
act  of  Sir  John  should  be  actus  geminus^  a  kind  cf 
twine  to  take  back,  and  to  give  back,  and  to  make  an 
exchange,  and  not  a  resumption ;  and  therefore  upon 
a  conceit  of  repugnancy,  to  take  the  one  part,  which 
is  the  privation  of  my  lady's  jointure,  and  not  the 
other,  which  is  the  restitution  or  compensation,  were 
a  thing  utterly  injurious  m  matter,  and  absurd  in 
construction. 

The  fourth  reason  \^  owi  oi  \\\^  \vaX\vt^  q1'  the  con vcv- 
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laiice,  which  is  by  way  of  use,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  construed  more  favourably  according  to  the  iutent, 
and  Bot  literally  or  strictly  :  for  although  it  be  said  in 
Freue  and  Dillon's  case,  and  in  Fitz-Wil]iaius*s  case, 
that  it  is  safe  so  to  construe  the  statute  of  27  H,  VJII, 
as  that  uses  may  be  made  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law,  which  the  professors  of  the  law  do  know, 
and  not  leave  them  to  be  extravagant  aud  irregular ; 
pyet  if  the  late  authorities  be  well  marked,  and  the  rea- 
aou  of  them,  you  shall  find  this  difference,  that  uses  in 
point  of  operation  are  reduced  to  a  kind  of  conformity 
mth  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  but  that  in  point 
of  exposition  of  words,  they  retain  somewhat  of  their 
ancient  nature,  aud  are  expounded  more  liberally  ac- 
cording to  the  intent;  for  with  that  part  the  statute  of 
^7  doth  not  meddle.  And  therefore  if  the  question 
be,  whether  a  bargain  and  sale  upon  condition  be  good 
to  reduce  the  state  back  without  an  entry  ?  or  whe- 
ther if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
John  a  Style  for  years,  the  reipainder  to  the  right 
heirs  of  John  a  Dovrae^  this  remainder  be  good  or  no  ? 
these  cases  will  follow  the  grounds  of  the  common  law 
for  possessions,  in  point  of  operation ;  but  so  will  it  not 
be  in  point  of  exposition. 

For  if  I  have  the  manor  of  Dale  and  the  manor  of 
Sale  lying  both  in  Vale,  and  I  make  a  lease  for  life  of 
-them  both,  the  remainder  of  the  manor  of  Dale,  aud 
|all  other  my  lauds  in  Vale  to  John  a  Style,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  manor  of  Sale  to  John  a  Downe,  this 
^latteijreuuiiuder  is  void,  because  it  comes  too  late,  the 
geui^ial  words  having  carried  it  before  to  John  a  Style* 
But  put  it  by  way  of  use  a  man  makes  a  feoffment  in 
I  fee  of  both  manors,  and  limits  the  use  of  the  manor  of 
I  Dale,  and  all  other  the  lands  in  Vale,  to  the  use  of  him- 
self, and  his  wife  for  her  jointure,  and  of  the  manor  of 
Sale  to  the  use  of  himself  alone.     Now  his  vrife  shall  Tiie  case  of 
have  no  jointm-e  in  the  manor  of  Sale,  and  so  was  it  of^fdUm! 
judged  in  the  case  of  the  manor  of  Odiara. 

And  therefore  our  case  is  more  strong,  being  by  way 
of  use,  and  you  may  well  construe  the  latter  part  to 
coiitrel  and  qualify  the  iirst^  and  to  make  it  attewA. 
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and  expect :  nay,  it  is  not  amiss  to  see  the  case  of 
41  Eiiz.  Co.  Peryman  41  Eliz.  Coke  p.  5.  f.  84,  where  by  a  ciist<Mn 
^*  '  *  'a  livery  may  expect ;  for  the  case  was,  that  in  the  ma^ 
nor  of  Porchester,  the  custom  was,  that  a  feoffment  of 
land  should  not  be  good,  except  it  were  presented 
within  a  year  in  the  court  of  the  manor,  and  there  ruled 
that  it  was  but  actus  inckoaiiis,  till  it  was  presented; 
now  if  it  be  not  merely  against  reason  of  law,  that  lo 
solemn  a  conveyance  as  livery,  which  keeps  state,  I 
tell  you,  and  will  not  wait,  should  expect  a  farther  per- 
fection, a  fortiori  may  a  conveyance  in  use  or  decla- 
ration of  use  recei\'e  a  consummation  by  degrees,  and 
several  acts.     And  thus  much  for  the  main  point 

Now  for  the  objection  of  the  word  immediate^  it  is 
Ibnt  light  and  a  kind  of  sophistry.  They  say  that  the 
words  are,  that  the  uses  shall  rise  immediately  after 
the  declaration,  and  we  would  have  an  interposition 
of  an  act  between^  namely,  that  there  should  be  a 
declaration  first,  then  a  new  assurance  within  the  six 
months ;  and  lastly,  the  uses  to  rise ;  whereimto  the 
answer  ia  easy ;  for  we  liave  shewed  before,  that  the 
declaration  and  the  new  assurance  are  in  the  intent  rf 
him  that  made  the  conveyance,  and  likewise  in  eye  ot 
law,  but  as  one  compounded  act.  8o  as  immediatdy 
after  the  declaration  must  be  understood  of  a  [jcrfect 
and  eflfectual  declaration,  with  the  adjuncts  and  ao 
couplements  expressed. 
49  E.  3.  L  So  we  see  in  49  E.  III.  f.  11,  if  a  man  be  attainted 
*'*  of  felony,  that  holds  lands  of  a  common  person,  the 

King  shall  have  his  year,  day,  and  waste  :  but  when  ? 
•Not  before  an  office  found :  and  yet  the  words  of  the 
statute  of  prcBrogativa  regis  are,  "  rex  habebit  ca- 
talla  felonum,  et  si  ipsi  habeut  liberum  tenementum* 
statim  capiatur  iu  man  us  domini,  et  rex  habebit  m- 
num,  diem,  et  vastum  :  "  and  here  the  word  statim  is 
understood  of  the  effectual  and  lawful  time,  that  is. 
after  office  found, 
f  H.  4.  f.  So  in  2  H.  IV.  f,  17,  it  appears  that  by  the  stal 
^^'  of  Acton  Bumell,  if  the  debt  be  acknowledged, 

the  day  past,  that  the  goods  of  the  debtors  shall  be  $M 
statim,  in  French  maiiitcnant ;  N^X^xj^^ettheless  thii 
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statim  shall  not  be  understood,  before  the  process  of 
law  reqmsitc  passed,  that  is,  the  day  comprised  in 
the  extent. 

So  it  is  said  27  H.  VIIL  f.  19j  by  Audly  the  chan-  ti  as.  f- 
cellor,  that  the  present  tense  shall  be  taken  for  the  *^* 
future  ;  a  fori  tori  ^  say  I,  the  immediate  future  tense 
may  be  taken  for  a  distant  future  tense ;  as  if  I  be 
bound  that  my  son  being  of  the  age  of  twenty  one  years 
shall  marry  your  daughter,  and  that  he  be  now  of 
twelve  years ;  yet  this  shall  be  understood,  when  he 
shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty  one  years*  And  so  in 
our  case  "  immediately  atlter  the  declaration  "  is  intend- 
ed when  all  things  shall  be  performed,  that  are  coupled 
"With  the  said  declaration. 

But  in  this  I  doubt  I  laboiU'  too  miich  ;  for  no  man 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  intended  that  the  lady 
Stanhope  should  be  six  whole  months  without  either 
the  old  jointure  or  the  new  ;  but  that  the  old  should 
expect  until  the  new  were  settled  without  any  interim. 
And  so  I  conclude  this  course  of  atonements,  as  Fitz- 
Williams's  case  calls  it,  whereby  I  have  proved,  that 
all  the  words,  by  a  true  marshalling  of  the  acts,  may 
dtand  according  to  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

I  may  add  tanquam  ex  abundanth  that  if  both 
clauses  do  not  hve  together,  they  must  both  die  toge- 
ther ;  for  the  law  loves  neither  fractions  of  estates,  nor 
fractions  of  constructions  j  and  therefore  in  Jermin  and  Jermmafid 
Askew's  case,  37Eliz,  a  man  did  devise  lauds  in  t^i^^^^^f^ 
with  proviso,  that  if  the  devisee  did  attempt  to  alien^ 
his  estate  should  cease,  as  if  he  were  naturally  dead. 
Is  it  said  there,  that  the  words,  "as  if  he  were  natu- 
rally dead,"  shall  be  void,  and  the  words,  "  that  his 
estate  shall  cease,"  good  ?  No,  but  the  whole  clause 
shall  be  void.  And  it  is  all  one  reason  of  a  so  that,  as 
of  an  as  ij\  for  they  both  suspend  the  sentence. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  for  life,  upon  condition  he  shall 
not  alien,  nor  take  the  profits,  shall  this  be  good  for 
the  first  part,  and  void  for  the  second  ?    No,  but  it 
I      shall  be  void  for  both. 

I         So  if  the  power  of  declaration  of  uses  had  been  thu^ 
I     penned,  thnt  Sir  John  Stanhope  miglat  \>y  \m  ^^^ 
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indented  declared  «ew  uses,  so  that  the  deed  were  in- 
rolled  before  the  mayor  of  St.  Albans,  who  hath  no 
power  to  take  inrollments :  or  so  that  the  deed  were 
made  in  such  sort,  as  might  not  be  made  void  by  par- 
liament :  in  ^11  these  and  the  like  cases  the  inipossibi- 
lity  of  the  last  part  doth  strike  upwards,  and  infect, 
and  destroy  the  whole  clause.  And  therefore,  that  all 
the  words  may  stand,  is  the  first  and  true  course ;  that 
all  tlie  words  be  void,  is  the  second  and  probable  ;  but 
that  the  revoking  part  should  be  good,  and  the  assur- 
ing part  void,  hath  neither  truth  nor  probability. 

Now  come  I  to  the  second  point,  how  this  value 
should  be  measured,  wherein  me  thinks  you  are  as  ill  a 
measurer  of  values,  as  you  are  an  expounder  of  words; 
which  point  I  will  divide,  first  considering  what  the 
law  doth  generally  intend  by  the  word  value;  and 
secondly  to  see  what  special  words  may  be  in  these 
clauses,  either  to  draw  it  to  a  value  of  a  present  arren* 
tation,  or  to  understand  it  of  a  just  and  true  value. 

The  word  value  is  a  word  ^veli  known  to  the  law, 
and  therefore  cannot  be,  except  it  be  willingly,  mis- 
understood. By  the  common  law  there  is  upon  t 
warranty  a  recovery  in  value.  I  put  the  case  thei^ 
fore  that  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  with  warranty  of 
the  manor  of  Dale,  being  worth  £0/,  per  amium,  and 
then  in  lease  for  20s.  The  lease  expires,  for  that  is 
our  case,  though  I  hold  it  not  needful,  the  question  is, 
whether  upon  an  eviction  there  shall  not  be  recovered 
from  me  land  to  the  value  of  20/. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  frank-marriage  then  rent- 
ed at  40/.  and  no  more  worth ;  there  descendeth 
other  lands,  lett  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  for  20/*  but 
worth  80/*  shall  not  the  donee  be  at  liberty  to  put 
this  land  in  hotchpotch  ? 

So  if  two  parceners  be  in  tail,  and  they  make  parti- 
tion of  lands  equal  in  rent,  but  far  unequal  iti  value, 
shall  this  bind  their  issues?  By  no  means;  for  there  is 
no  calendar  so  false  to  judge  of  values  as  the  rent,  be- 
ing sometimes  improved,  sometimes  ancient,  some^ 
times  where  great  fines  have  been  taken,  sometimes 
where  no  fines ;  so  as  in  point  of  recompense  you  were 
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as  good  pat  false  weights  into  the  hands  of  the  Ikw^ 
m»  to.  bring  in  this  interpretation  of  value  by  a  present 
anentation.  But  this  is  not  worth  the  speaking  to 
in.  general ;  that  which  giveth  colour  is  the  special 
words  in  the  clause  of  revocation,  that  the  20/.  value 
9hould  be  according  to  the  rents  then  answered ;  and 
therefore  that  there  should  be  a  correspondence  in  the 
oomputation  likewise  of  the  recompense.  But  this  is 
m&^  from  countenancing  that  exposition,  as,  well  noted, 
ihicarosseth  it ;  for  ^^  opposita  juxta  se  posita  magis 
cducesGunt :"  first,  it  may  be,  the  intent  of  Sir  Thomas, 
ip.the  first  clause,  was  double,  partly  to  exclude  any 
]ail4  in  demesne,  partly  knowing  the  land  was  double, 
1^94  m-^^mk^  ^y  qjiiadjruple,  better  than  the  rent,  he 
I9f|^^  hmfr^^^*m«te  'SQOpe  of  revocation  under  his 

:)^9{l^iF^^  is  this(  to^  the  clause  of  recompense  ?  first, 
■Vfi^j%hfifT^:tfl^^(jr^s  ^^isecundum  computationem  prae- 
dictnili?'"  ,The^  are  none.   Secondly,  doth  the  clause 
i^e«|tiip<m  the  words  ^^  similis  valoris  ?"  No,  but  joineth 
<^ji^tuni  j9t  similis  valoris : ''  confound  not  predica- 
ige^t^.;  for  they  ^re  the  mere-stones  of  reason.    Here 
is  :,-]b^tii  quantity  and  quality ;  nay,  he  saith  farthex, 
wUliui  the  same  towns.     Why,  marry,  it  is  somewl^? 
ta,)^ve  mens  possessions  lie  about  them,  and  not:4i%y 
parsed.    So  that  it  must  be  as  much,  as  good,  as  noai;;  % 
sq  plainly  doth  the  intent  appear,  that  my  lady  should 
lil^t  \>e  a  loser. 

fFor  the  point  of  the  notice,  it  was  discharged  by 
the  court.] 
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The  effect  ofthejirst  argument  of  the  King's  SoRcHor^geflt' 
ralf  in  maintcdnin^  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Couudii^  A? 
Marches  acer  the  jour  Shires. 

The  question  for  the  present  is  only  upon  the  atar 
tute  of  32  H.  VIII,  and  though  it  be  a  great  quefitm, 
yet  it  is  contracted  into  small  room ;  for  it  is  but-a 
true  construction  of  a  monosyllable,  the  word  mardu 

The  exposition  of  all  words  resteth  upon  ^Aree 
proofis,  the  propriety  of  the  word,  and  the  matter  pie- 
oedent,  and  subsequent. 

Matter  precedent  concerning  the  intent  of  those 
that  speak  the  words,  and  matter  subsequent  touehing 
the  conceit  and  understanding  of  those  that  construe 
and  receive  them. 

First  therefore  as  to  vis  termini^  the  force  and  pie- 
priety  of  the  word ;  this  word  marches  signifieth  no 
more  but  limits,  or  confines,  or  borders,  in  Latin 
limit esj  or  confinia,  or  contermina;  and  thereof  was 
derived  at  the  first  marchio^  a  marquiss,  which  tos 
comes  limitaneus. 

Now  these  limits  cannot  be  linea  imaginaria^  but  it 
must  have  some  contents  and  dimension,  and  that  can 
be  no  other  but  the  counties  adjacent :  and  for  this 
construction  we  need  not  wander  out  of  our  own  state, 
for  we  see  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Ciunber- 
land,  and  Westmoreland,  lately  the  borders  upon 
Scotland.  Now  the  middle  shires  were  commonly 
called  the  east,  west,  and  middle  marches. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  intention  of  those  that 
made  the  statute,  in  the  use  of  this  word;  I  shall 
prove  that  the  parliament  took  it  in  this  sense  by  three 
several  arguments. 
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The  first  is,  that  othen\ise  the  word  should  be  idle; 
and  it  is  a  rule,  "  verba  sunt  accipienda^  ut  sortieutur 
effectuin  :"  for  this  word  march  es,  as  is  confessed  on 
the  other  side,  must  be  either  for  the  counties  marchea, 
which  is  our  sense,  or  the  lordships  marchers,  which  is 
theirs  ;  that  is,  such  lordships,  as  by  reason  of  the  in- 
cui^sions  and  infestation  of  the  Welsh,  in  ancient  time, 
were  not  under  the  constant  possession  of  either  do- 
minion, but  like  the  bateable  ground  where  the  war 
pkyed.  Now  if  this  latter  sense  be  destroyed,  then 
all  equivocation  eeaseth. 

That  it  is  destroyed,  appears  manifestly  by  the  sta- 
tute of  27  H.  VIII.  made  seven  years  before  the  sta- 
tute of  which  we  dispute  :  for  by  that  statute  all  the 
lordships  marchers  are  made  shire  ground,  being  either 
annexed  to  the  ancient  counties  of  Wales,  or  to  the 
ancient  counties  of  England,  or  erected  into  new 
counties,  and  made  parcel  of  the  dominion  of  Wales, 
and  so  no  more  marches  after  the  statute  of  27 ;  so  as 
there  were  no  marches  in  that  sense  at  the  time  of  the 

raking  of  the  statute  of  34. 
The  second  argument  is  from  the  comparing  of  the 
place  of  the  statute,  whereupon  our  doubt  riseth, 
namely,  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  a  lord  pre- 
sident and  council  in  the  dominion  of  Wales  and  the 
naarches  of  the  same,  etc.  with  another  place  of  the 
same  statute,  where  the  word  marches  is  left  out ;  for 
the  rule  is,  **  opposita  juxta  se  posita  magis  elucescunt/' 
There  is  a  clause  in  the  statute,  which  gives  power 
,  and  authority  to  the  King  to  make  and  alter  laws 
■for  the  weal  of  his  subjects  of  his  dominion  of  Wales  ; 
there  the  word  marches  is  omitted,  because  it  was 
not  thought  reasonable  to  invest  the  King  with  a 
power  to  alter  the  laws,  which  is  the  subjects  birth- 
right, in  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England;  and 
therefore  by  the  omission  of  the  word  inarches  in  that 
place^  you  may  manifestly  collect  the  signification  of 
the  word  in  the  other,  that  is  to  be  meant  of  the  four 
eounties  of  England, 

tThe  third  argument  which  we  will  use  is  this ;  the 
uncil  of  the  inarches  was  not  erected  by  the  act  of 
3  2 
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parliament,  but  conflrmed:  for  there  was  a  president 
and  council  long  before  in  E.  IV.  his  time,  by  matter 
yet  appearing;  and  it  is  evident  upon  the  statute  itself, 
that  in  the  very  clause  which  we  now  handle,  it  referr- 
eth  twice  to  the  usage,  **  as  heretofore  hath  been  XMsd!" 
This  then  I  infer,  that  whatsoever  was  the  King'^ 
intention  in  the  first  erection  of  this  court,  was  like- 
wise the  iutentiou  of  the  parliament  in  the  establish- 
ing thereof,  because  the  parliament  builded  upon  an 
old  foundation. 

The  King's  intention  appeareth  to  have  had  three 
branches,  whereof  every  of  them  doth  inanifestly  com- 
prehend the  tour  shires. 

The  first  was  the  better  to  bridle  the  subject  of 
Wales,  which  at  that  time  was  not  reclaimed :  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  president  and  council 
there  to  have  jurisdiction  and  command  over  thcEng* 
lish  shires ;  because  that  by  the  aid  of  them,  whidi 
were  undoubted  good  subjects,  they  might  the  better 
govern  and  suppress  those  that  were  doubtful  subjects- 
And  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  true,  that  the  four  shires 
were  comprehended  in  the  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and  misdemean- 
ors, but  not  for  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity;  to 
that  I  answer,  that  their  commission  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner was  but  giadiiis  in  vagina,  for  it  was  not  put 
in  practice  amongst  them  ;  for  even  in  punishment  of 
riots  and  misdemeanors,  they  proceed  not  by  their 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  by  way  of  jury,  but 
as  a  council  by  way  of  examination.  And  again  it 
was  necessary  to  strengthen  that  court  for  their  better 
I  countenance  with  both  jurisdictions,  as  well  civil  ts 

I  criminal,  for  gladius  gladiumjuvat. 

,  The  second  branch  of  the  King's  intention  was  to 

I  make  a  better  equality  of  commerce,  and  intercourse 

!  in  contracts  and   dealings  between  the  subjects  of 

[  Wales  and  the  subjects  of  England;  and  this  of  ne- 

I  cessity  must  comprehend  the  four  shires:  for  otherm^. 

\  if  the  subject  of  England  had  been  wronged  by  the 

Welsh  on  the  sides  of  Wales,  he  might  take  his  remedv 
nearer  hand.     But  if  the  subject  of  Wales,  for  who* 
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weal  and  benefit  the  statute  was  chiefly  made,  had 
been  wronged  by  the  English  in  any  of  the  shires,  he 
might  have  songht  his  remedy  at  Westminster. 

The  third  branch  of  the  King's  intent  w^as  to  make 
a  convenient  dignity  and  state  for  the  mansion  and  re- 
siance  of  his  eldest  son,  when  he  should  be  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  likewise  must  plainly  include 
the  four  shires :  for  otherwise  to  have  sent  primage- 
niium  Regis  to  a  goveniment,  which  without  the  mix- 
ture of  the  four  shires,  as  things  then  were,  had  more 
pearl  than  honour  or  command;  or  to  have  granted 
him  only  a  power  of  lieutenancy  in  those  shires,  where 
he  was  to  keep  bis  state,  not  adorned  vrith  some  au- 
tliority  civil,  had  not  been  convenient. 

So  that  here  I  conclude  the  second  part  of  that  I  am  to 
say  touching  the  intention  of  the  parliamentprecedent. 

Now^  touching  the  construction  subsecpicnt,  the  rule 
is  good,  **  optimus  Icgum  interprcs  consuetudo;"  for  our 
labour  is  not  to  maintain  an  usage  against  a  statute, 
but  by  an  usage  to  expound  a  statute;  for  no  man 
will  say,  but  the  word  marches  will  bear  the  sense 
that  we  give  it. 

This  usage  or  custom  is  fortified  by  four  notable  cir- 
cumstances; first,  that  it  is  ancient  and  not  late  or 
recent;  secondly,  it  is  authorised  and  not  popular  or 
vulgar;  thirdly,  that  it  hath  been  admitted  and  quiet, 
and  not  litigious  or  interrupted ;  and  fourthly,  when  it 
was  brought  in  question,  which  was  but  once,  it  hath 
been  sffiimed  J udicio  controverso. 

For  the  first,  there  is  record  of  a  president  and 
council^  that  hath  exercised  and  practised  jurisdiction 
in  these  shires,  as  well  sixty  years  before  the  statute, 
namely,  since  18  E.  IV.  as  the  like  number  of  years 
since ;  so  that  it  is  Janus  bifrons^  it  hath  a  face  back- 
ward from  the  statute,  as  w^ell  as  forwards. 

For  the  second,  it  hath  received  these  allowances 
by  the  practice  of  that  court,  by  suits  originally  com- 
menced there,  by  remanding  from  the  courts  of  West- 
minster, when  causes  within  those  shires  have  been 
commenced  here  above;  sometimes  in  chancery, 
sometimes  in  the  star-cbamber,  by  the  admittance 
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of  divers  great  learned  men  and  great  judges,  thai 
have  been  of  that  council  and  exercised  that  juiii* 
diction ;  as  at  one  time  Bromley,  Morgan,  and  Brook, 
being  the  two  chief  justices,  and  chief  baron,  and 
divers  others ;  by  the  King's  learned  council,  which 
always  were  called  to  the  penning  of  the  King's  in- 
structions; and  lastly,  by  the  King's  instructions 
themselves,  which  though  they  be  not  always  exta»t, 
yet  it  is  manifest  that  since  17  H,  VIII.  when  Prin- 
cess Mary  went  down,  that  the  four  shires  were  ever 
comprehended  in  the  instructions,  either  by  name,  or 
by  that  that  amounts  to  so  much.  So  as  it  appears 
that  this  usage  or  practice  bath  not  been  an  obscure 
custom  practised  by  the  multitude,  which  is  many 
times  erroneous,  but  authorised  by  the  judgment  and 
consent  of  the  state :  for  as  it  is  vera  vo.v  to  say. 
"  maximus  erroris  populns  magister;"  so  it  is  dura 
"DOS  to  say,  "  maximus  erroris  princeps  magister/' 

For  the  third,  it  was  never  brought  in  question  till 
16  Eliz,  in  the  case  of  one  Wynde. 

And  for  the  fourth,  the  controversy  being  moved  m 
that  case,  it  was  referred  to  Gerrard  attorney,  and 
Bromley  solicitor,  who  w^as  afterwards  chancellor  of 
England,  and  had  his  whole  state  of  living  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Worcester,  and  by  them  reported  to  the  lords 
of  the  council  in  the  star-chamber,  and  upon  their 
report  decreed,  and  the  jurisdiction  affirmed. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  with  two  manifest  badges 
and  tokens,  though  but  external  yet  violent  in  demon- 
stration, that  these  four  shires  were  understood  by  the 
word  marches  ;  the  one  the  denomination  of  that 
council,  which  was  ever  in  common  appellation  termed 
and  stiled  the  council  of  the  mar  cheSjOr  in  the  marches, 
rather  than  the  council  of  Wales,  or  in  Wales,  ami 
demminatio  est  a  digniore.  If  it  had  been  intended 
of  lordships  marchers,  it  had  been  as  if  one  should 
have  called  my  lord  mayor,  my  lord  mayor  of  the 
suburbs.  But  it  was  plainly  intended  of  the  four 
English  shires,  which  indeed  were  the  more  worthy* 

And  the  other  is  of  the  perpetual  resiance  and  nia»- 
sion  of  the  council,  wbidv^^k^  ev^tmore  in  the  shiw«; 
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ami  ta  imagine  that  a  court  should  uot  have  jurisdic- 
tion where  it  sitteth,  is  a  thing  utterly  improbable,  for 
they  should  be  tanqumn  piscis  in  arido. 

So  as  upon  the  whole  matter^  I  conclude  that  the 
word  marches  in  that  place  by  the  natural  sense,  and 
true  intent  of  the  statute,  is  meant  of  the  four  shires. 


L  true 

I  The  effect  of  tkat^  that  was  spoken  by  serjeant  Hut  ion  and 
■  Serjeant  Harris ^  in  answer  of  the  former  argitwent^  and 
K  for  the  excluding  of  the  jurisdkiion  of  the  inarches  in  ike 
^^Kmowt  shires. 


I 
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That,  which  they  both  did  deliver,  was  reduced  to 
three  heads  : 

The  first  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word  inarches  for 
lordships  marchers. 

The  second  to  prove  the  continuance  of  that  use 
of  the  word,  after  the  statute  of  27,  that  made  the 
lordships  marchers  shire-grounds ;  whereupon  it  was 
inferred,  that  though  the  marches  were  destroyed  in 
nature,  yet  they  remained  in  name. 

The  third  was  some  collections  they  made  upon  the 
statute  of  34 ;  whereby  they  inferred,  that  that  statute 
intended  that  word  in  that  signification. 

For  the  first,  they  did  alledge  divers  statutes  before 
27  Hen.  VI 11.  and  divers  book -cases  of  law  in  print, 
and  divers  offices  and  records,  wherein  the  word 
marches  of  Wales  was  understood  of  the  lordships 
marchers. 

They  said  farther,  and  concluded,  that  whereas  we 
shew  our  sense  of  the  word  hut  rare,  they  shew  theirs 
common  and  frequent:  and  whereas  we  shew  it  but 
in  a  vulgar  use  and  acceptation,  they  shew  theirs  in  a 
legal  use  in  statutes,  authorities  of  books,  and  ancient 
records. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  example  we  brought  of 
marches  upon  Scotland,  was  not  like,  but  rather  con- 
trary; for  they  were  never  called  marches  of  Scotland, 
but  the  marches  of  England :  whereas  the  statute  of 
34  doth  not  speak  of  the  marches  of  England,  but  of 
the  marches  of  Wales. 
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They  said  farther,  that  the  county  of  Worcester  did 
in  no  place  or  point  tonch  upon  Wales,  and  therefore 
that  county  could  not  be  termed  marches. 

To  the  second  they  produced  three  proofs ;  first, 
sonie  words  in  the  statute  of  32  H.VIIL  where  the 
statute,  providing  for  a  fomi  of  trial  for  treason  com- 
mitted in  Wales^  and  the  marches  thereof,  doth  use 
that  word,  which  was  in  time  after  the  statute  of  27; 
whereby  they  prove  the  use  of  the  word  continued, 
-  The  second  proof  was  out  of  two  places  of  the  sta- 
tute, whereupon  we  dispute,  where  tlie  word  marclm 
is  used  for  the  lordships  marchers. 

The  third  proof  was  the  stile  and  forna  of  the  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  even  to  this  day,  which 
run  to  give  power  and  authority  to  the  president  and 
council  there,  infra  piniicipulkat^  JVallice,  and  infn 
the  four  counties  by  name,  with  this  clause  farther,  **et 
marchiasWalliseeisdem  comitatibus  adjacent':"  whereby 
they  infer  two  things  strongly,  the  one  that  themarcha 
of  Wales  must  needs  be  a  distinct  thing  from  the  four 
counties;  the  other  that  the  word  marches  was  used 
for  the  lordships  marchers  long  after  both  statutes. 

They  said  farther,  that  othermse  the  proceeding, 
w^hich  had  been  in  the  four  new  erected  counties  of 
Wales  by  the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  by 
force  whereof  many  had  been  proceeded  with  both  for 
life,  and  otherways,  should  be  called  in  question,  as 
coram  nonjudice^  insomuch  as  they  neither  were  part 
of  the  principality  of  Wales,  nor  part  of  the  four 
shires ;  and  therefore  must  be  contained  by  the  word 
marches^  or  not  at  all. 

For  the  third  head,  they  did  insist  upon  the  statute 
of  34,  and  upon  the  preamble  of  the  same  statute^ 

The  title  being  an  act  for  certain  ordinances  in  the 
King*s  Majesty's  dominion  and  principality  of  Wales: 
and  the  preamble  being  for  the  tender  zeal  and  affec- 
tion that  the  King  bears  to  his  subjects  of  Wales;  and 
again,  at  the  humble  suit  and  petition  of  his  subjects 
of  Wales :  whereby  they  infer  that  the  statute  had  no 
purpose  to  extend  or  intermeddle  with  any  part  of  the 
Iving  s  dominions  or  subjects  but  only  witliin  Wales, 
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And  for  usage  and  practices  they  said,  it  was  no- 
thing against  an  act  of  parliament. 

And  for  the  instructions,  they  pressed  to  see  the 
instructions  immediately  after  the  statute  made* 

And  for  the  certificate  and  opinions  of  Gerrard  and 
Bromley,  they  said  they  doubted  not,  but  that  if  it 
were  now  referred  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor,  they 
would  certify  as  they  did. 

I  And  lastly,  they  relied,  as  upon  their  principal 
Btreugth.  upon  the  precedent  of  that,  which  was  done 
«of  the  exempting  of  Cheshii*e  from  the  late  jurisdiction 
of  the  said  council ;  for  they  said,  that  from  34  of 
Hen,  VIIL  until  11  of  Queen  Eliz.  the  court  of  tlje 
marches  did  usurp  jurisdiction  upon  that  county; 
"being  likewise  adjacent  to  Wales,  as  the  other  four 
are;  but  that  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
aforesaid,  the  same  being  questioned  at  the  suit  of 
one  Radforde,  was  referred  to  the  lord  Dyer,  and 
three  other  judges,  who,  by  their  certificate  at  large 
remaining  of  record  in  the  chancery,  did  pronounce 
the  said  shire  to  be  exempted,  and  that  in  the  con- 
clusion of  their  certificate  they  gave  this  reason,  be- 
cause it  was  no  part  of  the  principaHty  or  marches  of 
Wales*  By  which  reason,  they  say,  it  should  appear 
their  opinion  was,  that  the  w^ord  marches  could  not 
extend  to  counties  adjacent.  This  was  the  substance 
of  their  defence. 


The  reply  of  the  King's  Solicitor  to  the  arguments  of  the 
two  serjeaTiis. 

Having  divided  the  substance  of  their  arguments, 
ut  supra,  he  did  pursue  the  same  division  iu  his  reply, 
observing  nevertheless  both  a  great  redundancy  and  a 
great  defect  in  that  which  was  spoken.  For  touching 
the  use  of  the  word  marches^  great  labour  had  been 
taken,  which  was  not  denied :  but  touching  the  in- 
tent of  the  parliament,  and  the  reaBons  to  demonstrate 
the  same,  which  were  the  lite  of  the  question,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  spoken. 

And  therefore  as  to  the  first  head,  that  \\\e^0Tdi 
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marches  liad  been  often  applied  to  the  lordships 
marchers,  he  said  it  was  the  sophism  which  is  called 
scwmachia,  fighting  with  their  shadows  ;  and  that  tbe 
sound  of  so  many  statutes,  so  many  printed  book 
cases^  so  many  records,  were  nomina  magna^  but  they 
did  not  press  the  question  ;  for  we  grant  that  the  word 
mai^ches  had  significations,  sometimes  for  the  coun- 
ties, sometimes  for  the  lordships  marchers,  like  n 
Northampton  and  Warwick  are  sometimes  taken  for 
the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Warwick,  and  some* 
times  for  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Warwick, 
And  Dale  and  Sale  arc  sometimes  taken  for  the  vil- 
lages or  hanilets  of  Dale  and  Sale,  and  sometimes 
taken  for  the  parishes  of  Dale  and  Sale  :  and  there- 
fore that  the  most  part  of  that  they  had  said,  went 
not  to  the  point. 

To  that  answer,  which  was  given  to  the  example  ii 
the  middle  shires  upon  Scotland,  it  was  said,  it  was  not 
ad  idem;  for  we  used  it  to  prove  that  the  word  marches 
may  and  doth  refer  to  whole  counties ;  and  so  much 
it  doth  manifestly  prove ;  neither  can  they  deny  it 
But  then  they  pinch  upon  the  addition,  because  the 
English  counties  adjacent  upon  Scotland  are  eallfid 
the  marches  of  England,  and  the  English  countia 
adjacent  upon  Wales  are  caOed  the  marches  of  Wales; 
which  is  but  a  difference  in  phrase :  for  sometima 
limits  and  borders  have  their  names  of  the  inward 
country,  and  sometimes  of  the  outward  country ;  for 
the  distinction  of  cvclusivi  and  inclusive  is  a  distinct 
tion  both  in  time  and  place;  as  we  see  that  that  which 
we  call  this  day  fortnight,  excluding  the  day,  the 
French  and  the  law-phrase  calls  this  day  fifteen  days, 
or  quindena^  including  the  day.  And  if  they  had 
been  called  the  marches  upon  Wales  or  the  marches 
against  Wales,  then  it  had  been  clear  and  plain  ;  and 
what  difference  between  the  banks  of  the  sea  and  difi 
banks  against  the  sea  ?  So  that  he  took  this  to  be 
but  a  toy  or  cavillation,  for  that  phrases  of  speech  are 
**  ad  placitum,  et  recipiunt  casnm/* 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  map,  that  the  count 
Worcester  doth  no  way  touch  upon  Wales,  it  is 
and  I  do  find  \v\iei\  t\vc  lo^ti^Tp'^  wa^x^kx^  ^fctf 
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annexed,  sonie  were  kid  to  every  other  of  the  three 
shires^  but  none  to  Worcester.  And  no  doubt 
this  emboldened  Wynde  to  make  the  claim  to  Wor- 
cester,  which  he  durst  not  have  thought  on  for  any 
of  the  other  three.  But  it  falls  out  well  that  that, 
which  is  the  weakest  in  probability,  is  strongest  in 
proof;  for  there  is  a  case  ruled  in  that  more  than  in 
the  rest.  But  the  true  reason  is,  that  usage  must 
overrule  propriety  of  speech ;  and  therefore  if  all 
commissions,  and  instructions,  and  practices,  have 
coupled  these  four  shires,  it  is  not  the  map  that  will 
sever  them. 

To  the  second  head  he  gave  this  answer*  First  he 
observed  in  general  that  they  had  not  shewed  one 
statute,  or  one  book-case,  or  one  record,  the  com- 
missions of  oyer  and  terminer  only  excepted,  wherein 
the  word  marches  was  used  for  lordships  marchers 
since  the  statute  of  34.  So  that  it  is  evident,  that 
as  they  granted  the  nature  of  those  marches  was 
destroyed  and  extinct  by  27 ;  so  the  name  was  dis^ 
continued  soon  after,  and  did  but  remain  a  very  small 
while,  like  the  sound  of  a  bell,  after  it  hath  been 
rung;  and  as  indeed  it  is  usual  when  names  are 
altered,  that  the  old  name,  which  is  expired,  will 
continue  for  a  small  time. 

Secondly,  he  said,  that  whereas  they  had  made  the 
comparison,  that  our  acceptation  of  the  word  was 
popular,  and  theirs  was  legal,  because  it  was  extant 
in  book-cases,  and  statute^,  and  records,  they  must 
needs  confess  that  they  are  beaten  from  that  hold : 
for  the  name  ceased  to  be  legal  clearly  by  the  law  of 
S7,  which  made  the  alteration  in  the  thing  itself, 
whereof  the  name  is  but  a  shadow ;  and  if  the  name 
did  remain  afterwards,  then  it  was  neither  legal,  nor 
so  much  as  vulgar,  but  it  was  only  by  abuse,  and  by 
a  trope  or  catachresis. 

Thirdly,  he  shewed  the  impossibility  how  that  sig- 
nification should  continue,  and  be  intended  by  the 
I  statute  of  34.  For  if  it  did,  it  must  be  in  one  of  these 
two  senses,  either  that  it  was  meant  of  the  lordships 
marchers  made  part  of  Wales,  or  of  the  loiAs\\\^ 
marchers  annexed  to  the  four  shires  of  Eivglawd.- 
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For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  plainly  impugned  by  the 
statute  itself :  for  the  first  clause  of  the  statute  tlotli 
set  forth  that  the  principality  and  dominion  of  Wales 
shall  consist  of  twelve  shires :  wherein  the  four  new- 
erected  counties,  which  were  formerly  lordships 
marchers,  and  whatsoever  else  was  lordships  mardier* 
annexed  to  the  ancient  counties  of  Wales,  is  compre- 
hended; so  that  of  necessity  all  tliat  territory  or  border 
must  be  Wales:  then  foUoweth  the  clause  imfnediatelji, 
whereupon  we  now  differ,  namely,  that  there  shall  be 
and  remain  a  president  and  council  in  the  principality 
of  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same ;  so  that  the 
parliament  could  not  forget  so  soon  what  they  had 
said  in  the  clause  next  before  :  and  therefore  by  the 
marches  they  meant  somewhat  else  besides  that  which 
was  Wales.  Then  if  they  fly  to  the  second  significa- 
tion, and  say  that  it  was  meant  by  the  lordships 
marchers  annexed  to  the  four  Enghsh  shires  ;  that  de- 
vice is  merely  nuper  nata  oratio,  a  mere  fiction  and 
invention  of  vrit,  crossed  by  the  whole  stream  and  cur- 
rent of  practice;  for  if  that  were  so,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  council  should  be  over  part  of  those  shires,  and 
iu  part  not;  and  then  in  the  suits  commenced  against 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  shires,  it  ought  to 
have  been  laid  or  shewed  that  they  dwelt  within  the 
ancient  lordships  marchers,  whereof  there  is  no  shadow 
that  can  be  shewed. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  three  particidars.  And 
for  the  statute  of  32,  for  trial  of  treason,  he  said  it  was 
necessary  that  the  word  marches  should  be  added  to 
Wales,  for  which  he  gave  this  reason,  that  the  statute 
did  not  only  extend  to  the  trial  of  treasons,  which 
should  be  committed  after  the  statute,  but  did  also 
look  back  to  treasons  committed  before;  and  therefore 
this  statute  being  made  but  five  years  after  the  statute 
of  27>  that  extinguished  the  lordships  marchers,  and 
looking  back,  as  was  said,  was  fit  to  be  penned  with 
words  that  might  include  the  preterperfect  tense,  as 
well  as  the  present  tense ;  for  if  it  had  rested  only 
upon  the  word  fVates^  then  a  treason  committed  be- 
fore  the  lordships  marchers  were  made  part  of  Wales, 
might  have  escaped  iVicAa^. 
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►  To  this  also  another  answer  was  given,  which  was, 
'that  tlie  word  marches  as  used  in  that  statute,  could 
not  be  referred  to  the  four  shires,  because  of  the 
words  following,  wliercwith  it  is  coupled^  namely,  in 
Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same,  where  the  King's 
writ  runs  not. 

To  the  two  places  of  the  statute  of  34  itself,  where- 
in the  word  ?narches  is  used  for  lordships  marchers; 
if  they  be  diligently  marked,  it  is  merely  sophistry  to 
alledge  them  ;  for  both  of  them  do  speak  by  way  of 
recital  of  the  time  past  before  the  statute  of  27,  as 
the  words  themselves  being  read  over  will  shew  with- 
out any  other  inforcement ;  so  that  this  is  still  to  use 
*the  almanack  of  the  old  year  with  the  new* 
•     To  the  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  which 
seeraetb  to  be  the  best  evidence  they  shew  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  name  in  that  tropical  or  abused  sense, 
it  might  move  somewhat,  if  this  form  of  penning  those 
commissions  had  been  begun  since  the  statute  of  27^ 
But  we  shew  forth  the  commission  in  17  H.  VI 1 1, 
when  the  Princess  Mary  went  down,  running  in  the 
same  manner  verbatim^  and  in  that  time  it  was  pro- 
per, and  could  not  otherwise  be*    So  that  it  appeareth 
that  it  was  but  merely  a  fac  simile,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  case  was  altered,  yet  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  pursued  the  former  precedent ;  hurt  it  did  none, 
for  the  word  marches  is  there  superfluous. 

And  whereas  it  was  said,  that  the  words  in  those 
commissions  were  effectual,  because  else  the  proceed- 
ing in  the  four  new-erected  shires  of  Wales  should  be 
coram  nonjudice^  that  objection  carrieth  no  colour  at 
all;  for  it  is  plain,  they  have  authority  by  the  word 
principality  of  IVales^  without  adding  the  word 
marches ;  and  that  is  proved  by  a  number  of  places  in 
the  statute  of  34,  where  if  the  word  fVaks  shoidd  not 
comprehend  those  shires,  they  should  be  excluded  in 
effect  of  the  whole  benefit  of  that  statute;  for  the  word 
marches  is  never  added  in  any  of  these  places. 

To  the  third  head,  touching  the  true  intent  of  the 
statute,  he  first  noted  how  naked  their  proof  was  in 
that  kind,  which  was  the  life  of  the  que&tlox\^  fox  ^ 
the  rest  w^s  but  in  Hi  era  et  in  cor  lice. 
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He  observed  also  that  all  the  strength  of  our  proof, 
that  concerned  that  point,  they  had  peissed  over  in 
silence,  as  belike  not  able  to  answer:  far  they  had 
said  nothing  to  the  first  intentions  of  the  erections  of 
the  court,  whereupon  the  parhament  built ;  nothing 
to  the  diversity  of  penning,  which  was  observed  in  the 
statute  of  34.,  leaving  out  the  word  marches^  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  word  JVaks  alone ;  nothing  to  the  res- 
ance,  nothing  to  the  denomination,  nothing  to  the 
continual  practice  before  the  statute  and  after,  nothing 
to  the  King's  instructions,  etc. 

As  for  that,  that  they  gather  out  of  the  title  and  pre- 
amble, that  the  statute  was  made  for  Wales,  and  for 
the  weal  and  government  of  Wales,  and  at  the  peti- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  Wales,  it  was  little  to  the  pur- 
pose; for  no  man  mil  affirm  on  our  part  the  fiwi 
English  sliires  were  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  council,  either  first  by  the  King,  or  after  by  the 
parliament,  for  their  own  salces,  being  in  parU  110 
farther  remote;  but  it  was  for  congruity's  sake,  and  fa 
the  good  of  Wales,  that  that  commixture  was  requi- 
site :  and  "  turpis  est  pars,  quae  non  congrult  cum 
toto."  And  therefore  there  was  no  reason,  that  the 
statute  should  be  made  at  their  petition,  considering 
they  were  not  primi  in  inieulione^  but  came  ej 
con^equenti. 

And  whereas  they  say  that  usage  is  nothing  against 
an  act  of  parliament,  it  seems  they  do  voluntarily  mis- 
take, when  they  cannot  answer ;  for  we  do  not  bring 
usage  to  cross  an  act  of  parliament,  where  it  is  clear, 
but  to  expound  an  act  of  parliament^  where  it  is  doubt- 
ful, and  evermore  conUmporanea  mierprttatio^  whe- 
ther it  be  of  statute  or  Scriptme,  or  author  whatsoever, 
is  of  greatest  credit:  for  to  come  now%  above  sixty  years 
after,  by  subtilty  of  wit  to  expound  a  statute  other- 
wise than  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  did 
conceive  it,  is  €.vposiiw  contentiosa^  and  not  natu* 
rulis.  And  whereas  they  extenuate  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney  and  solicitor,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  do:  for 
first  they  were  famous  men,  and  one  of  them  had  his 
patrimony  in  the  shires;    secondly,  it  was  of  sudb 
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weight,  as  a  decree  of  the  eouneil  was  grounded  upon 
it ;  and  thirdly,  it  was  not  unlike,  but  that  they  had 
conferred  with  the  judges,  as  the  attorney  and  soHcitor 
do  often  use  io  like  cases. 

Lastly,  for  the  exemption  of  Cheshire  he  gave  this 
answer.  First,  that  the  certificate  in  the  whole  body 
of  it,  till  TOthin  three  or  four  of  the  last  lines,  doth 
rely  wholly  upon  that  reason,  because  it  was  a  county 
Palatine :  and  to  speak  truth,  it  stood  not  wdth  any 
great  sense  or  proportion,  that  that  place  which  was 
privileged  and  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  should  be  meant  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  counciL 

Secondly,  he  said  that  those  reasons,  which  we  do 
much  insist  upon  for  the  four  shires,  hold  not  for 
Cheshire,  for  we  say  it  is  fit  the  subject  of  Wales  be 
not  forced  to  sue  at  Westminster,  but  have  his  justice 
near  hand ;  so  may  he  have  in  Cheshire^  because 
there  is  both  a  justice  for  common  law  and  a  chancery  f 
we  say  it  is  convenient  for  the  Prince,  if  it  please  the 
King  to  send  him  down,  to  have  some  jurisdiction  civil 
as  well  as  for  the  peace ;  so  may  he  have  in  Cheshire, 
as  earl  of  (Jbester.  And  therefore  those  grave  men  had 
great  reason  to  conceive  that  the  parhament  did  not 
intend  to  include  Cheshire. 

And  whereas  they  pinch  upon  the  last  words  in  the 
certificate,  namely,  that  Cheshire  was  no  part  of  the 
dominion,  nor  of  the  marches,  they  must  supply  it 
with  this  sense,  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  sta- 
tute ;  for  otherwise  the  judges  could  not  have  discern- 
ed of  it ;  for  they  were  not  to  try  the  fact,  but  to  ex- 
pound the  statute;  and  that  they  did  upon  those  rea- 
sons, w^iich  w^ere  special  to  Cheshire,  and  have  no  af- 
finity with  the  four  shires. 

And  therefore,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  that  certificate 
makes  against  them  ;  for  as  "  exceptio  firmat  legem  in 
casibus  non  exceptis,"  so  the  excepting  of  that  shire 
by  itself  doth  fortify,  that  the  rest  of  the  shires  w^ere 
included  in  the  very  point  of  difference. 

I  After  this  he  shewed  a  statute  in  18  Eliz.  by  which 
provision  is  made  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge  ealkd 
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_  Cliepstow-bridge  between  Monmouth  and  Glocester, 

and  the  charge  lay  in  part  upon  Glocestershire ;  b 
which  statute  there  is  a  clause,  that  if  the  justices  of 
peace  do  not  their  duty  in  levying  of  the  money,  they 
shall  forfeit  five  pounds  to  be  recovered  by  infonnation 
before  the  council  of  the  marches ;  whereby  he  inferred 
that  the  parliament  would  never  have  assigned  the  suit 
to  that  court,  but  that  it  conceived  Glocestershire  to 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof.  And  therefore  he 
concluded  that  here  is  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment  by 
parUament,  that  the  shires  are  within  the  jurisdiction. 

The  third  and  lasi  argument  of  the  King^s  Solicitor  in  thi 
case  of  the  marches  in  reply  to  serjeant  Harris, 

This  case  groweth  now  to  some  ripeness,  and  I  am 
glad  we  have  put  the  other  side  into  the  right  way; 
for  in  former  arguments  they  laboured  little  upon  the 
intent  of  the  statute  of  34  H,  VI I L  and  busied  them- 
selves in  effect  altogether  about  the  force  and  use  of 
the  word  marches :  but  now  finding  that  **  litera  mor- 
tua  non  prodest/'  they  offer  at  the  true  state  of  the 
question,  which  is  the  intent :  I  am  determined  there- 
fore to  reply  to  them  in  their  own  order,  **  ut  mani* 
festum  sit,"  as  he  saith,  **  me  nihil  aut  subterfugere 
voluisse  reticendo,  aut  obsciu-are  dicendo." 

All  which  hath  been  spoken  on  their  part  cM>nsisteth 
upon  three  proofs. 

The  first  was  by  certain  inferences  to  prove  the  in- 
tent of  the  statute. 

The  second  was  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word 
inarches  in  their  sense  long  after  both  statutes ;  both 
that  of  27,  which  extinguished  the  lordships  marchers, 
and  that  of  34,  whereupon  our  question  ariseth. 

The  third  was  to  prove  an  interruption  of  that  prac- 
tice and  use  of  jurisdiction,  upon  which  we  mainly 
insist,  as  the  best  exposition  of  the  statute* 

For  the  first  of  theses  concerning  the  intention,  they 
brought  five  reasons. 

The  first  was  that  this  statute  of  34,  was  grounded 
upon  a  platform,  or  preparative  of  certain  ordinances 
made  by  the  King  two  years  before,  namely,  32 ;  in 
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which  ordinances  there  is  the  very  clause,  whereupon*' 
we  dispute,  namely,  That  there  should  be  and  re* 
main  in  the  dominion  and  principahty  of  Wales  a 
president  and  a  council :  in  which  clause  nevertheless 
the  word  marches  is  left  out,  whereby  they  collect 
that  it  catnc  into  the  statute  of  34,  but  as  a  slip,  with- 
out any  farther  reach  or  meaning. 

The  second  was,  that  the  mischief  before  the  sta- 
tute, which  the  statute  means  to  remedy,  was,  that 
Wales  was  not  governed  ac-cording  to  similitude  or  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  England*  And  therefore, 
that  it  was  a  cross  and  perverse  construction,  when  the 
statute  laboured  to  draw  Wales  to  the  laws  of  England, 
to  construe  it,  that  it  should  abridge  the  ancient  sub- 
jects of  England  of  their  own  laws. 

The  third  was,  that  in  a  case  of  so  great  importance, 
it  is  not  Uke  that  if  the  statute  had  meant  to  include 
the  four  shires,  it  would  have  carried  it  in  a  dark  ge- 
neral word,  as  it  were  nocianta\  but  would  have 
named  the  shires  to  be  comprehended. 

The  fourth  was,  the  more  to  fortify  the  third  reason, 
they  observed  that  the  four  shires  are  remembered 
and  named  in  several  places  of  the  statute,  three  in 
number;  and  therefore  it  is  not  like  that  they  would 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  principal  place>  if  they  had 
been  meant. 

The  fifth  and  last  was,  that  there  is  no  clause  of  at- 
tendance, that  tlie  sheriffs  of  the  four  shires  should  at- 
tend the  lord  president  and  the  council ;  wherein  there 
was  urged  the  example  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  which 
erected  courts;  as  the  court  of  augmentations,  the  court 
of  wards,  the  court  of  survey  ;  in  aU  m'hich  there  are 
clauses  of  attendance ;  whereupon  they  inferred  that 
evermore,  where  a  statute  gives  a  court  jurisdiction,  it 
strcngtheneth  it  with  a  clause  of  attendance;  and 
therefore  no  such  clause  being  in  this  statute,  it  is  like 
there  was  no  jurisdiction  meant.  Nay,  farther  they 
noted,  that  in  this  very  statute  for  the  justices  of  Wales, 
there  is  a  clause  of  attendance  from  the  sheriffs  of 
Wales. 
_  In  answer  to  their  first  reason,  they  do  vei:^  v^^\k\ 
■         voj,  /v.  T 
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IB  my  opinion,  to  consider  Mr.  Attorney's  business  and 
mine,  and  therefore  to  find  out  for  us  evidence  and 
proofs,  which  w^e  have  no  time  to  search  ;  for  certainly 
nothing  can  make  more  for  us  than  these  ordinaneea, 
which  they  produce  ;  for  the  diversity  of  penning  of 
that  clause  in  the  ordinances,  where  the  word  marches 
is  omitted,  and  that  clause  in  the  statute  where  the 
word  marches  is  added,  is  a  clear  and  perfect  direction 
what  was  meant  by  that  word.  The  ordinances  were 
made  by  force  and  in  pursuance  of  autliority  given  to 
the  King  by  the  statute  of  27 ;  to  what  did  the  sta- 
tute extend  ?  Only  to  Wales.  And  therefore  the  word 
marches  in  the  ordinances  is  left  out;  but  the  statute 
of  ii4  respected  not  only  Wales,  but  the  commixed  go- 
vernment, and  therefore  the  word  marches  was  put  in. 
They  might  have  remembered  that  we  built  an  argu- 
ment upon  the  difference  of  penning  of  that  statute 
of  34  itself  in  the  several  clauses  of  the  same  ;  for  that 
in  all  other  clauses,  which  concern  only  Wales,  tk 
word  marcAe^y  isever  omitted ;  and  in  that  clause  alone 
that  concerneth  the  jurisdiction  of  the  president  and 
council,  it  is  inserted.  And  this  our  argument  is  no- 
tably fortified  by  that  they  now  shew  of  the  ordinances. 
where  in  the  very  self-same  clause  touching  the  presi- 
dent and  council,  because  the  King  had  no  authority 
to  meddle  but  with  Wales,  the  word  marches  is  omitt- 
ed. So  that  it  is  most  plain  that  this  word  comes  not 
in  by  chance  or  slip,  but  with  judgment  and  purpose, 
as  an  effectual  word ;  for,  as  it  was  formerly  said,  **  op- 
posita  juxta  se  posita  magis  elucescunt ;  "  and  there- 
fore I  may  likewise  urge  another  place  in  the  statute 
which  is  left  out  in  the  ordinance ;  for  I  find  there  is 
a  clause  that  the  town  of  Bewdley,  which  is  confessed 
to  be  no  lordships  marcher,  but  to  lie  within  the  county 
of  Worcester;  yet  because  it  was  au  exempted  juris- 
diction, is  by  the  statute  annexed  unto  the  body  d 
the  said  county.  First,  this  shews  that  the  statul<; 
of  84  is  not  confined  to  Wales»  and  the  lonlsfaips 
marchers,  but  that  it  intermeddles  witli  Worcester* 
shire.  Next,  do  you  find  any  such  clause  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  32  ?     No.     Why  ?     Because  they  were  ap- 
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propriated  to  Wales.  So  that  in  ray  opinion  no- 
thing could  inforce  our  exposition  better  than  the  col- 
lating of  the  ordinance  ol\32  with  tlie  statute  of  34. 

Jn  answer  to  the  second  reason,  the  course,  that  I 
see  often  taken  in  this  cause,  makes  me  think  of  the 
phrase  of  the  Psalm,  ^*  starting  aside  like  a  broken 
bow : "  so  when  they  find  their  reasons  broken,  they 
start  aside  to  things  not  in  question.  For  now  they 
speak,  as  if  we  went  about  to  make  the  four  shires 
Wales,  or  to  take  from  them  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of 
England,  or  their  being  accounted  amongst  the  anci- 
ent counties  of  England :  doth  any  man  say  that  those 
shires  are  not  within  the  circuits  of  England^  but  sub- 
ject to  the  justices  of  Wales  ?  or  that  they  should  send 
but  one  knight  to  the  parhament,  as  the  shires  of 
Wales  do  ?  or  that  they  may  not  sue  at  Westminster, 
in  chancery,  or  at  common  law,  or  the  Uke?  No  man 
affirms  any  such  things  ;  w^e  take  nothing  from  them, 
only  we  give  them  a  court  of  summary  justice  in  cer- 
tain causes  at  their  own  doors. 

And  this  is  nova  docirina  to  make  such  an  opposi- 
tion between  law  and  equity,  and  between  formal  jus- 
tice and  summary  justice.  For  there  is  no  law  under 
heaven  which  is  not  supplied  with  equity ;  for  **  sum- 
mum  jus,  sunima  injuria,"  or,  a«  some  have  it,  **  sum- 
ma  lex,  sumraa  cnix."  And  tlierefore  all  nations  have 
equity;  but  some  have  law  and  equity  mixed  in  the 
same  court,  which  is  the  worse ;  and  some  have  it 
distinguished  in  several  coiurts,  which  is  the  better. 
Look  into  any  counties  Palatine,  which  are  small  mo- 
dels of  the  great  government  of  kingdoms,  and  you 
shall  never  find  any  but  had  a  chancery. 

Lastly,  it  is  strange  that  all  other  places  do  require 
courts  of  summary  justice,  and  esteem  them  to  he  pri- 
vileges and  graces;  and  in  this  cause  only  they  are 
thought  to  be  servitudes  and  loss  of  birth-right.  The 
universities  have  a  court  of  summary  justice,  and  yet 
I  never  heard  that  scholars  complain  their  birth-right 
was  taken  from  them.  The  stannaries  have  them,  and 
you  have  lately  affirmed  the  jurisdiction :  and  yet  you 
L  have  taken  away  no  man's  birth-right.  The  cxjvYtt,  ^ 
I  T  2 
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York,  whosoever  looks  into  it,  was  erected  at  the  pe- 
tition of  the  people,  and  yet  the  people  did  not  meao 
to  cast  away  their  birth  right.  The  court  of  wank  is 
mixed  with  discretion  and  equity;  and  yet  1  never 
heard  that  infants  and  innocents  were  deprived  of  their 
birth- right.  London,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom, 
hath  a  court  of  equity,  and  holdeth  it  for  a  grace  and 
favonr;  how  then  cometh  this  case  to  be  singular? 
And  therefore  these  be  new  phrases  and  conceits  pro- 
ceeding of  error  or  worse ;  and  it  makes  me  think  that 
a  few  do  make  their  own  desires  the  desires  of  the 
country,  and  that  this  court  is  desired  by  the  greater 
number,  though  not  by  the  greater  stomachs* 

In  answer  to  the  third  reason,  if  men  be  conversant 
in  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  it  will  appear  to  be  no 
new  thing  to  carry  great  matters  in  general  words  with- 
out other  particular  expressing.  Consider  but  of  the 
statute  of  26  H.  VIII-  which  hath  carried  estates  tails 
under  the  general  words  of  estates  of  inheritance.  Con- 
sider of  the  statute  of  1  ()  R.  IL  of  prcemunire,  and  see 
what  great  matters  are  thought  to  be  carried  nnder  the 
word  alibL  And  therefore  it  is  an  ignorant  assertion 
to  say  that  the  statute  would  have  named  the  shires, 
if  it  had  meant  them. 

*  Secondly,  the  statute  had  more  reason  to  pass  it 
over  in  general  words,  because  it  did  not  ordain  a  new 
matter,  but  referreth  to  usage :  and  though  the  statute 
speaks  generally,  yet  usage  speaks  plainly  and  particu- 
larly, which  is  the  strongest  kind  of  utterance  or  ex* 
pressing.  '*  Quid  verba  audiani,  cum  facta  vidcam  ?  '* 

And  thirdly,  tliis  argument  of  theirs  may  be  strongly 
retorted  against  them  :  for  as  they  infer  that  the  sliires 
were  not  meant,  because  they  were  not  included  by 
name;  so  we  infer  tliat  they  are  meant,  because  they 
are  not  excepted  by  name^  as  is  usual  by  way  of  pro- 
viso in  like  cases :  and  our  inference  hath  far  greater 
reason  than  theirs,  because  at  the  time  of  the  making 
of  the  statute  they  were  known  to  be  under  the  juris- 
diction ;  and  therefore  that  ought  to  be  most  plainly 
expressed,  which  should  work  a  change,  and  not  that 
Tihich  should  continue  things  as  they  were. 


In  answer  to  their  fourth  reason,  it  makes  likewise 
[plainly  against  them ;  for  there  be  three  places  where 
the  shires  be  named,  the  one  for  the  extinguishing  of 
Ihe  custom  of  gavelkind ;  the  second  for  the  abolish- 
ing of  ceitain  forms  of  assurance  which  were  too  light 
to  carry  inheritance  and  freehold :  the  third  for  the 
[Testraining  of  certain  franchises  to  that  state  they  were 
I  in  by  a  former  statute.  In  these  three  places  the  words 
5  of  the  statute  axe,  The  lordships  marchers  annexed 
(unto  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Salop,  etc. 

Now  mark,  if  the  statute  conceived  the  word 
viarches  to  signify  lordships  marchers,  what  needeth 
this  long  circumlocution  ?  It  had  been  easier  to  have 
Leaid,  within  the  inarches.  But  because  it  was  conceived 
f  that  the  word  marches  would  have  comprehended  the 
whole  counties,  and  the  statute  meant  but  of  the  lord* 
ships  marchers  annexed;  therefore  they  were  inforced 
to  use  that  periphrasis  or  length  of  speech. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  reason,  I  give  two  several  an- 
swers ;  the  one,  that  the  clause  of  attendance  is  sup- 
plied by  the  word  incidents ;  for  the  clause  of  esta- 
blishment of  the  court  hath  that  word,  "  with  all  inci- 
dents to  the  same  as  heretofore  hath  been  used:"  for 
^execution  is  ever  incident  to  justice  or  jurisdiction, 
frhe  other,  because  it  is  a  court,  that  standeth  not  by 
the  act  of  parliament  alone,  but  by  the  King's  instruc- 
tions, whereto  the  act  refers.  Now  no  man  will  doubt 
"fcut  the  King  may  supply  the  clause  of  attendance ; 
5for  if  the  King  grant  forth  a  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  he  may  command  what  sheriff  he  will  to  at- 
tend it;  and  therefore  there  is  a  plain  diversity  between 
this  case  and  the  cases  they  vouch  of  the  court  of  wards, 
Burvey,  and  augmentations :  for  they  were  courts  erects 
cd  de  novo  by  parliament,  and  had  no  manner  of 
reference  either  to  usage  or  instructions ;  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  frame  of  those  courts, 
and  their  authority  both  for  judicature  and  execution, 
should  be  described  and  expressed  by  parliament.  So 
was  it  of  the  authority  of  the  justices  of  Wales  in  the 
statute  of  34  mentioned,  because  there  are  many  or- 
dinances de  novo  concerning  them ;  so  that  \1  vi^^ 
a  new  erection^  and  not  a  confirmation  of  tWia^ 
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Thus  have  I,  in  confutatiou  of  their  reasons,  greatly, 
as  I  conceive,  confinned  oUr  own,  as  it  were  with  new 
matter ;  for  most  of  that  they  have  said  made  for  us. 
But  as  I  am  willing  to  clear  your  judgments,  in  taking 
away  the  objections ;  so  I  must  farther  pray  in  aid  of 
your  memory  for  those  things  which  we  have  ^id, 
whereunto  they  have  offered  no  manner  of  answer ;  for 
unto  all  our  proofs  which  we  made  touching  the  intent 
of  the  statute,  which  they  grant  to  be  the  spirit  and 
life  of  the  question,  they  said  nothing :  as  not  a  word 
to  this ;  That  otherwise  the  word  mar^ches  in  the  sta- 
tute should  be  idle  or  superfluous :  not  a  word  to  this ; 
That  the  statute  doth  always  omit  the  word  marches 
in  things  that  concern  only  Wales :  not  a  word  to 
this  ;  That  the  statute  did  not  mean  to  innovate  but 
to  ratify,  and  therefore  if  the  shires  were  in  before, 
they  are  in  still :  not  a  word  to  the  reason  of  the  com- 
mixed government,  as  that  it  was  necessary  for  tk 
reclaiming  of  Wales  to  have  them  conjoined  with  the 
shires ;  that  it  was  necessary  for  commerce  and  con- 
tractSj  and  properly  for  the  ease  of  the  subjects  rf 
Wales  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  shires ;  that  it  wa« 
not  probable  that  the  parliament  meant  the  Prince 
should  have  no  jurisdiGtion  civil  in  that  place,  where 
he  kept  his  house.  To  all  these  things,  which  w 
esteem  the  weightiest,  there  is  altum  silentium^  after 
the  manner  of  children  that  skip  over  where  they 
cannot  spell. 

Now  to  pass  from  the  intent  to  the  word ;  first,  I 
will  examine  the  proofs  they  have  brought  that  the 
word  was  used  in  their  sense  after  the  statute  27  and 
34  ;  then  I  will  consider  what  is  gained,  if  they  should 
prove  so  much :  and  lastly,  I  will  briefly  state  our 
amn  proofs,  touching  the  use  of  the  word. 

For  the  first,  it  hath  been  said,  that  whereas  I  called 
the  use  of  the  word  marchts  after  the  statute  of  27. 
but  a  little  chime  at  most  of  an  old  word,  which  um 
after  vanished,  they  wiU  now  ring  us  a  peal  of  sta- 
tutes to  prove  it ;  but  if  it  be  a  peal,  I  am  sure  it  is  s 
peal  of  bells,  and  not  a  peal  of  shot :  for  it  dattefs,  but 
h  doth  not  strike '  fot  of  ^U  tW  catalogue  of 
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J  find  scarcely  one,  save  those  that  were  answered  in 
my  former  argument ;  hut  we  may  with  as  good  reason 
affirm  in  every  of  them  the  word  marches  to  be  meant 
of  the  counties  marches,  as  they  can  of  the  lordships 
marcliers :  for  to  begin  upwards : 

The  statute  39  EUz,  for  the  repair  of  Wilton-bridge, 
no  doubt  doth  mean  the  word  marches  for  the  coun- 
ties J  for  the  bridge  itself  is  in  Herefordshire,  and  the 
statute  imposeth  the  charge  of  reparation  upon  Here- 
fordshire by  compulsory  means,  and  permitteth  bene- 
volence to  be  taken  in  Wales,  and  the  marches ;  who 
doubts,  but  this  meant  of  the  other  three  shires,  which 
have  far  greater  use  of  the  bridge  than  the  remote 
counties  of  Wales  ? 

For  the  statute  5  Eliz.  concerning  perjury,  it  hath 
a  proviso,  that  it  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  council 
of  the  marches  for  punishing  of  perjury;  who  cim 
doubt  but  that  here  marches  is  meant  of  the  shires, 
considering  the  perjuries  committed  in  them  have  been 
punished  in  that  court  as  well  as  in  Wales  ? 

For  2  Ed,  VI.  and  the  clause  therein  for  restraining 
tithes  of  marriage-portions  in  Wales  and  the  marches, 
why  should  it  not  be  meant  of  counties  ?  For  if  any 
Buch  customs  had  crept  and  incroached  into  the  body 
of  the  shires  out  of  the  lordships  marchers,  no  doubt 
the  statute  meant  to  restrain  them  as  well  there  as  in 
the  other  places. 

And  so  for  the  statute  of  32  H.  VIH.  which  ordains 
that  the  benefit  of  that  statute  for  distress  to  be  had 
by  executors,  should  not  extend  to  any  lordship  in 
Wales,  or  the  marches  of  the  same  where  mises  are 
paid,  because  that  imports  a  general  release ;  what 
absurdity  is  there,  if  there  the  marches  be  meant  for 
the  whole  shires  ?  for  if  any  such  custom  had  spread 
*%o  far,  the  reason  of  the  statute  is  alike. 

As  for  the  statutes  of  37  H.  VHL  and  4  Ed.  IV. 
for  the  making  and  appointing  oithecmios  rotulorum^ 
there  the  word  marches  must  needs  be  taken  for  limits, 
*  according  to  the  etymology  and  derivation  :  for  the 
words  refer  not  to  Wales,  but  are  thus,  "  within  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  other  the  King's  domVmotv^, 
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marches  and  temtories,"  that  is,  limiis  and  territoria; 
80  zbI  »ee  bo  reason,  but  I  may  truly  main  tain  my  iifrwm 
a»ertion,  that  after  the  loriihips  marchers  were  extind 
by  the  statute  oi  i7»  the  name  also  of  marcbes  im 
discontinued,  and  rarely  if  ever  used  in  that  sense. 

But  if  it  should  be  granted  that  it  was  now  and  thes 
used  in  that  &ense»  it  helps  them  little ;  for  first  it  is 
clear  that  the  legal  use  of  it  is  gone,  when  the  thing 
was  extinct,  for  **  nonien  est  rei  nomen  ;  "  so  it  re- 
mains but  abusivhf  as  if  one  should  call  Gu/etM^  Car* 
ihage,  because  it  was  once  Carthage  ;  and  next,  if 
the  word  should  have  both  senses,  and  that  we  adniit 
an  equivocation,  yet  we  so  overweigh  them  upon  the 
intent,  as  the  balance  is  soon  east. 

Yet  one  thing  I  \%ill  note  more,  and  that  is,  that 
there  is  a  certain  confusion  of  tongues  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  they  cannot  well  tell  themselves  what  they 
would  have  to  be  meant  by  the  word  marches  ;  for  oae 
while  they  say  it  is  meant  for  the  lordships  marchers 
generally^  another  while  they  say  that  it  is  meant  for 
the  inward  marches  ou  f Tales  side  only  ;  and  now 
at  last  they  are  driven  to  a  poor  shift,  that  there  should 
be  left  some  liitk  lordship  mai^cher  in  the  dark,  as 
cams  omissus,  not  annexed  at  all  to  any  county ;  but 
if  they  would  have  the  statute  satisfied  upon  that  only^ 
I  say  no  more  to  them,  but  "  aquila  non  capit  muscas," 

Now  I  will  briefly  remember  unto  you  the  state  af 
our  proofs  of  the  word. 

First,  according  to  the  laws  of  speech  we  prove  it 
by  the  etymology  or  derivation,  because  march  is  the 
Saxon  word  for  limit,  and  marchio  is  comes  timita- 
neus  ;  this  is  the  opinion  of  Camden  and  others. 

Next  we  prove  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  like  case  to 
be  for  counties,  by  the  example  of  the  marches  of  Soot- 
land  ;  for  as  it  is  prettily  said  in  Walker's  case  by  Gaw- 
dy,  if  a  ease  have  no  cousin,  it  is  a  sign  it  is  a  bastard, 
and  not  legitimate ;  therefore  we  have  shewed  you  a 
cousin,  or  rather  a  brother,  here  within  our  own  island, 
of  the  like  use  of  the  word.  And  whereas  a  great  mat- 
ter was  made  that  the  now  middle  shires  were  never 
called  the  mHrchcs  of  8eotlaud,but  the  marches  of  £ng- 
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land  against  Scotland,  or  upon  Scotland;  it  was  first  an- 
iwered  that  that  made  no  difference ;  because  some- 
iimes  the  marches  take  tlieir  name  of  the  inward  coun- 
;ry,  and  sometimes  of  the  out-country;  so  that  it  is  but 
inclusive  and  exclusivh  :  as  for  example,  that  which 
!We  call  in  vulgar  speech  this  da,y  fortnight,  excluding 
he  day,  that  the  law  calls  quhidena,  including  the 
day ;  and  so  likemse,  who  will  make  a  difference  be* 
iween  the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  the  banks  against  the 
ea,  or  upon  the  sea  ?  But  now  to  remove  all  scniple, 
me  shew  them  Littleton  in  his  chapter  "  Of  grand  ser- 
eanty/*  where  he  saith,  there  is  a  tenure  by  cornage 
in  the  marxhta  of  Scotland  ;  and  we  shew  them  like- 
Irise  the  statute  of  25  Ed.  Ill,  "  Of  labourers,"  where 
they  are  also  called  the  "  marches  of  Scotland  " 

Then  we  shew  some  number  of  bills  exhibited  to 
•the  com>cil  there  before  the  statute,  where  the  plain- 
tiffs have  the  addition  of  place  confessed  within  the 
MxUes  of  the  shires,  and  no  lordships  marchers,  and 
et  are  laid  to  be  in  the  marches. 

Then  we  shew  divers  accounts  of  auditors  in  the 
)uehy  from  H.IV.  downwards,  where  the  indorsement 
s  "  in  marehiis  Wallia?,"  and  the  contents  are  posses- 
ions only  of  Hereford  and  Glocestershire,(for  in  Shrojv 
hire  and  Worcestershire  the  Duchy  hath  no  lands ;) 
d  w^hereas  they  would  put  it  off  with  a  '^  cuique  in 
ma  arte  credendum,- '  they  would  believe  them,  if  it 
were  in  matter  of  accounts;  we  do  not  alledge  them  as 
lulitors,  but  as  those  that  speak  English  to  prove  the 
inmon  use  of  the  word,  **  loquendum  ut  vulgus ." 
We  shew  likewise  an  ancient  record  of  a  patent  to 
Herbert  in  15  E.  IV*  where  Kilpeck  is  laid  to  be  in 
f  com.  Hereford  in  marehiis  Wallise ; "  and  lastly,  we 
hew  again  the  statute  of  27  E.  Ill,  where  provision 
made,  that  men  shall  labour  in  the  summer  where 
ihey  dwell  in  the  winter ;  and  there  is  an  exception  of 
he  people  of  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Lancashire, 
rtc,  and  of  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland ;  where 
t  is  most  plain,  that  the  marches  of  Wales  are  meant 
or  counties,  because  they  are  coupled  both  with  Staf- 
brcl  and  Lancashire,  which  are  counties*  and  with  iW 
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marches  of  Scotland,  which  are  likewise  countia: 
and  as  it  is  informed,  the  labourers  of  those  four 
shires  do  come  forth  of  their  shires,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  C'okers  to  this  day. 

To  this  we  add  two  things,  which  are  worthy  cou- 
sideration  ;  the  one,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  put  us  to 
the  proof  of  the  use  of  tliis  word  marches  sixty  years 
ago,  considering  that  usage  si}eaks  for  us ;  the  other, 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  required  of  us  to  shew  so 
frequent  an  use  of  the  word  marches  of  ancient  tinie 
in  our  sense,  as  they  shewed  in  theirs,  because  there 
was  not  the  like  occasion:  for  when  a  lordship  niarehef 
was  mentioned  it  was  of  necessity  to  lay  it  in  the 
viarchesj  because  they  were  out  of  all  counties ;  but 
when  land  is  mentioned  in  any  of  these  counties,  it 
is  superfluous  to  add,  in  the  marches;  so  as  there 
was  no  occasion  to  use  the  word  marches,  but  either 
for  a  more  brief  and  compendious  speech  to  avoid  the 
naming  of  the  foiu:  shires,  as  it  is  in  the  statute  of 
25  E.  III.  and  in  the  indorsement  of  accounts;  or 
to  give  a  court  cognisance  and  jurisdiction,  as  in  the 
bills  of  complaint ;  or  ex  abundantif  as  in  the  record 
of  KUpeck. 

There  resteth  the  third  main  part,  whereby  they 
endeavour  to  weaken  and  extenuate  the  proofs  which 
we  oflFer  touching  practice  and  possession,  whereio 
they  alledge  five  things. 

First,  that  Bristol  was  in  imtil  7  Eliz.  and  theo 
exempted. 

Secondly,  that  Cheshire  was  in  until  11  Eliz.  and 
then  went  out, 

Thirdly^  they  alledge  certain  words  in  the  instruo 
tions  to  Cholmlcy  vice-president  in  1 1  EUz,  at  which 
time  the  shires  were  first  comprehended  in  the  in- 
structions by  name,  and  in  these  words,  **  annexed  by 
our  commission  : "  whereupon  they  woidd  infer  that 
they  were  not  brought  in  the  statute,  but  only  canw 
in  by  instructionK,  and  do  imagine  that  when  Cneshire 
went  out  they  came  in* 

Fourthly,  they  say,  that  the  intermeddling  with 
those  four  shires  before  the  statute  was  but  an  usor- 
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Mtion  sad  tolentioti,  nther  than  any  lawftil  and 
(etded  jurisdiction;  and  it  was  compared  to  tliat» 
ivliich  is  done  by  the  judges  in  their  dreoits,  who  end 
nany  causes  upon  petitions. 

Kfthly,  th^  alled^  Sir  John  ]^Inllen*s  case,  where 
t  is  said,  **  oonsuetnao  non  pnqudicat  yeritati.** 

There  was  moved  also,  though  it  were  not  by 
;he  coundl,  but  from  the  judges  themsdves,  as  an 
sxtennation,  (v  at  least  an  obscuring  of  the  proofs  oi 
ike  usage  and  practice,  in  that  we  shew  forth  no  in- 
itructions  from  17  H.VIII.  to  1  Marie. 

To  these  six  points  I  will  give  answer,  and,  as  I 
Doneeive,  with  satisfiiction. 

For  Bristol,  I  say  it  teacheth  them  the  right  way, 
rf  they  can  follow  it ;  for  Bristol  was  not  exempt  by 
Bay  opinion  of  law,  but  was  left  out  <tf  the  instructions 
upon  supplication  made  to  the  Queen. 

For  Cheshire,  we  have  answered  it  before,  that  the 
reason  was,  because  it  was  not  probable  that  the 
itatute  meant  to  make  that  shire  sulgect  to  the  jurifr- 
^Setion  al  that  coundl,  considering  it  was  not  subject 
to  the  high  courts  at  Westminster,  in  regard  it  was  a 
Goanty  Palatine.  And  whereas  th^y  said,  that  so  was 
Flintshire  too,  it  matcheth  not,  beoiuse  Flintshire  is 
named  in  the  statute  for  one  of  the  twelve  shires  (tf 
Wales. 

We  shewed  you  likewise  effectual  differences  be- 
tween Cheshire  and  these  other  shires:  for  that 
Cheshire  hath  a  chancery  in  itself,  and  over  Cheshire 
llie  Princes  claim  juriscUction,  as  Earl  of  Chester ;  to 
all  wfaidi  you  reply  nothing. 

Therefore  I  wiU  add  this  only,  that  Cheshire  went 
out  seeundo  flumine^  with  the  good-will  of  the  state ; 
and  this  id  sought  to  be  evicted  adversofhitnine,  icross 
the  state ;  $na  as  they  have  opinion  of  mur  judges  for 
the  excluding  of  Cheshire,  so  we  have  the  o^nnions  of 
two  great  learned  men,  Gerrard  and  Bromley,  for  the 
induding  of  Worcester;  whose  opinions,  consideiv 
ing  it  was  but  matter  of  opinion,  and  came  not 
jodioially  in  question,  are  not  inferior  to  any  two 
of  tiie  other;  but  we  say  that  there  is  tko  f^^^* 
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sitiou  or  repugnancy  between  them,   but  both  may 
stand. 

For  Cholmley's  instructions,  the  words  may  well 
stand,  "  that  those  shires  are  annexed  by  cora mission;" 
for  the  King's  commission  or  instructions,  for  those 
words  are  cx>mmonly  confounded,  must  co-operate 
with  the  statute,  or  else  they  cannot  be  annexed.  But 
for  that  conceit  that  they  shoukl  come  ip  but  in  11, 
when  Cheshire  went  out,  no  man  that  is  in  his  wits 
can  be  of  that  opinion,  if  he  mark  it :  for  we  see  that 
the  town  of  Glocester,  etc.  is  named  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  1  Mar,  and  no  man,  I  am  sure,  will  think 
that  Glocester  town  should  be  in,  and  Glocester- 
shire  out. 

For  the  conceit^  that  they  had  but  jurisdictionm 
precariaiih  the  precedents  shew  plainly  the  contrary; 
for  they  had  coercion,  and  they  did  fine  and  imprison, 
which  the  judges  do  not  upon  petitions;  and  besides, 
they  must  remember  that  many  of  our  precedentiv 
which  we  did  shew  forth,  were  not  of  suits  originally 
commenced  there,  but  of  suits  remanded  from  hence 
out  of  the  King's  courts  as  to  their  proper  jurisdiction. 

For  Sir  John  Mullen's  case,  the  rule  is  plain  and 
sound,  that  where  the  law  appears  contraiy,  iisage 
cannot  control  law ;  which  doth  not  at  all  infringe 
the  rule  of  "  optima  legum  interpres  consuetudo*/'  for 
usage  may  expound  law,  though  it  cannot  over-rule 
law* 

But  of  the  other  side  I  coidd  shew  you  many  cases, 
where  statutes  have  been  expounded  directly  against 
their  express  letter  to  uphold  precedents  and  usage,  u 
2  and  3  PhiL  et  Mar,  upon  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
ster, that  ordained  that  the  judges  coram  quibus  far- 
ma  turn  erit  appellum  shall  inquire  of  the  damages, 
and  yet  the  law  ruled  that  it  shall  be  inquired  before 
the  judges  of  Nisi  prius.  And  the  great  reverence 
given  to  precedents  appeareth  in  39  H.VL  3  E,  IV* 
and  a  number  of  other  books ;  and  the  difference  il 
exceedingly  well  taken  in  Slade's  case.  Coke's  Reports 
4,  that  is,  where  the  usage  runs  but  amongst  cl^b^ 
and  where  it  is  in  the  eye  and  notice  of  the  judge;  (m 
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bhere  it  shall  be  presumed,  saith  the  book,  that  if  the 
law  were  otherwise  than  the  usage  hath  gone,  that 
either  the  ooundl  or  the  parties  would  have  excepted 
to  it»  or  the  judges  ea:  officio  would  have  discerned  of 
it,  and  fimna  it;  and  we  have  ready  for  you  a  calendar 
of  judges  more  than  sit  at  this  table,  that  have  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  the  shires  in  that  county. 

As  for  exception,  touching  the  want  of  certain  in- 
structions, I  could  wish  we  had  them ;  but  the  want 
of  them,  in  my  understanding,  obscureth  the  case 
little.  For  let  me  observe  unto  you,  that  we  have 
thite  forms  of  instructions-  concerning  these  shires 
extant ;  the  first  names  them  not  expressly,  but  by 
reference  it  doth,  namely,  that  they  shall  hear  and  de- 
termine, etc.  within  any  the  places  or  counties  within 
any  of  .their  commissions;  and  we  have  one  of  the 
oommisaions,  wherein  they  were  named ;  so  as  upon 
Ae  matter  they  are  named.  And  of  this  form  are  the 
aacient  instructions  before  the  statute  17  H.VIII. 
when  the  Princess  Mary  went  down. 

:'The  second  form  of  instructions  go  farther,  for  they 
have  'the  towns,  and  exempted  places  within  the 
counties  named,  with  tanquam  as  well  within  the 
dty  of  Glocester,  the  liberties  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, etc.  as  within  any  of  the  counties  of  any  of 
their  commissions ;  which  clearly  admits  the  counties 
to  be  in  before.  And  of  this  form  are  the  instructions 
1  Mariae,  and  so  long  until  11  Eliz. 

And  the  third  form,  which  hath  been  continued  ever 
since,  hath  the  shires  comprehended  by  name.  Now 
it  is  not  to  be  thought,  but  the  instructions  which  are 
wanting,  are  according  to  one  of  these  three  forms 
which  are  extant.  Take  even  your  choice,  for  any  of 
tliem  will  serve  to  prove  that  the  practice  there  was 
ever  authorised  by  the  instructions  here.  And  so 
upon  the  whole  matter,  I  pray  report  to  be  made  to 
ms  Majesty,  that  the  president  and  the  council  hath 
jurisdiction,  according  to  his  instructions,  over  the  four 
ihii^  by  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  of 
94  H.VIII. 


AGAINST  AK   USURIOUS   SHIFT   OF   GAIN,    IK   OBLirKBlNQ 
COMMODITTEB    INSTEAD   OF   MONET. 


Wheeeas  it  is  an  usual  practice,  to  the  un- 
doing and  overthrowing  many  young  gentlemen  and 
others,  that  wlien  men  are  in  necessity,  and  desire  to 
borrow  money,  they  are  answered,  that  money  cannot 
be  had,  but  that  they  may  have  comniodities  soil 
unto  them  upon  crediti  whereof  they  may  inalce 
money  as  they  can :  in  which  course  it  ever  comes  to 
pass,  not  only  that  such  commodities  are  bought  at 
extreme  high  rates,  and  sold  again  far  under  foot  te 
a  double  loss ;  but  also  that  the  party  whicli  is  to 
borrow  is  wrapt  in  bonds  and  counter-bonds  ;  so  tliat 
upon  a  httle  money  which  he  reccivcth,  he  is  subject 
to  penalties  and  suits  of  great  vahie, 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  of  this 
present  parliament,  that  if  any  man,  after  forty  days 
from  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  parliament  to 
be  accomited,  shall  sell  in  gross  sale  any  quantity  of 
wares  or  commodities  unto  such  a  one  as  is  no  re- 
tailer, chapman,  or  kno\^ii  broker  of  the  same  comnto* 
dities,  and  knowing  that  it  is  bought  to  be  sold  agaifl, 
to  help  and  furnish  any  person,  tliat  tradeth  not  in 
the  same  commodity,  with  money,  he  shall  be  without 
aU  remedy  by  law,  or  custom,  or  decree,  or  otherwise, 
to  recover  or  demand  any  satisfaction  for  the  said 
wares  or  commodities,  what  assurance  soever  he  shall 
have  by  bond,  surety,  pawn  or  promise  of  the  pariVt 
or  any  other  in  his  behalf.  And  that  all  bonds  and 
assurances  whatsoever,  made  for  that  purpose  directly 
or  indirectly,  shall  be  utterly  void. 
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And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  every  person,  which  shall  after  the  time 
aforesaid  be  used  or  employed  as  a  broker,  mean  or 

,  procurer,  for  the  taking  up  of  such  commodities,  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  the  same  tp  be,  etc.  and  shall  be  farther  pu- 

•  nished  by  six  months  imprisonment,  without  bail  or 
mainprise,  and  by  the  pillory. 


A 


PREPARATION 


f  .-  v» 


TOWARD  THB  ,/ 

UNION    OF   THE   LAWS 

ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.  i 


Your  Majesty's  desire  of  -proceeding  towards  the 
union  of  this  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  under  ODie 
law,  is,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  to  make  any  opiniop  of 
so  great  a  cause,  very  agreeable  to  policy  and  justioe. 
To  policy,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  assurances,  as 
human  events  can  be  assured,  that  there  will  be  never 
any  relapse  in  any  future  ages  to  a  separation.  To 
justice, because  "  dulcis  tractus  pari  jugo ; "  it  is  reascm- 
able  that  communication  of  privilege  draw  on  comxDU- 
nication  of  discipline  and  rule.  This  work  being  rf 
greatness  and  difficulty,  needeth  not  to  embrace  any 
greater  compass  of  designment,  than  is  necessary  to 
your  Majesty's  main  end  and  intention.  I  consider 
therefore,  that  it  is  a  true  and  received  division  of  law 
into  jus  publicum  and  privatum,  the  one  being  the 
sinews  of  property,  and  the  other  of  government ;  for 
that  which  concemeth  private  interest  of  meum  and 
tuum,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it  is  not  at  this  time  to  be 
meddled  with ;  men  love  to  hold  their  own  as  they 
have  held,  and  the  difference  of  this  law  carrieth  no 
mark  of  separation ;  for  we  see  in  any  one  kingdom, 
which  is  most  at  unity  in  itself,  there  is  diversity  of 
customs  for  the  guiding  of  property  and  private  rights; 
*'  in  veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit."  All  the  laboor' 
is  to  be  spent  in  the  other  part ;  though  perhaps  not 
in  all  the  other  part;  for,  it  may  be,  your  Majesty,  in 
your  high  wisdom,  will  discern  that  even  in  that  part 
there  will  not  be  requisite  a  conformity  in  all  points 
And  although  such  conformity  were  to  be  vdshed;  fi^ 
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Tchance  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  in  many  points 
pass  them  for  the  present  by  assent  of  parliament 
But  because  we  that  serve  your  Majesty  in  the  service 

four  skill  and  profession^  cannot  judge  what  yoiu* 
Majesty,  upon  reason  of  state,  will  leave  and  take  i 
therefore  it  is  fit  for  us  to  give,  as  near  as  we  can,  a 
general  information :  wherein  I,  for  my  part,  think 
good  to  hold  myself  to  one  of  the  parallels,  I  mean 
that  of  the  English  laws.  For  although  i  have  read, 
and  read  with  delight,  the  Scotish  statutes,  and  some 
other  collection  of  their  laws;  with  delight  I  say, 
partly  to  see  their  brevity  and  propriety  of  speech, 
and  partly  to  see  them  come  so  near  to  our  laws ;  yet 
I  am  unwilling  to  put  my  sickle  in  another's  harvest, 
but  to  leave  it  to  the  lawyers  of  the  Scotish  nation ; 
he  rather,  because  I  imagine  with  myself  that  if  a 
Scotish  lawyer  should  undertake,  by  reading  of  the 
English  statutes,  or  other  our  books  of  law,  to  set 
lown  positively  in  articles  what  tlie  law  of  England 
l^ere,  he  might  oftentimes  err :  and  the  like  errors,  I 
Hake  account,  I  might  incur  in  theirs.  And  there- 
ore,  as  I  take  it,  the  right  way  is,  that  the  lawyers  of 
sither  nation  do  set  down  in  brief  articles  what  the 
aw  is  of  their  nation,  and  then  after,  a  book  of  two 
Solumns,  either  having  the  two  laws  placed  respec- 
ively,  to  be  offered  to  your  Majesty,  that  your  Ma- 
esty  may  by  a  ready  view  see  the  diversities,  and  so 
udge  of  the  reduction,  or  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Jus  publicum  I  will  divide,  as  I  hold  it  fittest  for  the 
iresent  purpose,  into  four  parts.  The  first,  concerning 
criminal  causes,  which  with  us  are  tndy  accounted 
mblicijuris^  because  both  the  prejudice  and  the  pro- 
ecution  principally  pertain  to  the  crown  and  public 
state.  The  second,  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
Jhurch.  The  third,  conceniing  magistrates,  ofiices, 
ttid  courts  :  wherein  falleth  the  consideration  of  your 
Majesty's  regal  prerogative,  whereof  the  rest  are  but' 
rtreams*  And  the  fourth,  concerning  certain  special 
politic  laws,  usages,  and  constitutions,  that  do  import 
the  public  peace,  strength,  and  wealth  of  the  king- 
ioin.     In  which  part  I  do  comprehend  not  oyv\^  mu- 
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stant  ordinances  of  law,  but  likewise  forms  of  adminis- 
tration of  law,  such  as  are  the  commissions  of  the 
peace,  the  visitations  of  the  provinces  by  the  judges 
of  the  circuits,  and  the  like.  For  these  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  purpose  now  in  hand,  deserve  a  special  ob- 
servation, because  they  being  matters  of  that  tempo- 
rary nature,  as  they  may  be  altered,  as  I  suppose,  in 
either  kingdom,  without  parliament,  as  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's wisdom  may  seem  best ;  it  may  be  the  most 
profitable  and  ready  part  of  this  labour  will  consist  in 
the  introducing  of  some  uniformity  in  them. 

To  begin  therefore  with  capital  crimes,  and  ftfit 
that  of  treason. 

CASES  OF  TREASON. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  ai 
the  King,  if  it  appear  by  any  overt  act,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death 
of  the  King's  wife,  if  it  appear  by  any  overt  act,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death 
of  the  King's  eldest  son  and  heir,  if  it  appear  by  any 
overt  act,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  King's  wife,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  King's  eldest  daugh- 
ter unmarried,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  wife  of  the  King's 
eldest  son  and  heir,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  levy  war  against  the  King  and 
his  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  is  adherent  to  the  King^s  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  King's  great  seal, 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  King's  privy  seal 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  King's  privy  signet, 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  counterfeit  the  King's  sign 
manual,  it  is  treason. 


Where  a  man  counterfeits  the  King's  money,  it  is 


Where  a  man  bringeth  into  the  realm  false  money, 
counterfeited  to  the  Hkeness  of  the  coin  of  England, 
mth  intent  to  merchandise  or  make  payment  there- 
with, and  knowing  it  to  be  false,  it  is  treason. 
^  Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  any  foreign  coin  cnr- 
ent  in  payment  within  this  realm,  it  is  treason, 

"Where  a  man  doth  bring  in  foreign  money,  being 
iirrent  within  the  realm,  the  same  being  false  and 
Dunterfeit,  with  intent  to  utter  it,  and  knowing  the 
Ime  to  be  false,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  clip,  wash,  round,  or  file  any  of 
the  King's  money,  or  any  foreign  coin  current  by  pro- 

r.mation^  for  gain's  sake,  it  is  treason. 
Where  a  man  doth  any  ways  impair,  diminish, 
Falsify,  scale,  or  lighten  the  King's  money,  or  any  fo- 

r*gn  moneys  current  by  proclamation,  it  is  treason. 
Where  a  man  killeth  the  Chancellor,  being  in  his 
place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  Treasurer^  being  in  his 
place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 

"WTierc  a  man  killeth  the  King's  Justice  in  eyre, 
bing  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 
Where  a  man  killeth  the  King's  Justice  of  assise, 
ing  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 
Where  a  man  killeth  the  King's  Justice  of  Oyer 
lid  Terminer,  being  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office, 
:  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  persuade  or  mthdraw  any  of  the 
King's  subjects  from  his  obedience,  or  from  the  reli- 
gion by  his  Majesty  established,  with  intent  to  with- 
raw  him  from  the  King's  obedience,  it  is  treason. 
Where  a  man  is  absolved,  reconciled,  or  withdrawn 
Rrom  his  obedience  to  the  King,  or  promiseth  his  obe- 
iience  to  any  foreign  power,  it  is  treason. 
I  Where  any  Jesuit,  or  other  priest  ordained  since 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  shall 
come  into,  or  remain  in  any  part  of  this  realm,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  any  person  Jjeing  brought  up  m  a  eoWege 
u  2 
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of  Jesuit^  or  seminary,  shall  not  return  within  six 
months  after  proclamation  made,  and  within  two  days 
after  his  return  submit  himself  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  if  otherwise  he  do  return,  or  be  within 
the  realm,  it  is  treason. 

^Vhere  a  man  doth  affirm  or  maintain  any  authority 
of  jurisdiction  spiritual,  or  doth  put  in  use  or  execute 
any  thing  for  the  advancement  or  setting  forth  thereof, 
such  oflFence,  the  third  time  committed,  is  treason- 

Where  a  man  refiiseth  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, being  tendered  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
if  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  or  by  commissioD 
out  of  the  chancery,  if  he  he  a  temporal  person ;  such 
offence,  the  second  time,  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  committed  for  treason  doth  volun- 
tarily break  prison,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  jailor  doth  Toluntarily  permit  a  man  com- 
mitted for  treason  to  escape,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  procnretb  or  consenteth  to  a  treason, 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  relieveth  or  comforteth  a  traitor, 
knowing  it,  it  is  treason. 

TAe  punishment,  trial,  and  proceedings  in  cases  of  ireasm* 

In  treason,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by  drawing 
on  a  hurdle  from  the  place  of  the  prison  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  by  hanging  and  being  cut  down 
alive,  bowcllingj  and  quartering ;  and  in  wromen  by 
buming* 

In  treason,  there  ensueth  a  corruption  of  blood  in 
the  line  ascending  and  descending. 

In  treason,  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited,  and  inhe- 
ritances, as  well  intailed  as  fee  simple,  and  the  profits 
of  estates  for  life. 

In  treason,  the  escheats  go  to  the  King,  and  nott«» 
the  lord  of  the  fee- 
In  treason,  the  lands  forfeited  shall  be  in  the  Kiogs 
actual  possession  without  ofiice. 

In  treason  there  be  no  accessaries,  but  all  are  prin- 
cipals. 

Ill  treason,  no  benctit  o?  det^,  oy  sanctuary,  or 
/lereinptory  challenge. 
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'  In  treason,  if  the  party  stand  miite,  yet  nevertheless 
judgment  and  attainder  shall  proceed  all  one  as  npon 
verdict. 

In  treason,  hail  is  not  permitted. 

In  tileason,  no  counsel  is  to  he  allowed  to  the  party. 

In  treason,  no  witness  shall  be  received  upon  oath 
for  the  party's  justification. 

In  treason,  if  the  fact  he  committed  heyond  the 
seas,  yet  it  may  be  tried  in  any  county  where  the  King 
will  award  his  commission. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  be  non  sancB  memoricB,  yet 
if  he  had  formerly  confessed  it  before  the  King's 
council,  and  that  it  be  certified  that  he  was  of  good 
memory  at  the  time  of  his  examination  and  confes- 
sion^  the  court  may  proceed  to  judgment  without  call- 
ing or  arraigning  the  party. 

In  treason,  the  death  of  the  party  before  conviction 
dischargeth  all  proceedings  and  forfeitures. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  be  once  acquitted,  he  shall 
not  be  brought  in  question  again  for  the  same  fact. 

In  treason,  no  new  case  not  expressed  in  the  statute 
of  25  Ed.  III.  nor  made  treason  by  any  special  statute 
since,  ought  to  be  judged  treason,  without  consulting 
with  the  parliament. 

In  treason,  there  can  be  no  prosecution  but  at  the 
King's  suit,  and  the  King's  pardon  dischargeth. 

In  treason,  the  King  cannot  grant  over  to  any  sub- 
ject power  and  authority  to  pardon  it. 

In  treason,  a  trial  of  a  peer  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be 
by  special  commission  before  the  Lord  High  Steward, 
and  those  that  pass  upon  him  to  be  none  but  peers ; 
and  the  proceeding  is  with  great  solemnity,  the  Lord 
Steward  sitting  under  a  doth  of  estate  with  a  white 
rod  of  justice  in  his  hand :  and  the  peers  may  confer 
together,  but  are  not  any  ways  shut  up :  and  are  de- 
manded by  the  Lord  Steward  their  voices  one  by  one, 
and  the  plurality  of  voices  carrieth  it.  In  treason,  it 
hath  been  an  ancient  use  and  favour  from  the  Kings 
of  this  realm  to  pardon  the  execution  of  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering;  and  to  make  waxiaxLtfox 
their  beheading. 
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The  procectling  in  case  of  treason  with  a  common 
subject  is  in  the  King's  bench,  or  by  commissioa  rf 
Oyer  and  Terminer. 

MISPRISION  OF  TREASON. 
Cases  qfmhpTismn  of  treason. 

Where  a  man  concealeth  high  treason  only,  without 
any  comforting  or  abetting,  it  is  misprision  of  treasoD, 

Where  a  man  coiintcrfeiteth  any  foreign  coin  of 
gold  or  silver  not  ciurent  in  the  realm,  it  is  misprision 
of  treason. 

The  pmiiskmenf^  iruti,  and  proceeding  in  cases  of*  mbprisim 
of  treason. 

The  piuiishment  of  misprision  of  treason  is  hyper 
petnal  imprisonment,  loss  of  the  issues  of  their  lanA^ 
dnring  life,  and  loss  of  goods  and  chattels. 

The  proceeding  and  trial  is,  as  in  cases  of  treason. 

In  misprision  of  treason  bail  is  not  admitted. 

PETIT    TREASON. 
Cases  of  petit  treason. 

Where  the  servant  killeth  the  master,  it  is  petit 
treason. 

Where  the  wife  killeth  her  husband,  it  is  petit 
treason. 

Where  a  spiritnal  man  killeth  his  prelate,  to  whom 
he  is  subordinate,  and  oweth  faith  and  obedience,  it 
is  petit  treason. 

Where  the  son  killeth  the  father  or  mother,  it  hath 
been  questioned  whether  it  be  petit  treason,  and  the 
late  experience  and  opinion  seemcth  to  weigh  to 
the  contrary,  though  against  law  and  reason  in  my 
judgment. 

'    The  punishment^  trials  and  proceeding  in  cases  qf  petit 

treason^ 

In  petit  treason,  the  corporal  punisliment  is  by 
drawing  on  an  hurtUe,  and  hanging,  and  in  a  woman 
burning. 


In  petit  treason,  the  forfeiture  is  the  same  with  the 

se  of  felonv. 

In  petit  treason,  all  accessaries  are  but  in  case  of 
felony. 

I  FELONY. 

■  Cases  of  felony, 

I     Where  a  man  committeth  murder,  that  is,  homi- 
cide of  prepensed  malice,  it  is  felony* 

Wliere  a  man  committeth  manslaughter,  that  is, 
hioniicide  of  a  sudden  heat,  and  not  of  tiialice  pre- 
pensed, it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  burglary,  that  is,  break- 
itig  of  an  house  with  an  intent  to  commit  felony,  it 
lis  felony. 

Where  a  man  rideth  armed,  with  a  felonious  intent, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  and  feloniously  bum 
[a  house,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  and  feloniously  burn 
'  com  upon  the  ground,  or  in  stacks,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  malidously  cut  out  another's 
tongue,  or  put  out  his  eyes,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  robbeth  or  stealeth,  that  is,  taketh 
away  another  man's  goods,  above  the  value  of  twelve- 
pence,  out  of  his  possession,  with  an  intent  to  conceal 
Pit,  it  is  felony. 
Where  a  man  imbezzleth  or  withdraweth  any  of  the 
King's  records  at  Westminster,  whereby  any  judg- 

Pnient  is  reversed,  it  is  felony. 
Where  a  man  that  hath  custody  of  the  King's  ar- 
mour, munition,  or  other  habiliments  of  war,  doth 
-  maliciously  convey  away  the  same,  to  the  value  of 

twenty  shillings,  it  is  felony, 
1      Where  a  servant  hath  goods  of  his  master's  delivered 
unto  him,  and  goeth  away  with  them,  it  is  felony. 
Where  a  man  conjiu'es^  or  invocates  wicked  spirits, 

I  it  is  felony. 
\¥liere  a  man  doth  use  or  practise  any  manner  of 
witchcraft,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed^  wasted^ 
or  lamed  in  Ms  body,  it  is  felony. 
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Where  a  m^m  practiseth  any  witchcraft,  to  discoyer 
treasure  hid,  or  to  discover  stolen  goods,  or  to  proToke 
iinlawfid  love,  or  to  impair  or  hurt  any  man's  cattle  or 
goods,  the  second  time,  having  been  once  before  con- 
victed of  like  offence,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  useth  the  craft  of  multiplication  of 
gold  or  silver,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  comniitteth  rape,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  taketh  away  a  woman  against  her 
will,  not  claiming  her  as  his  ward  or  bondwoman,  it 
is  felony.  ^  m  jh  »p^ 

Where  any  person  marricth  again,  her  or  his  toMet 
husband  or  wife  heing  alive,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committetli  buggery  with  a  man  or 
beast,  it  is  felony. 

^Vhere  any  persons,  above  the  number  of  twelve, 
shall  assemble  themselves  with  intent  to  put  down  in- 
dosures,  or  bring  dovm  prices  of  victuals,  etc.  and  do 
not  depart  after  proclamation,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  shall  use  any  words  to  encourage  oi 
draw  any  people  together,  ut  mipra^  and  they  do  as- 
semble accordingly,  and  do  not  depart  after  proclama- 
tion, it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  being  the  King^s  sworn  servant,  con- 
spireth  to  murder  any  lord  of  the  realm  or  any  of  the 
privy  council,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  soldier  hath  taken  any  parcel  of  the  king's 
wages,  and  tleparteth  without  licence,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  receiveth  a  seminary  priest,  knowing 
him  to  be  such  a  priest,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  recusant,  which  is  a  seducer,  and  persuader, 
and  inciter  of  the  King's  subjects  against  the  King's 
authority  in  ecdcsiastieal  causes,  or  a  persuader  of 
conventicles,  etc,  shall  refuse  to  abjure  the  realm,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  vagabonds  be  found  in  the  realm,  calliiig 
themselves  Egyptians,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  purveyor  taketh  mthout  warrant,  or  other- 
wise doth  offend  against  certain  special  laws,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  \\\mVtt\\i  Vm  \kWN  i^x^V  ^^t^  or  war- 
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Den,   by  night  or  by  day,  with  Yizards  or  other  dis- 

puisements,  and  is  examined  thereof  and  concealeth 

lis  fact,  it  is  felony. 

>:  Wheie  a  man  stealeth  certain  kinds  of  hawks,  it  is 

plony* 

Where  a  man  committeth  forgery  the  second  time, 
laving  been  once  before  convicteil,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  transporteth  rams  or  other  sheep  out 
if  the  King's  dominions,  the  second  time,  it  is  felony^ 
.  Where  a  man  being  imprisoned  for  felony,  breaks 
irison,  it  is  felony. 

f  Wlicrc  a  man  procureth  or  consenteth  to  a  felony  to 
le  committed,  it  is  felony,  as  to  make  him  accessary 
lefore  the  fact. 

Where  a  man  receiveth  or  relieve th  a  felon,  know- 
ing  thcreotj  it  is  felony,  as  to  make  him  accessary  after 
ihe  fact, 

\  Where  a  woman,  by  the  constraint  of  her  husband. 
In  his  presence,  joineth  vrith  him  in  committing  of 
pelony,  it  is  not  felony,  neither  as  principal^  nor  as 
accessary, 

T/t£  punishment,  trials  and  proceeding  in  cases  of  felony  > 

.  In  felony,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by  hanging, 
pmd  it  is  doubtfid  whether  the  King  may  turn  it  into 
tieheading  in  the  case  of  a  Peer  or  other  person  of  dig- 
nity, because  in  treason  the  striking  off  the  head  is 
part  of  the  judgment,  and  so  the  King  pardoneth  the 
prest :  but  in  felony  it  is  no  part  of  the  judgment,  and 
the  King  cannot  alter  the  execution  of  law ;  yet  pre- 
cedents have  been  both  ways. 

►  In  felony,  there  foUoweth  coiTuption  of  blood,  ex- 
tccpt  it  be  in  cases  made  felony  by  special  statutes,  with 
^a  proviso  that  there  shall  be  no  corruption  of  blood. 

In  felony,  lands  in  fee  simple  and  goods  are  for- 
feited, but  not  lands  intailed,  and  the  profits  of  estates 
ifor  life  are  likewise  forfeited  :  And  by  some  customs 
,  lands  in  fee  simple  are  not  forfeited ; 

The  father  to  the  bough,  son  to  the  plough ; 

as  in  Gavelkind  in  Kent  and  other  places. 
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In  felony,  the  escheats  go  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  and 
not  to  the  King,  except  he  be  lord :  But  the  profiti 
of  estate  for  Hves,  or  in  tail  during  the  life  of  tenant 
in  tail,  go  to  the  King ;  and  the  King  hath  likewise,  in 
fee  simple  lands  holdeu  of  common  lords,  anfuim,  dim, 
et  vastum. 

In  felony,  the  lands  are  not  in  the  King  before  of- 
fice, nor  in  the  lord  before  entry  or  recovery  in  writ  of 
escheat,  or  death  of  the  party  attainted. 

In  felony,  there  can  be  no  proceeding  with  the  ac- 
cessary before  there  be  a  proceeding  with  the  principal; 
which  principal  if  he  die,  or  plead  his  pardon,  or  have 
his  clergy  before  the  attainder,  the  accessaries  can  never 
be  dealt  with. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  stand  mute,  and  will  not  put 
Inmseli*  upon  his  trial,  or  challenge  peremptorily  above 
the  number  that  the  law  allows,  he  shall  have  ju(^- 
ment  not  of  hanging,  but  of  penance  of  pressing  to 
death ;  but  then  he  saves  his  lands,  and  forfeits  only 
his  goods. 

In  felony,  at  the  common  law,  the  Ijenefit  of  clergy 
or  sanctuary  was  allowed ;  but  now  by  statutes  it  is 
taken  away  in  most  cases. 

In  felony,  bail  may  be  admitted  where  the  fact  is 
not  notorious,  and  the  person  not  of  evil  fame. 

In  felony,  no  counsel  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  party, 
no  more  than  in  treason. 

In  felony,  no  witness  shall  be  received  upon  oath  for 
the  party's  justification,  no  more  than  in  treason. 

In  felony,  if  the  fact  be  committed  beyond  the  seaa, 
or  upon  the  seas,  **  super  altum  mare,"  there  is  no  trial 
at  all  in  the  one  case,  nor  by  course  of  jury  in  the  other 
case,  but  by  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  be  "  non  sanse  memoriae,'*  al- 
though it  be  after  the  fact,  he  cannot  be  tried  or  ad- 
judged, except  it  be  in  course  of  outlawry,  and  that  is 
also  erroneous. 

In  felony,  the  death  of  the  party  before  conviction 
dischargeth  all  proceedings  and  forfeitures. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  be  once  acquitted,  or  in  peril 
of  judgment  of  life  lavrfuli^ ,  \ie  ^Jti-aSi  Tv^^^et  \ife  btough  t 
in  question  agam  £oy  t\\c  s».m^  ^a^^v. 
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In  fehmy,  the  prosecution  may  be  either  at  the 
King^s  sui^  by  way  of  indictment,  or  at  the  party's 
snit,  by  way  of  appeal ;  and  if  it  be  by  way  of  appeal^ 
the  ddendant  shall  have  his  cx>unsel,  and  produce 
witnesses  upon  oath,  aa  in  dvil  causes. 

In  fdiony,  the  King  may  grant  "  hault  justice  "  to 
a  sulgect,  with  the  regality  of  power  to  pajxlon  it. 

In  felony,  the  trial  of  Peers  is  all  one  as  in  case  of 
treason. 

In  felony,  the  proceedings  are  in  the  King's  bench, 
car  before  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  or  of 
goal  delivery,  and  in  some  cases  before  justices  of 
peace. 

Cases  of  Felonia  de  se,  tuitk  the  punishment,  trials  and 
proceeding  therein. 

In  the  dvil  law,  and  other  laws,  they  make  a  dif- 
ference of  cases  of  felonia  de  se :  for  where  a  man  is 
;^ed  in  question  upon  any  capital  crime,  and  killeth 
bimself  to  prevent  the  law,  they  give  the  same  judg- 
ment in  all  points  of  forfeiture,  as  if  they  had  been 
attainted  in  their  life-time :  And  on  the  other  side, 
where  a  man  killeth  himself  upon  impatience  of  sick- 
oess  or  the  like,  they  do  not  punish  it  at  all :  but  the 
Law  of  England  taketh  it  all  in  one  degree,  and  pu- 
Qisheth  it  only  with  loss  of  goods  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
King,  who  generally  granteth  them  to  his  Almoner, 
where  they  be  not  formerly  granted  unto  spedal 
liberties. 

OFFENCES  OF  PR^MUNIRE. 

Cases  of  Prcemunire. 

Where  a  man  purchaseth  or  accepteth  any  provi- 
siim,  that  is,  collation  of  any  spiritual  benefice  or  liv- 
ing, from  the  see  of  Rome,  it  is  case  of  praemunire. 

Where  a  man  shall  purchase  any  process  to  draw 
any  people  of  the  King's  allegiance  out  of  the  realm, 
hi  plea,  whereof  the  cognisance  pertains  to  the  King's 
court,  and  cometh  not  in  person  to  answer  his  con- 
tempt in  that  behalf  before  the  King  and  his  council, 
or  in  his  chancery,  it  is  case  of  pramunVte. 
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Where  a  man  doth  sue  iii  any  court  which  is  not 
the  King's  court,  to  defeat  or  impeach  any  judgment 
given  in  the  King's  court,  and  doth  not  appear  to 
answer  his  contempt,  it  is  case  of  praemunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  purchase  or  pursue  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  any  process,  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, bull,  instrument,  or  other  thing  which 
touches  the  King  in  his  regality,  or  his  realm  in  pre- 
judice, it  is  case  of  praemunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  affirm  or  maintain  any  foreign 
authority  of  jurisdiction  spiritual,  or  doth  put  in  use 
or  execute  any  thing  for  the  advancement  or  setting 
forth  thereof;  such  offence,  the  second  time  committed, 
is  case  of  praemunire. 

Where  a  man  refuseth  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, being  tendered  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  if 
he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person;  or  by  commission  out 
of  the  chancery,  if  he  be  a  temporal  person,  it  is  case  of 
praemunire. 

Where  the  dean  and  chapter  of  any  church  upon 
the  CongS  (Telire  of  an.  archbishop  or  bishop^  doth 
refuse  to  elect  any  such  archbishop  or  bishop  as  is  no- 
minated unto  them  in  the  King's  letters  missive,,  it  is 
case  of  praemunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  contribute  or  give  relief  unto  any 
Jesuit  or  seminary  priests,  or  to  any  college  of  Jesuits 
or  seminary  priests,  or  to  any  person  brought  up  there- 
in, and  called  home,  and  not  returning,  it  is  case  of 
praemunire. 

Where  a  man  is  broker  of  an  usurious  contract 
above  ten  in  the  hundred,  it  is  case  of  praemunire. 

The  punishment,  trial,  and  proceedings  in  case  of  prcBmunire, 

The  punishment  is  by  imprisonment  dining  life, 
forfeiture  of  goods,  forfeiture  of  lands  in  fee  simple, 
and  forfeiture  of  the  profits  of  lands  in  tailed,  or  for  Kfe. 
.  The  trial  and  proceeding  is  as  in  cases  of  misprision 
of  treason ;  and  the  trial  is  by  peers,  where  a  peer  of 
the  realm  is  the  offender. 
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OFFENCES  OF  ABJURATION  AND  EXILE. 

Cases  of  abjuration  and  exile,  and  the  proceedings  therein. 

Where  a  man  committeth  any  felony,  for  the  which 
at  this  day  he  may  have  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and 
taketh  sanctuary,  and  confesseth  the  felony  hefore  the 
coroner,  he  shall  ahjure  the  liberty  of  the  realm,  and 
choose  his  sanctuary;  and  if  he  commit  any  new  of- 
fence, or  leave  his  sanctuary,  he  shall  lose  the  privi- 
lege thereof,  and  suffer  as  if  he  had  not  taken  sanc- 
tuary. 

Where  a  man  not  coming  to  the  church,  and,  being 
a  popish  recusant,  doth  persuade  any  of  the  King's 
subjects  to  impugn  his  Majesty's  authority  in  causes 
ecclesiastical,  or  shall  persuade  any  subject  from  com- 
ing to  church,  or  receiving  the  commimion,  or  per- 
suade any  subject  to  come  to  any  unlawful  conven- 
ticles, or  shall  be  present  at  any  such  unlawful  con- 
venticles, and  shall  not  after  conform  himself  within 
a  time,  and  make  his  submission,  he  shall  abjure  the 
realmy  and  forfeit  his  goods  and  lands  during  life;  and 
i/he  depart  not  within  the  time  prefixed,  or  return, 
he  shall  be  in  the  degree  of  a  felon. 

Where  a  man  being  a  popish  recusant,  and  not  hav- 
ing lands  to  the  value  of  twenty  marks  per  annum, 
nor  goods  to  the  value  of  40/.  shall  not  repair  to  his 
dwelling  or  place  where  he  was  bom,  and  there  con- 
fine himself  within  the  compass  of  five  miles,  he  shall 
abjure  the  realm ;  and  if  he  return,  he  shall  be  in  the 
degree  of  a  felon. 

Where  a  man  kills  the  King's  deer  in  chases  or  fo- 
rests, and  can  find  no  sureties  after  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, he  shaU  abjure  the  realm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  trespasser  in  parks,  or  in  ponds 
of  fish,  and  after  three  years  imprisonment  cannot  find 
sureties,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  ravisher  of  any  child  within  age, 
whose  marriage  belongs  to  any  person,  and  marrieth 
the  said  child  after  years  of  consent,  and  is  not  able  to 
satisfy  for  the  marriage,  he  shall  abjure  the  lealwx- 
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OFFENCE  OF  HERESY. 

Cases  of  hefesy,  and  the  trial  and  proceeding  therein. 

The  declaration  of  heresy,  and  likewise  the  pro- 
ceeding and  judgment  upon  heretics,  is  by  the  com- 
mou  laws  of  this  realm  referred  to  the  jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical^  and  the  secidar  arm  is  reached  unto 
them  hy  the  common  laws,  and  not  by  any  statute 
for  the  execution  of  them  by  the  Kiug's  writ ''  de 
haeretico  comburendo." 

CASES  OF  THE  KING'S  PREROGATIVE. 

The  King's  prerogative  in  Farliameni, 

1.  The  King  hath  an  absolute  negative  voice  to  all 
bills  that  pass  the  parliament,  so  as  without  his  royal 
assent  they  have  a  mere  nullity,  and  not  so  much  m 
authoritas  pr^scripta^  or  senatus  consult  a  had,  not- 
withstanding the  intercession  of  tribunes. 

2.  The  King  may  summon  parliaments,  dissolve 
them,  adjourn  and  prorogue  them  at  his  plcasiure. 

3.  The  King  may  add  voices  in  parUament  at  his 
pleasure,  for  he  may  give  privileges  to  borough  tov^is, 
and  call  and  create  barons  at  his  pleasure. 

4.  No  man  can  sit  in  parliament  unless  he  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance- 

The  King's  prerogative  in  mailers  of  war  and  peace, 

1.  The  King  hath  power  to  declare  and  proclaim 
war,  and  make  and  conclude  peace. 

2-  The  King  hath  power  to  make  leagues  and  cou- 
federacies  with  foreign  estates,  more  or  less  strait,  and 
to  revoke  and  disannul  them  at  his  pleasure. 

3<  The  King  hath  power  to  command  the  bodies  of 
his  subjects  for  the  service  of  his  wars,  and  to  muster, 
train,  and  levy  men,  and  to  transport  them  by  sea  or 
land  at  his  pleasure. 

4.  The  King  hath  power  in  time  of  war  to  execute 
martial  law,  and  to  appoint  ail  officers  of  war  at  his 
pleasure. 

3,  The  King  hat\\  ipoNs  eic  Iq  ^t^wt  Ids  letters  of  mart 
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and  reprisal  for  remedy  to  his  subjects  upon  foreign 
wrongs. 

6.  The  King  may  give  knighthood,  and  thereby 
enable  any  subject  to  perform  knightV  service. 

The  King's  prerogative  in  mailer  qfrmmey, 

1.  The  King  may  alter  his  standard  in  baseness  or 
fineness. 

2.  The  King  may  alter  his  stamp  in  the  form  of  it. 

3.  The  King  may  at  his  pleasure  alter  the  valua- 
tions, and  raise  and  fall  monies. 

4.  The  King  may  by  proclamation  make  monies  of 
his  own  current  or  not. 

5.  The  King  may  take  or  refuse  the  subjects  bul- 
lion, or  coin  for  more  or  less  money. 

6.  The  King  by  proclamation  may  make  foreign 
money  current,  or  not. 

The  King's  prerogative  in  matters  of  trade  and  traffick, 

1.  The  King  may  constrain  the  person  of  any  of  his 
subjects  not  to  go  out  of  the  realm. 

2.  The  King  may  restrain  any  of  his  subjects  to  go 
out  of  the  realm  into  any  special  part  foreign. 

3.  The  King  may  forbid  the  exportation  of  any 
commodities  out  of  the  realm. 

4.  The  King  may  forbid  the  importation  of  any 
commodities  into  the  realm. 

5.  The  King  may  set  a  reasonable  impost  upon  any 
foreign  wares  that  come  into  the  realm,  and  so  of  na- 
tive wares  that  go  out  of  the  realm. 

The  King's  prerogative  in  the  persons  of  his  subjects. 

1.  The  King  may  create  any  corporation  or  body 
politic,  and  enable  them  to  purchase,  to  grant,  to  sue, 
and  be  sued ;  and  with  such  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions as  he  pleases. 

2.  The  King  may  denizen  and  enable  any  foreigner 
for  him  and  his  descendents  after  the  charter ;  though 
he  cannot  naturalise,  nor  enable  him  to  make  pedigree 
from  ancestors  paramount. 
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3.  The  King  may  enable  any  attainted  person,  bjf 
his  charter  of  pardon,  and  purge  the  blood  for  time  ti 
come,  though  he  cannot  restore  the  blood  for  the  time 
past. 

4.  The  King  may  enable  any  dead  person  in  the 
law,  as  men  professed  in  religion,  to  take  and  purchase 
to  the  King's  benefit. 

A  twofold  power  if  the  law. 

1.  A  Direction :  In  this  respect  the  King  is  under- 
neath the  law ;  because  his  acts  are  guided  thereby. 

2.  Correction :  In  this  respect  the  King  is  above  the 
law ;  for  it  may  not  correct  him  for  any  o£fence. 

A  twofold  power  m  the  King. 

1.  His  absolute  power,  whereby  he  may  levy  forces 
against  any  nation. 

2.  His  limited  power,  which  is  declared  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  laws  what  he  may  do. 


EXPLANATION  ^i 

WHAT  MANNER  OF  PERSONS  THOSE  SHOULD  BK 
TJliat  are  to  execute  tde  Power  t>r  Ordinance  oF  the 

KINCrs    PREROGATIVE. 


1.  That  absolute  prerogative,  according  to  the 
King's  pleasure,  revealed  by  his  laws,  may  be  exer- 
jbised  and  executed  by  any  subject,  to  whom  power 
|nay  be  given  by  the  King,  in  any  place  of  jtidgment 
or  commission,  which  the  King  by  his  law  liath  or- 
dained i  in  which  the  judge  subordiuate  cannot  wi'ong 
the  people,  the  law  laying  down  a  measure  by  which 
every  judge  should  govern  and  execute ;  against  which 
law  if  any  judge  proceed,  he  is  by  the  law  question- 
able, and  punishable  tor  his  transgression^ 

In  this  nature  are  all  the  judges  and  commissioners 
of  the  landj  no  otherwise  than  in  their  courts,  in  which 
the  King  in  person  is  supposed  to  sit,  who  cannot  make 
.that  trespass,  felony,  or  treason,  which  the  law  hath 
bot  made  so  to  be,  neither  can  pimish  the  guilty  by 
pther  punishment  than  the  laws  have  appointed. 
•    This  prerogative  or  power  as  it  is  over  all  the  sub- 

E'ects,  so  being  known  by  the  subjects,  they  are  with- 
out excuse  if  they  offend,  and  suffer  no  wrong  if  they 
be  justly  punished  j  and  by  this  prerogative  the  King 
govern eth  all  sorts  of  people  according  unto  known  will. 
The  absolute  prerogative,  which  is  in  Kings  ac- 
►rding  to  their  private  mil  and  judgment,  cannot  be 
ixecuted  by  any  subject ;  neither  is  it  possible  to  give 
ich  power  by  commission  ;  or  fit  to  subject  the  people 
the  same ;  for  the  King,  in  that  he  is  the  substitute 
f  God  immediately,  the  father  of  his  people,  and  head 
f  the  commonwealth,  hath  by  participatiow  mi\i 
rOLs  IV.  X 
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(tocI,  and  with  his  subjects,  a  discretion,  judguieiit, 
and  feeling  love  towards  those,  over  whom  he  reigueth, 
only  proper  to  himself,  or  to  his  place  and  person ;  who, 
seeing  he  cannot  in  any  others  infuse  his  wisdom, 
power,  or  gifts,  which  God,  in  respect  of  his  pkcc 
and  charge,  hath  enabled  him  withal,  can  neither 
subordinate  any  other  judge  to  govern  by  that  knovv- 
ledgCj  which  the  King  can  no  otherwise,  thaB  by  his 
known  will^  participate  unto  him :  and  if  any  such 
subordinate  judge  shall  obtain  commission  according 
to  the  discretion  of  such  judge  to  govern  the  i>eople. 
that  judge  is  bound  to  think  that  to  be  his  soundest 
discretion,  which  the  law,  in  which  is  the  King's 
known  wiU,  sheweth  unto  him  to  be  that  justicx^ 
which  he  ought  to  atlminister ;  otherwise  he  might 
seem  to  esteem  himself  above  the  King's  law,  who 
will  not  govern  by  it,  or  to  have  a  power  derived  from 
other  than  from  the  King,  whicli  in  the  kingdom  will 
administer  justice  contrary  unto  the  justice  of  the  land: 
neither  can  such  a  judge  or  conunissionor  under  tk 
name  of  the  King*s  authority  shroud  his  own  high 
action,  seeing  the  conscience  and  discretion  of  ever)' 
man  is  particidar  and  private  to  himself,  so  as  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  cannot  be  properly  or  possibly  the 
discretion  or  the  conscience  of  the  King  ;  and  if  not 
his  discretion,  neither  the  judgment  that  is  ruled  by 
another  man's  only. 

Therefore  it  may  seem  they  rather  desire  to  be 
Kings,  than  to  rule  the  people  under  the  King,  whicl) 
will  not  administer  justice  by  law,  but  by  their  cm 
will. 

S.  This  administration  in  a  subject  is  derogative  to 
the  King's  prerogative ;  for  he  administereth  justice 
out  of  a  private  direction,  being  not  capable  of  a  ge^ 
neral  direction  how  to  use  the  Iving's  subjects  at  plea^ 
sure,  in  causes  of  particular  respect ;  whicli  if  no  oihei 
than  the  King  himself  can  do,  how  can  it  be  so  tbl 
any  man  should  desire  that  which  is  imfit  and  impoeii' 
ble,  but  that  it  must  proceed  out  of  some  exorbita&t 
aifection  ?  the  rather,  seeing  such  places  be  fiiH  of 
trouble  and  altogeU\et  unnecessary,  no  man  will  seek 
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tl>  thrust  himself  into  thetin  but  for  hopes  of  gmn. 
Then  is  not  any  prerogative  oppugned,  but  maintain^* 
ed,  though  it  be  desired^  Ihat  every  subordinate  magis- 
trate may  not  be  made  supreme,  whereby  he  may  seize 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  take  from  the  King  the 
respect  due  unto  him  only,  or  judge  the  people  other-* 
wise  than  the  King  doth  liimself, 

4.  And  although  the  Prince  be  not  bound  to  render 
mny  account  to  the  kw,  which  in  person  he  adminis- 
tereth  himself^  yet  every  subordinate  judge  must  ren- 
der an  account  to  the  King*  by  his  laws,  how  he  hath 
administered  justice  in  his  place  where  he  is  set.  But 
if  he  hath  power  to  rule  by  private  direction,  for  which 
there  is  no  law,  how  can  he  be  questioned  by  a  law, 
if  in  his  private  censure  ho  offends  ? 

5.  Therefore,  it  ^eemeth,  that  in  giving  such  autho- 
rity, the  King  ordaineth  not  subordinate  magistrates, 
but  absolute  Kings :  and  what  doth  the  King  leave  to 
himself,  who  givetb  so  much  to  others,  as  he  hath  him- 
self?   Neither  is  there  a  greater  bond  to  tie  the  sub- 

H'ect  to  his  Prince  in  particular,  than  when  he  shall 
lave  recourse  unto  him,  in  his  person,  or  in  his  power, 
for  relief  of  the  wrongs  which  from  private  men  be  of- 
fered ;  or  for  reformation  of  the  oppressions  which  any 
subordinate  magistrate  shall  impose  upon  the  people. 
There  can  be  no  offence  in  the  judge,  who  hath  power 
to  execute  according  to  his  discretion,  when  the  dis- 
cretion of  any  judge  shall  be  thought  fit  to  be  limited, 
and  therefore  there  can  be  therein  no  reformation ; 
whereby  the  King  in  this  useth  no  prerogative  to  gain 
his  subjects  right;  then  the  subject  is  bound  to  suffer 
helpless  v^rong;  and  the  discontent  of  the  people  is 
cast  upon  the  King ;  the  laws  being  neglected,  which 
with  their  equity  in  all  other  causes  and  judgments, 
saving  this,  interpose  themselves  and  yield  remedy* 

6*  And  to  conclude,  custom  cannot  confirm  that 
which  is  any  ways  unreasonable  of  itself. 

Wisdom  will  not  allow  that,  which  is  many  ways 
dangerous,  and  no  ways  profitable. 

Justice  will  not  approve  that  govemraenl,  where  it 
cannot  be  but  wrong  must  be  committed. 
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Neither  can  there  be  any  rule  by  whidh  to  try  it, 
nor  means  of  reformation  of  it. 

7.  Therefore,  whosoever  desireth  government  must 
seek  such  as  he  is  capable  of,  not  such  as  seemeth  to 
him^lf  most  easy  to  execute ;  for  it  is  apparent,  that 
it  is  easy  to  him  that  knoweth  not  law  nor  justice,  to 
rule  as  he  listeth,  his  will  never  wanting  a  power  to 
itself:  but  it  is  safe  and  blameless,  both  for  the  judge 
and  people,  and  honour  to  the  King,  that  judges  be 
appointed  who  know  the  law,  and  that  they  be  limited 
to  govern  according  to  the  law. 
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COURTS  LEET,  SHERIFFS  TURN,  ETC. 


^The  yfmwas  to  the  Qiiestions  propoimded  by  Sir  Alt  a  under 
Hay,  KnL  touching  I  he  Office  of  Constables*  A,  Dr  J  608. 


1,  Question.  "  What  is  the  original  of  constables?*' 
Answer.    To  the  first  question  of  the  original  of 
I     constables  it  may  he  said,  ''  caput  inter  nubila  condit  ;'* 

■  for  tlie  authority  was  giunted  upou  the  ancient  laws 

■  and  customs  of  this  kingdom  practised  long  before 
the  Conquest,  and  intended  and  executed  for  con- 
servation of  peace,  and  repression  of  all  manner  of 
disturbance  and  hurt  of  the  people,  and  that  as  well 
by  way  of  prevention  as  punishment ;  but  yet  so,  as 
they  have  no  judicial  power,  to  hear  and  determine 
any  cause^  but  only  a  ministerial  power,  as  in  the  an- 
swer to  the  seventh  article  is  demonstrated. 

As  for  the  office  of  high  or  head  constable,  the 
original  of  that  is  yet  more  obscure ;  for  though  the 
higli-constable's  authority  hath  the  more  ample  cir- 
cuit, he  being  over  the  hundred,  and  tlie  petty-con- 
stable over  the  village ;  yet  I  do  not  find  that  the 
petty-constable  is  subordinate  to  the  high-constable, 
or  to  he  ordered  or  commanded  by  him  ;  and  there- 
fore, I  doubt,  the  high-constable  was  not^i  origine; 
but  that  when  the  business  of  the  county  increased, 
K  the  authority  of  justices  of  peace  was  enlarged  by 
"  divers  statutes,  and  then,  for  conveniency  sake,  the 
office  of  high-constable  grew  in  use  for  the  receiving 
of  the  commandments  and  prescripts  from  the  jus- 
tices of  peace,  and  distributing  them  to  tW  ^elt^- 
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constables  :  and  in  token  of  this,  the  election  of  high- 
constable  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  whereas  the 
election  of  the  petty-constable  is  by  t^ie  people. 

But  there  are  two  things  unto  which  the  oflBce  of 
constable  hath  special  reference,  and  which  of  neces- 
sity^  or  at  least  a  kind  of  congruity,  must  precede  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  office  ;  either  tlie  things  them- 
selves, or  something  that  hath  a  simihtude  or  analogy 
towards  them. 

1.  The  division  of  the  territory,  or  gross  of  the 
shires,  into  hundiedsj  village*,  and  towns  ;  for  the 
high-constable  is  officer  over  the  hundred,  and  the 
petty  constable  is  over  tlie  town  or  \illage. 

2.  The  court-leet,  unto  which  the  constable  is  at- 
tendant  and  minister  ;  for  there  the  constables  are 
chosen  by  the  jury,  there  sworn,  and  there  that  part 
of  their  office  which  concemeth  information  is  prind- 
cipally  to  be  performed :  for  the  jury  being  to  present 
offences  and  offenders,  are  chiefly  to  take  light  from 
the  constable  of  all  matters  of  disturbance  and  nai* 
sance  of  the  people :  which  they,  in  respect  of  their 
office  are  presumed  to  have  best  and  most  particuhir 
knowledge  of. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court-leet  is  to  three  ends* 

1.  To  take  the  ancient  oath  of  allegiance  of  aU 
males  above  twelve  years. 

2.  To  inquire  of  aU  offences  against  the  peace ;  and 
for  those  that  are  against  the  crown  and  peace  both, 
to  inquire  of  only,  and  certify  to  the  justices  of  gaol 
delivery  ;  but  those  that  are  against  the  peace  simply, 
they  are  to  inquire  of  and  punish. 

3.  To  inquire  of,  punish,  and  remove  all  puhlk 
nuisances  and  grievances  concerning  infection  of  ibi 
corruption  of  victuals^  ease  of  chaffer,  and  contmct  of 
all  other  things  that  may  hurt  or  grieve  the  people  to 
general,  in  their  health,  quiet,  and  welfare* 

And  to  these  three  ends,  as  matters  of  policy  sub- 
ordinate, the  court-leet  hath  power  to  call  upon  iht 
jiledgcs  that  are  to  be  tak^w  of  iW  ^ood  behaviour  d 
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the  resiants  that  are  not  tenants,  and 
detaidts  of  officers,  as  constables,  ale 
like :  and  likewise  for  the  choice 
was  said. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  leets  is  cither  remainiTig 
in  the  King,  and  in  that  case  exercised  by  the  sheriff 
in  his  Turn,  which  is  the  grand  leet,  or  granted  over 
to  subjects;  but  yet  it  is  still  the  King's  court. 

S.  Quest,   (Concerning  the  election  of  constables  ? 

Answ.  The  election  ot  the  pet ty-con stable,  as  was 
said,  is  at  the  conrt-lect  by  the  inquest  tliat  make  the 
presentments;  and  election  of  head  constables  is  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  at  their  quarter  sessions. 

y.  Quest    How  long  is  their  office? 

Answ.  Tlie  office  of  constable  is  annual,  except  they 
be  removed, 

4.  Quest.   Of  what  rank  or  order  of  men  are  they  ? 
Answ.  TJicy  be  men,  as  it  is  now^  used^  of  inferior, 

yea,  of  base  condition,  which  is  a  mere  abuse  or  dege- 
nerating from  the  first  institution  ;  for  the  petty-con- 
stables in  towns  ouglit  to  be  of  the  better  sort  of  resi- 
ants  in  the  same  ;  save  that  they  be  not  aged  or  sickly, 
but  of  able  bodies  in  respect  of  keepiTig  watch  and  toil 
of  their  place ;  nor  must  they  be  in  any  man*s  livery. 
The  higlVconstables  ought  to  be  of  the  ablest  free-hold- 
ers, and*  subs  tan  tialest  sort  of  yeomen,  next  to  the  de- 
gi'ee  of  gentlemen ;  but  should  not  be  incumbered  with 
any  other  office,  as  mayor  of  a  town,  under-sheriff,  bai- 
liff, etc. 

5.  Quest.   What  aUowance  have  the  constables? 
Answ,  They  have  no  allowance,  but  are  bound  by 

duty  to  perform  their  office  gratis  ;  which  may  the  ra- 
ther he  endured  because  it  is  but  annual,  and  they  are 
not  tied  to  keep  or  maintain  any  servants  or  under- 
ministers,  for  that  every  one  of  the  King's  people  vrith- 
111  their  limits  arc  bound  to  assist  them. 

6.  Quest.  What  if  they  refuse  to  do  their  office? 
Answ.  Upon  complaint  made  of  their  refiisal  to  any 

one  justice  of  peace,  the  said  justice  may  bind  them 
over  to  the  sessions,  where,  if  they  cannot  excuse  them- 
selves  by  some  allegation  that  is  Just,  tUey  ina^  \>e  fen^ 
and  imprisoned  for  thcu  contempt. 
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7.  Quest.  What  is  their  authority  or  power  ? 

Answ.  The  authority  of  the  coostable,  as  it  is  sub. 
stautive,  and  of  itself,  or  substituted,  and  astrictedto 
the  warrants  aud  commaods  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace ;  so  again  it  is  originalj  or  adtlitional :  for  either 
it  was  given  them  by  the  common  law,  or  else  annexed 
by  divers  statutes.  And  as  for  subordinate  pwet, 
wherein  the  constable  is  only  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  the  justices  of  peace,  and  likewise  the  addi- 
tional power  which  is  given  by  divers  statutes,  it  is 
hard  to  comprehend  them  in  any  brevity  ;  for  that  they 
do  correspond  to  the  office  and  authority  of  justices  of 
peace,  which  is  very  large,  and  are  created  by  the 
branches  of  several  statutes :  but  for  the  original  and 
substantive  power  of  constables,  it  may  be  reduced  ta 
tlii*ee  heads ;  namely, 

1*  For  matter  of  peace  only. 

2.  For  peace  and  the  crown. 

3.  For  matter  of  nuisance,  chsturbance,  and  dis- 
order, althongh  they  be  not  accompanied  with  violence 
and  breach  of  the  peace, 

Firstj  for  pacifying  of  quarrel  begun,  the  constable 
may,  upon  hot  words  given,  or  likelihood  of  breach  of 
the  peace  to  ensue,  command  them  in  the  King's  name 
to  keep  peace,  and  depart,  and  forbear :  and  so  he  may, 
where  an  affiray  is  made,  part  the  same,  and  keep  the 
parties  asunder,  and  arrest  and  commit  the  breakers  of 
the  peace,  if  they  will  not  obey ;  and  call  power  to 
assist  him  for  that  purpose. 

For  punishment  of  breach  of  peace  past,  the  law  is 
very  sparing  in  giving  any  authority  to  constables,  be- 
cause they  have  not  power  judicial,  and  the  use  of  hb 
oflSce  is  rather  for  preventing  or  stajdng  of  mischief, 
than  for  punishment  of  offences;  for  in  that  part  he 
is  rather  to  execute  the  warrants  of  the  justices;  or, 
when  sudden  matter  ariseth  upon  his  view,  or  notorious 
circumstances,  to  apprehend  offenders,  aud  to  carry 
them  before  the  justices  of  peace,  and  generally  to 
imprison  in  like  cases  of  necessity,  where  the  case  will 
not  endure  the  present  carrying  of  the  party  before 
the  justices.     And  v:o  mudi  tor  \*eace. 
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Secoodly,  For  matters  of  the  crowo,  the  office  of 
the  constable  cousisteth  chiefly  in  these  four  parts : 

tl.  To  arrest. 
2,  To  make  hue  and  cry, 
Ks.  To  search. 
^4,  To  seise  goods. 
All  wliich  the  constable  may  perform  of  his  own 
authority,  without  any  warrant  from  the  justices  of 
the  peace. 
1»  For,  first,  if  any  man  will  lay  murder  or  felony 
to  another's  charge,  or  do  suspect  liini  of  murder  or 
felony,  he  may  declare  it  to  the  constable,  and  the 
-    constable  ought,  upon  such  declaration  or  complaint, 

Pto  c-arry  him  before  a  justice  of  peace ;  and  if  by 
common  voice  or  fame  any  man  be  suspected,  the 
constable  of  duty  ought  to  an^est  him,  and  bring  him 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  though  there  be  no  other 

■  accusation  or  declaration, 
2.  If  any  house  he  suspected  for  receiving  or  har- 
bouring of  any  felon,  the  constable,  upon  complaint 
I  or  common  famc^  may  search, 
3,  If  any  fly  upon  the  felony,  the  constable  ought 
to  raise  hue  and  cry, 
4.  And  the  constable  ought  to  seise  his  goods,  and 
keep  them  safe  without  impairing,  and  inventory  them 
ill  presence  of  honest  neighbouTS. 
Thirdly,  for  matters  of  common  nuisance  and  griev- 
auces,  they  are  of  very  variable  nature,  according  to 
the  several  comforts  w^hich  man's  life  and  society  re- 
_    quireth,  and  the  contraries  which  inlest  the  same. 
P        In  all  which,  be  it  matter  of  corrupting  air,  water, 
or  victuals,  stopping,  straitening,   or  indaiigering  of 
passages,  or  general  deceits  in  weights,  measures,  sizes, 
or  counterfeiting  wares,  and  things  vendible ;  the  of- 
fice of  constable  is  to  give,  as  much  as  in  him  lies, 
L    information  of  them,  and  of  the  offenders,  in  leetB, 
■    that  they  may  be  presented ;  but  because  leets  are 
kept  but  twice  in  the  year,  and  tnany  of  those  things 
require  present  and  speedy  remedy,  the  constable,  in 
things  notorious  and  of  vulgar  nature,  ought  to  forbid 
k    and  repress  them  in  tlic  mean  time :  if  not,  t\\e^  ax^ 


for  their  contempt  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  or  botb, 
by  the  justices  in  their  sessions. 

8.  Quest.  What  is  their  oath  ? 
Answ,  The  manner  of  the  oath  they  take  is  as  fol- 

loweth : 

"  You  shall  swear  that  you  shali  well  and  tnilj 
serve  the  King,  and  the  lord  of  this  law-day  ;  and  you 
shall  cause  the  peace  of  otnr  sovereign  lord  the  Kiug 
well  and  truly  to  be  kept  to  your  power  :  and  you  shall 
arrest  all  those  that  you  sec  committing  riots,  debaks, 
and  aflfrays  in  breach  of  peace  :  and  you  shall  well  and 
truly  cudeavom*  yourself  to  your  best  knowledge,  tbt 
the  statute  of  Winchester  for  watching,  hue  and  cry, 
and  the  statutes  made  for  the  punishment  of  sturdy 
beggarSi  vagabonds,  rogues^  and  other  idle  persons 
coming  within  your  office  be  tmly  executed,  and  the 
offenders  be  punishetl :  and  you  shall  endeavour,  upon 
complaint  made,  to  apprehend  barreters  and  riotom 
])€rsons  making  affrays,  and  likewise  to  apprehcDil 
felons  ;  and  if  any  of  them  make  resistance  with  force, 
and  multitude  of  misdemeanors,  you  shall  make  out- 
ia*y  and  pursue  them  tiU  they  be  taken  ;  and  shall  look 
unto  such  persons  as  use  unlawful  games ;  and  you 
shall  have  regard  unto  the  maintenance  of  artillens 
and  you  shall  well  and  truly  execute  all  process  and 
precepts  sent  unto  you  from  the  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  county ;  and  you  shall  make  good  and  faithful 
presentments  of  all  bloodsheds,  out-eries,  aflfrays,  and 
rescues  made  within  your  office :  and  you  shaU  well 
and  truly,  according  to  your  own  power  and  knoff- 
ledge,  do  that  which  belongeth  to  your  oflSce  of  con* 
stable  to  do,  for  this  year  to  come.  So  help,"  etc, 

9.  Quest.  What  difference  is  there  betwixt  the 
high-constables  and  petty-constables  ? 

Answ.  Their  authority  is  the  same  in  substance,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  extent  j  the  petty-constable  serving 
only  for  one  town,  parish,  or  borough  ;  the  head-ton- 
stable  for  the  whole  hundred :  nor  is  the  petty-con- 
stable subordinate  to  tlie  head-constable  for  any  com* 
mandment  that  proceeds  from  his  own  authority  j  tat 
it  is  used,  that  the  pTee^\it;&  of  tke  justices  be  delivcidl 
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mto  the  high^^xmtablesi  who  being  few  in  number^ 
may  better  attend  the  justices,  and  then  the  head* 
sonstables,  by  Tirtoe  th^eof,  make  their  precepts  over 
to  Che  petty-^eonstaUes. 

10.  Quest.  Whether  a  constable  may  appoint  a 
deputy? 

Anew.  Ib  case  of  neoessity  a  constable  may  appoint 
a  deputy,  or  in  default  thereof,  the  steward  of  the 
court-leet  may ;  which  deputy  ought  to  be  sworn  be- 
fore the  said  steward. 

The  constable's  office  conslrt»  in  three  things : 

1.  Gonterration  of  the  peaoe. 

8.  Senring  precepts  and  warrants. 

8.  Atten^nce  for  the  execution  of  statutes* 

Of  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  itinerant  in  the  principality 
of  Wales. 

1.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
criminal  causes,  which  are  called,  in  the  laws  of 
England^  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  herein  they  have 
the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  justices  have  in  the 
court  of  the  King's  bench. 

S,  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  civil 
causes,  which  in  tne  laws  of  England  are  called  com* 
mon-pleas,  and  to  take  knowle^e  of  all  fines  levied 
of  lands  or  hereditaments,  without  suing  any  dedimus 
potestatem;  and  herein  diey  have  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion that  the  justices  of  the  common-pleas  do  execute 
at  Westminster. 

3.  They  have  power  also  to  hear  and  determine  all 
assizes  upon  disseisin  of  lands  or  hereditaments, 
wherein  they  equal  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of 
assiae. 

4.  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  therein  may  hear 
all  notable  violences  and  outrages  perpetrated  within 
their  several  precincts  in  the  said  principality  of 
Wales. 

The  Prothonotary's  office  is  to  draw  all  pleadings,  These  of. 
and  entereth  and  ingrosseth  all  the  records  and  judg-  \^l^^^  ',^ 
ments  in  all  trivial  causes.  gift. 

The  Clerk  of  the  crown,  his  office  is  to  draw  and 
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ingross  all  proceedings,  arraignments,  and  judgmenti 

in  criminal  causes. 
These  of-        The  Marshars  office  is  to  attend  the  persons  of  tk 
fhe  ju^dges"  j^%*^s  ^t  their  coming,  sitting,  and  going  from  their 
disposition,  scssions  or  court. 

The  Crier  is  "  tanquam  piiblicus  praeco/'  to  call  fo 

such  persons  whose  appearances  are  necessary,  and  to 

impose  silence  to  the  people. 

The  Office  of  Jmiloe  of  Peace,  ^H 

The  office  Thcre  is  a  commission  under  the  great  seaTor 
or^^ace.  England  to  certain  gentlenicn,  giving  them  power  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  to  resist  and  puuish  all  toi- 
hulent  persons,  whose  misdemeanors  may  tend  to  tk 
disquiet  of  the  people  ;  and  these  be  called  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  every  of  them  may  well  and  truly  be 
called  Eirenarcha, 

The  chief  of  them  is  called  Castas  rotulorunh  i^ 
whose  custody  all  the  records  of  their  proceedings  m 
resident- 
Others  there  are  of  that  number  called  Justices  of 
peace  and  quorunh  because  in  their  commission  they 
have  power  to  sit  and  determine  causes  conceming 
breach  of  peace  and   misbehaviour.     The  words  d 
their  commission  are  conceived  thus,  Quorum^  such 
and  such,  nnum  vel  duos^  eic^  esse  volumus;  and  with* 
out  some  one  or  more  of  the  quorum,  no  sessions  can 
be  h olden;  and  for  the  avoiding  of  a  superfluous  num- 
ber of  such  justices,  (for  through  the  ambition  of  many 
Jujticeaof  it  is  couuted  a  credit  to  be  bmthencd  vtith  that  au- 
pobtedV  t'i<^rity,)  the  statute  of  38  H.VIIL  hath  expressly 
the  lord      prohibited  that  there  shall  be  but  eight  justices  of 
eeper-      ^j^^  peace  lu  cvcry  county.     These  justices  hold  tl 
sessions  quarterly. 

In  every  shire  where  the  commission  of  the 
is  estabhshed,  there  is  a  Clerk  of  the  peace  for 
entering  and  ingrossing  of  all  proceedings  before  tk 
said  justices.     And  this  officer  is  appointed  by  the 
custos  roiulorum* 


The  Office  of  Sliertfs. 

Every  shire  hath  a  sheriff,  which  word,  being  of 
;he  Saxon  English,  is  as  much  as  to  say  shire-reeve, 
br  minister  of  the  county :  his  function  or  office  ia 
twofold,  namely, 

1-  Ministeriah 

2.  Judicial. 

1.  He  is  the  minister  and  executioner  of  all  theMH.s. 
process  and  precepts  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  there- *^^P'  ^^' 
fore  ought  to  make  return  and  certificate. 

2,  The  sheriff  hath  anthority  to  hold  two  several 
courts  of  distinct  natures:  1.  The  iurn^  because  he 

eepeth  his  turn  and  circuit  about  the  shire,  holdeth 
;he  same  court  in  several  places,  wherein  he  dotii  iu- 
[juire  of  all  offences  perpetrated  against  the  common 
aw,  and  not  forbidden  by  any  statute  or  act  of  par- 
liament ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  derived 
from  justice  distributive,  and  is  for  criminal  offences, 
and  held  twice  every  year. 

2.  The  County  Courts  wherein  he  doth  determine 
11  petty  and  small  causes  civil  under  the  value  of  forty 
ihillings,  arising  within  the  said  county,  and  therefore 
Jt  is  called  the  county  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  derived  from  jus- 
tice commutative,  and  is  held  every  month.  The 
bflfice  of  the  sheriff  is  annual,  and  in  the  King's  gift, 
Ijfvhereof  lie  is  to  have  a  patent 

The  Office  of  Escheator. 

Every  shire  hath  an  officer  called  an  Escheator, 
which  is  to  attend  the  King's  revenue,  and  to  seize 
into  his  Majesty's  hands  all  lands  escheated,  and  goods 
or  lands  forfeited,  and  therefore  is  called  escheator ; 
and  he  is  to  inquire  by  good  inquest  of  the  death  of 
the  King's  tenant,  and  to  whom  the  lands  are  de- 
scended, and  to  seize  their  bodies  and  lands  for  ward, 
if  they  be  within  age,  and  is  accountable  for  the  same ; 
"  e  is  named  ov  appointed  by  the  lord  treasurer  of 
ngland. 


The  Office  of  Coroner. 

Two  other  officers  there  are  in  every  county  called 
Coroners ;  and  by  their  office  they  are  to  inquest  in 
what  manner,  and  by  whom  every  person  dying  of  a 
violent  death,  came  so  to  their  death ;  and  to  enter 
the  same  of  record ;  which  is  matter  criminal,  and  a 
plea  of  the  crown :  and  therefore  they  are  calW 
coroners,  or  crowners*  as  one  hath  written,  because 
their  inquiry  ought  to  be  in  corona populi* 

These  officers  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  tlic 
shire,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  out  of  the  chancery  dt  coro- 
natme  eligendo :  and  of  them  I  need  not  to  write 
more,  because  these  officers  are  in  use  every  where. 

Genial  Observaiions  ioucking   Constables^   Gaolers,  and 
Bail^s, 

Forasmuch  as  every  shire  is  divided  into  humlraU, 
there  are  also  by  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIII.  cap.  26, 
ordered  and  appointed,  that  two  sufficient  gentlemen 
or  yeomen  shall  be  appointed  constables  of  every 
hundred* 

Also  there  is  in  every  shire  a  gaol  or  prison  ap- 
pointed for  the  restraint  of  liberty  of  sucli  persons  m 
for  their  offences  are  thereunto  committed,  until  they 
shall  be  delivered  by  conrsc  of  law. 

In  every  hundred  of  every  shire  the  sheriff  thereof 
shall  nominate  sufficient  persona  to  be  bailiffs  of  thAt 
hundred,  and  under-ministers  of  the  sheriffs:  and  they 
are  to  attend  upon  the  justices  in  every  of  their  comts 
and  sessions. 

Note.  Archbishop  Sancroft  notes  on  this  last  chaf- 
ter,  written,  say  some,  by  Sir  John  Dodderidge,  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  I60H. 
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MAT   IT  PLtASB  YOVR  LORDSHIPS, 

This  case  your  lordships  do  well  perceive  to  be  of 
exceeding  great  consequence.  For  whether  you  do 
measure  that  by  place,  that  reacheth  not  only  to  the 
lealm  of  England^  but  to  the  whole  island  of  Great 
ftitain ;  or  whether  you  measure  that  by  time,  that 
extendeth  not  only  to  the  present  time,  but  much 
more  to  fiiture  generations, 

£t  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis : 

And  therefore  as  that  is  to  receive  at  the  bar  a  full 
and  free  debate,  so  I  doubt  not  but  that  shall  receive 
from  your  lordships  a  sound  and  just  resolution  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  according  to  truth.  For,  my 
lords,  though  he  were  thought  to  have  said  well,  that 
said  that  for  his  word,  Re.v  fortissimus;  yet  he  was 
thought  to  have  said  better,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
the  King  himself,  that  said,  Veritas  fortissima,  et 
pravalet:  And  I  do  much  rejoice  to  observe  such  a 
concurrence  in  the  whole  carriage  of  this  cause  to  this 
end,  that  truth  may  prevail 

The  case  no  feigned  or  framed  case;  but  a  true 
case  between  true  parties. 
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The  title  handled  formerly  in  some  of  the  Kiivg^ 
conrts,  and  fiee-hold  upon  it ;  used  indeed  by  his 
Majesty  in  his  high  wisdom  to  give  an  end  to  i\m 
great  question,  but  not  raised ;  occasio^  as  the  school- 
men  say,  arrepta^  non  porrecia. 

The  case  argued  in  the  King's-bench  by  Mr. Walter 
with  great  liberty,  and  yet  with  good  approbation  of 
the  court :  the  persons  assigned  to  be  of  counsel  m 
that  side,  inferior  to  none  of  their  quality  and  degree 
iu  learning;  and  some  of  them  most  conversant  and 
exercised  in  the  question. 

The  judges  in  the  King*s-bencb  have  adjourned 
it  to  this  place  for  conference  with  the  rest  of  their 
brethren.  Your  lordship,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  thougli 
you  be  absolute  judge  in  the  court  where  you  sit,  and 
might  have  called  to  you  such  assistance  of  judges  as 
to  you  had  seemed  good;  yet  would  not  forerun  or 
lead  in  this  case  by  any  opinion  there  to  be  given ;  but 
have  chosen  rather  to  come  yourself  to  this  assembly; 
all  tending,  as  I  said,  to  this  end,  whereunto  I  for  my 
part  do  heartily  subscribe^  ut  vincat  Veritas^  that 
truth  may  fii  st  appear,  and  then  prevail.  And  I  do 
firmly  hold,  and  doubt  not  but  I  shall  well  maintaiB, 
that  this  is  the  truth,  that  Calvin  the  plaintiff  is  ip^^ 
jure  by  the  law  of  England  a  natural-born  subject,  to 
purchase  freehold,  and  to  bring  real  actions  within 
England.  In  this  case  1  must  so  consider  the  time,  as 
I  must  much  more  consider  the  matter.  And  there- 
fore, though  it  may  draw  my  speech  into  farther 
length,  yet  I  dare  not  handle  a  case  of  this  nature 
confusedly,  but  purpose  to  observe  the  ancient  anil 
exact  form  of  pleadings  ;  which  is. 

First,  to  explain  or  induce. 

Then,  to  confute,  or  answer  objections. 

And  lastly,  to  prove  or  confirm. 

And  first,  for  explanation*  The  outward  question 
in  this  case  is  no  more,  but,  Whether  a  child,  bom  in 
Scotland  since  his  Majesty's  happy  coming  to  tht 
crown  of  England,  be  naturalized  in  England,  or  no? 
But  the  inward  qvw^Wow  ox  ?.V^t^  cif  the  t\uestian  ever- 
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more  b^inneth  where  that  which  is  confessed  on  both 
sides  doth  leave. 

It  is  confessed,  that  if  these  two  realms  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  united  under  one  law  and  one  par- 
liament,  and  thereby  incorporated  and  made  as  one 
kingdom,  that  the  Post-natus  of  such  an  union 
should  be  naturalized. 

It  is  confessed,  that  both  realms  are  united  in  the 
person  of  our  sovereign ;  or,  because  I  will  gain  no- 
thing by  surreption,  in  the  putting  of  the  question, 
that  one  and  the  same  natural  person  is  King  of  both 
realms. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  laws  and  parliaments  are 
several.  So  then,  Whether  this  privilege  and  benefit 
of  naturalization  be  an  accessory  oj  dependency  upon 
that  which  is  one  and  joint,  or  upon  that  which  is  se- 
veral, hath  been,  and  must  be  the  depth  of  this  ques- 
tion. And  therefore  your  lordships  do  see  the  state 
of  this  question  doth  evidently  lead  me  by  way  of  in- 
ducement to  speak  of  three  things :  I'he  King,  the 
law,  and  the  privilege  of  naturalization.  For  if  you 
well  understand  the  nature  of  the  two  principals,  and 
again  the  nature  of  the  accessory ;  then  shall  you  dis- 
cern, to  whether  principal  the  accessory  doth  properly 
refer,  as  a  shadow  to  a  body,  or  iron  to  an  adamant. 

And  therefore  your  lordships  will  give  me  leave  in 
a  case  of  this  quality,  first  to  visit  and  open  the  foun- 
dations and  fountains  of  reason,  and  not  begin  with 
the  positions  and  eruditions  of  a  municipal  law ;  for 
so  was  that  done  in  the  great  case  of  mines ;  and  so 
ought  that  to  be  done  in  all  cases  of  like  nature.  And 
this  doth  not  at  all  detract  from  the  sufficiency  of  our 
laws,  as  incompetent  to  decide  their  own  cases,  but 
rather  addeth  a  dignity  unto  them,  when  their  reason 
appearing  as  well  as  dieir  auth(H*ity  doth  sheWs  them 
to  be  as  fine  moneys,  which  are  current  not  only  by 
the  stamp,  because  they  are  so  received,  but  by  the 
natural  metal,  that  is,  the  reason  and  wisdom  of  them. 

And  master  Littleton  himself  in  his  whole  book 
doth  commend  but  two  things  to  the  professors  of  the 
law  by  the  name  of  his  sons ;  the  one,  the  inquiring 
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and  searcliiDg  out  the  reasons  of  the  law ;  and  the 
other,  the  observing  of  the  forms  of  pleadings.  And 
never  was  there  any  ease  that  came  in  judgment  that 
required  more,  that  Littleton's  advice  should  k*  fol- 
lowed ill  those  two  points,  than  doth  the  present  cast 
in  question.     And  first  of  the  King. 

It  is  evident  that  all  other  commonwealths,  monar- 
chies only  excepted,  do  subsist  by  a  law  precedent 
For  where  authority  is  divided  amongst  many  officers, 
and  they  not  perpetual,  but  annual  or  temporary,  atid 
not  to  receive  their  authority  but  by  election,  and 
certain  persons  to  have  voice  only  to  that  election,  aoit 
the  like ;  these  arc  busy  and  curious  frames,  which  of 
necessity  do  prc-suppose  a  law  precedent,  written  or 
unwritten,  to  guide  and  direct  them  :  but  in  monar- 
chies, especially  hereditary,  that  is,  when  several  & 
milies,  or  lineages  of  people  do  submit  themselves  to 
one  line,  imperial  or  royal,  the  snbmissiou  is  more  na- 
tural and  simple,  which  afterwards  by  laws  suW 
qiient  is  perfected  and  made  more  formal ;  but  that  tf 
grounded  upon  nature.  That  this  is  so,  it  appearetii 
notably  in  two  things ;  the  one  the  platforms  and  ^U 
terns,  which  are  found  in  nature  of  monarchies;  tie 
original  submissions,  and  their  motives  and  occasions. 
The  platforms  are  three : 

The  first  is  that  of  a  father,  or  chief  of  a  family: 
who  governing  over  his  wife  by  prerogative  of  m, 
over  his  children  by  prerogative  of  age,  and  becaiia 
he  is  author  unto  them  of  being,  and  over  his  servant* 
by  prerogative  of  virtue  and  providence  (for  he  thatii 
able  of  body,  and  improvident  of  mind,  is  naiun 
servus)^  that  is  the  very  model  of  a  King.  So  is  tk 
opinion  of  Aristotle,  lib.  iii,  Pol.  cap.  14,  where  He 
eaithi  "  Verum  autem  regimm  est,  cum  penes  HDtun 
est  renim  summa  potestas:  quod  regnuiu  procan- 
tioncm  familiae  imitatur." 

And  therefore  Lycurgus,  when  one  counselled  !»■ 
to  dissolve  the  kingdom,  and  to  establish  another  foBB 
of  estate,  answered,  "  Sir,  begin  to  do  that  uhich  jm 
advise  first  at  home  in  your  own  hotiae;**  noting- 
that  the  chief  of  a  family  is  as  a  King  ;  and  that  tbei^ 
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that  can  least  endure  Kings  abroad^  can  be  content 
to  be  Kings  at  home.  And  this  is  the  first  platform, 
which  we  see  is  merely  natural. 

The  second  is  that  of  a  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
which,  Xenophon  saith,  Cyrus  had  ever  in  his  mouth. 
For  shepherds  are  not  owners  of  the  sheep;  but  their 
office  is  to  feed  and  govern  :  no  more  are  Kings  pro- 
prietaries or  owners  of  the  people :  for  God  is  sole 
owner  of  people.  **  The  nations,"  as  the  Scripture 
saith,  *^  are  his  inheritance ;  "*  but  the  office  of  Kings 
is  to  govern,  maintain,  and  protect  people.  And  that 
is  aot  without  a  mystery,  that  the  first  king  that  was 
instituted  by  God,  David,  for  Saul  was  but  an  untimely 
irnit,  was  translated  from  a  shepherd,  as  you  have  it 
in  Psalm  Ixxyiii.  **  Et  elegit  David  servum  suum,  de 
globus  ovium  sustulit  eum, — pascere  Jacob  servum 
suum,  et  Israel  haereditatem  suam.''  This  is  the 
second  platform ;  a  work  Ukewise  of  nature. 

The  third  platform  is  the  government  of  God  him- 
self over  the  world,  whereof  lawful  monarchies  are  a 
^adow.  And  therefore  both  amongst  the  Heathen, 
md  amongst  the  Christians,  the  word,  sacred,  hath 
been  attributed  unto  Kings,  because  of  the  conformity 
of  a  monarcliy  with  the  divine  Majesty :  never  to  a 
senate  or  people.  And  so  you  find  it  twice  in  the 
lord  Gere's  Reports ;  once  in  the  second  book,  the 
bishop  of  Winchester's  case ;  and  his  fifth  book.  Caw- 
drie's  case ;  and  more  anciently  in  the  10  of  H.  VII. 
&L  18.  **  Rex  est  persona  mixta  cum  sacerdote ; "  an 
attribute  which  the  senate  of  Venice,  or  a  canton  of 
Swisses,  can  never  challenge.  So,  we  see,  there  be 
precedents  or  platforms  of  monarchies,  both  in  nature, 
and  above  nature ;  even  from  the  monarch  of  heaven 
and  earth  to  the  king,  if  you  will,  in  an  hive  of  bees. 
And  therefore  other  states  are  the  creatures  of  law : 
and  this  state  only  subsisteth  by  nature. 

For  the  original  submissions,  they  are  foiu*  in  num- 
ber :  I  wiD  briefly  touch  them :  The  first  is  paternity 
or  patriarchy,  which  was  when  a  family  growing  so 
great  as  it  could  not  contain  itself  within  one  habita- 
timi,  some  branches  of  the  descendants  were  forced 
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to  plant  themselves  into  new  families,  which 
families  could  not  by  a  natural  instinct  and  inclina- 
tion but  bear  a  reverence,  and  yield  an  obeisance  to 
the  eldest  line  of  the  ancient  family  from  which  tbej 
were  derived. 

The  second  is,  the  admiration  of  virtue^  or  gratitude 
towards  merit,  which  is  Hkemse  naturally  infused 
into  all  men.  Of  this  Aristotle  putteth  the  case  well, 
when  it  was  the  fortune  of  some  one  man,  either  to 
invent  some  arts  of  excellent  use  towards  man's  life, 
or  to  congregate  people,  that  dwelt  scattered,  \tih> 
one  place,  where  they  might  cohabit  W'ith  more  cow- 
fort,  or  to  guide  them  from  a  more  barren  land  to  a 
more  frmtfnl,  or  the  like :  upon  these  deserts,  and  the 
admiration  and  recompense  of  them ^  people  submittal 
themselves. 

The  third,  which  was  the  most  usual  of  alh  was 
conduct  in  war,  which  even  in  nature  induceth  as  great 
an  obligation  as  paternity.  For  as  men  owe  their  life 
and  being  to  their  parents  in  regard  of  generation,  so 
they  owe  that  also  to  saviours  in  the  wai*s  in  regard 
of  preservation.  And  therefore  we  find  in  chap,  xriii. 
of  the  book  of  Judges,  ver.  22,  "  Dixerunt  omnes  viri 
ad  Gideon,  Dominare  nostri,  tu  et  filii  tni,  quoniam 
servasti  nos  de  manu  Madian/'  And  so  w^e  read  when 
it  was  brought  to  the  ears  of  Saul,  that  the  people 
snug  in  the  streets,  "  Saul  hath  killed  his  thousandt 
and  David  his  ten  thousand''  of  enemies,  he  said 
straightways:  "Quid  ei  snpercst  nisi  ipsum  rcgnura?" 
For  whosoever  hath  the  miUtary  dependence,  wants 
little  of  being  King, 

The  fourth  is  an  inforced  submission,  which  h  con- 
quest, whereof  it  seemed  Nimrod  was  the  first  prec«v 
dent,  of  whom  it  is  said :  **  Ipse  coepit  potens  esse  in 
terra,  et  crat  robnstus  venator  coram  Domino."  And 
this  likewise  is  upon  the  same  root,  which  is  the  sav- 
ing or  gift  as  it  were  of  life  and  being  ;  for  the  con- 
queror hath  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  captives; 
and  therefore  where  he  giveth  them  themselves,  he 
may  reserve  upon  such  a  gift  wliat  service  and  snV 
jection  he  will.  All  these  four  submissions  are  evi- 
dent to  be  natwTa\  a^A  mote  wamTv\.  \!cv^^\^Hi^, 
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To  speak  therefore  of  law,  which  is  the  second  part 
of  that  which  is  to  be  spoken  of  by  way  of  induce- 
ment.    Law  no  doubt  is  the  great  organ  by  which  the 
sovereign  power  doth  move,  and  may  be  truly  com- 
pared to  the  sinews  in  a  natural  body,  as  the  sove- 
reignty may  be  compared  to  the  spirits :  for  if  the  si- 
news be  without  the  spirits,  they  are  dead  and  without 
motion;  if  the  spirits  move  in  weak  sinews,  it  causeth 
trembling :  so  the  laws,  without  the  King's  power, 
are  dead ;  the  King's  power,  except  the  laws  be  cor- 
roborated, will  never  move  constantly,  but  be  full  of 
staggering  and  trepidation.     But  towards  the  King 
himself  the  law  doth  a  double  office  or  operation : 
the  first  is  to  intitle  the  King,  or  design  him  :  and  in 
that  sense  Bracton  saith  well,  lib.  1,  fol.  5,  and  lib.  3, 
fol.  107.  "  Lex  facit  quod  ipse  sit  Rex ; "  that  is,  it  de- 
fines his  title ;  as  in  our  law.  That  the  kingdom  shall 
go  to  the  issue  female ;  that  it  shall  not  be  departable 
amongst  daughters ;  that  the  half-blood  shall  be  re- 
spect^ and  other  points  differing  from  the  rules  of 
common  inheritance.     The  second  is  that  whereof  we 
need  not  fear  to  speak  in  good  and  happy  times,  such 
as  these  are,  to  make  the  ordinary  power  of  the  King 
more  definite  or  regular :  for  it  was  well  said  by  a  fa- 
ther, ^*  plenitudo  potestatis  est  plenitudo  tempesta- 
tis/'     And  although  the  King,   in  his  person,   be 
9olutus  legibm,  yet  his  acts  and  grants  are  limited  by 
law,  and  we  argue  them  every  day. 

But  I  demand.  Do  these  offices  or  operations  of 
law  evacuate  or  frustrate  the  original  submission,  which 
was  natural?  Or  shall  it  be  said  that  all  allegiance  is  by 
law  ?  No  more  than  it  can  be  said,  that  potestas  pa- 
tris,  the  power  of  the  father  over  the  child,  is  by  law ; 
and  yet  no  doubt  laws  do  diversely  define  of  that  also ; 
the  law  of  some  nations  having  given  fathers  power 
to  put  their  children  to  death ;  others,  to  sell  them 
thrice;  others,  to  disinherit  them  by  testament  at  plea- 
sure, and  the  like.  Yet  no  man  will  affirm,  that  the 
obedience  of  the  child  is  by  law,  though  laws  in  some 
points  do  make  it  more  positive :  and  even  so  it  is  of 
iEJl^ance  of  subjects  to  hereditary  monarchs,  which 
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is  corroborated  and  confirmed  by  law,  btit  is  tbe  work 
of  the  law  of  nature.  And  therefore  you  shall  fini 
the  observation  true,  and  almost  general  in  all  states, 
that  their  lawgivers  were  long  after  their  first  Kings^ 
who  governed  for  a  time  by  natural  equity  without 
law  :  so  was  Theseus  long  before  Solon  in  Athens:  so 
was  Eurytion  and  Sous  long  before  Lyciirgus  in  Spar- 
ta :  so  was  Romulus  long  before  the  Decemviri.  And 
even  amongst  ourselves  there  were  more  ancient  Kings 
of  the  Saxons ;  and  yet  the  laws  ran  under  the  name  of 
Kdgar's  laws.  And  in  the  rcfounding  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  person  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  the  law* 
were  in  some  confusion  for  a  time^  a  man  may  truly 
say,  that  King  fidward  I.  was  the  first  lawgiver,  who 
enacting  some  laws,  and  collecting  others,  brought 
the  law  to  some  perfection.  And  therefore  I  will  con- 
clude this  point  xvith  the  stile  which  divers  acts  of 
parliaments  do  give  unto  the  King:  Which  term  him 
very  effectually  and  truly,  "our  natural  sovereign  liege 
lord.''  And  as  it  was  said  by  a  principal  judge  here 
present  when  he  served  in  another  place*  and  ques- 
tion was  moved  by  some  occasion  of  the  title  of  But 
lein's  lands,  tliat  he  would  never  allow  that  Qneen 
Elizabeth  (I  remember  it  for  the  efficacy  of  the  phrase) 
should  be  a  statute  Queen,  but  a  common-law  Queen: 
so  surely  I  shall  hardly  consent  that  the  King  shall  te 
esteemed  or  called  only  oiur  rightful  sovereign,  or  our 
lawful  sovereign,  but  our  natural  Uege  sovereign ;  ii 
acts  of  parliament  speak :  for  as  the  common  law  is 
more  worthy  than  the  statute  law ;  so  the  law  of  Dfr 
ture  is  more  worthy  than  them  both.  Having  spoken 
now  of  the  King  and  the  law,  it  remaineth  to  speak 
of  the  privilege  and  benefit  of  naturahzation  itself;  and 
that  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law  of  England, 

Naturalization  is  best  discerned  in  the  degrea 
whereby  the  law  doth  mount  and  ascend  t hereunto 
For  it  seemeth  admirable  unto  me,  to  consider  witl 
what  a  measured  hand  and  with  how  true  proportion! 
our  law  doth  impart  and  confer  the  several  degrees  of 
this  benefit.     The  degrees  arc  tour 

The  first  degree  of  \jersows,  as  to  this  puipose,  tlml 
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tbe  law  takes  knowledge  o^  is  an  alien  enemy ;  that 
ii^  ndi  a  one  as  is  bom  under  the  obeisance  of  a 
inince  or  state  that  is  in  hostility  with  the  King  of 
iSiigland.  To  this  person  the  law  giveth  no  benefit  or 
Jirotection  at  all,  but  if  he  come  into  the  realm  after 
war  proclaimed,  or  war  in  fact,  he  comes  at  his  own 
peril,  he  may  be  used  as  an  enemy :  for  the  law  ac- 
counts of  him  but,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  as  of  a  spy 
that  comes  to  see  the  weakness  of  the  land.  And  so 
it  is  in  S  Ric  III.  fol.  3.  Nevertheless  this  admitteth 
%  distinction.  For  if  he  come  with  safe-conduct,  other- 
wise it  is :  for  then  he  may  not  be  violated,  either  in 
person  or  goods.  But  yet  he  must  fetch  his  justice  at 
the  fountain-head,  for  none  of  the  conduit  pipes  are 
open  to  him ;  he  can  have  no  remedy  in  any  of  the 
King's  courts ;  but  he  must  complain  himseff  before 
the  King*s  privy  council :  there  he  shall  have  a  pro- 
ceeding summary  from  hour  to  hour,  the  cause  shall 
be  determined  by  natural  equity,  and  not  by  rules  of 
law ;  and  the  decree  of  the  council  shall  be  executed 
by  aid  of  the  chancery,  as  in  IS  Ed.  IV.  And  this 
is  the  first  degree. 

The  second  person  is  an  alien  friend,  that  is,  such 
a  one  as  is  bom  under  the  obeisance  of  such  a  King 
nr  state  as  is  confederate  with  the  King  of  England^ 
3r  at  least  not  in  war  with  him.  To  this  person  the 
[aw  allotteth  this  benefit,  that  as  the  law  accounts 
that  the  hold  it  hath  over  him,  is  but  a  transitory  hold, 
Ssr  he  may  be  an  enemy,  so  the  law  doth  indue  him 
but  with  a  transitory  benefit,  that  is,  of  moveable  goods 
ind  personal  actions.  But  for  free-hold,  or  lease,  or 
letions  real  or  mixt,  he  is  not  enabled,  except  it  be 
n  autre  droit.  And  so  it  is  9  E.  IV.  fol.  7,  19  E.  IV. 
bl.  6,  5  Mar.  and  divers  other  books. 
-  The  third  person  is  a  denizen,  using  the  word  pro- 
lerly,  for  sometimes  it  is  confounded  with  a  natural 
mn  subject.  This  is  one  that  is  but  subditus  insitir 
His,  or  adoptivus^  and  is  never  by  birth,  but  only  by 
he  King's  charter,  and  by  no  other  mean,  come  he 
icver  so  young  into  the  realm,  or  stay  he  never  so  long. 
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Mansion  or  habitation  wiU  not  indenize  him,  no,  nor 

swearing  obedience  to  the  King  in  a  leet,  which  doth 
in-law  the  subject ;  but  only,  as  I  said,  the  King's 
grace  and  gift.  To  this  person  the  law  giveth  an 
ability  and  capacity  abridged,  not  in  matter,  but  in 
time*  And  as  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  sub- 
ject, so  the  law  doth  not  acknowledge  him  before  that 
time.  For  if  he  purchase  free-hold  after  his  deniza- 
tion, he  may  take  it ;  but  if  he  have  purchased  any 
before,  he  shall  not  hold  it :  so  if  he  have  children  after, 
they  shall  inherit ;  hut  if  he  have  any  before,  they  shall 
not  inherit,  So  as  he  is  but  privileged  a  parte  post. 
as  the  schoolmen  say,  and  not  a  parte  ante. 

The  fourth  and  last  degree  is  a  natural  born  subject, 
which  is  evermore  by  birth,  or  by  act  of  parliament; 
and  he  is  complete  and  entire.  For  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land there  is  nil  ultra^  there  is  no  more  subdivision  oi 
more  subtile  division  beyond  these :  and  therein  it 
seemeth  to  me  that  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  as  I  said, 
is  to  be  admired  both  ways,  both  because  it  distin- 
guisheth  so  far,  and  because  it  doth  not  distinguish 
farther.  For  I  know  that  other  laws  do  admit  mote 
curious  distinction  of  this  privilege ;  for  the  Ronaans 
had»  besides  jus  civitatis,  which  answereth  to  na- 
turaUxation,  Jus  suffragiL  For  although  a  man 
were  naturalized  to  take  lands  and  inheritance,  yet  he 
was  not  enabled  to  have  a  voice  at  passing-  of  laws,  or 
at  election  of  officers.  And  yet  farther  they  have  jiii 
petit  ionis^  or  jus  honor  urn.  For  though  a  man  had 
voice^  yet  he  was  not  capable  of  honour  and  oflBce. 
But  these  be  the  devises  commonly  of  popular  or  free 
estates,  which  are  jealous  whom  they  take  into  their 
number,  and  are  unfit  for  monarchies ;  but  by  the  law 
of  England,  the  subject  that  is  natural  bom  hath  a  ca^ 
parity  or  ability  to  all  benefits  whatsoever ;  I  say  capa- 
city or  ability  :  But  to  reduce  potent iam  in  actum,  is 
another  case.  For  an  earl  of  Ireland,  though  he  he 
naturalized  in  England,  yet  hath  no  voice  in  the  par- 
liament of  England,  except  he  have  either  a  call  by 
writ,  or  creation  by  patent ;  but  he  is  capable  of  cither. 
But  upon  this  quadripartite  division  of  the  ability  of 
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persons  I  do  observe  to  your  lordships  three  things,  be- 
ing all  eflfectually  pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand. 

The  first  is,  that  if  any  man  conceive  that  the  rea- 
lons  for  the  Post-nati  might  serve  as  well  for  the  An- 
fe-naiij  he  may  by  the  distribution  which  we  have 
made  plainly  perceive  his  error.  For  the  law  looketh 
not  back,  and  therefore  cannot,  by  any  matter  ej?  post 
factOf  after  birth,  alter  the  state  of  the  birth;  wherein 
no  doubt  the  law  hath  a  grave  and  profound  reason ; 
which  is  this,  in  few  words,  "  Nemo  subito  fingitur ; 
aliud  est  nasci,  aliud  fieri : "  we  indeed  more  respect 
and  affect  those  worthy  gentlemen  of  Scotland  whose 
merits  and  conversations  we  know ;  but  the  law  that 
proceeds  upon  general  reason,  and  looks  upon  no  mens 
fiuses,  affiscteth  and  privilegeth  those  which  drew  their 
first  breath  imder  the  obeisance  of  the  King  of 
England. 

The  second  point  is,  that  by  the  former  distribution 
it  appeareth  that  there  be  but  two  conditions  by  birth, 
either  alien,  or  natural  bom,  **  nam  tertium  penitus 
ignoramus.''  It  is  manifest  then,  that  if  the  Posi- 
nati  of  Scotland  be  not  natural  bom,  they  are  alien 
bom,  and  in  no  better  degree  at  all  than  Flemings, 
French,  Italians,  Spanish,  Germans,  and  others,  which 
are  all  at  this  time  alien  friends,  by  reason  his  Ma- 
jesty is  in  peace  with  all  the  world. 

The  thiid  point  seemeth  to  me  very  worthy  the  con- 
fflderation  ;  which,  is,  that  in  all  the  distributions  of 
persons,  and  the  degrees  of  abilities  or  capacities,  the 
King's  act  is  all  in  all,  without  any  manner  of  respect 
to  law  or  parliament.  For  it  is  the  King  that  makes 
an  alien  enemy,  by  proclaiming  a  war,  wherewith  the 
law  or  parliament  intermeddles  not.  So  the  King  only 
grants  safe-conducts,  wherewith  the  law  and  parliament 
intermeddle  not.  It  is  the  King  likewise  that  maketh 
an  alien  friend,  by  concluding  a  peace,  wherewith  law 
and  parliament  intermeddle  not.  It  is  the  King  that 
makes  a  denizen  by  his  charter,  absolutely  of  his  pre- 
rogative and  power,  wherewith  law  and  parliament 
intermeddle  not.  And  therefore  it  is  strongly  to  be 
inferred,  that  as  all  these  degrees  depend  wholly  upon 


the  King's  act,  and  no  ways  upon  law  ot  parliament; 
so  the  fourth,  although  it  cannot  by  the  King's  patent, 
hut  hy  operation  of  law,  yet  that  the  law,  in  tkt 
operation,  resqjecteth  only  the  King's  person,  without 
respect  of  subjection  to  law  or  parliament.  And  tlius 
much  by  way  of  ejtplanation  and  inducement ;  whid 
being  all  matter  in  effect  confessed,  is  the  Btromgali 
gronnd^work  to  that  which  is  contradicted  or  coDtro* 
verted. 

There  followeth  the  confutation  of  the  arguraeati 
on  the  contrary  side. 

That  which  hath  been  materially  object<2d,  may  be 
reduced  to  four  heads. 

The  first  is,  that  the  priv  ilege  of  naturalization  fol- 
loweth allegiance,  and  that  allegiance  followeth  the 
kingdom. 

The  second  is  drawn  from  that  common  ground, 
**  cum  duo  jura  concurrunt  in  una  persona,  sequum 
est  ac  si  csscnt  in  duobus  ;  "  a  rule,  the  w^ords  where- 
of are  taken  from  the  civil  law ;  but  the  matter  of  it 
is  received  in  all  laws ;  being  a  very  line  or  rule  of 
reason,  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  third  consisteth  of  certain  inconveniences  con* 
ceived  to  ensue  of  this  general  naturalization,  ipso  jure* 

The  fourth  is  not  properly  au  objection,  but  a  pre- 
occupation of  an  objection  or  proof  on  our  part,  by  a 
distinction  tlevised  between  countries  devolute  by  ae* 
scent,  and  acquired  by  conquest. 

For  the  first,  it  is  not  amiss  to  observe  that  thoac 
who  maintain  this  new  opinion,  whereof  there  is  ahum 
silent ium  in  oiu-  books  of  law,  are  not  well  agreed  in 
what  form  to  utter  and  express  that :  for  some  said  that 
allegiance  hath  respect  to  the  law,  some  to  the  crown, 
some  to  the  kingdom,  some  to  the  body  politic  of  the 
King:  so  tlierc  is  confusion  of  tongues  amongst  them. 
as  it  commonly  cometh  to  pass  in  opinions  that  have 
their  foundations  in  snbtilitv  and  imaoination  of  maa'i 
wit,  and  not  in  the  ground  of  nature.  But  to  leave 
their  words,  and  to  come  to  their  proofs  ;  they  endeah 
vmir  to  prove  this  coucseit  bv  three  manner  of  prooft: 
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first,  by  reason ;  then,  by  certain  inferences  out  of 
statntes  ;  and  lastly,  by  certain  book-cases,  mentioning 
and  reciting  the  forms  of  pleadings. 

The  reason  they  bring  is  this ;  that  naturalization 
is  an  operation  of  the  law  of  England ;  and  so  indeed 
it  is,  that  may  be  the  true  genus  of  it. 

Then  they  add,  that  granted,  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land is  of  force  only  witliin  the  kingdom  and  domi- 
nions of  England,  and  cannot  operate  but  where  it  is 
in  force.  But  the  law  is  not  in  force  in  Scotland, 
therefore  that  cannot  endure  this  benefit  of  natiurali- 
zation  by  birth  in  Scotland. 

This  reason  is  plausible  and  sensible,  but  extremely 
erroneous.  For  the  law  of  England,  for  matters  of 
benefit  or  forfeitures  in  England,  operateth  over  the 
world.  And  because  it  is  truly  said  that  "  respub- 
lica  continetur  poena  et  prsemio,"  I  will  put  a  case  or 
two  of  either. 

It  is  plain  that  if  a  subject  of  England  had  conspired 
the  death  of  the  King  in  foreign  parts,  it  was  by  the 
common  law  of  England  treason.  How  prove  I  that  ? 
By  the  statute  of  35  H.  VI I L  cap.  2,  wherein  you  shall 
find  no  words  at  all  of  making  any  new  case  of  treason 
which  was  not  treason  before,  but  only  of  ordaining  a 
form  of  trial ;  ergo^  it  was  treason  before  :  and  if  so, 
then  the  law  of  England  works  in  foreign  parts.  So 
of  contempts,  if  the  King  send  his  privy  sea!  to  any 
fiubject  heyond  the  seas,  commanding  him  to  return, 
and  he  disobey,  no  man  will  doubt  but  there  is  a  con- 
tempt, and  yet  the  fact  enduring  the  contempt  was 
committed  in  foreign  parts. 

Therefore  tlie  law  of  England  doth  extend  to  acts  or 
matters  done  in  foreign  ]iarts.  So  of  reward,  privilege 
or  benefit,  we  need  seek  no  other  instance  than  the 
instance  in  question  ;  for  I  will  put  you  a  case  that  no 
man  shall  deny,  where  the  law  of  England  doth  work 
and  confer  the  benefit  of  naturalization  upon  a  hirth 
neither  within  the  dominions  of  the  kingdom,  nor  King 
of  England.  By  the  statute  of  25  E.  III.  which,  if  you 
will  believe  Hussey,  is  but  a  declaration  of  the  com- 
mon lawj  all  children  born  in  any  parts  of  tlie  v^wVA^ 
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if  they  be  of  English  parents  continuing  at  that  time 
as  liege  subjects  to  the  King,  and  having  done  no  ad 
to  forfeit  the  benefit  of  their  allegiance,  are  ipso  facto 
natnralizccL  Nay,  if  a  man  look  narrowly  into  the 
law  in  this  point,  he  shall  find  a  consequence  that  may 
seem  at  the  first  strange,  but  yet  cannot  be  well 
avoided ;  which  is,  that  if  divers  families  of  English 
men  and  women  plant  themselves  at  Middleborougb, 
or  at  Roan,  or  at  luisbon,  and  have  issue,  and  their  de- 
scendants do  intermarry  amongst  themselves,  without 
any  intermixture  of  foreign  blood ;  such  descendants 
are  naturalized  to  all  generations  ;  for  every  genera- 
tion is  still  of  liege  parents,  and  therefore  natiu'alized; 
so  as  yon  may  have  whole  tiibes  and  lineages  of  Eng- 
lish in  foreign  countries. 

And  therefore  it  is  utterly  untrue  that  the  law  of 
England  cannot  operate  or  confer  naturalization,  but 
only  within  the  bounds  of  the  dominions  of  Kngland* 

To  come  now  to  their  inferences  upon  statutes ;  the 
first  is  out  of  this  statute  which  1  last  recited.  In 
which  statute  it  is  said,  that  in  four  several  places 
there  are  these  words,  *'  bom  ^>'ithin  the  allegiance  of 
England  f  or  again,  **  born  without  the  allegiance  of 
England ; "  which,  say  they,  applies  the  allegiance 
to  the  kingdom,  and  not  to  the  person  of  the  King. 
To  this  the  answer  is  easy ;  for  there  is  no  trope  of 
speech  more  familiar  than  to  use  the  place  of  addition 
for  the  person.  So  we  say  commonly,  the  line  of  York, 
or  the  line  of  Lancaster,  for  the  lines  of  the  duke  of 
York,  or  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 

So  we  say  the  possessions  of  Somerset  or  W<ar- 
wick,  intending  the  possessions  of  the  dukes  of  So- 
merset or  earls  of  Warwick.  So  we  see  earls  sign, 
Salisbm-y,  Northampton,  for  the  earls  of  Salisbury  or 
Northampton,  And  in  the  very  same  manner  the  sta- 
tute speaks,  allegiance  of  England,  for  allegiance  of 
the  King  of  England.  Nay  more,  if  there  had  been  no 
variety  in  the  penning  of  that  statute,  tliis  collection 
had  had  a  Httle  more  force ;  for  those  words  might 
have  been  thought  to  have  been  used  of  purpose  and 
in  propriety  ;  but  you  may  find  in  three  otlicr  several 
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places  of  the  same  statute,  allegiance  and  obeisance  of 
the  King  of  England,  and  especially  in  the  material 
and  concluding  place,  that  is  to  say,  children  whose 
parents  were  at  the  time  of  their  birth  at  the  faith  and 
obeisance  of  the  King  of  England.  So  that  it  is 
manifest  by  this  indifferent  and  promiscuous  use  of 
both  phrases,  the  one  proper,  the  other  improper,  that 
no  man  can  ground  any  inference  upon  these  words 
without  danger  of  cavillation. 

The  second  statute  out  of  which  they  infer,  is  a 
statute  made  in  82  Hen.  VIII.  touching  the  policy  of 
strangers  tradesmen  within  this  realm.  For  the  par- 
liament finding  that  they  did  eat  the  Englishmen  out 
of  trade,  and  that  they  entertained  no  apprentices  but 
of  their  own  nation,  did  prohibit  that  they  should 
receive  any  apprentice  but  the  King's  subjects.  In 
which  statute  is  said,  that  in  nine  several  places  there 
is  to  be  found  this  context  of  words,  "  aliens  bom  out 
of  the  King's  obedience;"  which  is  pregnant,  say 
they,  and  doth  imply  that  there  be  aliens  bom  within 
the  King's  obedience.  Touching  this  inference,  I 
have  heard  it  said,  "  qui  haeret  in  litera,  haeret  in  cor- 
tice ;  ^  but  this  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  cortex^  it  is 
but  tnuscus  corticiSf  the  moss  of  the  bark.  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  statute  meant  to  speak  clearly  and 
without  equivocation,  and  to  a  common  understand- 
ing. Now  then  there  are  aliens  in  common  reputa* 
tion,  and  aliens  in  precise  construction  of  law ;  the 
statute  then  meaning  not  to  comprehend  Irishmen, 
or  Jerseymen,  or  Calais-men,  for  explanation  sake, 
lest  the  word  alien  might  be  extended  to  them  in  a 
vulgar  acceptance,  added  those  further  words,  "  bom 
out  of  the  King's  obedience."  Nay,  what  if  we 
should  say,  that  those  words,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived laws  of  speech,  are  no  words  of  difference  or 
limitation,  but  of  declaration  or  description  of  an  alien, 
as  if  it  had  been  said,  with  a  videlicet^  aliens ;  that 
is,  such  as  are  born  out  of  the  King's  obedience? 
they  cannot  put  us  from  that  construction.  But  sure  I 
am,  if  the  bark  make  for  them,  the  pith  makes  for  us; 
for  the  privilege  of  liberty  which  the  statute  means  to 
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To  these  books  I  give  this  answer,  that  they  be  uet 
the  pleas  at  larger  but  the  words  of  the  reporter,  ^o 
speaks  compendiously  and  narratively,  and  not  acccffd' 
ing  to  the  solemn  words  of  the  pleading.    If  you  find 
a  case  put,  that  it  is  pleaded  a  man  was  seised  in  fee- 
simple,  you  will  not  infer  upon  that,  that  the  words  of 
the  pleading  were  infeodo  simpUci,  but  sihi  et  har^dh 
bus  sids.    But  shew  me  some  precedent  of  a  pleading 
at  large,  of  ''  natus  sub  ligcantia  regni  Angli^e;*'  foi 
whereas  Mr.  Walter  said  that  pleadings  are  variable  ip 
this  point,  he  would  fain  bring  it  to  that;  but  there  is* 
no  such  matter ;  for  the  pleachngs  are  constant  aai* 
uniform  in  this  point:  they  may  vary  in   the  wmA 
Jides^  or  Ugeantia^  or  obediential  and  some  other  cir- 
cumstances; but  in  the  form  oi  regni  and  regis  tfaey 
vary  not :  neither  can  there,  as  I  am  persuaded,  be  any 
one  instance  shewed  forth  to  the  contrary.  See  9  Ehz*  4» 
Baggot's  Assise,  foL  7,  where  the  pleading  at  large  is 
entered  in  the  book;  there  you  liave  "  alienigena  natm 
extra  ligeantiam  domini  regis  Anglise.     See  the  pre* 
cedents  in  the  book  of  entries,  pi.  7,  and  two  other 
places,  for  there  be  no  more ;  and  there  you  shall  find 
still "  sub  ligeantia  domini  regis,"  or  "  extra  ligeantiam 
domini  regis."     And  therefore  the  forms  of  pleading, 
which  are  things  so  reverend,  and  are  indeed  towards 
the  reasons  of  the  law,  as  palma^  and  pugnus^  contain- 
ing the  reason  of  the  law,  opened  or  unfolded,  or  dis* 
played,  tliey  make  all  for  us»    And  for  the  very  words 
of  reporters  in  books,  you  must  acknowledge  and  m)\ 
"  ilicet  obruimur  numero,'*  For  you  have  22  A ss. pi. 25v 
27  Ass.  the  prior  of  Shells  case,  pi  48,  14H,  IV.fol.l9, 
3  H.  VL  foL  35,  6  H.  VIII,  in  my  lord  Dyer,  fol.  2. 
In  all  these  books  the  very  words  of  the  reporters  hare 
*^  the  allegiance  of  the  King,''  and  not,  the  allegiance 
of  England.    And  the  hook  in  the  24  Edw,  III,  which 
is  your  best  book,  although  while  it  is  tossed  at  the 
bar,  you  have  sometimes  the  words  "  allegiance  of 
England,"  yet  when  it  comes  to  Thorp,  chief  justicei 
to  give  the  rule,  he  saith,  **  we  will  be  certified  bf 
the  roll,  whether  Scotland  be  within  the  allegid^Mk 
of  the  King.''     Nay,  that  farther  form  of  pleadiflj^ 
beitteth  down  ^oxit  oigi\mow\  TtL^\.\l^s\^^<i^t4a^^ 
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lay  that  he  is  born  out  of  the  allegiance  of  the  King, 
,nd  stay  there,  but  he  must  shew  in  the  affirmative, 
under  the  allegiance  of  what  King  or  state  he  was 
)om.  The  reason  whereof  cannot  be,  because  it  may 
,ppear  whether  he  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  for  that 
a  real  action  is  all  one  :  nor  it  cannot  be  because 
issue  shall  be  taken  thereupon  ;  for  the  issue  must 
se  on  the  other  side  upon  indmaia  pleaded  and  tra* 
rersed.  And  therefore  it  can  have  no  other  reason, 
mt  to  apprize  the  court  more  certainly,  that  the 
Bountry  of  the  birth  is  none  of  those  that  are  subject  to 
the  King,  As  for  the  trial,  that  it  should  be  impos- 
gible  to  be  tried,  I  hold  it  not  worth  the  answering ; 
ibr  the  venire  facias  shall  go  either  where  the  natural 
rirth  is  laid,  although  it  be  but  by  fiction,  or  if  it  be  laid 
.ccordiug  to  the  truths  it  shall  be  tried  where  the  ac- 
tion is  brought,  otherwise  you  fall  upon  a  main  rock, 
that  breaketh  your  argument  in  pieces;  for  how  should 
the  birth  of  an  Irishman  be  tried,  or  of  a  Jerseyman  ? 
nay,  how  should  the  birth  of  a  subject  be  tried,  that 
is  bom  of  English  parents  in  Spain  or  Florence,  or 
any  part  of  the  world  ?  For  to  all  these  the  like  ob^ 
jection  of  trial  may  be  made,  because  they  arc  mthin 
no  counties :  and  this  receives  no  answer.  And  there- 
]6)re  I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  second  main  argument. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  ci\il  law,  say  they,*' Cum  duo  jura,** 
etc.  when  tw^o  rights  do  meet  in  one  person,  there  is 
no  confusion  of  them,  but  they  remain  still  in  the  eye 
of  law  distinct,  as  if  they  were  in  several  persons : 
and  they  bring  examples  of  one  man  bishop  of  two 
sees,  or  one  parson  that  is  rector  of  two  churches. 
They  say  this  unity  in  the  bishop  or  the  rector  doth 
ot  create  any  privity  between  the  parishioners  or  dio- 
seners,  more  than  if  there  were  several  bishops,  or 
veral  parsons.  This  rule  I  allow,  as  was  said,  to  be 
a  rule  not  of  the  civil  law^  only  but  of  common  reason, 
ut  receiveth  no  forced  or  coined  but  a  true  and  sound 
istinction  or  limitation,  which  is,  that  it  evermore 
aileth  and  deceiveth  in  cases  where  there  is  any  vi- 
our  or  operation  of  the  natural  person ;  for  generally  in 
corporations  the  natural  body  is  but  swj'ulcimentum 
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corporis  corporatif  it  is  but  as  a  stock  to  viphdd  and 
bear  out  the  corporate  body  ;  but  otherwise  it  is  in  the 
case  of  the  erowii^  as  shall  be  manifestly  proved  in  due 
place.  But  to  shew  that  this  rule  rcceiveth  this  distJnc- 
tion,!  will  put  but  two  cases;  the  statute  of  21  H.VUU 
ordaiiieth  that  a  marquis  may  retain  six  chaplains  qua- 
lified, a  lord  treasurer  of  England  four,  a  privy-coun- 
sellor three.     The  lord  treasurer  Paulet  was  marquis 
of  Winchester,  lord  treasurer  of  England,  and  privy- 
counsellor,  all  at  once.     The  question  was,  whether 
he  should  qualify  thirteen  Chaplains  ?     Now^  by  the 
rule"  Cum  duo  jura'*  he  should;  butadjudged  Jie  should 
not.     And  the  reason  was,  because  the  attendance  of 
chaplains  concerned  and  respected  his  natural  person; 
he  had  but  one  soul,  though  he  had  three  offices.  The 
other  case  which  I  will  put  is  the  case  of  homage.   A 
man  doth  liomage  to  his  lord  for  a  tenancy  held  of  tlie 
manor  of  Dale ;  there  descendcth  unto  him  afterwards 
a  tenancy  held  of  the  manor  of  Sale,  which  manor  of 
Sale  is  likewise  in  the  hands  of  the  same  lord.     Now 
bythe  rule"Cum  duojura,"he  should  do  homageagain, 
two  tenancies  and  two  seigniories,   though  but  one 
tenant  and  one  lord, "aeqmim  est  ac  si  esset  in  duobnsf 
but  Tided  that  he  should  not  do  homage  agaiti :  nsy 
in  the  case  of  the  King  he  shall  not  pay  a  second 
respect  of  homage,  as  upon  grave  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration it  was  resolved,  24  Ilen.VIIL   and  usus 
scaccarih  as  there  is  said,  accordingly.    And  the  tea- 
son  is  no  other  but  because  when  a  man  is  sworn  to 
his  lord,  he  cannot  be  sworn  over  agaiit :  he  hath  bnf 
one    conscience,    and    the    obligation    of   this  oath 
trencheth  between  the  natural  person  of  the  tenant 
and  the  natural  person  of  the  lord.     And  certainly 
the  ease  of  homage  and  tenure,  and  of  homage  lic^, 
which  is  one  case,  are  things  of  a  near  nature,  save 
that  the  one  is  much  inferior  to  the  other  ;  but  it  is 
good  to  behold  these  great  matters  of  state  in  cases 
of  lower  element,  as  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  used  to 
be  in  a  pail  of  water* 

The  third  main  argument  containeth  certain  sap 
posed  inconvemeT\c\cB,  \n\\\^  Tascs  ^w^ue  of  a  general 
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latonlization  ipsa  Jure,  of  wbicb  kind  three  have 
leen  specsiaUy  refmemhezed. 

T&e  first  is  the  bss  if  profit  to  the  King  upon  let- 
ters of  deniastioBt  and  pmiebases  of  aliens. 

The  second  is  the  concourse  of  Scotsmen  into  thifr 
dngdtmi^  ta  the  infeeUing  of  that  realnb  of  Scotland 
Ltt  people  and  the  iaoposrerisbing  of  this  realai  of 
EnglaDd  in  wealtk 

The  thiid  is^  that  the  reason  of  this  ease  stayeth 
not  within  the  compass  of  the  present  case  ;  £» 
although  it  Mneie  some  ncascm  that  Scotsmen  were  na- 
tnraiiaed,  being  peo^  of  the  same  island  and  la»- 
ff/Bgtp  yek  the  reason  which  we  urge^  which  is*  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  King,  may  be  applied  to 
persons  every  way  more  estranged  from  ns  than  they 
ale;  aa  if  in  fiiture  time,  in  the  King's  deseendenAs, 
there  dould  be  a  match  nvith  Spain,  and  the  domi« 
moDB  of  Spain  i^ould  be  united  with  the  crown  of 
England,  by  one  reason,  say  they,  all  the  West  Indies 
shonld  be  naturalized;  which  are  peqple  not  only 
aiterius  soUy  but  alterius  ccsli 

To  these  conceits  of  inconventenee,  how  easy  is  it 
to  give  answer,  and  how  weak  they  are  in  themselves, 
I  think  no  man  that  doth  attentively  ponder  them  can 
donbt ;  £91  how  small  revenue  can  arise  of  such  deni- 
zations, and  how  honourable  were  it  for  the  King  to 
take  escheats  of  his  subjects,  as  if  they  were  foreigners, 
for  aeixore  of  aliens  lands  are  in  regard  the  King  hath 
no  hold  oar  command  of  their  persons  and  services, 
every  one  may  perceive.  And  for  the  confluence  of 
Soatsmen,  I  thmk,  we  all  conceive  the  spring-tide  is 
post  at  (he  King's  first  coming  in.  And  yet  we  see 
very  few  families  of  them  throughout  the  cities  and 
boroiighs  of  England.  And  for  the  naturalizing  of 
the  Indies,  we  can  readily  help  that,  when  the  case 
cmnes ;  for  we  can  make  an  act  of  paarliament  of  sepsr* 
tBtion  if  we  like  not  their  consort.  But  these  being 
Dgggms  politic,  and  not  legal,  and  we  are  not  now  in 
paodiament,  but  before  a  judgment-seat,  I  will  not 
DKddle  with  them,  especially  since  I  have  one  answer 
which  avoids  sand  om^&nmds  all  their  Qb3ectiona  Vn\%?i!i  \ 
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which  is,  that  the  very  self-same  objections  do  hold  in 
countries  purchased  by  conquest.  For  in  subjects  ob- 
tained by  conquest »  it  were  more  profit  to  indenizate 
by  the  poll;  in  subjects  obtained  by  conquest,  they 
may  come  in  too  fast.  And  if  King  Henry  VII.  had 
accepted  the  offer  of  C'hristopher  Columbus,  whereby 
the  crown  of  England  had  obtained  the  Indies  hy 
conquest  or  occupation,  all  the  Indies  had  been  natu- 
ralized by  the  confesgion  of  the  adverse  part.  And 
therefore  since  it  is  confessed,  that  subjects  obtaioed 
by  conquest  are  naturalized,  and  that  all  these  objec- 
tions are  common  and  indifferent,  as  well  to  case  of 
conquest  as  case  of  descent,  these  objections  are  in 
themselves  destroyed. 

And  therefore,  to  proceed  now  to  overthrow  that 
distinction  of  descent  and  conquest.  Plato  saith  well, 
the  strongest  of  all  authorities  is,  if  a  man  can  alledge 
the  authority  of  his  adversary  against  himself:  we  do 
urge  the  confession  of  the  other  side,  that  they  cm- 
fessed  the  Irish  are  naturalized  ;  that  they  confess  the 
subjects  of  the  isles  of  Jersey  and  Gueiiisey,  and  Be- 
wick, to  be  naturalized,  and  the  subjects  of  Calais  and 
Tournay,  when  they  were  English ,  were  naturalized; 
as  you  may  find  in  the  5  Eliz.  in  Dyer,  upon  the 
question  put  to  the  judges  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
lord  keeper* 

To  avoid  this,  they  fly  to  a  difference,  which  is 
new-coined,  and  is  (I  speak  not  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  persons  that  use  it ;  for  they  are  driven  to  it 
**  tanquam  ad  ultimum  refugium;"  but  the  difference 
itself),  it  is,  I  say,  full  of  ignorance  and  error.  And 
therefore,  to  take  a  view  of  the  supports  of  this  diflfer- 
ence,  they  alledge  four  reasons. 

The  first  is,  that  countries  of  conquest  are  made 
parcel  of  England,  because  they  are  acquired  by  the 
arms  and  treasure  of  England.  To  this  I  answer,  that 
it  were  a  very  strange  argument,  that  if  I  wax  rich 
upon  the  manor  of  Dale*  and  upon  the  revenue 
thereof  purchase  a  close  by  it,  that  it  shoidd  make  tluU 

J>arcel  of  the  manor  of  Dale,    But  I  will  set  this  nfW 
earning  on  gronwd  m\\\  ^  ^<e%\ifiro.  or  case  put    Ftf 
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I  oppose  tliem  that  hold  this  opinion  with  this  ques- 
tion. If  the  King  should  conquer  anj^  foreign  country 
by  an  army  compounded  of  Englishmen  and  Scots- 
mcfti,  as  it  is  like>  whensoever  wars  are,  so  it  will  be, 
I  demand^  Whether  this  country  conquered  shall  be 
naturalized  both  iu  England  and  Scotland,  because  it 
was  purchased  by  the  joint  arras  of  both  ?  and  if  yea, 
Whether  any  man  will  think  it  reasonable,  that  such 
subjects  be  naturalized  in  both  kingdoms;  the  one 
kingdom  not  being  naturalized  towards  the  other? 
These  are  the  intricate  consequences  of  conceits. 

A  second  reason  they  alledge  is,  that  countries  won 
by  conquest  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  England, 
which  countries  patrimonial  are  not,  and  that  the  law 
doth  draw  the  allegianecj  and  allegiance  naturalization. 

But  to  the  major  proposition  of  that  argument, 
touching  the  dependency  of  allegiance  upon  law, 
somewhat  hath  been  already  spoken,  and  full  answer 
shall  be  given  when  we  come  to  it.  But  in  this  place 
it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  the  minor  proposition  is  false; 
that  is,  that  the  laws  of  England  are  not  superinduced 
upon  any  country  by  conquest ;  but  that  the  old  laws 
remain  until  the  King  by  his  proclamation  or  letters 
patent  declare  other  laws  ;  and  then  if  he  will  he  may 
declare  laws  which  be  utterly  repugnant,  and  difTeriug 
from  the  laws  of  England,  And  hereof  many  ancient 
precedents  and  records  may  be  shewed,  that  the  reason 
why  Ireland  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  England  is  not 
ipso  jure  upon  conquest,  but  grew  by  a  charter  of 
King  John  ;  and  that  extended  hut  to  so  much  as  was 
then  in  the  King's  possession ;  for  there  are  records  iu 
the  time  of  King  E,  I.  and  11.  of  divers  particular 
grants  to  sundry  subjects  of  Ireland  and  their  heirs, 
that  they  might  use  and  observe  the  laws  of  England. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  politic  necessity 
of  intermixture  of  people  in  case  of  subjection  by 
conquest,  to  remove  alienations  of  mind,  and  to  secure 
the  state;  which  holdeth  not  in  case  of  descent.  Here 
I  perceive  Mr.  Walter  hath  read  somewhat  in  matter 
of  state;  and  so  have  I  likewise;  though  we  may 
,  both  quickly  lose  ourselves  in  causes  of  thiH  iiaVu\<i. 
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I  fiud  by  the  beet  opinions^  that  there  he  two  means 
to  assure  and  retain  in  obedieace  countries  cx)iK[uered, 
botJi  very  differing,  iblmoet  in  extremes,  the  one  to- 
wards the  other.  *^ 

The  one  is  by  colonies,  and  intermixture  of  pecipple, 
and  transplantation  of  families,  which  Afr.  Walter 
spoke  of;  and  it  was  indeed  the  Roman  mannet :  bm 
this  is  like  an  old  relick,  much  rcverenc^  and  almost 
never  used.  But  the  other,  whicli  is  the  modern  man- 
ner, and  almost  wholly  in  practice  and  nse^  is  by  gu- 
risons  and  citadels,  and  lists  or  companies  of  men  of 
war,  and  other  Hke  matters  of  terror  and  bridle. 

To  the  first  of  these,  whkli  is  Httle  used,  it  is  true 
that  naturalization  doth  couduce,  but  to  the  latter  it  is 
utterly  opposite,  as  putting  too  great  piide  and  means 
to  do  hurt  in  those  that  are  meant  to  be  kei:>t  slioitaod 
low.  And  yet  in  ihe  very  first  case,  of  the  Roman  pro- 
ceeding, naturalization  did  never  follow  by  conquest, 
dxuiug  all  the  growth  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  but  was 
ever  confeiTed  by  charters,  or  donations,  sometimes  to 
cities  and  towns,  sometimes  to  pailicular  persons,  and 
fiometinies  to  nations,  until  the  time  of  Adrian  the 
emperor,  and  the  law  *'  In  orbc  Romano :  *'  and  that 
law^  or  constitution  is  not  referred  to  title  of  conquait 
and  arms  "Only,  but  to  all  other  titles  ;  as  by  the  dona* 
tion  and  testament  of  Kings,  by  submission  and  dedi- 
ition  of  states,  or  the  like ;  so  as  this  difference  was  as 
•strange  to  them  as  to  us.  And  certainly  I  suppose  it 
will  sound  strangely  in  the  hearing  of  foreign  nations, 
that  the  law  of  England  should  ipso  facto  naturaliie 
subjects  of  conquests,  and  should  not  naturalize  «ib» 
Jects  which  grow  unto  the  King  by  descent ;  that  k, 
that  it  should  confer  the  benefit  and  privilege  of  ni- 
tutalization  upon  such  as  cannot  at  the  first  but  bear 
hatred  and  rancour  to  the  state  of  EnglRud,  and  have 
had  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land, iuul  should  deny  the  like  benefit  to  those  that 
are  conjoined  with  them  by  a  more  amiable  mean; 
and  that  the  law  of  England  should  confer  naturali* 
vflcation  upon  slaves  and  vassals,  for  people  conquereJ 
fmi  »o  better  in  the  be^uuing^  and  should  deny  it  to 
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freemen :  I  Bay,  it  will  be  marvelled  at  abroad,  of  what 
complexion  the  laws  of  England  be  made,  that  breed- 
eth  such  differences.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  such 
scandals ;  for  this  is  a  difference  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land never  knew. 

The  fourth  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  in  case 
of  conquest  the  territory  united  can  never  be  separated 
again.  But  in  case  of  descent,  there  is  a  possibility ;  if 
his  Majesty's  line  should  fail,  the  kingdoms  may  sever 
again  to  their  respective  heirs ;  as  in  the  case  of  8  Hen. 
VI.  where  it  is  said,  that  if  land  descend  to  a  man 
from  the  ancestor  on  the  part  of  his  father,  and  a  rent 
issuing  out  of  it  from  an  ancestor  on  the  part  of  the 
mother ;  if  the  party  die  without  issue,  the  rent  is  re- 
vived. As  to  this  reason,  I  know  well  the  continu- 
ance of  the  King's  line  is  no'  less  dear  to  those  that 
alledge  the  reason,  than  to  us  that  confute  it.  So  as 
I  do  not  blame  the  passing  of  the  reason :  but  it  is 
answered  with  no  great  difficulty ;  for,  first,  the  law 
doth  never  respect  remote  and  foreign  possibilities,  as 
notably  appeared  in  the  great  case  between  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley  and  Houlford  in  the  exchequer,  where  one 
in  the  remainder,  to  the  end  to  bridle  tenant  in  tail 
£tom  suffering  a  common  recovery,  granted  his  re- 
mainder to  the  King ;  and  because  he  would  be  sure 
to  have  it  out  again  without  charge  or  trouble  when 
his  turn  was  served,  he  limited  it  to  the  King  during 
the  life  of  tenant  in  tail.  Question  grew,  whether 
this  grant  of  remainder  were  good,  yea  or  no.  And 
it  is  said  to  be  frivolous  and  void,  because  it  could 
never  by  any  possibility  execute ;  for  tenant  in  tail 
cannot  surrender;  and  if  he  died,  the  remainder  like- 
wise ceased.  To  which  it  was  answered,  that  there 
was  a  possibility  that  it  might  execute,  which  was 
thus :  Put  cascj  that  tenant  in  tail  should  enter  into 
religion,  having  no  issue ;  then  the  remainder  should 
execute,  and  the  King  should  hold  the  land  during 
the  natural  life  of  tenant  in  tail,  notwithstanding  his 
civil  death.  But  the  court  una  voce  exploded  this 
reason,  and  said,  that  monasteries  were  down,  and 
entries  into  rejigion  gone,  and  they  must  be  up  again 
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ere  this  could  be ;  and  that  the  law  did  not  respect 
such  remote  and  foreign  possibilities.  And  so  we  may 
hold  this  for  the  like :  for  I  think  we  all  hope,  that 
neither  of  those  days  shall  ever  come,  either  for  mo- 
nasteries to  be  restored,  or  for  King's  line  to  fail* 
But  the  true  answer  is,  that  the  possibility  subse- 
quent, remote  or  not  remote,  doth  not  alter  the  ope- 
ration of  law  for  the  present.  For  that  should  be,  m 
if  in  case  of  the  rent  which  you  put,  you  should  say, 
that  in  regard  that  the  reut  may  be  severed,  it  should 
be  said  to  be  in  esse  in  the  mean  time,  and  should  be 
gran  table ;  which  is  clearly  otherwise.  And  so  in  the 
principal  case^  if  that  should  be,  which  God  of  hii 
goodness  forbid,  "  cessantc  causa  cessat  effectus,"  the 
benefit  of  naturalization  for  the  time  to  come  is  dis- 
solved. But  that  altereth  not  the  operation  of  the 
law ;  "  rebus  sic  stantibus."  And  therefore  I  conclude, 
that  this  difference  is  but  a  devise  full  of  weakness  and 
ignorance ;  and  that  there  is  one  and  the  same  reason 
of  naturalizing  subjects  by  descent,  and  subjects  by 
conquest ;  and  that  is  the  union  in  the  person  of  the 
Kiug ;  and  therefore  that  the  case  of  Scotland  is  at 
dear  as  that  of  Ireland^  and  they  that  grant  the  one 
cannot  deny  the  other.  And  so  1  conclude  the  second 
part,  touching  confutation. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  proofs  of  our  part,  your 
lordships  cannot  but  know  many  of  them  must  be 
already  spent  in  the  answer  which  we  have  made  to 
the  objections.  For  *'  corruptio  unius,  generatio  alte- 
rius,'*  holds  as  well  in  arguments,  as  in  nature,  the  de- 
struction of  an  objection  begets  a  proof  But  never- 
theless I  will  avoid  all  iteration,  lest  I  should  seetn 
either  to  distract  your  memories,  or  to  abuse  your 
patience ;  but  mil  hold  myself  only  to  these  proofs 
which  stand  substantially  of  themselves,  and  are  not 
intermixed  with  matter  of  confutation.  I  will  there- 
fore prove  unto  your  lordships  that  the  post-naitu  of 
Scotland  is  by  the  law  of  England  natural,  and  ought 
60  to  be  adjudged,  by  three  courses  of  proof 

1.  First,  upon  point  of  favour  of  law. 

%  Secondly ,  u^oii  t<3^^0Tv^  xiccvd  awtbority  of  Ui*% 
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^^^9.  And  lastly,  upon  former  precedents  and  examplea^. 
1.  Favoiur  of  law:  what  mean  I  by  tbat?  The  law 
is  equal,  and  favoureth  not  It  is  true,  not  persons; 
but  things  or  matters  it  doth  favour.  Is  it  not  a  com- 
mon principle,  that  the  law  favoureth  three  things^^ 
life,  liberty,  and  dower?  And  what  is  the  reason  of 
this  favour  ?  This,  because  our  law  is  grounded  upon 
the  law  of  nature.  And  these  three  things  do  flow 
firom  the  law  of  nature,  preservation  of  life  natural ; 
^liberty,  which  every  beast  or  hird  seeketh  and  affecteth 
aiaturally  ;  the  society  of  man  and  wife,  whereof  doweri 
Ss  the  reward  natural.  It  is  well,  doth  the  law  favour 
liberty  so  highly,  as  a  man  shall  eufianchise  his  bond- 
man when  he  thinketh  not  of  it,  by  granting  to  him 
lands  or  goods ;  and  is  the  reason  of  it  "  quia  natura 
xnnnes  homines  erant  Hberi ;  "  and  that  servitude  or 
Villenage  doth  cross  and  abridge  the  law  of  nature  ? 
And  doth  not  the  self-same  reason  hold  in  the  present 
case  ?  For,  my  lords^  by  the  law  of  nature  all  men  in  the 
World  are  naturalized  one  towards  another ;  tliey  were 
all  made  of  one  lump  of  earth,  of  one  breath  of  God  ; 
(they  had  the  same  common  parents :  nay,  at  the  first 
they  were,  as  the  Scripture  sheweth,  '*  unius  labii,"  or 
tone  language,  until  the  cm-se ;  which  curse,  thanks  be 
to  God,  our  present  case  is  exempted  from*  It  was  civil 
and  national  laws  that  brought  in  these  words,  and  dif- 
ferences, of  civis  and  exicntSi  alien  and  native,  Aud 
therefore  because  they  tend  to  abridge  the  law  of  na- 
ture, the  law  favoureth  not  them,  but  takes  them 
strictly  ;  even  as  our  law  hath  an  excellent  rule,  That 
customs  of  towns  and  boroughs  shall  be  taken  and 
C5onstrned  strictly  and  precisely,  because  they  do  abridge 
and  derogate  from  the  law  of  the  land*  So  by  the 
tame  reason  all  national  laws  whatsoever  are  to  be 
taken  strictly  and  hardly  in  any  point  wherein  they 
abridge,  and  derogate  from  the  law  of  nature.  Where- 
upon I  conclude  that  your  lordships  cannot  judge  the 
law  for  the  other  side,  except  the  case  be  luce  clarius. 
And  if  it  appear  to  you  but  doubtful,  as  I  think  no 
man  in  his  right  senses  but  will  yield  it  to  be  at  least 
doubtftd,  then  ought  your  lordships,  under  ^omi  c^\- 
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rection  be  it  spoken,  to  pronounce  for  us  because 
of  the  favour  of  the  law,  Furtberraore  as  the  law  of 
England  must  favour  naturalization  as  a  branch  of  the 
law  of  natuie,  so  it  appears  mauifestly,  that  it  doth 
favour  it  accordingly.  For  is  it  not  much  to  make  a 
subject  naturalized?  By  the  law  of  England,  it  should 
suffice,  cither  place  or  parents,  if  he  be  born  in  Eng- 
land  it  iis  uo  matter  though  his  parents  be  Spaniard?, 
or  what  you  will.  On  the  other  side,  if  he  be  born 
of  English  parents,  it  skilleth  not  though  he  be  born 
iu  Spaiuj  or  in  any  other  place  in  the  world*  In  gtidi 
sort  doth  the  law  of  England  open  her  lap  to  receive 
in  people  to  be  naturalized  ;  which  indeed  shewetb 
the  wisdom  and  excellent  composition  of  our  law,  mi 
that  it  is  the  law  of  a  warlike  and  magnanimous  oa^ 
tion  fit  for  empire.  For  look,  and  you  shall  find  that 
such  kind  of  estates  have  been  ever  liberal  iu  point  of 
natmalization :  whereas  mercbant-hkc  and  envious 
estates  have  been  otherwise. 

For  the  reasons  of  law  Joined  wdth  authorities,  I  d^ 
first  observe  to  your  loixlships,  that  our  assertion  or 
affirraatioD  is  simple  aud  plain  ;  that  it  sufiiceth  to 
naturahzation,  that  there  be  one  King,  and  that  the 
party  be  **  natus  ad  fideni  regis/'  agreeable  to  the  de- 
finition of  Littleton,  which  is ;  Alien  is  he  which  if 
born  out  of  the  allegiance  of  our  lord  the  King,  They 
of  the  other  side  speak  of  respects,  and  (juoady  and 
quatenus^  aud  such  sub  til  ties  and  distinctions.  To 
maintain  theiefore  our  assertion,  I  wiH  use  three  kifldis 
of  proof. 

The  first  is,  that  allegiance  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
law  or  kingdom,  but  to  the  person  of  the  King,  be- 
cause the  allegiance  of  the  subject  is  more  large  and 
spacious,  and  hath  a  greater  latitude  and  comprehci^ 
sion  than  the  law  or  the  kingdom.  And  therefore  it 
cannot  he  a  dependency  of  that  without  the  which  it 
may  of  itself  subsist. 

The  second  proof  which  I  will  use  is,  that  the  na- 
tural body  of  the  King  hath  an  operation  and  influ- 
ence into  his  body  politic,  as  well  as  his  body  politic 
hath  upon  his  body  natural ;  and  therefore  that  id- 
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though  his  body  politic  of  King  of  England,  and  his 
tK>dy  politic  of  King  of  Scotland,  he  several  and  dis- 
tinct, yet  nevertheless  his  natm-al  person,  which  is  one, 
hath  an  operation  upon  both,  and  createth  a  privity 
between  them. 

And  tli^  third  proof  is  tihe  binding  text  of  five  seve- 
ral  statutes. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  make  it  manifest,  that 
tbe  allegiance  is  of  a  greater  extent  and  dimension 
than  laws  or  kingdom,  and  cannot  consist  by  tlie  laws 
itierely;  because  it  began  before  laws,  it  continu- 
eth  after  laws,  and  it  is  in  vigonr  w^hcre  la^vs  are 
suspended  and  have  not  their  force.  That  it  is  more 
ancient  than  law,  apj^areth  by  that  which  was 
f^poken  in  the  beginning  by  way  of  inducement,  where 
I  did  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that  the  original  age 
of  kingdoms  was  governed  by  natural  equity,  that 
king's  \^'ere  more  ancient  than  lawgivers,  that  the  first 
submissions  were  simple,  and  upon  confidence  to  the 
p«:^on  of  Kings,  and  that  the  allegiance  of  subjects  to 
hereditary  monarchies  can  no  more  be  said  to  consist 
liy  laws,  than  the  obedience  of  children  to  parents. 

That  allegiance  continneth  after  laws,  I  will  only 
put  the  case,  which  was  remembered  by  two  great 
judges  in  a  great  assembly,  the  one  of  them  now  with 
Crod:  which  wm;  That  if  a  King  of  England  should 
be  expulscd  hiii  kingdom,  and  some  particular  subjects 
eliould  follow  him  in  flight  or  exile  in  foreign  parts,  and 
any  of  them  there  should  conspire  his  death  ;  that, 
epon  his  recovery  of  his  kingdom^  such  a  subject  might 
by  the  law  of  England  be  proceeded  vrith  for  treason 
committed  and  perpetrated  at  what  time  he  had  no 
kingdom,  and  in  place  where  the  law  did  not  bind. 

That  allegiance  is  in  vigour  and  force  w^here  the 
power  of  law  hath  a  cessation,  appcarcth  notably  in 
time  of  wars,  for  "  silent  leges  inter  arms,"  And  yet 
the  sovereignty  and  imperial  power  of  the  King  is  so 
far  from  being  then  extinguished  or  suspended,  as 
contrariwise  it  is  raised  and  made  more  absolute ;  for 
then  he  may  proceed  by  his  supreme  authority,  and 
martial  law,  without  obsei%ing  formalities  of  t\ve  Xspn^ 
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of  liis  kingdom.     And  therefore  whosoever  speaketh 
of  laws,  and  the  King's  power  by  laws,  and  the  sub- 
jects obedience  or  allegiance  to  laws,  speak  but  of  one 
half  of  the  crown.     For  Bracton,  out  of  Justinian, 
doth  truly  define  the  crown  to  consist  of  laws  and 
arms,  power  civil  and  martial,  with  the  latter  whercflf 
the  law  doth  not  intermeddle :  so  as  where  it  is  much 
spoken,  that  the  subjects  of  England  are  under  one  law. 
and  the  subjects  of  Scotland  are  under  another  lawi 
it  is  true  at  Edinburgh  or  Sterling,  or  again  in  London 
or  York  j  but  if  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  meet  in  an 
army  royal  before  Calais,  I  hope,  then  they  are  under 
one  law.     So  likewise  not  only  in  time  of  war,  but  in 
time  of  peregrination  :  If  a  King  of  England  travel 
or  pass  through  foreign  territories,  yet  the  allegiance 
of  his  subjects  followeth  him :  as  appearetli  in  that 
notable  case  which  is  reported  in  Fleta,  where  one  of 
the  train  of  King  Edward  I.  as  he  passed  through 
France  from  the  Holy  Land,  imbezzled  some  silverplate 
at  Paris,  and  jurisdiction  was  demanded  of  this  crime 
by  the  French  King's  counsel  at  law,  ratione  saU^  and 
demanded  likewise  by  the  officers  of  King  Kdwaid, 
ratione  persons  ;  and  after  much  solemnity,  contesta- 
tion, and  interpleading,  it  was  rnlcd  and  determined 
for  King  Edward,  and  the  party  tried  and  judged  be* 
fore  theknight  marshal  of  theKing's  hoiise,and  banged 
after  the  English  law,  and  execution  in  St,  Germains 
meadows.     And  so  much  for  my  first  proof. 

For  my  second  main  proof,  that  is  drawn  from  tk 
true  and  legal  distinction  of  the  King's  several  capa- 
cities ;  for  they  that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion  do 
in  effect  destroy  the  whole  force  of  the  King's  natund 
capacity,  as  if  it  were  drowned  and  swallowed  up  by 
his  politic-  And  therefore  I  will  first  prove  to  your 
lordships,  that  his  two  capacities  are  in  no  sort  can- 
founded.  And  secondly,  that  as  Ms  capacity  politic 
worketh  so  upon  his  natural  person,  as  it  makes  it  dif- 
fer from  all  other  the  natural  persons  of  his  subjects; 
so  e  conversoy  his  natural  body  worketh  so  upon  his 
politic,  as  the  corporation  of  the  crown  utterly  diiFereth 
from  all  other  corporations  withhi  the  realm^ijion  iiii 
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For  the  first,  I  will  vouch  you  the  very  words  which 
I  find  in  that  notable  case  of  the  duchy,  where  the 
question  was,  whether  the  grants  of  King  Edward  VI. 
for  ducliy  lands  should  he  avoided  in  point  of  nonage  ? 
The  case,  as  your  lordships  know  well,  is  reported  by 
Mr.  Plowden  as  the  general  resolution  of  all  the  judges 
of  England,  and  the  King's  learned  counsel,  Rouswell 
the  solicitor  only  excepted;  there  I  find  the  said  words, 
CJomment  foL  215.     "  There  is  in  the  King  not  a 
body  natural  alone,  nor  a  body  politic  alone,  but  a 
body  natural  and  politic  together ;  "  corpus    corpo- 
ratum  in  corpore  natmali,  et  corpus  naturale  in  cor- 
pore  corporator*     The  like  I  find  in  the  great  case 
of  the  lord  Berkley  set  down  by  the  same  reporter. 
Comment.  foL  234.     "  Though  there  he  in  the  King 
two  bodies,  and  that  those  two  bodies  are  conjoined,  yet 
are  they  by  no  means  confounded  the  one  by  the  other." 
Now  then  to  see  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  inter- 
course, as  I  may  teim  it,  or  influence,  or  communicar- 
tion  of  qualities,  that  these  bodies  have  the  one  upon 
the  other  :  the  body  politic  of  the  crown  iudueth  the 
natural  person  of  the  King  mth  these  perfections : 
That  the  King  in  law^  shall  never  be  said  to  be  within 
age :  that  his  blood  shall  never  be  corrupted :  and 
that  if  he  were  attainted  before,  the  very  assumption 
of  the  crown  purgeth  it.     That  the  King  shall  not 
take  hut  by  matter  of  record,  although  he  take  in  his 
natural  capacity  as  upon  a  gift  in  tail.    That  his  body 
in  law  shall  be  said  to  be  as  it  were  immortal ;  for 
there  is  no  death  of  the  King  in  law,  but  a  demise,  as 
it  is  termed :  with  many  other  the  like  privileges  and 
differences  from  other  natural  persons  too  long  to  re- 
hearse, the  rather  because  the  question  laboureth  not 
in   that  part.     But  on  the  contrary  part  let  us  see 
what  operations  the  King's  natural  person  hath  upon 
his  crown  and  body  politic  ;  of  which  the  chiefest  and 
greatest  is,  that  it  causeth  the  crown  to  go  by  descent, 
which  is  a  thing  strange  and  contrary  to  the  coinrse 
of  all  corporations,  which  evermore  take  in  succession, 
and  not  by  descent ;  for  no  man  can  shew  me  in  all 
the  corporations  of  England,  of  what  nature  ^oex^^ 
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whether  they  consist  of  one  person,  or  of  many ;  orwhe- 
ther  they  be  temporal  or  ecclesiastical,  any  one  takes 
to  him  and  his  lieirs^  but  all  to  him  and  his  snccesMk 
And  therefore  b^re  yon  may  see  what  a  weak  0€49 
that  is,  to  put  cases  of  bishops  and  parsons,  and  the 
like,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  cro^vu.  For  the  Kiuf 
takes  to  him  and  his  heirs  in  the  manner  of  a  nslutal 
body,  and  the  word  successors,  is  but  soperftuons  :  and 
where  that  is  used,  that  is  ever  duly  pla«ed  after  the 
word  heirs,  **  the  King,  his  heirs,  and  successors." 

Again,  no  man  can  deny  but  "  uxor  et  filius  sunt 
nomina  natune/*  A  corporation  can  have  no  wife,  nur 
a  corjioration  can  have  no  son  :  how  is  it  then  thai  it 
is  treason  to  compass  the  death  of  the  Queen  or  of  the 
Prince  ?  There  is  no  part  of  the  body  politic  of  the 
crown  in  either  of  them,  but  it  is  entirely  in  the  Kingi 
So  likewise  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  lord  Berkler, 
the  question  wavS,  whether  the  statute  of  35  Henry 
VIII,  for  that  part  which  concerned  Queen  Gaihariiie 
Par's  jointure,  were  a  pubhc  aet  or  no,  of  which  tb» 
judges  ought  to  take  notice,  not  being  pleaded;  asd 
judged  a  public  act.  So  the  like  question  came  be- 
fore your  lordship^  my  lord  Chancellor,  in  Sorjeant 
Healcs  case:  whether  the  statute  of  11  Edward  III. 
concei-ning  the  entailing  of  the  dukedom  of  Corn- 
wall to  the  Prince,  were  a  public  act  or  no  ;  and  rukd 
likewise  a  public  aet  Why  ?  no  man  can  affirm  but 
these  be  operations  of  law,  proceeding  from  the  ihg- 
nity  of  the  natural  person  of  the  King ;  for  you  shall 
never  find  that  another  corporation  whatsoever  of  a 
bishop,  or  master  of  a  college,  or  mayor  of  London* 
worketh  any  thing  in  law  upon  the  wife  or  son  of 
the  bishop  or  the  mayor.  And  to  conclude  this  point, 
and  withal  to  come  near  to  the  case  in  question,  I 
will  shew  yon  where  the  natural  person  of  the  King 
hath  not  only  an  operation  in  the  case  of  his  wife  and 
children,  but  likewise  in  the  case  of  his  subjects, 
which  is  the  very  question  in  han4.  As  for  example, 
I  put  this  case ;  Can  a  Scotsman,  who  is  a  subject  to 
the  natural  person  of  the  King,  and  not  to  the  crown 
of  England ;  can  a  ScoUxci^tv,  I  «ay.,  be  an  enemy  br 
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the  law  to  the  subjects  of  England  ?  Or  must  he  not 
of  necessity,  if  he  should  invade  England,  be  a  rebel 
and  no  enemy,  not  only  as  to  the  King,  but  as  to  the 
subject?  Or  can  any  letters  of  mart  or  reprisal  be 
granted  against  a  Scotsman  that  shall  spoil  an  English- 
man's goods  at  sea  ?  And  certainly  this  ciise  doth 
press  exceeding  near  the  principal  case ;  for  it  proveth 
plainly,  that  the  natural  person  of  the  King  hath  such 

^  cx)nimunication  of  quahties  with  his  body  politic,  as 

^t  makes  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom  stand  in  an- 
other degree  of  privity  one  towards  the  other,  than 

^hey  did  before.  And  so  much  for  the  second  proof. 

p    For  the  five  acts  of  parliament  which  I  spoke  of, 
which  are  concluding  to  this  question. 

The  first  of  them  is  that  concerning  the  banish- 
ment of  Hugh  Hpencer  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  IL 
in  which  act  there  is  contained  the  charge  and  accu- 
sation whereupon  his  exile  proceeded.  One  article  of 
which  charge  is  set  down  in  these  w^ords :  **  Homage 
and  oath  of  the  subject  is  more  by  reason  of  the  cro^vn 
than  by  reason  of  the  person  of  the  King,  so  that  if 
the  King  doth  not  guide  himself  by  reason  in  right  of 
the  cro^vn,  his  lieges  are  bound  by  their  oath  to  the 

I  crown  to  remove  the  King." 
}  By  which  act  doth  plainly  appear  the  perilous  con- 
sequence of  this  distinction  concerning  the  person  of 
^he  King  and  the  crown.  And  yet  I  do  acknowledge 
bustly  and  ingenuously  a  great  difference  between  that 
assertion  and  this,  which  is  now  maintained  :  for  it  is 
one  thing  to  make  things  distinct,  another  thing  to 
make  them  separable,  "  alind  est  distinetio,  aliud  se-. 

Karatio;*'  and  therefore  I  assure  myself,  that  those  that 
ow  use  and  urge  that  distinction,  do  as  firmly  hold, 
that  the  subjection  to  the  King's  person  and  to  the 
crown  are  inseparable,  though  distinct,  as  I  do.  And 
it  is  true  that  the  poison  of  the  opinion  and  assertion 
of  Spencct  is  like  the  poison  of  a  scorpion,  more  in 
rthe  tail  than  in  the  body :  for  it  is  the  inference  that 
Bhey  make,  which  is,  that  the  King  may  be  deposed 
or  removed,  that  is  the  treason  and  disloyalty  of  that 
opinion.  But  by  your  leave,  the  body  is  wevex  ^ 
hit  the  more  wholesome  meat   for  "hav'mg  ^\\A\  ^ 
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tail  belonging  to  it :  therefore  we  see  that  is  locus  bi- 
bricus,  an  opinion  from  which  a  man  may  easily  slide 
into  an  absurdity.  But  upon  this  act  of  parliameBt 
I  will  only  note  one  circumstance  more,  and  so  leave 
it,  which  may  add  authority  unto  it  in  the  opinion  of 
the  wisest ;  and  that  is,  that  these  Spencers  were  not 
ancient  nobles  or  great  patriots  that  were  charged 
and  prosecuted  by  upstarts  and  favourites :  for  t£ai 
it  might  be  said,  that  it  was  but  the  actipn  of  some 
flatterers*  who  used  to  extol  the  power  of  monarchs 
to  be  infinite :  but  it  was  contrary ;  a  prosecution  of 
those  persons  being  favourites  by  the  nobility ;  so  as 
the  nobility  themselves,  which  seldom  do  subscribe  to 
the  opinion  of  an  infinite  power  of  monarchs^  yet  even 
they  could  not  endure,  but  their  blood  did  rise  to  hear 
that  opinion,  that  subjection  is  owing  to  the  crown 
rather  than  to  the  person  of  the  King. 

The  second  act  of -parliament  which  determined  this 
case,  is  the  act  of  recognition  in  the  first  year  of  Ins 
Majesty,  wherein  you  shall  find,  that  in  two  several 
places,  the  one  in  the  preamble,  the  other  in  the  body 
of  the  act,  the  parliament  doth  recognise  that  these 
two  realms  of  England  and  Scotland  are  under  one 
imperial  crown.  The  parliament  doth  not  say  under 
one  monarchy  or  King,  which  might  refer  to  the  per- 
son, but  under  one  imperial  crown,  which  cannot  be 
applied  but  to  the  sovereign  power  of  regiment  com- 
prehending both  kingdoms.  And  the  third  act  of  par- 
liament is  the  act  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's reign,  for  the  abolition  of  hostile  laws :  wherein 
your  lordships  shall  find  likewise  in  two  places,  that 
the  parliament  doth  acknowledge,  that  there  is  an 
union  of  these  two  kingdoms  already  begun  in  his 
Majesty's  person :  so  as  by  the  declaration  of  that 
act,  they  have  not  only  one  King,  but  there  is  an 
union  in  inception,  in  the  kingdoms  themselves. 

These  two  are  judgments  in  parliament  by  way  rf 
declaration  of  law,  against  which  no  man  can  speak. 
And  certainly  these  are  righteous  and  true  judgments 
to  be  relied  upon ;  not  only  for  the  authority  of  them, 
but  for  the  verity  of  them ;  for  to  any  that  shall  well 
and  deeply  weigh  t\\e  effects  o^  \a?N  ^K5«^'0sMk^JA• 
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unction,  it  cannot  but  appear,  that  although  partes 
niegralta  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  philosopliers  speak, 
uch  as  the  laws,  the  officers,  the  parliament,  are  not 
ret  commixed ;  yet  nevertheless  there  is  but  one  and 
iie  self-same  fountain  of  sovereign  power  depending 
apon  the  ancient  submission,  whereof  I  spake  in  the 
leginning ;  and  in  that  sense  the  crowns  and  the 
kingdoms  are  truly  said  to  be  united. 

And  the  force  of  this  truth  is  such,  that  a  grave  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  defended  the  contrary  opinion, 
Aid  confess  thus  far :  That  in  ancient  times,  when  mo- 
narchies, as  he  said,  were  but  heaps  of  people  without 
imy  exact  fomi  of  policy ;  that  then  naturalization 
^d  communication  of  privileges  did  follow  the  person 
of  the  monarch  ;  but  otherwise  since  states  were  re- 
duced to  a  more  exact  form :  so  as  thus  far  we  did 
consent ;  but  still  I  differ  from  him  in  this,  that  these 
Inore  exact  forms,  wrought  by  time,  and  custom,  and 
.ws,  are  nevertheless  still  upon  the  first  foundation, 
and  do  serve  only  to  perfect  and  corroborate  the  forc^ 
and  bond  of  the  first  submission,  and  in  no  sort  to 
disannul  or  destroy  it. 

And  therefore  with  these  two  acts  do  I  likewise 
couple  the  act  of  14  Edward  III.  which  hath  been 
hedged  of  the  other  side.  For  by  collating  of  that 
act  with  this  former  two,  the  truth  of  that  we  affirm 
will  the  more  evidently  appear,  according  unto  the 
Tule  of  reason:  "  opposita  juxta  se  posita  magis  elu- 
cescunt."  That  act  of  14  is  an  act  of  separation. 
These  two  acts  formerly  recited  arc  acts  tending  to 
union.  This  act  is  an  act  that  maketh  a  new  law  ; 
it  is  by  the  words  of  grant  and  establish.  These  tw^o 
acts  declare  the  common  law  as  it  is,  being  by  words 
of  recognition  and  confession. 

And  therefore  upon  the  diffi:rence  of  these  laws  you 
jnay  substantially  ground  this  position:  That  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  upon  the  adjunction  of  any  king- 
dom unto  the  King  of  England,  doth  make  some  de- 
gree of  union  in  the  crowns  and  kingdoms  themselves  ; 
except  by  a  special  act  of  parliament  they  be  dissevered.^ 
f  Lastly,  the  fifth  act  of  parliament  which  1  \vT0T[\\s^4i 
liv    VOL,  lY.  2  A  '* 
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is  the  act  made  in  the  42  of  E.  III.  cap.  10,  which 
is  an  express  decision  of  the  point  in  question.  The 
words  are,  *'  Item,  (upon  the  petition  put  into  par- 
liament by  the  cmnraons)  that  infants  bom  beyond 
the  seas  in  the  seigniories  of  Calais,  and  elsewhere 
within  the  lands  and  seigniories  that  pertain  to  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King  beyond  the  seas,  be  as  able 
and  inheritable  of  their  heritage  in  England,  as  other 
infants  born  within  the  realm  of  England,  it  is  ac« 
corded  that  the  common  law  and  the  statute  formerly 
made  he  holden." 

Upon  this  act  I  infer  thus  much ;  first,  that  suclia* 
the  petition  mention eth  were  natnraliised,  the  practice 
shews:  then  if  so,  it  must  be  either  by  common  law 
or  statute,  for  so  the  words  report :  not  by  statute. 
for  there  is  no  other  statute  but  25  E.  III.  and  that 
extends  to  the  case  of  birth  out  of  the  King's  o1k> 
dieoce,  where  the  parents  are  English ;  ergo  it  wiu 
by  the  common  law,  for  that  only  remains.  And  w 
by  the  declaration  of  this  statute  at  the  common  law, 
"  all  infants,  bom  within  the  lands  and  seiguiories 
(for  I  give  yon  the  very  words  again)  that  pertain  to 
our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  (it  is  not  said,  as  are  the 
dominions  of  England)  are  as  able  and  inheritable  of 
their  heritage  in  England,  as  other  infants  born  with- 
in the  realm  of  England."  What  can  be  more  plain? 
And  so  I  leave  statutes  and  go  to  precedents ;  for 
though  the  one  do  bind  more,  yet  the  other  sometime* 
doth  satisfy  more. 

For  precedents,  in  the  producing  and  using  of  that 
kind  of  proof,  of  all  others  it  hehoveth  them  to  be  faith- 
fully vouched ;  for  the  suppressing  or  keeping  back  of 
a  circumstance,  may  change  the  case  :  and  therefore  1 
am  determined  to  urge  only  such  precedents,  as  ait 
without  aO  colour  or  scruple  of  exception  or  objectioi), 
even  of  those  objections  which  I  have,  to  my  thinking, 
fully  answered  and  confuted.  This  is  now,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  the  fourth  time  that  the  In  ' 
Kings  of  England  have  had  domniions  and  sei^ 
united  unto  them  as  patrimonies,  and  by  desc 
blood  ;  four  umow?.,  I  sa^^  there  have  lieen  inclii 
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Iwitli  this  last.     The  first  was  of  Normandy,  in  the 

person  of  William,  commonly  called  the  Conqueror* 
-The  second  was  of  Gascoigne,  and  Guienne,  and  An- 
Ipou,  in  the  person  of  King  Henry  II.:  in  his  person, 

X  say,  though  by  several  titles.  The  third  was  of  tlie 
^rown  of  France,  in  the  person  of  King  Edward  III, 
H^nd  the  fourth  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  his 

iVIajcsty.  Of  these  I  will  set  aside  such  as  by  any  ca* 
^illation  can  be  excepted  unto.  First  I  will  set  aside 
■STonnandy,  because  it  will  be  said,  that  the  dilFerence 
»f  countries  accruing  by  conquest,  from  countries  an* 
pi^xed  by  descent,  in  matter  of  communication  of  pri- 
vileges, holdeth  both  ways,  as  well  of  the  part  of  the 

conquering  kingdom,  as  the  conquered ;  and  therefore 

that  although  Normandy  was  not  a  conquest  of  Eiig- 
Band,  yet  England  was  a  conquest  of  Normandy,  and 

so    a    communication    of  privileges   between  them. 

Again,  set  aside  FraBce,  for  that  it  will  be  said  that 
blthough  the  King  had  a  title  in  blood  and  by  descent, 

yet  that  title  was  executed  and  recovered  by  arms,  so 
it  is  a  mixed  title  of  conquest  and  descent,  and 
lerefore  the  precedent  not  so  clear. 
There  remains  then  Gascoigne  and  Anjou,  and  that 

irecedent  likewise  I  wiU  reduce  and  abridge  to  a  time, 
I  avoid  all  question ,    For  it  will  be  said  of  them  also, 
^that  after  they  were  lost  and  recovered  in  ore  gladii, 

that  the  ancient  title  of  blood  was  extinct ;  and  that 
Mhe  King  was  in  upon  his  new  title  by  conquest ;  and 
^Ir.  Walter  hath  found  a  book-case  in  13  Hen.  VI. 

abridged  by  Mr.  Fitz- Herbert,  in  title  of  Proiection, 
Eplacito  56,  where  a  protection  was  cast,  guia  jprqfec- 

turus  in  Gasconiam  with  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 

and  challenged  because  it  was  not  a  voyage  royal ; 

and  the  justices  thereupon  required  the  sight  of  the 

commission,  which  w^as  brought  before  them,  and  pur- 
>rted  power  to  pardon  felonies  and  treason,  power 
coin    money,    and   power  to  conquer  them  that 

resist :  whereby  Mr.  Walter,  finding  the  word  con- 
Squest^  collected  that  the  King's  title  at  that  time  was 

reputed  to  be  by  conquest ;  wherein   I  may  not  omit 
give  obiter  that  answer,  w^hich  law  anil  tY\i\\\  "^xq- 
2  A  2 
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vide,  nameljr,  that  when  any  King  obtaineth  by  war 
a  country  whereunto  he  hath  right  by  birth,  that  he  is 
ever  in  upon  his  ancient  right,  not  upon  his  purchase 
by  conquest ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  as  ^ell 
a  judgment  and  recovery  by  war  and  arms,  as  by 
law  and  course  of  justice.  For  war  is  a  tribunal-seat, 
wherein  God  giveth  the  judgment,  and  the  trial  is  by 
battle,  or  duel,  as  in  the  case  of  trial  of  private  rigbt: 
and  then  it  follows,  that  whosoever  coraeth  in  by 
eviction,  comes  in  his  remitter;  so  as  there  will  be  no 
difFcrencc  in  countries  whereof  the  right  conicth  by 
descent,  whether  the  possession  be  obtained  peaceably 
or  by  war.  But  yet  nevertheless,  because  I  will  ut- 
terly take  aw^ay  all  manner  of  evasion  and  subterfiige, 
I  will  yet  set  apart  that  part  of  time,  in  and  during 
the  which  the  subjects  of  Gascoigne  and  Guicnue 
raiglit  be  thought  to  be  subdued  by  a  re-conqnesl 
And  therefore  I  will  not  meddle  with  the  prior  of 
Shelley's  case,  though  it  be  an  excellent  case ;  because 
it  was  in  the  time  of  27  E.  IIL  neither  will  I  meddle 
with  any  cases,  records,  or  precedents,  in  the  time  of 
King  H.V.  or  King  H.  VL  for  the  same  reason ;  but 
will  hold  myself  to  a  portion  of  time  from  the  first 
uniting  of  these  provinces  in  the  time  of  King  H,  II. 
until  the  time  of  King  John,  at  what  time  those  pro- 
vinces were  lost ;  and  from  that  time  again  unto  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  E»  II,  at  what 
time  the  statute  of  pr{erogatiTa  regis  was  made, 
which  altered  the  law  in  the  point  in  hand* 

Tliat  both  in  these  times  the  subjects  of  Gascoigne, 
and  GuiennCj  and  Anjou,  were  naturalized  for  inhe* 
ritance  in  England,  by  the  laws  of  England,  I  shall  nia* 
nifestly  prove ;  and  the  proof  proceeds,  as  to  the  formef 
time,  which  is  our  case,  in  a  XQxy  high  degree  a  mimrt 
nd  majus^  and  as  we  say,  a  multofortiorL  For  if 
this  privilege  of  natnraUzation  remained  unto  then 
when  the  countries  were  lost,  and  became  subjects  in 
possession  to  another  King,  much  more  did  they  enjct 
it  as  long  as  they  continued  under  the  King's  subjectiwi 

Therefore  to  open  the  state  of  this  point  Afte 
tfiese  proxii^ces  xv^te^tViTW}^  vW  ^etturhations  of  tk 
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tate  in  the  unfortunate  time  of  King  John,  lost  and 
^vered,  the  principal  persons  which  did  adhere 
ito  the  Freuch,  were  attainted  of  treason,  and  their 
escheats  here  in  England  taken  aud  seized.  But  the 
people,  that  could  not  resist  the  tempest  when  tlieir 
heads  and  leaders  were  revolted,  continued  inheritable 
to  their  possessions  in  England ;  and  reciprocally  the 
people  of  England  inherited  and  succeeded  to  their 
possessions  in  Gascoigne,  and  were  both  accounted  ad 
iidem  utrtmque  regis^  until  the  statute  of  prceroga^ 
miva  regis ;  wherein  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
^aw  of  England  is  highly  to  he  commended.  For  of 
this  law  there  arc  two  grounds  of  reason,  the  one  of 
eqmty,  the  other  of  policy;  that  of  equity  was,  because 
the  common  people  were  in  no  fault,  hut,  as  the 
Scripture  saith  in  a  like  case,  "  quid  fecerunt  oves 
istsB  ?  "  It  was  the  cowardice  and  disloyalty  of  their 
governors  that  deserved  punishment,  hut  **  what  had 
these  sheep  done  ?  **  And  therefore  to  have  punished 
them,  and  deprived  them  of  their  lands  and  fortunes, 
had  been  unjust.  That  of  policy  was,  because  if  the 
law  had  forthwith,  upon  the  loss  of  the  countries  by 
kn  accident  of  time,  pronounced  the  people  for  aliens, 
it  had  been  a  kind  of  cession  of  their  right,  and  a 
disclaimer  in  them,  and  so  a  greater  difficulty  to  re- 
cover them*  And  therefore  w^e  see  the  statute  which 
altered  the  law  in  this  point,  was  made  in  the  time  of 
a  weak  King,  that,  as  it  seemed,  despaired  ever  to 
recover  his  right,  and  therefore  thought  better  to  have 
a  little  present  profit  by  escheats,  than  the  continu- 
ance of  liis  claim,  and  the  countenance  of  his  rights 
J  by  the  admitting  of  them  to  enjoy  their  inheritance 
Bas  they  did  before, 

m     The  state  therefore  of  this  point  being  thus  opened, 

wit  resteth  to  prove  our  assertion ;  that  they  were  na- 

■  turalized;  for  the  clearing  wliereof  1  shall  need  but  to 

read  the  authorities,  they  be  so  direct  and  pregnant. 

The  first  is  the  very  text  of  the  statute  of  prceivga- 

tiva  regis.    "  Rex  habebit  escaetas  de  terris  Norman- 

nornmj  cujnscunque  feodi  fuerint,  salvo  servitio,  quod 

Jpertinct  ad  capi  tales  dominos  feodi  iWius :  clVoc.^\- 
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niilitcr  intelligcndum  est,  si  aliqua  haereditas  descen- 
dat  alicui  nato  in  partibus  transTnarinis,  et  cujns  an- 
tecessores  fuemnt  ad  fidcm  regis  Francise,  ut  tempore 
regis  Johannis,  et  noii  ad  fidem  regis  Anglise,  meat 
contigit  de  baronia  Monumeta?,"  etc. 

By  which  statute  it  appears  plainly,  that  before  the 
time  of  KiDg  John  there  was  no  colour  of  any  escheat, 
becaxisc  they  were  the  King's  subjects  in  possession,  as 
Scotland  now  is  ;  but  only  it  determines  the  law  fimn 
that  time  forward* 

This  statute,  if  it  had  in  it  any  obscurity,  it  is  taken 
away  by  two  lights,  the  one  placed  before  it ;  and  the 
other  placed  after  it;  both  authors  of  great  credit,  the 
one  for  ancient^  the  other  for  late  times  :  the  fomiar  is 
Bracton,  in  his  cap.  De  exctptiofiibus^  lib,  5yfot  427. 
and  his  words  are  thc^ :  "  Est  etiam  et  alia  exceptio 
qua?  tenenti  competit  ex  persona  petentis,  propter 
defectum  natiouis,  quie  dilatoria  est,  et  non  perimit 
actionem,  nt  si  quis  alienigena  qui  ftierit  ad  fideffi 
regis  Francise,  et  actionem  instituat  versus  aliquen^ 
qui  fucrit  ad  fidem  re^s  Anglise,  tali  uoti  respondei* 
tur,  saltem  donee  ten*se  fuerint  communes/* 

By  these  words  it  appearetli,  that  after  the  loss  rf 
the  provinces  beyond  the  seas,  the  naturalization  of 
the  subjects  of  those  provinces  was  in  no  sort  extin- 
guished, but  only  was  in  suspense  during  the  time  rf 
warj  and  no  longer  ;  for  he  saith  plainly,  that  the  ex- 
ception, which  we  call  plea,  to  the  person  of  an  alieD, 
was  not  peremptory,  but  only  dilatory,  that  is  to  say, 
during  the  time  of  war,  and  until  there  were  peace 
concluded,  which  he  terms  by  tliese  words,  '*  donee 
terrae  fuerilit  communes:"  whieh,  though  the  phrase 
seem  somewhat  obscure,  is  exponndetl  by  Braetoli 
hitrt^elf  in  his  fourth  book,  foi  297,  to  be  of  peace 
made  and  conclndeftl,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of 
England  and  those  provinces  might  enjoy  the  profit! 
and  fViuts  of  their  lands  in  either  place  cofmmmttr, 
that  is,  respectively,  or  as  well  the  one  as  the  other: 
so  as  it  is  clear  they  were  no  aliens  in  right,  but  only 
inteiTupted  and  debarred  of  suits  in  the  King's  courti 
in  time  of  war. 
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The  authority  after  the  statute  is  that  of  Mr. 
Stamford,  the  best  expositor  of  a  statute  that  hath 
been  in  our  law;  a  man  of  reverend  judgment  and 
excellent  order  in  his  writings ;  his  words  are  in  his 
exposition  upon  the  branch  of  the  statute  which  we 
read  before,  *'  By  this  branch  it  should  appear^  that 
at  this  time  men  of  Normandy,  Gascoigne,  Guienne, 
Anjou,  and  Britain,  were  inheritable  within  this 
realm,  as  well  as  Englishmen,  because  they  were 
sometimes  subjects  to  the  Kings  of  England,  and 
xmder  their  dominion^  until  King  John's  time,  as  is 
aforesaid  :  and  after  his  time,  those  men,  saving  such 
whose  lands  were  taken  away  for  treason,  were  still 
inheritable  within  this  realm  till  the  making  of  this 
statute ;  and  iu  the  time  of  peace  between  the  two 
Kings  of  England  and  France,  they  were  answerable 
within  this  realm,  if  they  had  brought  any  action  for 
their  lands  and  tenements/' 

So  as  by  these  three  authorities,  every  one  so  plainly 
pursuing  the  other,  we  conclude  that  the  subjects  of 
Gascoigne,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  the  rest^  from  their 
first  union  by  descent,  until  the  making  of  the  statute 
of  prcerogafiva  regis^  were  inheritable  in  England, 
and  to  be  answered  in  the  King's  courts  in  all  actions, 
except  it  were  in  time  of  war.  Nay  more,  which  is 
de  abundantly  that  when  the  provinces  were  lost,  and 
disannexed,  and  that  the  King  was  but  King  dejare 
over  them,  and  not  de  facto ;  yet  nevertheless  the 
privilege  of  naturalization  continued. 

k  There  resteth  yet  one  objection,  rather  plausible  to 
popular  understanding  than  any  ways  forcible  in 
law  or  Icaniing,  wliicli  is  a  diifcrencc  taken  between 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  these  duchies,  for  that 
the  one  is  a  kingdom,  and  the  other  was  not  so ;  and 
therefore  that  those  proiinces  being  of  an  inferior  na- 
ture, did  acknowledge  our  laws  and  seals,  and  parlia- 
ment, which  the  kingtloni  of  Scotland  doth  not 

L    This  difference  w^as  w^ell  given  over  by  Mr.  Walter; 

'tor  it  is  plain  that  a  kingdom  and  absolute  dukedom, 
or  any  other  sovereign  estate,  do  diifer  honor l\  and  not 
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poi estate:  for  divers  duchies  and  countries  that  are 
now,  were  sometimes  kingdoms :  and  di\  ers  king- 
doms that  are  now,  were  sometimes  duchies,  or  of 
other  inferior  stile :  wherein  we  need  not  travd 
abroad,  since  we  have  in  our  own  state  so  notorious 
an  instance  of  the  country  of  Ireland,  whereof  King 
Hen.  VI I L  of  late  time  was  the  first  that  writ  him- 
self King,  the  former  stile  heing  Lord  of  Ireland, 
and  no  more ;  and  yet  Kings  had  the  same  authority 
hefore,  that  they  have  had  since,  and  the  same  na- 
tion the  same  marks  of  a  sovereign  state,  as  their 
parliamentSj  their  arms,  their  coins,  as  they  now 
have :  so  as  this  is  too  superficial  an  allegation  to  la- 
bour upon. 

And  if  any  do  conceive  that  Gascoigne  and  Guienne 
were  governed  by  the  laws  of  England :  First,  tliat 
cannot  be  in  reason ;  for  it  is  a  true  ground.  That 
wheresoever  any  prince's  title  imto  any  country  is  by 
law,  he  can  never  change  the  laws,  for  that  they 
create  his  title ;  and  therefore  no  doubt  those  duchies 
retained  their  own  laws ;  which  if  they  did,  then  they 
conld  not  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  And 
next,  again,  the  fact  or  practice  was  otherwise,  as  ap- 
peareth  by  all  consent  of  stoiy  and  record :  for  tho«? 
duchies  continued  governed  by  the  civil  law,  their 
trials  by  witnesses,  and  not  by  jury,  their  lands  teste* 
mentary,  and  the  like. 

Now  for  the  colours  that  some  have  endeavoured  ta 
givcj  that  they  should  have  been  subordinate  to  tiie 
government  of  England j  they  were  partly  weak,  and 
partly  such  as  make  strongly  against  them :  for  as  to 
that,  that  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  under  the  great 
seal  of  England  have  gone  to  Gascoigne,  it  is  no 
manner  of  proof ;  for  that  the  King's  writs,  which  are 
mandatory,  and  not  writs  of  ordinary  justice,  may  go 
to  his  subjects  into  any  foreign  parts  whatsoever,  and 
under  what  seal  it  pleaseth  him  to  use.  And  as  to 
that,  that  some  acts  of  parliament  have  been  cited, 
wherein  the  parliaments  of  England  have  taken  upon 
them  to  order  matters  of  tiascoigne;  if  those  statutes 
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he  well  looked  into,  nothing  doth  more  plainly  con- 
[Vince  the  contrary,  for  they  intermeddle  with  nothing 
but  that  that  coucemeth  either  the  English  subjects 
personally,  or  the  territories  of  England  locallyj  and 
never  the  subjects  of  Gascoigne ;  for  look  upon  the 
statute  of  27  Ed.  III.  cap,  5,  there  it  is  said,  that 
there  shall  be  no  forestalling  of  wines.  But  by  whom? 
Only  by  English  merchants ;  not  a  word  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Gascoigne,  and  yet  no  doubt  they  might  be 
offenders  in  the  same  kind, 
b  So  in  the  sixth  chapter  it  is  said,  that  all  merchants 
■Gascoignes  may  safely  bring  wines  into  what  part  it 
shall  please  them ;  here  now  are  the  persons  of  Gas- 
coignes ;  but  then  the  place  whither  ?  Into  the  realm 
of  England.  And  in  the  seventh  chapter,  that  erects 
the  ports  of  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  for  the  staple 
towns  of  wine ;  the  statute  ordains,  **  that  if  any,"  but 
who  ?  "  BngHsh  merchant,  or  his  servants,  shall  buy 
or  bargain  other  where,  his  body  shall  be  aiTested 
by  the   steward   of  Gascoigne,  or  the  constable  of 

»  Bourdeaux  ; "  true,  for  the  officers  of  England  conld 
not  catch  him  in  Gascoigne;  but  what  shall  become 
of  him,  shall  he  be  proceeded  with  within  Gascoigne? 

I  No,  but  he  shall  be  sent  over  into  England  into  the 
Tower  of  London, 
And  this  doth  notably  disclose  the  reason  of  that 
custom  which  some  have  sought  to  wrest  the  other 
w^ay :  tliat  custom,  I  say,  whereof  a  form  doth  yet 
remain,  that  in  every  parHament  the  King  doth  ap- 
point certain  committees  in  the  upper  house  to  receive 
the  petitions  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  the  rest ; 
which,  as  by  the  former  statute  doth  appear,  could  not 
-  be  for  the  ordering  of  the  governments  there,  but  for 
I  the  liberties  and  good  usage  of  the  subjects  of  those 
parts  when  they  came  hither,  or  vice  versa,  for  the 
restraining  of  the  abuses  and  misdemeanors  of  our 
subjects  when  they  went  thither. 

Wherefore  I  am  now  at  an  end.  For  us  to  speak 
of  the  mischiefs,  I  hold  it  not  fit  for  this  place,  lest 
wc  should  seem  to  bcod  the  laWs  to  policy,  and  not 
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to  take  them  in  their  true  and  natural  sense.  It  is 
enough  that  every  man  knows,  that  it  is  true  of 
these  two  kingdoms,  which  a  good  father  said  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ :  ^  si  inseparables  insuperstbiles." 
Some  things  I  may  have  forgot,  and  some  things^ 
p^haps^  I  may  foi^et  willingly ;  for  I  will  not  prea 
any  opinion  or  declaration  of  late  time  which  may 
prejudice  the  liberty  of  this  debate ;  but  **  ex  dictis, 
et  ex  non  dittis,"  upon  the  whole  matter  I  pray 
judgment  for  liie  plaintiff. 
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PROPOSITION  TO  HIS  MAJESTY 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 


HIS  majesty's  attorney  general,  and  one  of  his 
PKivY  council; 

TOtrCUIHO    THE 

COMPILING  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 


Your  Mftjesty,  of  your  favour,  having  made  roe 
Privy-Counsellor,  and  continuing  me  in  the  place  of 
your  AttoiTiey-General,  which  is  more  than  was  these 
hunth-ed  years  before^  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be, 
that  by  putting  off  the  dealing  in  causes  between 
party  and  party,  I  should  keep  holy-day  the  more ; 
but  that  I  should  dedicate  my  time  to  your  service 
with  less  distraction.  Wherefore,  in  this  plentiful 
accession  of  time,  which  I  have  now  gained,  I  take 
it  to  be  my  duty,  not  only  to  speed  your  command* 
ments  and  the  business  of  my  place ;  but  to  meditate 
and  to  excogitate  of  myself,  wherein  I  may  best,  by 
my  travels,  derive  your  virtues  to  the  good  of  your 
people,  and  return  their  thanks  and  increase  of  love 
to  you  again.  And  after  I  had  thought  of  many  things, 
I  could  find,  in  my  judgment,  none  more  proper  for 
your  Majesty  as  a  master,  nor  for  me  as  a  workman, 
than  the  reducing  and  recompiling  of  the  laws  of 
England. 

Your  Majesty  is  a  King  blessed  mth  posterity;  and 
these  Kings  sort  best  with  acts  of  peqietuityj  when 
they  do  not  leave  them,  instead  of  children;  but  trans* 
mit  both  line  and  merit  to  future  generations.  You 
are  a  great  master  in  justice  and  judicature,  and  it 
were  pity  that  the  fruit  of  that  virtue  should  die  with 
you.     Yom-  Majesty  also  reigncth  in  leaiuiid  t\m.c^v 
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the  more,  in  regard  of  your  own  perfections  Mid  pa- 
tronage of  learning ;  and  it  hath  been  the  mishap  of 
works  of  this  nature,  that  the  less  learned  time  hath 
wrought  upon  the  more  learned,  which  now  will  not 
be  so.  As  for  myself,  the  law  is  my  profession,  to 
which  I  am  a  debtor.  Some  little  helps  I  may  haTe 
of  other  learning,  which  may  give  form  to  matter ;  and 
your  Majesty  hath  set  me  in  an  eminent  place,  whereby 
in  a  workj  which  must  be  the  work  of  many,  I  may 
the  better  have  coadjutors*  Therefore,  not  to  hold 
your  Majesty  with  any  long  preface,  iii  that  which  I 
conceive  to  he  nothing  less  than  words,  I  w^ill  proceed 
to  the  matter :  which  matter  itself  nevertheless  re- 
quireth  somewhat  briefly  to  be  said,  both  of  the  dig- 
nity, and  likewise  of  the  safety,  and  convenience  of 
this  work :  and  then  go  to  the  main  :  that  is  to  say, 
to  shew  how  the  work  is  to  be  done :  which  incidently 
also  will  best  demonstrate,  that  it  is  no  vast  nor  specu- 
lative thing,  but  real  and  feasible.  Callisthenes,  that 
followed  Alexander's  court,  and  was  growii  in  some 
displeasure  with  him,  because  he  could  not  well  brook 
the  Persian  adoration ;  at  a  supper,  which  with  tk 
Grecians  was  ever  a  great  part  talk,  was  desired,  be- 
cause he  was  an  eloquent  man,  to  speak  of  some 
theme ;  which  he  did,  and  chose  for  his  theme  the 
praise  of  the  Macedonian  nation ;  which  though  it 
were  but  a  filling  thing  to  praise  men  to  their  faces, 
yet  he  did  it  with  such  advantage  of  truth,  and  avoid- 
ance of  flattery,  and  ivith  such  life,  as  the  heareis 
were  so  ravished  with  it  that  they  plucked  the  roses 
off  from  their  garlands,  and  threw  them  upon  him ;  aa 
the  manner  of  applauses  then  was.  Alexander  was 
not  pleased  with  it,  and  by  way  of  discountenance 
said.  It  was  easy  to  be  a  good  orator  in  a  pleasing 
theme :  "  But,'*  saith  he  to  Callisthenes,  **  turn  your 
stile,  and  tell  us  now  of  our  faults,  that  we  may  have 
the  profit,  and  not  you  only  the  praise;  "  which  he 
presently  did  with  such  a  force,  and  so  piquantly,  that 
Alexander  said.  The  goodness  of  his  tlicme  had  mack 
liim  eloquent  betbre ;  hut  now  it  was  the  malice  of 
Ijis  heart,  that  had  iu^^ikeA  \\\\xv. 
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1-  Sifp  I  shall  uot  fall  into  either  of  those  two  ex- 
tTemes,  conceniing  the  laws  of  England ;  they  com* 
mend  themselves  best  to  them  that  understand  them  ; 
and  your  Majesty's  chief  justice  of  your  bench  hath  in  | 
his  writings  magnified  them  not  without  cause :  cer-  i 
tainly  they  are  wise,  they  are  just  and  moderate  laws ; 
they  give  to  God,  they  give  to  Caesar,  they  give  to  the 
subjects,  that  which  appertaineth.     It  is  tnie,  they  ( 
are  as  mixt  as  our  language,  compoimded  of  British, 
Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  customs.     And  as  i 
onr  language  is  so  much  the  richer,  so  the  laws  are 
Ithe  more  complete :  neither  doth  this  attribute  less  to 
them,  than  those  that  would  have  them  to  have  stood  I 
out  the  same  in  all  mutations ;  for  no  tree  is  so  good  I 
first  setj  as  by  transplanting, 

2.  As  for  the  second  extreme,  I  have  nothing  to  da  j 
with  it  by  way  of  taxing  the  laws.  I  speak  only  by  ( 
way  of  perfecting  them,  which  is  easiest  in  the  best 
things :  for  that  which  is  far  amisa  hardly  rcceivcth 
amendment ;  but  that  which  hath  abeady,  to  that  j 
more  may  be  given.  Besides,  what  I  shall  propound 
is  not  to  the  matter  of  the  laws,  but  to  the  manner  of 
their  registry,  expression,  and  tradition :  so  that  it 
giveth  them  rather  light  than  any  new  nature.  This 
being  so,  for  the  dignity  of  the  work  I  know  scarcely 
where  to  find  the  like :  for  surely  that  scale,  and  those 
degrees  of  sovereign  honour,  are  true  and  rightly 
,  marshalled ;  First  the  founders  of  states ;  then  the 
law^givers  ;  then  the  deliverers  and  saviours  after  long 
calamities  ;  then  the  fathers  of  their  countries,  which 
are  just  and  prudent  princes ;  and  lastly,  conquerors, 
which  honour  is  not  to  be  received  amongst  the  rest, 
except  it  be  where  there  is  an  addition  of  more  coun- 
try and  territory  to  a  better  government  than  that  was 
of  the  conquered.  Of  these,  in  my  judgment,  yonr 
Majesty  may  with  more  tnith  and  flattery  be  intitled 
to  the  first,  because  of  your  uniting  of  Britain  and 
planting  Ireland  ;  both  which  savoiu*  of  the  founder. 
That  w^hich  I  now  propound  to  yon,  may  adopt  you 
also  into  the  second :  lawgivers  have  been  called  "  prin- 
cipes  perpetui ; "  because  as  bishop  Gardinei  saVA.  m  ^ 
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bad  sense,  that  he  would  he  bishop  an  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  in  respect  of  the  long  leases  he  made: 
so  lawgivers  are  still  Kings  and  Rulers  after  their  d^ 
cease,  in  their  laws.  But  this  work,  shining  so  in  it- 
self,  needs  no  taper.  For  the  safety  and  convenience 
thereof,  it  is  good  to  consider,  and  to  answer  thm 
objections  or  scruples  which  may  arise  or  be  made 
against  this  work. 

Obj.  L  That  it  is  a  thing  needless  ;  and  that  the 
law,  as  it  now  is,  is  in  good  estate  comparable  to  any 
foreign  law:  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  witrf 
man,  in  respect  of  the  frailty  thereoi^  to  provide  against 
the  incertainties  and  evasions^  or  omissions  of  law, 

Resp,  For  the  comparison  with  foreign  laws,  it  b 
in  vain  to  speak  of  it ;  for  men  will  never  agree  about 
it.  Our  lawyers  will  maintain  for  onr  municipal 
laws ;  civilians,  scholars,  travellers,  will  be  of  thu 
other  opinion. 

But  certain  it  is,  that  oui*  laws,  as  they  now  stand, 
are  snbject  to  great  uncertainties,  and  variety  of  opi- 
nion, delays,  and  evasions  :  whereof  ensuetb, 

1.  That  the  multiplicity  and  length  of  suits  is  great 

2;  That  the  contentious  person  is  armed,  and  tlie 
honest  subject  wearied  and  oppressed. 

3.  That  the  judge  is  more  absolute;  who,  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  hath  a  greater  stroke  and  liberty. 

4.  That  the  chancery  courts  are  not  filled,  the  rt- 
medy  of  law  beuig  often  obscure  aud  doubtful, 

5.  That  the  ignorant  lawyer  shroud  eth  his  ignorance 
of  law^,  in  that  doubts  are  so  frequent  and  many. 

6.  That  mens  assurances  of  their  lands  and  estates 
by  patents,  deeds,  wills,  are  often  subject  to  qnestioo* 
and  hollow ;  and  many  the  like  inconveniencies. 

It  is  a  good  rule  and  direction,  for  that  all  lawn 
"  secundum  majus  et  minus,"  do  participate  of  uncer- 
tainties, that  foUowcth;  Mark,  whether  the  doubts 
that  arise,  are  only  in  cases  not  of  ordinary  experience: 
or  which  happen  every  day.  If  iu  the  first  ouljt 
impute  it  to  the  frailty  of  man's  foresight,  that  can- 
not reach  by  law  to  all  cases ;  but,  if  in  the  latter, 
be  assured  there  is  %  fault  iu  the  law\     Of  this  I  say 
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no  more,  but  that,  to  give  every  man  his  due,  had  it 
not  been  for  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports,  (which  though 
they  may  have  cjTors,  and  some  peremptory  and  ex- 
trajudicial resolutions  more  than  are  warranted;  yet 
they  contain  infinite  good  decisions,  and  rulings  over 
'of  cases,)  the  law,  by  this  tirae^  hatl  been  almost  like 
[^  ship  without  ballast ;  for  that  the  cases  of  modem 
experience  are  fled  from  those  that  are  adjudged  and 
ruled  in  former  time. 

But  the  necessity  of  this  work  is  yet  greater  in  the 
statute  law.  For  first,  there  are  a  number  of  en- 
snaring penal  laws,  whidi  lie  upon  the  subject :  and  if 
in  bad  times  they  should  be  awaked  and  put  in  exe- 
cution, would  grind  them  to  powder. 

There  is  a  learned  civilian  that  expoundeth  the  curse 
of  the  prophet,  "  Pluet  super  eos  laqueos,"  of  a  multi- 
tude of  penal  laws,  which  are  worse  than  showers  of 
hail  or  tempest  upon  cattle,  for  they  fall  upon  men- 
There  are  some  penal  laws  fit  to  be  retained,  but 
tlieir  penalty  too  great ;  and  it  is  ever  a  rule,  That  any 
over-great  penalty,  besides  the  acerbity  of  it,  deadens 
the  execution  of  the  law. 

There  is  a  further  inconveijience  of  penal  laws,  ob- 
solete, and  out  of  use  ;  for  that  it  brings  a  gangrene, 
neglect,  and  habit  of  disobedience  upon  other  whole- 
some laws,  that  are  fit  to  be  continued  in  practice  and 
execution ;  so  that  our  laws  endure  the  torment  of 
Mezentius : 

The  living  die  in  the  arms  of  the  dead- 

Lastly,  There  is  such  an  accumidation  of  statutes 
concemiug  one  matter,  and  they  so  cross  and  intri- 
cate, as  the  certainty  of  law  is  lost  in  the  heap;  as 
your  Majesty  had  experience  last  day  upon  the  point, 
Whether  the  incendiary  of  Newmarket  should  have 
the  benefit  of  his  clergy. 

Obj.  IL  That  it  is  a  great  innovation  ;  and  innova- 
tions are  dangerous  beyond  foresight. 

Resp.  All  purgings  and  medicines,  either  in  the 
civil  or  natural  body,  are  innovations  :  so  as  that  argu- 
ment is  a  common  place  against  all  noble  refoni\at\ov\^. 
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But  tlic  truth  Is,  that  this  work  ought  not  to  be  teracd 
or  held  for  any  innovation  in  the  suspected  sense.  For 
tliose  are  the  innovations  which  are  quarreled  and 
spoken  against,  that  concern  the  consciences,  estates^ 
and  fortunes  of  particular  persons  :  but  this  of  genera! 
ordinance  pricketh  not  particulars,  but  passeth  iim 
strepitu.  Besides,  it  is  on  the  favourable  part ;  for  it 
eascth,  it  presseth  not :  and  lastly,  it  is  rather  niatti^r 
of  order  and  explanation  than  of  alteration.  Neither 
is  this  without  precedent  in  former  governments. 

The  Romans,  by  their  Decemvirs,  did  make  their 
twelve  tables ;  but  that  was  indeed  a  new  enacting 
or  constituting  of  laws,  not  a  registring  or  recompil- 
ing ;  and  they  were  made  out  of  tlie  law  s  of  the  Gre- 
cians, not  out  of  their  own  customs. 

In  Athens  they  had  Sexviri,  which  were  standing 
commissioners  to  watch  and  to  discern  what  law^ 
w  axed  improper  for  the  time  ;  and  what  new  law  did, 
in  any  branch,  cross  a  former  law,  and  so  ea^  officio^ 
propound  their  repeals. 

King  Lewis  XI,  of  France,  had  it  in  his  intentioii 
to  have  made  one  perfect  and  imifonn  law,  out  of 
the  civil  law  Roman,  and  the  provisional  cnstonis  of 
France. 

Justinian  the  Emperor,  by  commissions  directed  to 
divers  persons  learned  in  the  laws,  reduced  the  Romas 
laws  from  vastness  of  volume,  and  a  labyrinth  of  un- 
certainties, unto  that  course  of  the  civil  law  which  is 
now  in  use.  I  find  here  at  home  of  late  years,  that 
King  Henry  VIIL  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  his  reign 
was  authorised  by  parliament  to  nominate  thirty-two 
commissioners,  part  ecclesiastical,  part  temporal,  to 
purge  the  canon  law,  and  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  realm  ;  and  the  same 
was  revived  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  VI,  though 
neither  took  eflPect, 

For  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Minos,  and  others 
of  ancient  time,  they  are  not  the  worse,  because  gram* 
mar  scholars  speak  of  them :  but  things  too  andent 
wax  children  with  us  again. 

Edgar,  the  Saxon  King,  collated  the  laws  of  tliis 
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kingdom,  and  gave  them   the  strength  of  a  faggot 
bound,  which  formerly  were  dispersed. 

The  statntes  of  King  Edward  the  first  were  fimda- 
mental.  But,  I  doubt,  I  err  in  producing  so  many  ex- 
amples :  for,  as  Cicero  saith  to  Caesar,  so  may  I  say  to 
^our  Majesty  j  "  Nil  vnlgai  e  te  dignum  videri  possit*" 
B  Obj,  III.  In  this  purging  of  the  course  of  the  com- 
B&on  laws  and  statutes,  much  good  may  be  taken 
Rlway. 

Resp,  In  aU  purging,  some  good  humours  may  pass 
away;  but  that  is  largely  recompensed  by  lightening 
^he  body  of  much  bad. 

I     Obj.  IV.  Labour  were  better  bestowed,  in  bringing 
Kbe  common  laws  -of  England  to  a  text  law,  as  the 
"tatutes  are,  and  setting  both  of  them  down  in  method 
and  by  titles. 

Resp.  It  is  too  long  a  business  to  debate,  whether 
lex  scripta,  aut  non  scripta,"  a  text  law,  or  customs 
Fell  registred,  with  receiv'ed  and  approved  grounds 
bid  maxims,  and  acts  and  resolutions  judicial,  from 
nme  to  time  duly  entered  and  reported^  be  the  better 
jrm  of  declaring  and  authorising  laws.  It  was  the 
Principal  reason  or  oracle  of  Lycurgus,  that  none  of 
"  \  laws  should  be  written.  Customs  are  laws  written 
living  tables,  and  some  traditions  the  CTiurch  doth 
Tiot  disauthoiise.  In  all  sciences  they  are  the  soundest, 
that  keep  close  to  particulars ;  and,  sure  I  am,  there 
are  more  doubts  that  rise  upon  our  statutes,  which  are 
a  text  law,  than  upon  the  common  law,  which  is  no 
text  law.  But,  howsoever  that  question  be  deter- 
mined, I  dare  not  advise  to  east  the  law  into  a  new 
mokl.  The  work,  which  I  propound,  tendeth  to 
f)runing  and  grafting  the  law,  and  not  to  plowing  up 
■nd  planting  it  again ;  for  such  a  remove  I  should  hold 
indeed  for  a  perilous  innovation. 

Obj.  V.  It  will  tiuii  the  judges,  counsellors  of  law, 
id  students  of  law  to  school  again,  and  make  them 
seek  what  they  shall  hold  and  advise  for  law ;  and 
wiU  impose  a  new  charge  upon  all  lawyers  to  fm- 
ilish  themselves  with  new  books  of  law. 
Resp.  For  the  former  of  these,  touching  l\\e  Yve^ 
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labour,  it  is  true  it  would  follow,  if  the  law  were  new 
molded  into  a  text  law :  for  then  men  must  be  new 
to  begin,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  I 
disallow  that  course. 

But  in  the  way  that  I  shall  now  propound,  the  entiie 
body  and  substance  of  law  shall  remain,  only  dig- 
charged  of  idle  and  unprofitable  or  hurtful  matter;  and 
illustrated  by  order  and  other  helps,  towards. the  better 
understanding  of  it  and  judgment  thereupon.    . 

For  the  latter,  touching  the  new  change,  it  is  not 
worthy  the  speaking  of  in  a  matter  of  so  high  impor- 
tance ;  it  might  have  been  used  of  the  new  translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  such  like  works.  Books  must  fol- 
low sciences,  and  not  sciences  books. 

The  work  This  work  is  to  be  done,  to  use  some  few  words, 
thewi/to  which  is  the  language  of  action  and  effect,  in  this 
reduce  and  manner. 

SeTLs  of  It  consisteth  of  two  parts ;  the  digest  or  recompiling 
England,    ^f  the  commou  laws,  and  that  of  the  statutes. 

In  the  first  of  these,  three  things  are  to  be  done : 

1.  'The  compiling  of  a  book  "  De  antiquitatibos 
juns." 

2.  The  reducing  or  perfecting  of  the  course  or  corps 
of  the  common  laws. 

3.  The  composing  of  certain  introductive  and  auxi- 
liary books  touching  the  study  of  the  laws. 

For  the  first  of  these,  all  ancient  records  in  yonr 
Tower,  or  elsewhere,  containing  acts  of  parliament,  let- 
ters patents,  commissions,  and  judgments,  and  the  like, 
are  to  be  searched,  perused,  and  weighed:  and  out  of 
these  are  tobe  selected  those  that  are  of  most  worth  and 
weight,  and  in  order  of  time,  not  of  titles,  for  the  more 
conformity  with  the  year-books,  to  be  set  down  andre- 
gistred,  rarely  in  hcec  verba;  but  summed  with  judg- 
ment, not  omitting  any  material  part;  these  are  to  be 
used  for  reverend  precedents,  but  not  for  binding  an- 
thorities* 

For  the  second,  which  is  the  main,  there  is  to  be 
made  a  perfect  course  of  the  law  in  serie  temporis^  or 
year-books,  as  we  call  t\\e\x\,  ftom  Edward  the  Krst 
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to  this  day  :  in  the  compiling  of  this  course  of  law,  or 
^ear-books,  the  points  following  are  to  be  observed. 

First,  All  cases  which  arc  at  this  day  clearly  no  law, 
jut  constantly  ruled  to  the  contrary,  are  to  be  left  out; 
they  do  but  fill  the  volumes,  and  season  the  wits  of 
students  in  a  contrary  sense  of  law.     And  so  likewise 
ill  cases,  wherein  that  is  solemnly  and  long  debated, 
irhereof  there  is  now  no  question  at  all,  are  to  be  en- 
ured as  judgments  only,  and  resolutions,  but  without 
the  arguments,  which  are  now  become  but  frivolous : 
^et  for  the  observation  of  the  deeper  sort  of  lawyers, 
'lat  they  may  see  how  the  law  hath  altered,  out  of 
trhich  they  may  pick  sometimes  good  use,  I  do  advise, 
[that  upon  the  first  in  time  of  those  obsolete  cases  there 
Iwere  a  memorandum  set,  that  at  that  time  the  law  was 
|thus  takcns  until  such  a  time,  etc. 

Secondly, "  Homonymise,"  as  Justinian  calleth  them, 
[that  is,  cases  merely  of  iteration  and  repetition,  are  to 
purged  away:  and  the  cases  of  identity,  which  are 
at  reported  and  argued » to  be  retained  instead  of  the 
3St ;  the  judgments  nevertheless  to  be  set  down,  every 
le  in  time  as  they  are,  but  with  a  quotation  or  refer- 
lence  to  the  case  where  the  point  is  argued  at  large ; 
3Ut  if  the  case  consist  part  of  repetition,  part  of  new 
Imatter,  the  repetition  is  only  to  be  omitted. 

Thirdly,  As  to  the**  Antinomiae,"  cases  judged  to  the 

L  contrary,  it  were  too  great  a  trust  to  refer  to  the  judg- 

■ment  of  the  com})osers  of  this  work,  to  decide  the  law 

^either  way,  except  there  he  a  current  stream  of  jndg- 

Lmeiits  of  later  times;  and  then  1  reckon  the  contrary 

■cases  amongst  cases  obsolete,  of  which  I  have  spoken 

"before :  nevertheless  this  diligence  would  be  used,  that 

such  cases  of  contradiction  be   specially  noted  and 

collected,  to  the  end  those  doubts,  that  have  been 

so  long  militant,  may  either,  by  assembling  aU  the 

judges  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  or  by  parliament, 

be  put  into  certainty.     For  to  do  it,  by  bringing  them 

in  question  under  feigned  parties,  is  to  be  disliked. 

**  Nihil  habeat  forum  ex  scena." 

■      Fourthly,  AU  idle  queries,  which  arc  but  seminaries 

I  of  doubts,  and  uncertainties,  are  to  be  \e?\,  oul  ^w^ 
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omitted,  and  no  queries  set  down,  but  of  great  doubts 
well  debated^  and  left  undecided  for  difficulty ;  but 
no  doubting  or  upstarting  queries,  which  though  they 
be  touched  in  argiunent  for  explanation,  yet  were 
better  to  die  than  to  be  put  into  the  books. 

Lastly,  Cases  reported  with  too  great  prolixity  would 
be  drawn  into  a  more  compendious  report ;  not  in  the 
nature  of  an  abridgment,  but  tautologies  and  imper- 
tinences to  be  cut  oflP:  as  for  misprinting,  and  insen- 
sible reporting,  which  many  time&  confound  the  stu- 
dents, that  will  be  obiter  amended ;  but  more  prin- 
cipally, if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  report  which  is  not 
well  warranted  by  the  record,  tliat  is  also  to  be  recti- 
fied ;  the  course  being  thus  compiled,  then  it  rcsteth 
but  for  yonr  Majesty  to  appoint  some  grave  and  sountl 
lawyers,  with  some  honourable  stipend,  to  be  *  re- 
porters for  the  time  to  come^  and  then  this  is  settlcil 
for  all  times. 

For  the  auxiliary  books  that  conduce  to  the  study 
and  science  of  the  law,  they  are  three  :  Institutions ; 
a  treatise  "  De  regulis  jmis ;"  and  a  better  book  **  Tk 
verborum  signilicatioiiibus,"  or  teiins  of  the  law.  For 
the  Institutions,  I  know  well  there  be  books  of  intro- 
ductions, wherewith  students  begin,  of  good  worth, 
especially  Littleton  and  Fitzherbert's  '*  Natura  bre- 
viinn  /'  but  they  are  no  ways  of  the  nature  of  an  iusti* 
tution ;  the  office  whereof  is  to  be  a  key  and  general 
prepaiation  to  the  reading  of  the  comse.  And  princi- 
pally it  ought  to  have  two  properties ;  the  one  a  iKjrspi- 
cuous  and  clear  order  or  method;  and  the  other,  an  uni- 
versal latitude  or  comprehension, that  the  students  may 
have  a  little  prenotion  of  every  thing,  like  a  model  to- 
wards a  great  building.  For  the  treatise  "  De  regulis 
juris,"  I  hold  it,  of  all  other  things,  the  most  important 
to  the  health,  as  I  may  term  it,  and  good  institutions  of 
any  laws :  it  is  indeed  like  the  ballast  of  a  ship,  to  kaep 
ail  upright  and  stable ;  but  I  have  seen  little  in  thi 
kind,  either  in  our  law  or  other  laws,  that  satisfieti 

^  This  constitution  of  EepottcTs  I  obtained  of  the  King,  after  I  wa»  Oiiool* 
hf  ;  and  there  are  t^o  ft^^omud  nn\\\\  \cy5U  %  ^^.m  «^^iec<:  stipend, 
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me.  The  naked  rule  or  maxim  doth  not  the  effect : 
It  must  be  made  useful  by  good  differences,  amplia* 
tions,  and  limitations,  warranted  by  good  authorities ; 
and  this  not  by  raising  up  of  quotations  and  references, 
but  by  discourse  and  deducement  in  a  just  tractate. 
In  this  I  have  travelled  myself,  at  the  first  more  cur- 
iBorily,*  since  with  more  diligence,  and  will  go  on  with  •seeaboTc, 
it^  if  God  and  your  Majesty  will  give  me  leave.  ^*  ^^~®^* 
And  I  do  assure  your  Majesty,  I  am  in  good  hope, 
that  when  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports,  and  my  rules 
and  decisions  shall  come  to  posterity,  there  will  be, 
whatsoever  is  now  thought,  question,  who  was  the 
greater  lawyer?  For  the  books  Of  the  terms  of  the 
law,  there  is  a  poor  one,  but  I  wish  a  diligent  one, 
wherein  should  be  comprised  not  only  the  exposition 
of  the  terms  of  law,  but  of  the  words  of  all  ancient 
records  and  precedents. 

For  the  Abridgments,  I  could  wish,  if  it  were 
possible,  that  none  might  use  them,  but  such  as  had 
read  the  course  first,  that  they  might  serve  for  reper- 
tones  to  learned  lawyers,  and  not  to  make  a  lawyer 
in  haste :  but  since  that  cannot  be,  I  wish  there  were 
a  good  abridgment  composed  of  the  two  that  are 
extant,  and  in  better  order.  So  much  for  the  com* 
mon  law. 

For  the  reforming  and  recompiling  of  the  statute  statute 
law,  it  consisteth  of  four  parts.  ^^' 

1.  The  first,  to  discharge  the  books  of  those  sta- 
tutes, where  the  case,  by  alteration  of  time,  is  vanish- 
ed ;  as  Lombards,  Jews,  Gauls,  half-pence,  etc.  Those 
may  nevertheless  remain  in  the  libraries  for  antiqui- 
ties, but  no  reprinting  of  them.  The  like  of  statutes 
long  since  expired  and  clearly  repealed ;  for  if  the  re* 
peal  be  doubtful,  it  must  be  so  propounded  to  the  par- 
liament. 

2.  The  next  is,  to  repeal  all  statutes  which  are  sleep- 
ing and  not  of  use,  but  yet  snaring  and  in  force :  in 
some  of  those  it  will  perhaps  be  requisite  to  substitute 
some  more  reasonable  law,  instead  of  them,  agreeable 
to  the  time ;  in  others  a  simple  repeal  rna^j  svsffivefc- 
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3.  The  third,  that  the  grievousness  of  the  penalty 
in  many  statutes  be  mitigated,  though  the  ordinance 
stand. 

4.  The  last  is,  the  reducing  of  concurreiit  statutes, 
heaped  one  upon  auother,  to  one  clear  and  uniform 
law.  Towards  this  there  hath  been  ah^eady,  upon  my 
motion,  and  your  Majesty's  direction,  a  great  deal  of 
good  pains  taken ;  my  Lord  Hobart,  myself,  Serjeant 
Finch,  Mr,  Heneage  Finch,  Mr.  Noye,  Mr.  Hackwell, 
and  others,  whose  labours  being  of  a  great  bulk,  it  is 
not  fit  now  to  trouble  your  Majesty  with  any  further 
particularity  therein  ;  only  by  this  yon  may  perceive 
the  work  is  already  advanced  :  but  because  this  part 
of  the  work,  which  concemeth  the  statute  laws,  mmt 
of  necessity  come  to  parliament,  and  the  houses  wiD 
best  like  that  which  themselves  guide,  and  the  j^ersoiM 
that  themselves  employ,  the  way  were  to  imitate  the 
precedent  of  the  commissioners  for  the  canon  laws  in 
27  Hen,  VI IL  and  4  Edw»  VL  and  the  commissioners 
for  the  union  of  the  two  realms,  prf mo  of  your  Majestyt 
and  so  to  have  the  comniissi  oners  named  by  both  houses; 
but  not  with  a  precedent  power  to  conclude,  but  only 
to  prepare  and  propound  to  parliament. 

This  is  the  best  way,  I  conceive,  to  accomplish  this 
excellent  work,  of  honour  to  your  Majesty's  times,  and 
of  good  to  all  times ;  which  I  submit  to  your  Majesty's 
better  judgment. 
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MOST    EXCELLENT    SOVEaEION, 

Amongst  the  degrees  and  acts  of  sovereign,  or  ra- 
ther heroical  honour,  the  first  or  second  is  the  person 
and  merit  of  a  lawgiver.  Princes  that  govern  well 
are  fathers  of  the  people :  but  if  a  father  breed  his 
son,  well,  or  allow  him  well  while  he  liveth,  but  leave 
him  nothing  at  his  death,  whereby  both  he  and  his 
children,  and  his  childrens  children,  may  be  the  better, 
gurely  the  care  and  piety  of  a  father  is  not  in  him  com- 
plete. So  Kings,  if  they  make  a  portion  of  an  age 
happy  by  their  good  government,  yet  if  they  do  not 
make  testaments,  as  God  Almighty  doth,  whereby  a 
perpetuity  of  good  may  descend  to  their  country,  they 
are  but  mortal  and  transitory  benefactors.  Domitian, 
a  few  days  before  he  died,  dreamed  4hat  a  golden  head 
did  rise  upon  the  nape  of  his  neck :  which  was  truly 
performed  in  the  golden  age  that  followed  his  times 
for  five  successions.  But  Kings,  by  giving  their  sub- 
jects good  laws,  may,  if  they  will,  in  their  own  time, 
join  and  graft  this  golden  head  upon  their  own  necks 
after  their  deaths.  Nay,  they  may  make  Nabuchodo- 
nozor's  image  of  monarchy  golden  from  head  to  foot. 
And  if  any  of  the  meaner  sort  of  politics,  that  are 
sighted  only  to  see  the  worst  of  things,  think,  that  laws 
are  but  cobwebs,  and  that  good  Princes  will  do  well 
without  them,  and  bad  will  not  stand  much  upon  them ; 
the  discourse  is  neither  good  nor  wise.  For  certain  it 
is,  that  good  laws  are  some  bridle  to  bad  princes,  axvd 
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as  a  very  wall  about  government  And  if  tynnU 
sometimes  make  a  breach  into  them,  yet  they  mollify 
eien  tyranny  itself,  as  Solon's  laws  did  the  tyTannyof 
Pisistratns :  and  then  commonly  they  get  up  agaifli 
upon  the  first  advantage  of  better  times.  Other  means 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  merits  of  sovereign 
Princes  are  inferior  to  this.  Buildings  of  temples, 
tombs,  palaces,  theatres,  and  the  like,  are  honourable 
things,  and  look  big  upon  posterity :  but  C<jnstantiiie 
the  Great  gave  the  name  wcU  to  those  works,  when 
he  used  to  call  Trajan,  that  was  a  great  builder,  Paiv 
etaria,  wall-flower,  because  his  name  was  upon  so 
many  walls :  so  if  that  be  the  matter,  that  a  King 
would  turn  wall-flower,  or  pellitory  of  the  w  all,  wth 
cost  he  may.  Adrian's  vein  was  better,  for  his  mind 
was  to  wrestle  a  fall  with  time  ;  and  being  a  great 
progrcssor  through  all  the  Roman  empire,  whenever 
be  found  any  decays  of  bridges,  or  highways,  or  cuts 
of  rivers  and  sewers,  or  walls,  or  banks,  or  the  like, 
he  gave  substantial  order  for  their  repair  with  the  bet- 
ter. He  gave  also  multitudes  of  charters  and  liberties 
for  the  comfort  of  corporations  and  companies  in  de- 
cay :  so  that  his  bounty  did  strive  with  the  ruins  of 
time.  But  yet  this,  though  it  were  an  excellent  dis- 
position, went  but  in  effect  to  the  cases  and  shells  of 
a  commonwealth.  It  was  nothing  to  virtue  or  vice. 
A  bad  man  might  indifferently  take  the  benefit  and 
case  of  his  ways  and  bridges,  as  well  as  a  good  ;  and  bad 
people  might  purchase  good  charters.  Surely  the  bet- 
ter works  of  peqictuity  in  Princes  are  those,  that  wash 
the  inside  of  the  cup;  such  as  are  foxmdations  of  col- 
leges  and  lectures  for  learning  and  education  of  youth; 
likewise  foundations  and  institutions  of  orders  and  fra- 
ternities, for  nobleness,  enterprise^  and  obedience,  and 
the  like.  But  yet  these  also  are  but  like  plantations  of 
orchards  and  gardens,  in  plots  and  spots  of  ground  here 
and  there ;  they  do  not  till  over  the  whole  kingdom^ 
and  make  it  fruitful,  as  doth  the  estabUshing  of  good 
laws  and  ordinances ;  which  makes  a  whole  nation  to 
be  as  a  well-ordered  coUege  or  foundation. 

This  kind  of  work,  in  the  memory  of  times,  is  rare 
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enough  to  shew  it  excellent  i  and  yet  not  so  rare,  as  to 
make  it  suspected  lor  impossiblcj  inconvenient,  or  un- 
safe, Moses,  that  gave  laws  to  the  Hebrews,  because 
lie  was  the  scribe  of  God  himself,  is  fitter  to  be  named 
for  honour's  sake  to  other  lawgivers,  than  to  be 
numbered  or  ranked  amongst  thera.  Minos,  Lycur- 
gus,  and  Solon,  are  examples  for  themes  of  grammar 
scholars.  For  ancient  personages  and  characters  now- 
a-days  use  to  wax  children  again;  though  that  parable 
of  Pindarus  be  true,  the  best  thing  is  water :  for 
common  and  tri\^al  things  are  many  times  the  best, 
and  rather  despised  upon  pride,  because  they  are 
vulgar,  than  upon  cause  or  use.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  laws  of  those  three  lawgivers  had  great  preroga- 
tives. The  first  of  fame,  because  they  were  the  pat- 
tern amongst  the  Grecians :  the  second  of  lasting^  for 
they  continued  longest  without  alteration  :  the  tliird, 
of  a  spirit  of  reviver,  to  be  often  oppressed,  and  often 
restored. 

Amongst  the  seven  Kings  of  Rome  four  were  law- 
givers :  for  it  is  most  true,  that  a  disconrser  of  Italy 
saith ;  "  there  was  never  state  so  well  swaddled  in  the 
infancy,  as  the  Roman  w^as  by  the  virtue  of  their  first 
Kings ;  which  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  wonderftil 
growth  of  that  state  in  after-times." 

The  Decemvirs  laws  were  laws  upon  laws,  not  the 
original ;  for  they  grafted  laws  of  tjraecia  upon  the 
Roman  stock  of  laws  and  customs :  but  such  was  their 
success,  as  the  twelve  tables  which  they  compiled 
were  the  main  body  of  the  laws  which  framed  and 
wielded  the  great  body  of  that  estate.  These  lasted  a 
long  time,  witli  sonie  supplcmentals  and  the  Pretorian 
eflicts  in  albo  ;  which  were,  in  respect  of  laws,  as 
writing  tables  in  respect  of  brass  ;  the  one  to  be  put  in 
and  out,  as  the  other  is  permanent.  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sylla  reformed  the  laws  of  Rome :  for  that  man  had 
three  singularities,  which  never  tyrant  had  but  he ; 
that  he  was  a  lawgiver,  that  he  took  part  with  the 
nobility,  and  that  he  turned  private  man,  not  upon 
fear,  but  upon  confidence. 

C^sar  long  after  desired  to  imitate  him  oi\Vj  m  tiofc 
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first,  for  otherwise  he  relied  upon  new  men  ;  and  for 
resigning  his  power  Seneca  clescribeth  him  right; 
**  Caesar  gladium  cito  condidit,  nunqiiam  posuit,"  "  Ca^ 
sar  soon  sheathed  hivS  sword,  but  never  put  it  off,"  And 
himself  took  it  upon  him,  saying  in  scorn  of  Sylla's  re- 
signation; "  Sylla  uescivit  literas,  dictare  non  potuit," 
"  Sylla  knew  no  letters,  he  could  not  dictate,"  But  for 
the  part  of  a  lawgiver,  Cicero  giveth  him  the  attribute; 
''  Cajsar,  si  ab  eo  qua?rerctur,  quid  egissct  in  toga;  1^ 
se  respondisset  multas  et  praeclaras  tuiisse ;"  "  If  you 
had  asked  Caesar  wliat  he  did  in  the  gown,  he  would 
have  answerctl,  that  he  made  many  excellent  laws." 
His  nephew  Augustus  did  tread  the  same  steps,  but 
with  deeper  print,  because  of  his  long  reign  in  peace ; 
whereof  one  of  the  poets  of  his  time  saith^ 

Pace  data  terris,  animum  ad  civilia  vertit 
Jura  suum  ;  legesque  tulit  justissimus  auctor. 

From  that  time  there  was  such  a  race  of  wit  and  au- 
thority, between  the  commentaries  and  decisions  of  the 
law  yers,  and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors,  as  both  kw 
and  la^vjers  were  out  of  breath.  Whereupon  Justi- 
nian in  the  end  recompiled  both,  and  made  a  body  of 
laws  such  as  might  be  wielded,  which  himself  calletb 
gloriously,  and  yet  not  above  truth,  the  edifice  or 
structure  of  a  sacred  temple  of  justice,  built  indeed 
out  of  the  fonner  ruins  of  books,  as  materials,  aod 
some  novel  constitutions  of  his  own. 

In  Athens  they  had  Sedvhi^  as  yEschines  observeth, 
which  were  standing  comniissiouers,  who  did  watch  to 
discern  what  laws  waxed  improper  for  the  times,  and 
what  new  law^  did  in  any  branch  cross  a  former  law, 
and  so  tw  oj^cio  propounded  tlieir  repeal. 

King  Edgar  collected  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and 
gave  thein  the  strength  of  a  faggot  boimd,  which 
formerly  were  dispersed;  which  was  more  glory  to  hi]B» 
than  his  sailing  about  this  island  with  a  potent  fleet: 
for  that  w^as,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  "  via  navis  in  mari," 
"  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea;"  it  vanished,  but  this 
lasteth.  Alphonso  the  wise,  the  uintli  of  that  name. 
King  of  CastUe,  tom\kvlcd  the  digest  of  the  lawn  of 
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Spain,  intitled  the  "  Siete  Pai  ticks ; "  an  excellent 
work,  which  he  finished  in  seven  years.  And  as  I'a- 
citiis  noteth  well  that  the  capitol,  though  built  in 
the  beginnings  of  Rome,  yet  was  tit  for  the  great 
monarchy  that  came  after;  so  that  building  of  laws 
siifficeth  the  greatness  of  the  empire  of  Spain,  which 
since  hath  ensued. 

Lewis  XI.  had  it  in  his  mind,  though  he  perfonned 
it  not,  to  have  made  one  constant  law  of  France,  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  civil  Roman  law,  and  the  customs 
of  prorinces  which  are  various,  and  the  King's  edicts, 
which  with  the  French  are  statutes.  Surely  he  might 
have  done  well,  if,  like  as  he  brought  the  crown,  as 
he  said  himself,  from  Page,  so  he  had  brought  his 
people  from  Ijackey  j  not  to  run  up  and  down  for  their 
laws  to  the  civil  law,  and  tlie  ordinances  and  the  cus- 
toms and  the  discretions  of  courts,  and  discourses  of 
philosophers,  as  they  use  to  do. 

King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  was  authorized  by  parliament  to  nominate 
thirty- two  commissioners,  part  ecclesiastical,  and  part 
temporal,  to  purge  the  canon  law,  and  to  make  it  agree- 
able to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  land ;  but 
it  took  not  effect :  for  the  acts  of  that  King  were  com- 
monly rather  proffers  and  fames,  than  either  well- 
grounded,  or  well  pm^sued :  but  I  doubt,  I  err  in  pro* 
chicing  so  many  examples.  For  as  Cicero  said  to  Cae- 
sar, so  I  may  say  to  your  Majesty,  "  Nil  \Tilgaje  te 
dignum  videri  possit,"  Though  indeed  tliis  well  un- 
derstood is  far  from  vulgar :  for  that  the  laws  of  the 
most  kingdoms  and  states  have  been  like  buildings  of 
many  pieces,  and  patched  up  from  time  to  time  accord- 
ing to  occasions,  without  frame  or  model. 

Now  for  the  laws  of  England,  if  I  shall  speak  my 
opinion  of  them  without  partiality  either  to  my  profes- 
sion or  country,  for  the  matter  and  natiu*e  of  them,  I 
hold  them  wise,  just,  and  moderate  laws :  they  give 
to  God,  they  give  to  Cnesar,  they  give  to  the  subject, 
what  appertaineth.  It  is  true  they  are  as  mixt  as  our 
language,  compounded  of  British,  Roman,  Saxon, 
k   Danish,  Norman  customs  :  and  surely  as  owi  \aw%\v^^ 
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is  thereby  so  much  the  richer,  so  our  laws  are  likewise 
by  that  mixture  the  more  complete* 

Neither  doth  this  attribute  less  to  them,  than  thofie 
that  would  have  them  to  have  stood  out  the  same  in 
all  mutations.  For  no  tree  is  so  good  first  set,  as  by 
transplauting  aud  grafting.  I  remember  what  hap- 
pened to  Callisthenes,  that  followed  Alexander's  court, 
and  was  grown  ioto  some  displeasure  with  him,  be- 
cause  he  could  not  well  brook  the  Persian  adoration. 
At  a  supper,  which  with  the  Grecians  was  a  great 
part  talkj  he  was  desired,  the  King  being  present,  be- 
cause he  was  an  eloquent  man,  to  speak  of  some 
theme,  which  he  did ;  and  chose  for  his  theme,  tbe 
praise  of  the  Macedonian  nation,  which  though  it 
were  but  a  filling  thing  to  praise  men  to  their  fiw^es, 
yet  he  performed  it  with  such  advantage  of  truth,  and 
avoidance  of  flattery,  and  with  such  life,  as  was  much 
applauded  hy  the  hearers.  The  King  was  the  leas 
pleased  with  it,  not  loving  the  man,  and  by  way  of 
discountenance  said ;  It  was  easy  to  be  a  good  orator 
in  a  pleasing  theme.  "  But,"  saith  he  to  hitn,  "  turn 
your  stile,  and  tell  us  now  of  our  faults,  that  we  may 
have  the  profit,  and  not  you  the  praise  only  ;"  which 
he  presently  did  with  such  quickness,  that  Alexander 
said,  That  malice  made  hira  eloquent  then,  as  the 
theme  had  done  before.  I  shall  not  fall  into  either  of 
these  extremes,  in  this  subject  of  the  laws  of  England ; 
I  have  commended  them  before  for  the  matter,  but 
surely  they  ask  much  amendment  for  the  form  ;  which 
to  reduce  and  perfect,  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
dowries  that  can  be  conierred  upon  this  kingdom: 
which  work,  for  the  excellency,  as  it  is  worthy  youi 
Majesty's  act  and  times,  so  it  hath  some  circimistaace 
of  propriety  agreeable  to  your  person.  God  hath 
blessed  your  Majesty  with  posterity,  and  I  am  not  of 
opinion  that  Kings  that  are  barren  are  fittest  to  supply 
perpetuity  of  generations  by  perpetuity  of  noble  Jicts; 
but  contrariwise,  that  they  that  have  posterity  are  the 
more  interested  in  the  care  of  future  times;  that  u 
well  their  progeny,  as  their  people,  may  paitieipate  of 
tlieir  merit. 
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Your  Majesty  is  a  great  master  in  justice  and  judi- 
cature, and  it  were  pity  the  fruit  of  that  your  virtue 
should  not  be  transmitted  to  the  ages  to  come.  Your 
Majesty  also  reigneth  in  learned  times,  the  more,  no 
doubt,  in  r^ard  of  your  own  perfection  in  learning, 
and  your  patronage  thereof.  And  it  hath  been  the 
mishap  of  works  of  this  nature,  that  the  less  learned 
time  hath,  sometimes,  wrought  upon  the  more  learned, 
which  now  will  not  be  so.  As  for  myself,  the  law  was 
my  profession,  to  which  I  am  a  debtor :  some  little 
hdlps  I  have  of  other  arts,  which  may  give  form  to 
matter :  and  I  have  now,  by  God's  mercinil  chastise- 
ment, and  by  his  spedal  providence,  time  and  leisure 
to  put  my  talent,  or  half  talent,  or  what  it  is,  to  such 
exchanges  as  may  perhaps  exceed  the  interest  of  an 
active  life.  Therefore,  as  in  the  beginning  of  my 
troubles  I  made  offer  to  your  Majesty  to  take  pains  in 
the  story  of  England,  and  in  compiling  a  method  and 
digest  of  your  laws,  so  have  I  performed  the  first, 
which  rested  but  upon  myself,  in  some  part :  and  I  do 
in  all  humbleness  renew  the  offer  of  this  latter,  which 
will  require  help  and  assistance,  to  your  Majesty,  if  it 
shall  stand  with  your  good  pleasure  to  employ  my 
service  therein. 
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Sir  FRAN(US  BACON,  Knight, 

THE    king's    solicitor. 

Upon  the  Co  in  mission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  for  tlie 

VERGE  OF  THE  COURT. 

Lex  vitiorum  eroendatrlx,  virtutum  comniendatrix  est 


You  are  to  know,  and  consider  well,  the  duty  and 
service  to  which  you  are  called,  and  whereupon  you 
are  by  your  oath  charged.  It  is  the  happy  estate  and 
condition  of  the  subject  of  this  realm  of  England,  that 
he  is  not  to  be  impeached  in  his  life,  lands,  or  goods, 
by  flying  rumours,  or  wandering  fames  and  reports,  at 
secret  and  privy  inquisitions ;  but  by  the  oath  and 
presentment  of  men  of  honest  condition,  in  the  face 
of  justice.  But  this  happy  estate  of  the  subject 
will  turn  to  hurt  and  inconvenience,  if  those  that 
hold  that  part  which  you  are  now  to  perform  shall 
be  negligent  and  remiss  in  doing  tlieir  duty;  far 
as  of  two  evils  it  were  better  mens  doings  were 
looked  into  over-strictly  and  severely,  than  that  thefe 
should  be  a  notorious  impunity  of  malefactors ;  as 
was  well  and  wisely  said  of  ancient  time,  "  a  man  were 
better  live  where  nothing  is  lavrful,  than  where  all 
things  are  lawful.'*  Tlus  therefore  rests  in  your 
care  and  cooscience,  forasmuch  as  at  you  justice  be- 
gins, and  the  law  cannot  pursue  and  chase  oftenden 
to  their  deser\^ed  fall,  except  you  first  put  them  up 


and  discover  theni,  whereby  they  may  be  brought  to 
answer ;  for  your  verdict  is  not  concluding  to  con- 
dcinn,  but  it  is  necessary  to  charge,  and  without  it 
the  court  cannot  proceed  to  condemn. 
I  Considering  therefore  that  ye  are  the  eye  of  justice, 
,  yc  ought  to  be  single,  withont  partial  affection;  watch- 
ful, not  asleep,  or  false  asleep  in  winking  at  offenders, 
and  sharp-sighted  to  proceed  with  understanding  and 
discretion :  for  in  a  word,  if  you  shall  not  present 
imto  the  court  all  such  offences,  as  shall  appear  unto 
you  either  by  evidence  given  in,  or  otherwise,  mark 
what  I  say,  of  your  ovra  knowledge,  which  have  been 
committed  within  the  verge,  which  is  as  it  were  the 
limits  of  your  survey,  but  shall  smother  and  conceal 
any  offence  williiigly,  then  the  guiltiness  of  others  will 
cleave  to  your  consciences  before  God ;  and  besides, 
you  are  answerable  in  some  degree  to  the  King  and 
his  law  for  such  your  default  and  suppression ;  and 
therefore  take  good  regard  unto  it,  you  are  to  serve 
the  King  and  his  people,  you  are  to  keep  and  observe 
your  oatn,  you  are  to  acquit  yourselves. 

But  there  is  yet  more  cause  why  you  should  take 
more  special  regard  to  your  presentments,  than  any 
other  grand  juries  within  the  counties  of  this  kingdom 
at  large :  for  as  it  is  a  nearer  degree  and  approach 
iinto  the  lung,  which  is  the  fountain  of  justice  and 
government,  to  be  the  King's  servant,  than  to  be  the 
King's  subject ;  so  this  commission  ordained  for  the 
King^s  servants  and  houshold,  ought  in  the  execution 
of  justice  to  be  exeraplaiy  unto  other  places.  David 
saith,  who  was  a  king, "  The  wicked  man  shall  not 
abide  in  my  house;"  as  taking  knowledge  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Kings  to^xtend  their  care,  to  banish 
wickedness  over  all  their  laud  or  empire ;  but  yet  at 
least  they  ought  to  undertake  to  God  for  their  house. 
We  see  further,  that  the  law  doth  so  esteem  the 
dignity  of  the  King's  settled  mansion-house,  as  it  hath 
laid  unto  it  a  plot  of  twelve  miles  round,  which  we 
call  the  verge,  to  be  subject  to  a  special  and  exempted 
jurisdiction  depending  upon  his  person  and  great 
offii^rs.     Tliis  is  as  a  half^pace  or  car\>et  sipxeaA.  ^Jwsm^ 
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the  Kixig*s  cliair  of  estate,  which  therefore  ought  to  be 
cleared  and  voided  more  than  other  places  of  the 
kingdom ;  for  if  offences  should  be  shrouded  under 
the  King's  wings,  what  hope  is  there  of  discipline  and 
good  justice  in  more  remote  parts  ?  We  see  the  gun, 
when  it  is  at  the  brightestj  there  may  be  perhaps 
a  bank  of  clouds  in  the  north,  or  the  west,  or  remote 
regions,  but  near  his  body  few  or  none ;  for  where  the 
King  Cometh,  there  should  come  peace  and  order, 
and  an  awe  and  reverence  in  mens  hearts. 
ArticuU  su-  And  this  jinisdiction  was  in  ancient  time  executed, 
tos^c^s*'  and  since  by  statute  ratified,  by  the  lord  steward  tvith 
i3R.g,c,3.great  ceremony,  in  the  nature  of  a  peculiar  Kings 
^nl  ^'  bench  for  the  verge  j  for  it  was  thought  a  kind  of 
eclipsing  to  the  King's  honour,  that  where  the  King 
was,  any  justice  should  be  sought  but  ini  mediately 
from  his  own  officers.  But  in  respect  that  office  was 
oft  void,  this  commission  hath  succeeded,  which  change 
I  do  not  dishke ;  for  though  it  hath  less  state,  yet  it 
hath  more  strength  legally :  therefore  I  say,  you  that 
are  a  jiuy  of  the  verge,  should  lead  and  give  a  pattern 
mito  others  in  the  care  and  conscience  of  your  pre- 
sentments. 

Concerning  the  particulax  points  and  articles  whereof 
you  shall  inquire,  I  wiU  help  your  memory  and  mine 
own  with  order ;  neither  will  I  load  you,  or  trouble 
myself*  with  every  branch  of  several  offences,  but  stand 
upon  those  that  are  principal  and  most  in  use :  the 
offences  therefore  that  you  are  to  present  are  of  four 
natures* 

I.  The  first,  such  as  concern  God  and  liis  Church. 
II.  The  second,  such  as  concern  the  King  and  his 
state, 

IIL  The  third,  such  as  concern  the  King's  people, 
and  are  capital. 

IV.  The  fourth,  such  as  concern  the  King's  people, 
not  capital. 


Godaodhis     The  service  of  almighty  God,  upon  whose  blessing 

ciiareii.      tjjg  peace,  safety,  and  good  estate  of  King  and  king* 

dom  doth  depend,  ma^  W  vvolated,  and  God  disho- 
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noured  in  three  manners,  by  profanation,  by  contempt, 
and  by  division,  or  breach  of  unity. 

First,  if  any  man  hath  depraved  or  abused  in  wordProfanm- 
or   deed   the   blessed   sacrament,   or   disturbed  thej^^'g^  ^^ 
preacher  or  congr^ation  in  the  time  of  divine  service;  et  im.i9i 
or  if  any  have  maliciously  stricken  vrith  weapon,  or5^*g^*^.^ 
drawn  weapon  in  any  church  or  church-yard;  or  ifisE.  1/ 
any  fiur  or  market  have  been  kept  in  any  church-yard,  ^qJI 
these  are  profanations  within  the  purview  of  several 
statutes,  and  those  you  are  to  present :  for  holy  things, 
actions,  times,  and  sacred  places,  are  to  be  preserved 
in  reverence  and  divine  respect 

For  contempts  of  our  Church  and  service,  they  are  Contempts, 
comprehended  in  that  known  name,  which  too  ™any,52^^Ij' 
if  it  pleased  God,  bear,  recusancy;  which  offence  hath 
many  branches  and  dependencies ;  the  wife-recusant, 
she  tempts ;  the  church-papist,  he  feeds  and  relieves ; 
the  corrupt  schoolmaster,  he  soweth  tares ;  the  dis- 
aeinbler,  he  comformeth  and  doth  not  communicate. 
Therefore  if  any  person,  man  or  woman,  wife  or  sole, 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  not  having  some  law- 
ful excuse,  have  not  repaired  to  church  according  to 
the  several  statutes;  the  one,  for  the  weekly,  the  other, 
for  the  monthly  repair,  you  are  to  present  both  the 
oflEence  and   the   time   how  long.     Again,  such  as 
maintain,  relieve,  keep  in  service  of  livery  recusants, 
though  themselves  be  none,  you  are  likewise  to  pre- 
sent ;  for  these  be  like  the  roots  of  nettles,  which  sting 
not  themselves,  but  bear  and  maintain  the  stinging 
leaves :  so  if  any  that  keepeth  a  schoolmaster  that 
comes  not  to  church,  or  is  not  allowed  by  the  bishop, 
for  that  infection  may  spread  far :  so  such  recusants 
as  have  been  convicted  and  conformed,  and  have  not 
received  the  sacrament  once  a  year,  for  that  is  the 
touch-stone  of  their  true  conversion :  and  of  these 
offences  of  recusancy  take  you  special  regard.    Twelve 
miles  from  court  is  no  region  for  such  subjects.    In  the 
name  of  Ck)d,  why  should  not  twelve  mUes  about  the 
King^s  chair  be  as  free  from  papist-recusants,  as  twelve 
miles  from  the  city  of  Rome,  the  Pope's  chair,  is  from 
Protestants  ?  There  be  hypocrites  and  atheists,  aud  ^ 
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I  fear  there  be  amongst  us  ;  but  no  open  contempt  d 
their  rehgion  is  endured.  If  there  must  be  recusant^, 
it  were  better  they  kirked  in  the  country,  tlian  here  U| 
the  bosom  of  the  kingdom. 

For  matter  of  dirision  and  breach  of  iniity,  it  is  no^ 
without  a  mystery  that  Christ's  coat  had  no  sean),iMJi 
no  more  should  the  Church  if  it  were  possible-  Thei^ 
fore  if  any  minister  refuse  to  use  the  book  of  C^nunoa^ 
prayer,  or  wilfully  swerve th  in  divine  service  frofl| 
that  I>ook ;  or  if  any  person  whatsoever  do  scandalize 
that  hook,  and  speak  openly  and  maliciously  in  dcnn 
gallon  of  it ;  such  men  do  but  make  a  rent  in  tbi| 
garment,  and  such  are  by  you  to  be  inquired  of.  Bii^ 
much  more,  such  as  are  not  only  differing,  but  in* 
sort  opposite  luito  it,  by  using  a  superstitious  and 
corrupted  form  of  divine  service ;  I  mean,  such  as  say 
or  liear  mass. 

These  offences  which  I  have  recited  to  you,  art 
against  the  service  and  worship  of  God :  there  reraaij^ 
two  which  likewise  pertain  to  the  dishonoui'  of  God; 
the  one  is,  the  abuse  of  his  name  by  perjury;  the  otk^i 
is  the  adhering  to  God's  declared  enemies,  evil  aail 
out-cast  spirits,  by  conjuration  and  mtchcraft, 

For  perjury,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  be  mm 
odious  to  God,  or  peniicious  to  man ;  for  an  oathi 
saith  tlie  apostle,  is  the  end  of  controversies :  if  there- 
fore that  boundary  of  suits  be  taken  away  or  mis-set, 
where  shall  be  the  end?  Therefore  you  are  to  inquire 
of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  in  any  of  the  King*» 
courts,  yea,  of  court-barons  and  the  Hke,  and  that  as 
well  of  the  actors,  as  of  the  prociu-er  and  suborner. 

For  witchcraft,  by  the  fonner  law  it  was  not  death, 
except  it  were  actual   and  gross  invocatioa  of  evil 
spirits,  or  making  covenant  with  them,  or  taking  awiy 
iJac,c.i,2.  life  by  witchcraft :  but  now  by  an  act  in  his  Majesty  f 
times,  cliarms  and  sorceries  in  certain  cases  of  pro- 
curing of  unlawful    love  or  bodily  hiu^t,  and  Boant 
others,  are  made  felony  the  second  offence ;  the  fim 
being  imprisonment  and  pillory. 
Supiemacy      Aud  here  I  do '  conclude  my  first  part  coneemiiiff 
pUced  with  religion  and  ecdefemtlcsl  causes ;  wherein  it  may  ht 
stMi^r'  ^   thought  that  I  do  ioxgat  msiXXfcx^  ^1  ^^^J5x^\aa«y^5v  ^  ^ 
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r  Jesuits,  and  seminaries,  and  the  like,  which  are  usually 
sorted  with  causes  of  religion  :  but  I  must  have  leave 
to  direct  myself  according  to  mine  own  persuasion, 
which  is,  that,  whatsoever  hath  been  said  or  written 
on  the  other  side,  all  the  late  statutes,  which  inflict 
capital  punishment  upon  extollers  of  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy, deniers  of  the  King's  supremacy,  Jesuits  and 
seminaries,  and  other  offenders  of  that  nature,  have 
for  their  principal  scope,  not  the  punishment  of  the 

.  error  of  conscience,  but  the  repressing  of  the  peril  of 
the  estate.     This  is  the  true  spirit  of  these  laws,  and 

,  therefore  I  will  place  them  under  my  second  division, 
which  is  of  offences  that  concern  the  King  and  his 
estate,  to  which  now  I  come. 


I 


■deed. 


I 


These  offences  therefore  respect  either  the  safety  rue  King 
of  the  King's  person^  or  the  safety  of  his  estate  and  l^^^f^^ 
kingdom,  which  though  they  cannot  be  dissevered  in 

",  yet  they  may  be  distinguished  in  speech.     First  The  King** 
then,  if  any  have  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  King,  p"'''''"" 
which  God  have  in  his  custody  !  or  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  or  of  the  most  noble  prince  their  eldest  son  ; 
the  very  compassing  and  inward  imagination  thereof 

»is  high  treason,  if  it  can  be  proved  by  any  fact  that  is 
overt ;  for  in  the  case  of  so  sudden,  dark,  and  perni- 
cious, and  peremptory  attempts,  it  were  too  late  for 
the  law  to  take  a  blow  before  it  gives;  and  this  high 
treason  of  all  other  is  most  heinoiis,  of  which  you 
shall  inquire,  though  I  hope  there  be  no  cause, 
t      There  is  another  capital  offence  that  hath  an  aflSnity  Privy- 
•with  this,  whereof  you  here  within  the  verge  are  most  *^^^"*^'^' 
properly  to  inquire ;  the  King's  privy-council  are  as 
the  principal  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  King,  so  as 
ft  their  safety  is  a  portion  of  his :  if  therefore  any  of  the 
-   King's  servants  within  his  cheque-roll,  for  to  them 
only  the  law  extends,  have  conspired  the  death  of 
any  the  King's  privy-council,    this   is   felony,   and 
thereof  you  shall  inquire. 

And  since  we  are  now  in  that  branch  of  the  King's  Eepresent^ 
person,  I  will  speak  also  of  the  King's  person  by  re-**|^^^**^ 
■  presentation,  and  the  treasons  which  touch  t\\e  ^ame.* 
I  2c  2 
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The  King's  person  and  authority  is  represented  in 
three  things  ;  in  his  seals,  in  his  monies,  and  in  hit 
principal  magistrates:  if  therefore  any  have  coiiuto 
ifeited  the  King's  great  seal,  privy  seal,  or  seal  mauual; 
or  counterfeited*  clipped,  or  scaled  his  monies,  of 
other  raonie:5  current,  this  is  liigh  treason  ;  so  is  it  t© 
kill  certain  great  officers  or  judges  executing  thcii 
office. 

Tije  esiate.  We  wiU  uow  pass  to  thosc  treasons  which  concert 
the  safety  of  the  King's  estate,  which  are  of  three 
kinds,  answering  to  three  perils  which  may  happen  td 
an  estate  ;  these  perils  are,  foreign  invasion,  open  «*• 
hellion  and  sedition,  and  privy  practice  to  alienate  and 
estrange  the  hearts  of  the  subjects,  and  to  prejKire 
them  either  to  adhere  to  enemies,  or  to  burst  out  into 
tumults  and  commotions  of  themselves. 

Therefore  if  any  person  liave  solicited  or  procured 
any  invasion  from  foreigners ;  or  if  any  have  com- 
bined to  raise  and  stir  the  people  to  rebellion  withiu 
the  realm ;  these  are  high  treasons,  tending  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  estate  of  this  commonwealth,  and  to 
be  inquired  o£ 

The  third  part  of  practice  hath  divers  branches 
but  one  principal  root  in  these  our  times,  which  is  the 
vast  and  over-spreading  ambitiou  and  usurpation  of 
the  see  of  Rome ;  for  the  Pope  of  Rome  is,  accordiiig 
to  his  late  challenges  and  pretences,  become  a  com- 
petitor and  corrival  with  the  ICing,  for  the  hearts  acd 
obediences  of  the  King's  subjects :  he  stands  for  it, 
he  sends  over  his  love-tokeus  and  brokers,  under  co- 
lour of  conscience,  to  steal  and  win  away  the  hetiiti 
and  allegiances  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  at 
fuel  ready  to  take  fire  upon  any  his  commandments. 
This  is  that  yoke  which  this  kingdom  hath  happily 
cast  off,  even  at  such  time  when  the  popish  reHgioa  was 
nevertheless  continued,  and  that  cHvers  states,  which 
are  the  Pope  s  vassals,  do  likewise  begin  to  shake  off 
SiipTemacy,      [f  therefore  any  person  have  maintained  and  ex- 
5  mx, c  i!  tolled  the  usmped  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
5^**ci    ^^^^'^^^  the  King*s  dominions,  by  writing,  preachinf* 
4,  «tk    '  or  deed,  aAvi%etf^N^  Aix^^itV}  ^\wi  maliciouSy;  or  if  airy 
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person  have  published  or  put  in  iirc  any  of  the  Pope's 
bulk  or  instruments  of  absolution ;  or  if  any  person 
have  withdrawn^  and  reconciled,  any  of  the  King's 
subjects  from  their  obediencej  or  been  T\ithdrawn  and 
reconciled ;  or  if  any  subject  ha\'e  refused  the  second 
time  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  lawfully  tendered ; 
or  if  any  .Jesuit  or  seminary  come  and  abide  within 
this  realm  ;  these  are  by  several  statutes  made  eases 
of  high  treason,  the  law  aceotuiting  these  things  as 
preparatives,  and  the  first  wheels  and  secret  motions  «eEi.  c.  i. 
of  seditions  and  revolts  from  the  King's  obedience, 
Of  these  you  are  to  inquire,  both  of  the  actors  and 
of  their  abettors,  comforters,  receivers,  maintainers,  is  Ei,  c-  s. 
and  concealers,  whicli  in  some  cases  are  traitors,  as 
well  as  the  principal,  in  sonic  cases  in  prmmmnre^  in 
some  other,  in  misprision  of  treason^  w^hich  I  will  not 
stand  to  distinguish,  and  in  some  other,  felony;  as 
namely,  that  of  the  receiving  and  relieving  of  Jesuits 
aud  priests;  the  bringing  in  and  dispersing  of  ^^?m5%ni«i>ti'*. 
Deis^  crosses,  pictures^  or  such  trash,  is  likewise  pne- 
munire :  and  so  is  the  denial  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy the  first  time. 

And  because  in  the  disposition  of  a  state  to  troubles  Military 
and  perturbations,  military  men  are  most  tickle  and"^" 
dangerous;  therefore  if  any  of  the  King*s  subjects  go 
over  to  serve  in  foreign  parts,  and  do  not  first  endure 
the  touch,  tliat  is,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  or  if 
he  have  boni  office  in  any  army,  and  do  not  enter  into 
bond  with  sureties  as  is  prescribed,  this  is  made  fe- 
lony ;  and  sucli  as  you  shall  inquire- 

Lastly,  because  the  vulgar  people  are  sometimes  F'ophedes. 
led  vi^ith  vain  and  fond  prophecies ;  if  any  such  shall 
be  published,  to  the  end  to  move  stirs  or  tumults^  this 
is  not  felony,  but  punished  by  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  loss  of  goods ;  and  of  this  also  shall  you  inquire. 

You  shall  likewise  understand  that  the  escape  of 
any  prisoner  committed  for  treason,  is  treason ;  where- 
of you  are  likewise  to  inquire. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  part  of  ray  division ;  that  The  people, 
s,  those  oiFences  which  concern  the  King'^  ipeo^^,'^'''^^'^'^* 
and  are  capital;   which  nevertheless  t\\e  Aaw  Xjexm% 
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offences  against  the  crown,  in  respect  of  the  protection 
timt  the  King  hath  of  his  people,  and  the  interest  he 
hath  in  them  and  their  welfare  ;  for  touch  them,  touch 
the  King. '  These  offences  are  of  three  natures ;  the 
first  concemeth  the  conservation  of  their  Uves ;  the 
second,  of  honour  and  honesty  of  their  persons  and 
families ;  and  the  third  of  their  suhstance. 

First  for  life.  I  must  say  unto  you  in  general,  that 
life  is  grown  too  cheap  in  tliese  times,  it  is  set  at  the 
price  of  words,  and  every  petty  scorn  and  disgrace 
can  have  no  other  reparation ;  nay  so  many  mens  lives 
are  taken  away  with  impunity,  that  the  very  life  of 
the  law  is  almost  taken  away,  which  is  the  execution ; 
and  therefore  though  we  cannot  restore  the  life  of  thoec 
men  that  are  slahi^  yet  I  pray  let  us  restore  the  law  to 
her  life,  hy  proceediing  with  due  severity  against  the 
offenders ;  and  most  especially  this  plot  of  ground, 
which,  as  I  said,  is  the  King's  carpet,  ought  not  to  be 
stained  with  blood,  crying  in  the  ears  of  God  and  the 
Kingp  It  is  true  nevertheless,  that  the  law  doth 
make  divers  just  differences  of  hfe  taken  away ;  but 
yet  no  such  differences  as  the  wanton  humours  and 
braveries  of  men  have  under  a  reverend  name  of 
honour  and  reputation  invented. 
.  The  highest  degree  is  where  such  a  one  is  killed^ 
unto  whom  the  offender  did  bear  faith  and  obedience ; 
as  the  servant  to  the  master,  the  wife  to  the  husband, 
the  clerk  to  the  prelate  ;  and  I  shall  ever  add,  for  so  I 
conceive  of  the  law,  the  child  to  the  father  or  the 
mother ;  and  this  the  law  terms  petty  treason. 

The  second  is,  Where  a  man  is  slain  upon  fore- 
thought malice,  which  the  law  terms  murder;  and 
it  is  an  offence  horrible  and  odious,  and  cannot  be 
blanched,  nor  made  fair,  but  foul. 

The  third  is.  Where  a  man  is  killed  upon  a  suddeo 
heat  or  aflfiray,  whereunto  the  law  gives  some  Uttlc 
favour,  because  a  man  in  fury  is  not  himself^  ira  /tf- 
ror  breviSs  wrath  is  a  short  madness ;  and  the  wis- 
dom of  law  in  his  Majesty's  time  hath  made  a  sub- 
division of  the  stab  given,  where  the  party  stabbed  ts 
out  of  defence,  awd  had  not  given  the  first  Uow, 
from  other  mans\a»^\Ux^, 


The  fourth  d^ree  is.  That  of  killing  a  man  in  the 
party's  own  defence,  or  by  misadventme,  which  thongh 
they  be  not  felonies,  yet  nevertheless  the  law  doth  not 
suffer  them  to  go  unpunished:  because  it  doth  discern 
Bome  sparks  of  a  bloofly  mind  in  the  one,  and  of  care- 
lessness in  the  other. 

And  the  fifth  is.  Where  the  law  doth  admit  a  kind 
i>f  justification,  not  by  plea,  for  a  man  may  not,  that 
hath  slied  blood,  affront  the  law  with  pleading  not 
guilty ;  but  when  the  case  is  found  by  verdict,  being 
disclosed  upon  the  evidence ;  as  where  a  man  in  the 
ling's  highway  and  peace  is  assailed  to  be  murdered 
br  robbed ;  or  when  a  man  defentling  his  honsc,  which 
Is  his  castle,  against  unlawful  violence ;  or  wlien  a 
sheriff  or  minister  of  justice}  is  resisted  in  the  execution 
iof  his  office ;  or  when  the  patient  dicth  in  the  chi- 
irurgcon's  hands,  upon  cutting  or  otherwise  ;  for  these 
scascs  the  law  doth  privilege^  because  of  the  necessity, 
land  because  of  the  innocency  of  the  intention. 
I  Thus  much  for  the  death  of  man,  of  which  cases 
hrou  are  to  inquire ;  together  with  the  accessories  be- 
fore and  after  the  fact. 

1     For  the  second  kind,  which  concerns  the  honour  and  i 
bhasteness  of  persons  and  families ;  you  are  to  inquire  ^ 
iDf  the  l-avishment  of  women,  of  the  taking  of  women 
Dut  of  the  jiossession  of  their  parents  or  guardians  i 
bgainst  their  will,  or  marrying  them,  or  abusing  them; 
bf  double  marriages,  where  there  was  not  first  seven 
Ijrears  absence,  and  no  notice  that  the  party  so  absent 
livas  alive,  and  other  felonies  against  the  honesty  of  life. 
♦     For  the  third  kind,  which  conccrneth  mens  sub-  Subaiance. 
ktance,  you  shall  inquire  of  burglaries,  robberies,  cut- 
ting of  purses,  and  taking  of  any  thing  from  the  per- 
|k>d  :  and  generally  other  stealths,  as  well  such  as  arc 
plain,  as  those  that  are  disguised,  whereof  I  will  by 
imd  by  speak :  but  first  I  must  require  you  to  use  dili- 
wenee  in  presenting  especially  those  purloinings  and 
Imbezlements,  which  arc  of  plate,  vessel,  or  whatso- 
ever within  the  King's  house.     The  King's  house  is 
open  place ;  it  ought  to  be  kept  safe  by  law,  and 

►by  lock,  and  therefore  needeth  the  more  severity, 
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f^EA,Af'      Now  for  coloured  and  di^uised  robberies;  I  will 

tiaiu  super  j^^jj^q  two  ov  three  of  them  :  the  purveyor  that  takes 

SI  El,  c.  4.  Without  warrant,  is  no  better  than  a  thiet,  and  it  u 

11  H.tc.7;  felony.     The  servant  that  hath  the  keeping  of  his 

L  Majesty^fi  goods,  and  going  away  with  them,  though 

^^^  he    came  to  the  possession  of  them  lawfully,  it  is 

^^H  felony.     Of  these  you  shall  likewise  inquire,  prin- 

^^m  cipals  and  accessories.     The  voluntary  escape  of  a 

^^r  felon  is  also  ielony. 

'     Tbepcopre.      For  the  last  pavt»  which  is  of  offences  concemiiig 

n^tcapiiaL  ^1^^  people  uot  Capital,  they  are  many:  but  I  will 

select  only  such  as  I  think  fittest  to  be  remembered 

unto  you,  still  dividing,  to  give  you  the  better  light 

They  are  of  four  natures, 

1.  The  first,  is  matter  of  force  arid  outrage. 

2.  The  second,  matter  of  firaud  and  deceit. 

3.  PubEc  nuisances  and  grievances. 

4.  The  fourth,  breach  and  inobservance  of  certain 
wholesome  and  politic  laws  for  government. 

Force.         For  the  first,  you  shall  inquire  of  riots  and  unlai/^'fiil 
assemblies,  of  forcible  entries,  and  detainers  with  tbrce; 
and  properly  of  all  assaidts  of  striking,  drawing  wea- 
pon or  other  riolence  within  the  King's  house,  and 
the  precincts   thereof:   for  the  King's  house,  fro© 
whence  example  of  peace  should  flow  unto  the  farthesl 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  ointment  of  Aaron's  head  _ 
to  the  skirts  of  his  garment,  ought  to  be  sacred  iflfl 
inviolate  from  force  and  brawls,  as  well  in  respecwP 
reverence  to  the  place,    as  in  respect  of   danger  of 
greater  tumult,  and  of  ill  example  to  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and  therefore  in  that  place  all  should  be  full  ci 
peace,  order,  regard,  forbearance,  and  silence. 

Besides  open  force,  there  is  a  kind  of  force  that 
oometh  with  an  armed  hand,  but  disguised,  that  is  no 
less  hateful  and  hurtful ;  and  that  is,  abuse  and  op- 
pression by  authority-  And  therefore  you  shall  m- 
quire  of  all  extortioBs,  in  officers  and  ministers :  as 
sheriJfs,  bailiffs  of  hmidreds,  escheators,  coroners,  con- 
stables, ordinaries,  and  others,  who  by  colour  of  office 
do  poll  the  people. 
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For  fiands  and  deceits,  I  do  diiefly  eommeiid  to 
your  care  the  frauds  and  deceits  in  that  which  is  the 
diief  means  of  all  just  contract  and  permutation,  which 
is,  weights  and  measures;  wherein,  although  €rod 
hath  pronounced  that  a  false  weight  is  an  ahomina- 
tion,  yet  the  abuse  is  so  common  and  so  general,  I 
mean  of  weights,  and  I  speak  upon  knowledge  and 
late  examination,  that  if  one  were  to  build  a  <murch, 
he  should  need  but  false  weights,  and  not  seek  them 
hty  of  the  piles  of  brass  to  make  the  bells,  and  the 
weights  of  lead  to  make  the  battlements :  and  herdn 
you  are  to  make  special  inquiry,  whether  the  derk  of 
the  market  within  the  verge,  to  whom  properly  it  ap- 
pertains, hath  done  his  duty. 

For  nuisances  and  grievances,  I  will  for  the  present  Nuisance, 
only  single  out  one,  that  ye  present  the  decays  of  high- 
ways and  bridges ;  for  where  the  majesty  of  a  King's 
house  draws  recourse  and  access,  it  is  both  disgraoenil 
to  the  King,  and  diseaseful  to  the  people,  if  the  wajrs 
near-abouts  be  not  fair  and  good ;  wherein  it  is  strange 
to  see  the  chargeable  pavements  and  causeways  in  the 
avenues  and  entrances  of  towns  abroad  beyond  the 
seas ;  whereas  London,  the  second  city  at  the  least  of 
Europe,  in  glory,  in  greatness,  and  in  wealth,  cannot 
be  discerned  by  the  fairness  of  the  ways,  though  a  little 
perhaps  by  the  broadness  of  them,  from  a  village. 

For  the  last  part,  because  I  pass  these  things  over  Breach  of 
briefly,  I  will  make  mention  unto  you  of  three  laws.  '^*"**^ 

1.  The  one,  concerning  the  King's  pleasure. 

2.  The  second,  concerning  the  people's  food. 

8.  And  the  third,  concerning  wares  and  manufac- 
tures. 

You  shall  therefore  inquire  of  the  unlawful  taking  King't 
partridges  and  pheasants  or  fowl,  the  destruction  of  p'^^'^* 
the  ^gs  of  the  wild-fowl,  the  killing  of  hares  or  deer, 
and  the  selling  of  venison  or  hares :  for  that  which  is 
for  exercise,  and  sport,  and  courtesy,  should  not  be 
turned  to  gluttony  and  sale  victual. 

You  shall  also  inquire  whether  bakers  and  brewers  ^ood. 
keep  their  assize,  and  whether  as  well  they  as  butchers!, 
innnolders  and  victuallers,  do  sell  that  which  is  whole- 


tures. 
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some,  and  at  renonable  prices,  and  wheth^  they  do 
link  and  ocmibine  to  raise  prices. 

Manafac-  Lastly,  voTi  shall  inquire  whether  the  good  statute 
be  observed,  whereby  a  man  may  have  that  he  think- 
eth  he  hath,  and  not  be  abused  or  mis-served  in  that 

5  Eli*,  c.  4.  he  imyg .  J  mean  that  statute  that  requireth  that  none 
use  any  manual  occupation  but  such  as  have  been 
seven  years  apprentice  to  it;  which  law  being  gene- 
rally trani^essed,  makes  the  people  buy  in  effect 
chaiF  for  com ;  for  that  which^  is  mis-wrought  will 
mis-wear. 

There  be  many  more  things  inquirable  by  you 
throughout  all  the  former  parts,  which  it  were  over- 
long  in  particular  to  recite.  You  may  be  supplied 
either  out  of  your  own  experience,  or  out  of  such  bills 
and  informations  as  shall  be  brought  unto  you,  w 
utKm  any  question  that  you  shall  demsmd  of  the  court, 
wnich  will  be  ready  to  give  you  any  farther  direction 
as  far  as  is  fit :  but  these  which  I  have  gone  through, 
are  the  principal  points  of  your  charge ;  which  to  pre- 
sent, you  have  taken  the  name  of  Grod  to  witness; 
and  in  the  name  of  God  perform  it. 


ic  Lord  Sanquhar,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  Iiavitifr,  in  private 
revenge,  suborned  Robert  Carlile  to  niunler  John 
Turner,  master  of  fence,  thought,  by  his  greatness,  to 
have  born  it  out;  but  the  King,  respecting  nothing  so 
much  as  justice^  would  not  suffer  nobility  to  be  a  shelter 
for  villainy  ;  but,  according  to  law,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1612^  the  said  Lord  Sanquhar,  having  been  arraigned 
k  and  condemned,  by  the  name  of  Kobcrt  Crcighton,  Ksq* 
i  was  before  Westminster-hall  Gate  executed,  wliere  he 
died  very  penitent.  At  whose  arraignment  my  Lord 
Bacon,  then  Solicitor- General  to  King  Jamesi  made  this 
epecch  following: 

In  this  cause  of  life  and  deaths  the  jury's  part  is 
|n  effect  discharged;  for  after  a  irank  and  formal 
confession,  their  labour  is  at  an  end :  so  that  what 
jhath  been  said  by  Mr.  Attorney,  or  shall  be  said  by 
myself,  is  rather  convenient  than  necessary. 

My  lord  Sanquhar,  your  fault  is  great,  and  cannot 
be  extenuated,  and  it  need  not  be  aggravated ;  and  if 
it  needed,  you  have  made  so  full  an  anatonay  of  it  out 
of  your  own  fecUng,  as  it  cannot  be  matched  by  my- 
self, or  any  man  else,  out  of  conceit ;  so  as  that  i>art 
of  aggravation  I  leave.  Nay,  more,  this  Christian  and 
penitent  course  of  yours  draws  me  thus  tar^  that  I  v*v\\ 
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agree,  in  some  sort  extenuates  it:  for  certainly,  as 
CYcn  in  extreme  evils  there  are  degrees  ;  so  this  par. 
ticiilar  of  your  offence  is  such,  as  though  it  be  foul 
spilling  of  blood,  yet  there  are  mare  foiil :  for  if  you 
had  sought  to  take  away  a  man's  life  for  his  vineyard, 
as  Ahah  did ;  or  for  envy,  as  Cain  did ;  or  to  possess 
his  bed,  as  Da^id  did ;  surely  the  murder  had  been 
more  odious. 

Your  temptation  was  revenge,  which  the  more  na- 
tural it  is  to  man,  the  more  have  laws  both  divine  and 
human  sought  to  repress  it ;  "  Mihi  vindlcta.^  But  in 
one  thing  you  and  I  shall  never  agree^  that  generons 
spirits,  you  say,  arc  hard  to  forgive :  no,  contrariwise, 
generous  and  magnanimous  minds  are  readiest  to  for- 
gave ;  and  it  is  a  weakness  and  impotency  of  mind  to 
be  unaWe  to  forgive  ; 

Coipora  magnanimo  satis  est  prostrasse  leoni* 

But  howsoever  murders  may  arise  from  several 
motives,  less  or  more  odious,  yet  the  law  both  of  God 
and  man  involves  them  in  one  degree,  and  therefore 
you  may  read  that  in  JoaVs  case,  which  was  a  murder 
upon  revenge,  and  matcheth  v^ith  your  case ;  he  for 
a  dear  brother,  and  you  for  a  dear  part  of  your  own 
body ;  yet  there  was  a  severe  charge  given,  it  should 
not  be  unpunished. 

And  certainly  the  circumstance  of  time  is  heavy 
upon  you  I  it  is  now  five  years  since  this  unfortunate 
man  Turner,  be  it  upon  accident,  or  be  it  upon  de- 
spite, gave  the  provocation,  which  was  the  seed  of 
your  malice.  All  passions  are  suaged  with  time: 
love,  hatred,  grief;  all  fire  itself  bums  out  with  time, 
if  no  new  fuel  be  put  to  it.  Therefore  for  you  to 
have  been  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  so  long,  and  to  have 
been  in  a  restless  chace  of  this  blood  so  many  years, 
is  a  strange  example ;  and  I  must  tell  you  plainly* 
that  I  conceive  you  have  sucked  those  affections  of 
dwelling  in  malice,  rather  out  of  Italy  and  outlandish 
manners,  where  you  have  conversed,  than  out  of  any 
part  of  this  island,  England  or  Scotland. 
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But  that  which  is  fittest  for  me  to  spend  time  in, 
the  matter  being  confessed,  is  to  set  forth  and  magnify 
to  the  hearers  the  justice  of  this  day ;  first  of  God, 
and  then  of  the  King. 

My  lord^  you  have  friends  and  entertainments  in 
foreign  parts  ;  it  liad  been  an  easy  thing  for  you  to  set 
Carlile,  or  some  other  bloodhound  on  work,  when  your 
person  liad  been  beyond  the  seas ;  and  so  this  news 
might  have  come  to  you  in  a  packet,  ami  you  might 
liave  looked  on  how  the  stomi  w^ould  pass :  but  God 
bereaved  you  of  this  foresight,  and  closed  you  here 
under  the  hand  of  a  King,  that  though  abundant  in 
clemency,  yet  is  no  less  zealous  of  justice. 

Again,  when  you  came  in  at  Lambeth,  you  might 
have  persisted  in  the  denial  of  the  procurement  of 
the  fact ;  Carlile,  a  resolute  man,  might  perhaps  have 
cleared  you,  for  they  that  are  resolute  in  mischief,  are 

»  commonly  obstinate  in  concealing  the  ])rocurers,  and 
so  nothing  should  have  been  against  you  but  presump- 
tion. But  then  also  God,  to  take  away  all  obstruc- 
(tion  of  justice,  gave  you  the  grace,  which  ought  in- 
deed to  be  more  true  comfort  to  you,  than  any  device 
wliereby  you  might  have  escaped,  to  make  a  clear  and 
plain  confession. 

Other  impediments  there  were,  not  a  few,  which 
might  have  been  an  interruption  to  this  day's  justice, 
had  not  God  in  his  providence  removed  them. 

But,  now  that  I  have  given  God  the  honour,  let  me 
give  it  likewise  where  it  is  next  due,  which  is,  to  the 
King  our  sovereign. 

This  murder  was  no  sooner  committed,  and  brought 
to  his  Majesty's  ears,  but  his  just  indignation,  where- 
with he  first  was  moved*  cast  itself  into  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  providence  to  have  justice  done.  First 
came  forth  his  proclamation,  somewhat  of  a  rare  form, 
and  devised,  and  in  effect  dictated  by  his  Majesty  him- 
self; and  by  that  he  did  prosecute  the  offenders,  as  it 
v^rere  with  the  breath  and  blast  of  his  mouth.  Then 
did  his  Majesty  stretch  forth  his  long  arms,  for  Kings 
have  long  arras  when  they  will  extend  them,  one  of 
them  to  the  sea,  where  he  took  hold  of  Grey  sb.i^^^ 
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for  Sweden,  who  gave  the  first  light  of  testimony; 
the  other  arm  to  Scotland,  and  took  hold  of  Carlile, 
ere  he  was  warm  in  his  house,  and  brought  him  the 
length  of  his  kingdom  under  such  safe  watch  and 
custody,  as  he  could  have  no  means  to  escape,  no  nor 
to  mischief  himself,  no  nor  learn  any  lessons  to  stand 
mute;  in  which  eases,  perhaps,  this  day's  justice 
might  have  received  a  stop.  So  that  I  may  conclude 
his  Majesty  hath  shewed  himself  God's  true  licute* 
nant,  and  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  hut  the 
English,  Scotish,  nobleman,  fencer,  are  to  him  alike 
in  respect  of  justice. 

Nay,  I  must  say  farther,  that  his  Majesty  hath  had, 
in  this,  a  kind  of  prophetical  spirit ;  for  what  time 
Carlile  and  Grey,  and  yon,  ray  lord,  yourself,  were 
fled  no  man  knew  whither,  to  the  four  winds,  the 
King  ever  spake  in  a  ex>nfident  and  undertaking  man- 
ner, that  wheresoever  the  offendei^s  were  in  Europe, 
he  would  produce  them  forth  to  justice  ;  of  whidi 
noble  word  God  hath  made  him  master. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  towards  yon,  my  lord,  that 
though  your  offence  hath  been  great,  yet  your  confes- 
sion hath  been  free,  and  your  behaviour  and  speech 
full  of  discretion ;  and  this  shews,  that  though  you 
could  not  resist  the  tempter,  yet  you  bear  a  Christian 
and  generous  mind,  answerable  to  the  noble  family  of 
which  you  are  descended.  This  I  commend  unto 
you,  and  take  it  to  be  an  assured  token  of  God's  mercy 
and  favour,  in  respect  wliereof  all  worldly  things  are 
but  trash  i  and  so  it  is  fit  for  you,  as  your  state  now 
is,  to  account  them.  And  this  is  all  I  will  say  for 
the  present. 

\^Note,  The  reader,  for  his  fuller  infonnation  in  thk 
story  of  the  lord  Sanquhar,  is  desired  to  pause 
the  case  in  the  nintli  book  of  the  lord  Coke's 
Reports ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  whole  series  of 
the  murder  and  trial  is  exactly  related.] 
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SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

THE  king's  attorney-general, 

TOUCHIWO 

DUELS. 

Upon  ao  Information  in  the  Star-Cbamber  against  Priest  and 

Wright. 

Willi  the  Dkch£E  of  the  Star-Cliaiobcr  in  the  aaiiio  Cause. 


MY  LORDS, 

I  THOUGHT  it  fit  for  my  place^  and  for  these  times, 
to  bring  to  hearing  before  yonr  lordships  some  cause 
touching  private  duels,  to  see  if  this  court  can  do  any 
good  to  tame  and  reclaim  that  evil  which  seems 
unbridled.  And  I  could  have  wished  that  I  had  met 
with  some  greater  persons,  as  a  subject  for  yoiur  cen- 
sure, both  because  it  had  been  more  worthy  of  this 
presence,  and  also  the  better  to  have  shewed  the  reso- 
lution myself  hath  to  proceed  without  respect  of  per- 
sons in  this  business :  but  finding  this  cause  on  foot  in 
my  predecessor's  time,  aud  published  and  ready  for 
hearing,  I  thought  to  lose  no  time  in  a  mischief  that 
groweth  every  day :  and  besides,  it  passes  not  amiss 
sometimes  in  government,  that  the  greater  sort  be  ad- 
monished by  an  example  made  in  the  meaner,  and  the 
dog  to  be  beaten  before  the  lion.  Nay,  I  should 
think,  my  lords-  that  men  of  birth  and  quality  will 
leave  the  practice  when  it  begins  to  be  vilified,  and 
come  so  low  as  to  barber-surgeons  and  butchers,  and 
such  base  mechanical  persons. 

And  for  the  greatness  of  this  presence,  in  which  I 
take  much  comfort,  both  as  I  consider  it  in  itself,  and 
much  more  in  respect  it  15  by  his  Majesty's  direction, 
I  will  supply  the  meanness  of  the  particular  oiu&e,  by 
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liaiKlling  of  tlie  general  point :  to  the  end,  that  by  the 
occasion  of  this  present  cause,  both  my  purpose  of  pro* 
sedition  against  duels,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
without  which  I  am  nothing,  for  the  censure  of  them, 
may  appear,  and  thereby  offenders  in  that  kind  may 
read  their  own  case,  and  know  what  they  are  to  ex- 
pect ;  which  may  serve  for  a  warning  until  example 
may  be  made  in  some  greater  person  ;  which  I  doubt 
the  times  will  but  too  soon  afford- 
Therefore  before  I  come  to  the  particular,  whereof 
your  lordships  are  now  to  judge,  I  think  it  time  best 
spent  to  speak  somewhat : 

First,  Of  the  nature  and  greatness  of  this  mis- 
chief. 

Secondly,  Of  the  causes  and  remedies. 

Thirdly*  Of  the  justice  of  the  law  of  England, 
which  some  stick  not  to  think  defective  in  this  matter. 

Fourthly,  Of  the  capacity  of  this  court,  where  cer- 
tainly  the  remedy  of  this  mischief  is  best  to  be  found* 

And  fifthly,  Tonching  mine  own  puq:)osc  and  reso^ 
lution,  wherein  I  shall  humbly  cra^  e  your  lordships 
aid  and  assistance.  ^ 

For  the  mischief  itself,  it  may  please  your  lordshijis 
to  take  into  your  consideration  that  when  revenge 
is  once  extorted  out  of  the  magistrates  hands,  con- 
trary to  God's  ordinance,  ^'  Mihi  vindicta,  ego  rctri- 
buam,"  and  every  man  shall  bear  the  sword,  not  tu 
defend,  but  to  assail ;  and  private  men  begin  once  to 
presume  to  give  law  to  themselves,  and  to  right  their 
own  wrongs,  no  man  can  foresee  the  danger  and  in- 
conveniences that  may  arise  and  multiply  thereupon. 
It  may  cause  sudden  storms  in  court,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  his  Majesty,  and  un safety  of  his  person:  it 
may  grow  from  quanels  to  bandying,  and  from  bandy- 
ing to  trooping,  and  so  to  tumult  and  commotion; 
from  particular  persons  to  dissension  of  famihes  and 
alliances ;  yea,  to  national  quarrels,  according  to  the 
infinite  variety  of  accidents,  which  fall  not  under  fore- 
sight :  so  that  tlie  state  by  this  means  shall  be  like  to 
a  distempered  and  imperfect  body,  continually  subject 
to  inflammations  and  convulsions. 
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Besides,  certainly,  both  in  divinity  and  in  jwlicy^ 
oflFences  of  presumption  are  the  greatest.  Other  of- 
fences yield  and  consent  to  the  law  that  it  is  good,  not 
daring  to  make  defence,  or  to  justify  themselves ;  but 
tliis  offence  expressly  gives  the  law  an  affront^  as  if 
there  were  two  laws,  one  a  kind  of  gown-law,  and  the 
other  a  law  of  reputation,  as  they  term  it ;  so  that  Paul's 
and  Westminster,  the  pulpit  and  the  courts  of  justice^ 
must  give  place  to  the  law,  as  the  King  speaketh  in 
his  proclamation,  of  ordinary  tables,  and  such  reverend 
assemblies:  the  year-books  and  statute-books  must 
give  place  to  some  French  and  Italian  pamphlets, 
which  handle  the  doctrine  of  duels,  which  if  they  be 
in  the  right,  transeamus  ad  iUa^  let  us  receive  them, 
and  not  keep  the  people  in  conflict  and  distraction  be- 
tween  two  laws. 

Again,  my  lords,  it  is  a  miserable  effect,  when  young 
men  full  of  towardness  and  hope,  such  as  the  poets 
call  auror(Ejiiih  sons  of  the  morning,  in  whom  the  ex- 
pectation and  comfort  of  their  friends  consisteth,  shall 
be  cast  away  and  destroyed  in  such  a  vain  manner ; 
bnt  much  more  it  is  to  be  deplored  when  so  much 
noble  and  genteel  blood  should  be  spilt  upon  such 
foUies,  as,  if  it  were  adventured  in  the  field  in  ser- 
vice of  the  King  and  realm,  were  able  to  make  the 
fortune  of  a  day,  and  to  change  the  fortune  of  a  king- 
dom. So  as  your  lordships  sec  what  a  desperate  evil 
this  is ",  it  tronbleth  peace,  it  dis-furnisheth  war,  it 
bringeth  calamity  upon  private  men,  perU  upon  the 
state,  and  contempt  upon  the  law. 

Touching  the  causes  of  it ;  the  first  motive,  no  doubt, 
is  a  false  and  erroneous  imagination  of  honour  and 
credit :  and  therefore  the  King,  in  his  last  proclama^ 
tion,  doth  most  aptly  and  excellently  call  them  be- 
witching duels.  For,  if  one  judge  of  it  truly,  it  is  no 
better  than  a  sorcery  that  enchanfeeth  the  spirits  of 
young  men,  that  bear  great  minds  with  a  false  shew, 
species  falsa  ;  and  a  kind  of  satanical  illusion  and  ap- 
parition of  honour  against  reUgion,  against  law,  against 
moral  virtue,  and  against  the  precedents  and  examples 
of  the  best  times  and  valiantest  nations  ■,  as  I  ^\\aliV^^ 
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you  by  and  by,  when  I  shall  shew  you  the  law  of 
England  is  not  alone  in  this  point. 

But  then  the  seed  of  this  mischief  being  such,  it  h 
nourished  by  vain  chsconrses,  and  green  and  unripe  con- 
ceits, which  nevertheless  have  so  prevailed,  as  though 
a  man  were  staid  and  sober-minded,  and  a  right  be- 
liever toucliing  the  vanity  and  unlawfulness  of  these 
duels ;  yet  the  stream  of  vulgar  opinion  is  such,  as  it 
iniposeth  a  necessity  upon  men  of  value  to  conform 
themselves,  or  else  there  is  no  Uving  or  looking  upon 
mens  faces :  so  that  we  have  not  to  do,  in  this  case, 
so  much  with  particular  persons,  as  with  unsound  and 
depraved  opiuionsj  hke  the  dominations  and  spirits  of 
the  air  which  the  Scripture  speaketh  of. 

Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  men  have  almost  lost 
the  true  notion  and  understanding  of  fortitude  and 
valour*  For  fortitude  distinguisheth  of  the  grounds  of 
quarrels  whether  they  be  just ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
whether  they  be  worthy ;  and  setteth  a  better  pria 
upon  mens  lives  than  to  bestow  them  idly  :  nay,  it  is 
weakness  and  dis*esteem  of  a  man's  self,  to  put  a 
man's  hfe  upon  such  Uedger  performances :  a  man's 
life  is  not  to  be  trifled  away  ;  it  is  to  be  offered  up  and 
sacrificed  to  honourable  services,  public  merits,  good 
causes^  and  noble  adventures.  It  is  in  expenoe  rf 
blood  as  it  is  in  expence  of  money ;  it  is  no  liberahty  to 
make  a  profusion  of  money  upon  every  vain  occasion, 
nor  no  more  it  is  fortitude  to  naake  effiision  of  bloodt 
except  the  cause  be  of  worth.  And  thus  much  fof  tbe 
causes  of  this  evil. 

For  the  remedies,  I  hope  some  great  and  noble  pcf- 
son  vrill  put  his  hand  to  this  plough,  and  I  wish  tbit 
my  labours  of  this  day  may  be  but  forerunners  to  tin 
work  of  a  higher  and  better  hand.  But  yet  to  deHw 
ray  opinion  as  may  be  proper  for  this  time  and  phot 
there  be  four  things  that  I  have  thought  on,  aa  tk 
most  efiFectual  for  the  repressing  of  this  depraved  custdDi 
of  particular  combats. 

The  furst  is,  that  there  do  appear  and  be  declared  I 
constant  and  settled  resolution  in  the  state  to  shoSA 
it.     Fox  this  i%  a  thiiag^  m^  lords^  must  go  down  i 
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Dnee,  or  not  at  all;  for  then  every  particular  man 
nv  ill  think  himself  acquitted  in  his  reputation,  when 
he  sees  that  the  state  takes  it  to  heart,  as  an  Id  suit 
against  the  King's  power  and  authority,  and  thereupon 
jfiath  absolutely  resolved  to  master  it ;  like  unto  that 
whicli  was  set  do^ii  in  express  words  in  the  edict  of 
Charles  IX,  of  France  touching  duels,  that  the  King 
himself  took  upon  him  the  honour  of  all  that  took 
themselves  grieved  or  interested  for  not  having  per- 
formed the  combat.  So  must  the  state  do  in  this  bu- 
siness :  and  in  my  conscience  there  is  none  that  is  but 
jof  a  reasonable  sober  disposition,  be  he  never  so  valiant, 
except  it  be  some  furious  person  that  is  like  a  firework, 
but  will  be  glad  of  it,  when  he  shall  see  the  law  and 
Tule  of  state  disinterest  liim  of  a  vain  and  miuecessary 
hazard. 

Secondly,  Care  must  be  taken  that  this  evil  be  no 
3cnore  cockered,  nor  the  humour  of  it  fed ;  wherein  I 
humbly  pray  yonr  lordships  that  I  may  speak  my  mind 
tfreely,  and  yet  be  understood  aright.  The  proceedings 
p{  the  great  and  noble  commissioners  martial  I  houoiur 
MJid  reverence  mnch,  and  of  them  I  speak  not  in  any 
Kjrt ;  but  I  say  the  componnding  of  quarrels,  which  is 
otherwise  in  use  by  private  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
t  is  so  punctual,  and  hath  such  reference  and  respect 
imto  the  received  conceits,  what's  before-hand,  and 
what's  behind-hand,  and  I  cannot  tell  what,  as  without 
ftU  question  it  doth,  in  a  fashion^  countenance  and  au- 
thorize this  practice  of  duels,  as  if  it  had  in  it  somewhat 
of  right. 

Thirdly,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  learned  out  of 
the  King's  last  proclamation,  the  most  prudent  and 
best  applied  remedy  for  this  oilence,  if  it  shall  please 
his  Majesty  to  use  it,  that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise. 
*rhis  offence,  my  lords,  is  groimded  upon  a  false  con- 
peit  of  honour,  and  therefore  it  would  be  punished  in 
the  same  kind,  "  in  eo  quis  rectissime  plectitur,  in  quo 
peccat."  The  fountain  of  honour  is  the  King  and  his 
aspect,  and  the  access  to  his  person  continueth  honour 
in  life,  and  to  be  banished  from  his  presence  is  one  of 
the  greatest  eclipses  of  honour  that  can  be ;  if  Itvis  Ikilv 
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jesty  sliall  be  pleased  that  when  this  court  shall  censutc 
any  of  these  offences  in  persons  of  eminent  quality,  to 
add  this  out  of  his  own  power  and  discipline,  that  these 
persons  shall  he  banished  and  excluded  from  his  court 
for  certain  yearsj  and  the  courts  of  his  Queen  and  prince, 
I  think  there  is  no  man  that  liath  any  good  blood  in 
him  will  commit  an  act  that  shall  cast  him  into  that 
darkness^  that  he  may  not  behold  his*  sovereign's  fecc. 

Lastly^  and  that  which  more  properly  eoncemetli 
this  court :  we  seej  my  lords,  the  root  of  this  offence  is 
stubborn ;  for  it  despiseth  death,  which  is  the  ntmort 
of  punishments ;  and  it  were  a  just  but  a  miserable 
severity  to  execute  the  law  without  all  remission  or 
mercy,  where  the  case  proveth  capital.  And  yet  the 
late  severity  in  France  was  morej  where,  by  a  kind  of 
martial  law,  established  by  ordinance  of  the  King  and 
parliament,  the  party  that  had  slain  another  was  pre- 
sently had  to  the  gibbet,  insomuch  as  gentlemen  of 
great  quality  were  hanged,  their  wounds  bleeding, 
lest  a  natural  death  should  prevent  the  example  of 
justice.  But,  my  lords,  the  course  which  we  shaD 
take  is  of  far  greater  lenity,  and  yet  of  no  less  efficacy; 
which  is  to  punish,  in  this  court,  all  the  middle  adi 
and  proceedings  which  tend  to  the  duel,  which  I  will 
enumerate  to  you  anon,  and  so  to  hew  and  vex  tk 
root  in  the  branches,  which,  no  doubt,  in  the  end  will 
kill  the  root,  and  yet  prevent  the  extremity  of  law. 

Now  for  the  law  of  England,  I  see  it  excepted  to, 
though  ignorantly,  in  two  points  : 

The  one,  That  it  should  make  no  difference  between 
an  insidious  and  foul  murder,  and  the  killing  of  a  mai 
upon  fair  terms,  as  they  now  call  it. 

The  other.  That  the  law  hath  not  provided  sufficient 
punishment,  and  reparations,  for  contumely  of  wods, 
as  the  lye,  and  the  like. 

But  these  are  no  better  than  childish  novelties 
against  the  divine  law,  and  against  all  laws  in  eflcct* 
and  against  the  examples  of  all  the  bravest  and  nwrf 
virtuous  nations  of  the  world. 

For  first,  for  the  law  of  God,  there  is  never  to  be 
found  any  t\iffeim\cfi  m^^  m  Vwmidde,  but  betweeo 
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.bomickle  voluntary  and  involuntaiy,  which  we  term 
misadventure.  And  for  the  case  of  misadventure  itself, 
there  were  cities  of  reftige ;  so  that  the  offender  was 
put  to  his  flight,  and  that  flight  was  subject  to  acci- 
dent,  whether  the  revenger  of  blood  should  overtake 
him  hefore  he  had  gotten  sanctuary  or  no.  It  is  true 
that  oiur  law  hath  made  a  more  subtle  distinction  be- 
tween the  will  inflamed  and  the  will  advised,  between 
jinaiislaughter  in  heat  and  murder  upon  prepensed  ma- 
lice or  cold  blood,  as  the  soldiers  call  it,  au  indulgence 
j^not  unfit  for  a  choleric  and  warlike  nation  ;  for  it  is  true, 
**  ira  furor  brevis : "  a  man  in  fury  is  not  hunself. 
This  privilege  of  passion  the  ancient  Roman  law  re- 
strained, but  to  a  case :  that  w^as,  if  the  husband  took 
-  the  adulterer  in  the  manner ;  to  that  rage  and  provo- 
I  cation  only  it  gave  way,  that  an  homicide  was  justifi- 
able. But  for  a  difference  to  be  made  in  case  of  kill- 
ing and  destroying  man,  upon  a  fore-thought  purpose^ 
between  foul  and  fair,  and  as  it  were  between  single 
murder  and  vied  murder,  it  is  but  a  monstrous  child 
of  this  latter  age,  and  there  is  no  shadow  of  it  in  any 
law  divine  or  human.  Only  it  is  true,  I  find  in  the 
Scripture  that  Cain  inticed  his  brother  into  the  field 
and  slew  him  treacherously  ;  but  Lamech  vaunted  of 
his  manhood  that  he  would  kill  a  young  man,  and  if  it 
were  to  his  hurt :  so  as  I  see  no  difference  between  an 
insidious  murder  and  a  braving  or  presnniptuons  mur- 
der, but  the  difference  between  Cain  and  Lamech. 

As  for  examples  in  civil  states,  all  memory  doth 
consent  that  Grascia  and  Rome  were  the  most  valiant 
and  generous  nations  of  the  world  ;  and,  that  which  is 
more  to  be  noted,  they  were  free  estates,  and  not  under 
a  monarchy ;  whereby  a  man  would  think  it  a  great 
deal  the  more  reason  that  particular  persons  should 
have  righted  themselves ;  and  yet  they  had  not  this 
practice  of  duels,  nor  any  thing  that  bare  shew  thereof; 
and  sure  they  would  have  had  it,  if  there  had  been  any 
virtue  in  it.  Nay,  as  he  saith,  "  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  do- 
oeri,"  It  is  memorable,  that  is  reported  by  a  counsellor 
ambassador  of  the  emperor's,  touching  the  censure  of 
the  Turks  of  these  duels  ;  there  was  a  combat  of  this 
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kind  performetl  by  two  persons  of  quality  of  the  Turks, 
wherein  one  of  tnem  was  slain,  the  other  party  was 
con  vented  before  the  council  of  bashaws  ;  the  manner 
of  the  reprehension  was  in  these  words  :  "  How  durst 
*'  you  undertake  to  fight  onemth  the  other  ?  Are  there 
**  not  Christians  enough  to  kill  ?  Did  you  not  know 
"  that  whether  of  you  shall  be  slain,  the  loss  would  be 
"  the  Great  Seignior's?"  So  as  we  may  see  that  the 
most  warlike  nations,  whether  generous  or  barbarous, 
have  ever  despised  this  wherein  now  men  glory. 

It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  I  find  combats  of  two 
natures  authorized,  how  justly  I  will  not  dispute  as 
to  the  latter  of  them. 

The  one,  when  upon  the  approaches  of  aimies  m 
the  face  one  of  the  other,  particular  persons  haw 
made  challenges  for  trial  of  valours  in  the  field  upon 
the  public  quarrel. 

This  the  Romans  called  Pugnaper  provocationem. 
And  this  was  never,  but  either  between  the  generals 
themselves,  who  are  absolute,  or  between  partioilars 
by  licence  of  the  generals ;  never  upon  private  author 
rity.  So  you  see  David  asked  leave  when  he  fought 
with  C4ohah ;  and  Joab,  when  the  armies  were  met, 
gave  leave,  and  said,  "  Let  the  young  men  play  be* 
"  fore  us,"  And  of  this  kind  was  that  famous  exam- 
ple in  the  wars  of  Naples,  between  twelve  Spaniards 
and  twelve  Italians,  where  the  Italians  bare  away 
the  victory  ;  besides  other  infinite  like  exampl^ 
worthy  and  laudable,  sometimes  by  singles^  sometmes 
by  numbers. 

The  second  combat  is  a  judicial  trial  of  right,  where 
the  right  is  obscure,  introduced  by  the  Goths  and  die 
Northern  nations,  but  more  anciently  entertained  in 
Spain  ;  and  this  yet  remains  in  some  cases  as  a  divine 
lot  of  battle,  though  controverted  by  divines,  touching 
the  lawfulness  of  it :  so  that  a  wise  writer  stilii* 
"  Taliter  pugnantcs  vidcntur  tentaiie  Demn,  quia  hoc 
volnnt  ut  Dens  ostendat  et  faciat  miraculum,  ut  justam 
causam  habens  victor  efficiatiu",  quod  s^epe  contn 
accidit/'  But  howsoever  it  be,  this  kind  of  fight  taketh 
its  warrant  from  law,     Nay,  the  French  themwlvcik 


whence  this  folly  seemeth  chiefly  to  have  flown,  never 
had  it  but  only  in  practice  and  toleration,  and  never 
as  authorized  by  law ;  and  yet  now  of  late  they  have 
been  fain  to  purge  their  folly  with  extreme  rigour,  in 
Vbo  much  as  many  gentlemen  left  between  death  and 
■  life  in  the  duels,  as  I  spake  before,  were  hastened  to 
hanging  with  their  wounds  bleeding.  For  the  state 
|ibund  it  had  been  neglected  so  long,  as  nothitig  could 
bbe  thought  cruelty  which  tended  to  the  putting  of  it 
l.dowB. 

1      As  for  the  second  defect  pretended  in  our  law,  that 

I  it  hath  provided  no  remedy  for  lies  and  fillips,  it  may 

I  deceive  like  answer.     It  would  have  been  thought  a 

madness  amongst  the  ancient  lawgivers,  to  have  set  a 

_  punishment  upon  the  lye  given,  which  in  effect  is  but 

I  a  word  of  denial,  a  negative  of  another -s  saying.    Any 

lawgiver,  if  he  had  been  asked  the  question,  would 

have  made  Solon's  answer :  That  he  had  not  ordained 

I  any  punishment  for  it,  because  he  never  ima^ned  the 

world  would  have  been  so  fantastical  as  to  take  it  so 

(highly.  The  civilians,  they  dispute  whether  an  action 
/>f  injury  lie  for  it,  and  rather  resolve  the  contrary. 
And  Francis  the  first  of  France,  who  first  set  on  and 

Ijstamped  this  disgrace  so  deep,  is  taxed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  all  wise  writers  for  beginning  the  vanity  of  it : 
for  it  was  he,  that  when  he  had  himself  given  the  lye 
and  defy  to  the  Emperor,  to  make  it  current  in  the 

I  world,  said  in  a  solemn  assembly,  "  That  he  was  no 
honest  man  that  would  bear  the  lye:'*  which  was  the 
fountain  of  this  new  leaining, 

I  As  for  words  of  reproach  and  contumely,  whereof 
the  lye  was  esteemed  none,  it  is  not  credible,  but  that 
the  orations  themselves  are  extant^  what  extreme  and 

I  exquisite  reproaches  were  tossed  up  and  down  in  the 
senate  of  Rome  and  the  places  of  assembly,  and  the 
like  in  Graecia,  and  yet  no  man  took  himself  folded 
liy  them,  but  took  them  but  for  breath,  and  the  stile 
of  an  enemy,  and  either  despised  them  or  returned 
them,  but  no  blood  spilt  about  them. 

So  of  eveiy  touch  or  light  blow  of  the  person,  they 
are  mot  in  tlicmselvcs  considerable,  save  that  they  have 
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got  Upon  tbcm  the  stamp  of  a  disgrace,  which  ittaketh 
these  light  things  pass  for  great  matter.  The  law  of 
England,  and  all  laws,  hold  these  degrees  of  injury  to 
the  person,  dander,  battery,  mainij  and  death  ;  and  if 
there  be  extraordinary  circnmstances  of  despite  and 
contumely,  as  in  case  of  libels,  and  bastinadoes,  and 
the  like,  this  conrt  taketh  them  in  hand^  and  punish- 
eth  them  exemplarily.  But  for  this  apprehension  of 
a  disgrace,  that  a  fillip  to  the  person  should  be  a 
mortal  womid  to  the  reputation,  it  were  good  that  men 
did  hearken  unto  the  saying  of  Consalvo,  the  great 
and  famous  commander,  that  was  wont  to  say,  a  gen- 
tleman's honour  should  be  de  tela  crassiore,  of  a  good 
strong  warp  or  web,  that  every  little  thing  should  not 
catch  in  it ;  when  as  now  it  seems  they  are  but  of 
cobweb-lawn^  or  such  light  stuff,  which  certainly  is 
weakness,  and  not  true  greatness  of  mind,  but  Hie 
a  sick  man's  body,  that  is  so  tender  that  it  feels  every 
thing.  And  so  much  in  maintenance  and  demon- 
stration of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

For  the  capacity  of  this  court,  I  take  this  to  be  a 
ground  InfaUible  :  that  wheresoever  an  offence  is  ca- 
pital, or  matter  of  felony,  though  it  be  not  acted, 
there  the  combination  or  practice  tending  to  thai 
offence  is  punishable  in  this  court  as  a  high  misde- 
meanor. So  practice  to  impoison,  though  it  took  no 
effect ;  waylaying  to  murder,  though  it  took  no  effect, 
and  the  like ;  have  been  adjudged  heinous  mi^e- 
meanors  punishable  in  this  court.  Nay,  inception* 
and  preparations  in  inferior  crimes,  that  are  not  capital, 
as  suborning  and  preparing  of  witnesses  that  were 
never  deposed,  or  deposed  nothing  material,  have  hke^ 
wise  been  censured  in  this  court,  as  appeareth  by  the 
decree  in  Ganion's  case. 

Why  then,  the  major  proposition  being  such,  the 
minor  cannot  be  denied  :  for  every  appointment  of 
the  field  is  but  combination  and  plotting  of  murder ; 
let  them  gild  it  how  they  list,  they  shall  never  hiTC 
fairer  terms  of  me  in  place  of  justice.  Then  the  con- 
clusion loUoweth,  that  it  is  a  case  fit  for  the  censure 
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^f  the  court.     And  of  this  there  be  precedents  in  the 
very  point  of  challenge* 

It  was  the  case  of  Wharton,  plaintiff  against  Ellekar 
and  Acklam  defendants,  where  Acklam  being  a 
follower  of  Ellekar  s,  was  censured  for  carrying  a 
challenge  fifom  Ellekar  to  Wharton,  though  the  chal- 
lenge was  not  put  in  writing,  but  delivered  only  by 
word  of  message  ;  and  there  are  words  in  the  decree, 
that  such  challenges  are  to  the  subversion  of  govern- 
rinent. 

These  things  are  weU  known,  and  therefore  I 
needed  not  so  much  to  have  insisted  upon  them,  but 
Ahat  in  this  case  I  would  be  thought  not  to  innovate 
^y  thing  of  my  own  head,  but  to  follow  the  former 
;.precedents  of  the  court,  though  I  mean  to  do  it  more 
ihroughly,  because  the  time  requires  it  more. 
*  Therefore  now  to  come  to  that  which  coneemeth 
any  part  ;  I  say,  that  by  the  favour  of  the  King  and 
the  court,  I  will  prosecute  in  this  court  in  the  cases 
•following. 

If  any  man  shall  appoint  the  field,  though  the  fight 
be  not  acted  or  performed. 

If  any  man  shall  send  any  challenge  in  writing,  or 
any  message  of  challenge. 

If  any  man  carry  or  deliver  any  writing  or  message 
f  of  challenge. 

If  any  man  shall  accept  or  return  a  challenge. 

If  any  man  shall  accept  to  be  a  second  in  a  chal- 
lenge of  either  side, 

If  any  man  shall  depart  the  realm,  with  intention 
and  agreement  to  perform  the  fight  beyond  the  seas^ 

If  any  man  shall  revive  a  quarrel  by  any  scandalous 
»  bruits  or  writings,  contrary  to  a  former  proclamation 
published  by  Ms  filajesty  in  that  behalf. 

Nay,  I  hear  there  be  some  counsel  learned  of  duels, 
that  tell  young  men  when  they  are  before-hand,  and 
when  they  are  otherwise,  and  thereby  incense  and  in- 
cite them  to  the  duel,  and  make  an  art  of  it ;  I  hope 
I  shall  meet  with  some  of  thera  too :  and  I  am  sure, 
my  lords,  this  course  of  preventing  duels,  in  nipping 
them  in  the  bud,  is  fuller  of  clemency  and  piovldjeiUQe 
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thao  the  suffering  them  to  go  on,  and  hanging  men 
with  tfaeii  wounds  bleeding,  as  they  did  in  France. 

To  conclnde,  I  have  some  petitions  to  make  first  to 
your  lordship,  my  lord  chancellor,  that  in  case  1  be 
advertised  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond  the  sea  to 
fightj  I  may  have  granted  his  Majesty's  writ  of  Ne 
eseat  regnum  to  stop  him,  for  this  giant  bestrideth 
the  sea,  and  I  would  take  and  snare  him  by  the  foot 
on  this  side ;  for  the  combination  and  plotting  is  on 
this  side,  though  it  should  be  acted  beyond  sea.  And 
your  lordship  said  notably  the  last  time  I  made  a  mo- 
tion in  this  business,  that  a  man  may  be  as  well  fur 
de  se  asfelo  de  se^  if  he  steal  out  of  the  realm  for  a 
bad  purpose  ;  as  for  the  satisfying  of  the  words  of  the 
vnrit,  no  man  will  doubt  but  he  doth  machinari  con- 
tra coronanh  as  the  words  of  the  writ  be,  that  seeketh 
to  murder  a  subject ;  for  that  is  ever  contra  coromm 
et  digniiatem.  I  have  also  a  suit  to  your  IcH^dsbips 
all  in  general,  that  for  justice  sake,  and  for  true  ho* 
nour's  sake,  honour  of  religion,  law,  and  the  King  our 
master^  against  this  fond  and  false  disguise  or  puppetry 
of  honour,  I  may  in  my  prosecution,  which,  it  is  like 
enough,  may  sometimes  stir  coals,  which  I  esteem  BOt 
for  my  particular,  but  as  it  may  hinder  the  good  ser- 
vice, I  may,  I  say,  be  countenanced  and  assisted  fiom 
your  lordships.  Lastly^  I  have  a  petition  to  the  nobles 
and  gentlemen  of  England,  that  they  would  learn  to 
esteem  themselves  at  a  just  price.  Non  has  quumtim 
munm  in  usus^  their  blood  is  not  to  be  spUt  like  water 
or  a  vile  thing ;  therefore  that  they  would  rest  p^- 
suaded  there  c^mot  be  a  form  of  honour,  except  it 
be  upon  a  worthy  matter.  But  for  this,  ipsi  viderint, 
I  am  resolved.  And  thus  much  for  the  general,  now 
to  the  present  case. 


VA     1    Jkl  •'Vl*   /• 
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of  the  ExchequeTm 


This  day  was  heard  and  debated  at  large  the  several 
tters  of  mfonnations  here  exliibited  by  Sir  Francis 
2011,  knight,  his  Majesty's  attomey-generalj  the  one 
inst  William  Priest,  gentleman,  for  writing  and 
ding  a  letter  of  challenge,  together  with  a  stick, 
Lch  should  be  the  length  of  the  weapon  :  and  the 
er  against  Richard  Wright,  esquire,  for  carrying 
I  delivering  the  said  letter  and  stick  unto  the  party 
liengcdj  and  for  other  contemptuous  and  insolent 
laviour  used  before  the  Justices  of  the  peace  in 
Ty  at  their  sessions,  before  whom  he  was  con  vented. 
on  the  opening  of  which  cause,  his  Highnesses  said 
>mey-gena'al  did  first  give  his  reason  to  the  court, 
fy  in  a  case  which  he  intended  should  be  a  leading 
J  for  the  repressing  of  so  great  a  mischief  in  the 
imonwealth,  and  concerning  an  offence  which  reigfl- 
chiefly  amongst  persons  of  honour  and  quality,  he 
uld  begin  with  a  cause  wMoli  had  pas^A  \)€^^wa 
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SO  mean  persons  as  the  defendants  seemed  to  be; 
which  he  said  was  done,  because  he  found  this  cause 
ready  published :  and  in  so  growing  an  evil,  he  thought 
good  to  lose  no  time  i  w  hereunto  he  added,  that  it 
was  not  amiss  sometimes  to  heat  the  dog  before  the 
Hon  ;  saying  farther,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  some 
motive  for  persons  of  high  birth  and  countenance  to 
leave  it,  when  they  saw  it  was  taken  up  by  base  and 
mechanical  fcllow^s ;  but  concluded,  that  he  resolved 
to  proceed  without  respect  of  persons  for  the  time  to 
come,  and  for  the  present  to  supply  the  meanness  of 
this  particular  case  by  insisting  the  longer  upon  the 
general  point. 

Wlierein  he  did  first  express  unto  the  court  at  large 
the  greatness  and  dangerous  consequence  of  this  pre^ 
sumptuous  offence,  which  extorted  revenge  out  of  the 
magistrate's  hands,  and  gave  boldness  to  private  men 
to  be  lawgivers  to  themselves  ;  the  rather  because  it 
is  an  offence  that  doth  justify  itself  against  the  law, 
and  plainly  gives  the  law  an  affiront ;  describing  abo 
the  miserable  effect  which  it  draweth  upon  private  fifc- 
milies,  by  cutting  off  young  men,  otherwise  of  good 
hope ;  and  chiefly  the  loss  of  the  King  and  the  common- 
wealth, by  the  casting  away  of  much  good  blood,  which, 
being  spent  in  the  field  upon  occasion  of  service,  were 
able  to  continue  the  reno^vn  which  this  kingdom  hath 
obtained  in  all  ages  of  being  esteemed  victorious. 

Secondly,  his  Majesty's  said  attorney-general  did 
discourse  touching  the  causes  and  remedies  of  this  mis- 
chief that  prevailed  so  in  these  times  ;  shewing  the 
ground  thereof  to  be  a  false  and  erroneous  imaginatioo 
of  honour  and  credit,  according  to  the  term  whidi  was 
given  to  those  duels  by  a  former  proclamation  of  his 
Majesty's,  which  called  them  bewitching  duels,  for 
that  it  was  no  better  than  a  kind  of  sorcery,  which 
enclianteth  the  spirits  of  young  men,  which  bear  great 
minds,  with  a  shew  of  honour  in  that  which  is  no 
honour  indeed :  being  against  religion,  law,  moral  vir- 
tue, and  against  the  precedents  and  examples  of  the 
best  times  and  valiantest  nations  of  the  world ;  which 
though  the^  eitc^Hed  fot  \irowess  and  military  rirtir 


in  a  public  quarrel,  yet  knew  not  what  these  privatii 
duels  meant ;  saying  farther,  that  there  was  tcxi  miuh 
way  and  countenance  given  unto  these  tlueLs»  by  the 

(course  that  is  held  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
compounding  of  quarrels,  who  use  to  stand  too  punc- 
tually upon  conceits  of  satisfactions  and  dii^tinctions, 
what  is  befbrc-band,  and  what  behind-hand,  wliidi  do 
hut  feed  the  humour :  adding  likewise,  that  it  was  no 
fortitude  to  shew  valour  in  a  quarrel,  except  tliere 
were  a  just  and  worthy  ground  of  the  quarrel ;  but 
that  it  was  weakness  to  set  a  man's  life  at  so  mean  a 
rate  as  to  bestow  it  upon  trifling  occasions,  wbieh 
ought  to  be  rather  offered  up  and  sacriliccd  to  liii- 
nourable  services,  public  merits,  good  causes,  atid  no- 
ble adventures.  And  as  concerning  the  remedies,  he 
concluded,  that  the  only  way  was,  that  the  state  would 
declare  a  constant  and  settled  resolution  to  master 
and  put  down  this  presumption  in  private  men,  of 
whatsoever  degree,  of  righting  their  own  wrongs,  and 
this  to  do  at  once  ;  for  that  then  every  particular  man 
would  think  himself  acquitted  in  his  reputation,  when 
that  he  shall  see  that  the  state  takes  his  honour  into 
their  own  hands,  and  standeth  between  him  and  any 
■  interest  or  prejudice,  which  he  might  receive  in  hit 
I  reputation  for  obeying :  whereunto  he  ailded  likewise^ 
that  the  wisest  and  mildest  way  to  mpprais  tbeie  dudi 
was  rather  to  punish  in  this  court  all  the  dcti  of  pre* 
paration^  whidi  did  in  any  mm  tend  to  the  duehf^  m 
this  of  challenges  and  the  like,  and  m  to  prevent  the 
capital  punishment,  and  to  vex  the  root  in  the  bimodbei^ 
than  to  mffer  them  to  nm  cm  to  the  eMcnCioil^  ittd 
then  to  punish  them  espttally  after  the  mesiier  ef 
France:  wheie  of  late  tiflics  mdoBes  of  met  q«ft* 
lity  that  had  killed  others  hi  doei  nweeamed  to  the 

»  gibbet  with  their  woudi  Uwimg,  krt  m 
desth  fibonld  keep  thea  Ami  the  ( 
Thndlr,  Hif  ^fajertv'ettidalteraer-MWEiJ  did*  bf 
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between  aii  insidious  and  foul  murder,  and  the  killing 
a  man  upon  challenge  and  fair  terms,  as  they  call  it 
The  other,  for  that  the  law  hath  not  provided  suflSdent 
punishment  and  reparation  for  contumely  of  words^ 
as  the  lye,  and  the  like ;  wherein  his  Majesty's  said 
attorney-general  did  shew,  by  many  weighty  argumenU 
and  examples,  that  the  law  of  England  did  consent 
with  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  nations  in  both 
those  points,  and  that  this  distinction  in  murder  be* 
tween  foul  and  fair,  and  this  grounding  of  mortal 
quarrels  upon  uncivil  and  reproachftJ  words,  or  the 
like  disgraces,  was  never  authorised  by  any  law  or 
ancient  examples  ;  but  it  is  a  late  vanity  crept  in  from 
the  practice  of  the  French,  who  themselves  since  have 
been  so  weary  of  it,  as  they  have  been  forced  to  put 
it  down  with  all  severity. 

Fourthly,  His  Majestj^s  said  attomey-general  did 
prove  unto  the  court  by  rules  of  law  and  precedents, 
that  this  court  hath  capacity  to  punish  sending  and 
accepting  of  challenges,  though  they  were  never  acted 
nor  executed  ;  taking  for  a  ground  infallible,  that 
wheresoever  an  offence  is  capital  or  matter  of  felony, 
if  it  be  acted  and  performed,  there  the  conspiracy, 
combination,  or  practice  tending  to  the  same  offence^ 
is  punishable  as  a  high  misdemeanor,  although  they 
never  were  performed.  And  therefore,  that  practice 
to  impoison,  though  it  took  no  effect,  and  the  like, 
have  been  punished  in  this  court ;  and  cited  the  pre- 
cedent in  Gamon's  case,  wherein  a  crime  of  a  much  in* 
ferior  nature,  the  snbomiug  and  preparing  of  witnessed; 
though  they  never  were  deposed,  or  deposed  nothing 
material,  was  censured  in  this  court :  whereupon  he 
concluded,  that  for  as  much  as  every  appointment  of 
the  field  is  in  law  but  a  combination  of  plotting  of  a 
murder,  howsoever  men  might  gild  it ;  that  therefore 
it  was  a  case  fit  for  the  censure  of  this  court :  and 
therein  he  vouched  a  precedent  in  the  very  point,  that 
in  a  case  between  Wharton  plaintiff,  and  £llekar  and 
Acklam  defendants  j  Acklam  being  a  follower  of  El- 
lekar,  had  earned  a  challenge  unto  lYharton  ;  and  al- 
though it  were  b^  vjoiA  o£  mouth,  and  not  hy  wiiti^gf 
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it  was  severely  censuretl  by  the  court  ;  the  decree 
ing  words  that  such  challenges  do  tend  to  the  snb- 
rersioii  of  government.     And  therefore  his  Majesty's 
Bttoniey  willed  the  standers-by  to  take  notice  that  it 
(W^as  no  innovation  that  he  brought  in,  but  a  proceeding 
Hccording  to  former  precedent's  of  the  court,  although 
Ike  purposed  to  follow  it  more  thoroughly  than  had 
been  done  ever  heretofore,  because  the  times  did  more 
tond  more  require  it.  Lastly>  his  Majesty's  said  attoruey- 
peneral  did  declare  and  publish  to  the  court  in  several 
l&ticles,  his  purpose  and  resolution  in  what  cases  he 
idid  intend  to  prosecute  offences  of  that  nature  in  this 
fcourt ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  any  man  shall  appoint  the 
-field,  although  the  fight  be  not  acted  or  performed  j  if 
mny  man  shall  send  any  challenge  in  writing  or  mes- 
^Bage  of  challenge  ;  if  any  man  shall  carry  or  deliver 
jsmy  writing  or  message  of  challenge ;  if  any  man  shall 
•accept  or  return  a  chiiUenge  ;  if  any  man  shall  accept 
to  be  a  second  in  a  challenge  of  either  part  j  if  any 
•man  shall  depart  the  realm  with  intention  and  agree* 
TOent  to  perform  the  fight  beyond  the  seas  ;  if  any  man 
BhaU  revive  a  quarrel  by  any  scandalous  bruits  or  vmt- 
ings  contrary  to  a  former  proclamation,  pubUshed  by 
his  Majesty  in  that  behalf;  that  in  all  these  cases  his 
Majesty^s  attorney-general,  in  discharge  of  his  duty, 
by  the  favour  and  assistance  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
court,  would  bring  the  offenders,  of  what  state  or  de- 
gree soever,  to  the  justice  of  this  court,  leaving  the 
lords  commissioners  martial  to  the  more  exact  reme- 
dies :  adding  farther,  that  he  heard  there  were  certain 
counsel  learned  of  duels,  that  tell  young  men  when 
they  are  before-hand,  and  when  theyare  otherwise,  and 
did  incense  and  incite  them  to  the  duel,  and  made  an 
art  of  it ;  who  likewise  should  not  be  forgotten.    And 
so  concluded  with  two  petitions,  the  one  in  particular 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  that  in  case  advertisement  were 
given  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond  the  seas  to 
fight,  there  might  be  granted  his  Majesty*s  writ  of  Ne 
eseat  regnum  against  him ;  and  the  other  to  the  lords 
in  general,  that  he  might  be  assisted  and  countenance 
in  this  service. 
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After  which  opening  and  declaration  of  the  general 
cause,  his  Majesty's  said  attorney  did  proceed  to  act 
forth  the  proofs  of  this  particular  challenge  and  offence 
now  in  haud,  and  brought  to  the  judgment  and  cen- 
sure of  this  honourable  court;  whereupon  it  appeared 
to  this  honourable  court  by  the  confession  of  the 
said  defendant  Priest  himselt^  that  he  having  received 
some  wrong  and  disgrace  at  the  hands  of  one  Hutchest, 
did  thereupon,  in  revenge  thereof,  write  a  letter  to 
the  said  Hutchest,  containing  a  challenge  to  fight  with 
him  at  sitigle  rapierj  which  letter  the  said  Priest  did 
deliver  to  the  said  defendant  Wright,  together  with 
a  stick  containing  the  length  of  the  rapier,  wherewitli 
the  said  Priest  meant  to  perform  the  fight.  Where- 
upon the  said  Wright  did  deliver  the  said  letter  to  the 
said  Hutchest,  and  did  read  the  same  unto  him ;  and 
after  the  reading  thereof^  did  also  deliver  to  the  said 
Hutchest  the  said  stick,  saying,  that  the  same  was  the 
length  of  the  weapon  mentioned  in  the  said  letter. 
But  the  said  Hutchest,  dutifully  respecting  the  preser- 
vation of  his  Majesty's  peace,  did  refuse  the  said  chal- 
lenge, whereby  no  farther  mischief  did  ensue  thereupon 

This  honourable  court,  and  all  the  honourable  pre- 
sence this  day  sitting,  upon  grave  and  mature  deJite- 
ration,  pondering  the  quality  of  these  offences,  they 
generally  approved  the  speech  and  obsei^vations  of  his 
Majesty's  said  attorney-general,  and  highly  commended 
his  great  care  and  good  service  in  bringing  a  cause  of 
this  nature  to  pubUc  punishment  and  example,  and 
in  professing  a  constant  purpose  to  go  on  in  the  like 
course  with  others  :  letting  him  know,  that  he  might 
expect  from  the  court  all  concurrence  and  assistance 
in  so  good  a  work.  And  thereupon  the  coinrt  did  by 
their  several  opinions  and  sentences  declare  how  much 
it  imported  the  peace  and  prosperous  estate  of  his 
Majesty  and  his  kingdom  to  nip  this  practice  and  of- 
fence of  duels  in  the  head,  which  now  did  overspretd 
and  grow  universal,  even  among  mean  persons,  aai 
was  not  only  entertained  in  practice  and  custom,  but 
was  framed  into  a  kind  of  art  and  precepts  :  so  thA 
according  to  the  saving  of  the  Script\ixe>  mischief  n 
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imagined  like  a  law.  And  the  court  with  one  consent 
ilid  declare  their  ophiious :  That  by  the  aBcient  law 
of  the  land,  all  inceptions,  preparations  and  combina- 
tions to  execute  unlawful  acts,  thougli  they  never  be 
performed,  as  they  be  not  to  be  punished  capitally, 
except  it  be  in  case  of  treason,  and  some  other  parti- 
cular cases  of  statute  law ;  so  yet  they  are  punishable 
as  misdemeanors  and  contempts ;  and  that  this  court 
was  proper  for  offences  of  sucli  nature ;  especially  in 
this  case,  where  the  bravery  and  insolency  of  the  times 
are  such  as  the  ordinary  magistrates  and  justices  that 
are  trusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  are 
not  able  to  master  and  repress  those  offences,  which 
were  by  the  court  at  large  set  forth,  to  be  not  only 
against  the  law  of  God,  to  whom,  and  his  substitutes, 
all  revenge  belongeth,  as  part  of  his  prerogative,  but 
also  against  the  oath  and  duty  of  every  subject  unto 
bis  Majesty,  for  that  the  subject  doth  swear  unto  him 
by  the  ancient  law  allegiance  of  life  and  member ; 
whereby  it  is  plainly  inferred,  that  the  subject  hath 
no  disposing  power  over  himself  of  life  and  member 
to  be  spent  or  ventured  according  to  his  own  passions 
and  fancies,  insomuch  as  the  very  practice  of  chivalry 
in  justs  and  touraays,  which  are  but  images  of  mar- 
tial actions,  appear  by  ancient  precedents  not  to  be 
lawful  without  the  King's  licence  obtained.  The  court 
also  noted,  that  these  private  duels  or  combats  were 
of  another  nature  from  the  combats  which  have  been 
allowed  by  the  law  as  well  of  this  land  as  of  other 
nations  for  the  trial  of  rights  or  appeals.  For  that 
those  combats  receive  direction  and  authority  from  the 
law ;  whereas  these  contrariwise  spring  only  from  the 
unbridled  humours  of  private  men.  And  as  for  the 
pretence  of  honour,  the  court  much  misUking  the  con- 
fusion of  degrees  which  is  grown  of  late*  every  man 
assuming  unto  himself  the  terra  and  attribute  of  ho- 
nour, did  utterly  reject  and  condemn  the  opinion  that 
the  private  duel,  in  any  person  whatsoever,  had  any 
grounds  of  honour ;  as  well  because  nothing  can  be 
honourable  that  is  not  lawful,  and  that  it  is  no  mag- 
nanimity or  greatness  of  mind,  but  a  swelling  and 
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tumour  of  the  mind,  where  there  faileth  a  right  and 
souud  judgeieiit ;  as  also  for  that  it  was  rather  justly 
to  be  esteemed  a  weakness,  and  a  conscience  of  small 
value  in  a  man's  self  to  be  dejected  so  with  a  word 
or  trifling  disgrace,  as  to  tliink  there  is  no  re-cure  of 
it»  but  by  the  hazard  of  life :  whereas  true  honour  in 
persons  that  know  their  owti  worth  is  not  of  any  sudi 
brittle  substance,  but  of  a  more  strong  conipositioD* 
And  finally,  the  court  sliewing  a  firm  and  settled  reso- 
lution to  proceed  with  all  severity  against  these  duek 
gave  warning  to  all  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
that  they  should  not  expect  the  like  connivance  or 
toleration  as  formerly  have  been,  but  that  justice  should 
have  a  full  passage  without  protection  or  interruption* 
Adding,  that  after  a  strait  inoibition^  whosoever  should 
attempt  a  challenge  or  combat,  in  case  where  the 
other  party  was  restrained  to  answer  hini,  as  now  all 
good  subjects  are,  did  by  their  own  principles  receive 
the  dishonour  and  disgrace  upon  himself. 

And  for  the  present  cause,  the  court  hath  orderd, 
adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the  said  William  Priest 
and  Richard  Wright  be  committed  to  the  prison  iif 
the  Fleets  a^^d  the  said  Priest  to  pay  five  hundsed 
pounds,  and  the  said  Wright  five  hundred  marks^  far 
their  several  fines  to  his  Majesty's  use.  And  to  the 
end^  that  some  more  public  example  may  be  mack 
hereof  amongst  his  Majesty^s  people*  the  court  tuitb 
further  ordered  and  decreed,  that  the  said  Priest  and 
Wright  shall  at  the  next  assizes,  to  be  holden  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  publickly,  in  face  of  the  court,  the 
judges  sitting,  acknowledge  their  high  contempt  and 
offence  against  God,  his  Majesty,  and  his  laws,  and 
shew  themselves  penitent  for  the  same* 

Moreover,  the  wisdom  of  this  high  and  honourable 
court  thought  it  meet  and  necessary  that  all  sorts  of 
bis  Majesty*s  subjects  should  understand  and  take  no^ 
tiee  of  that  which  hath  been  said  and  handled  this  day 
touching  this  matter,  as  well  by  his  Highnesses  attor- 
ney-general, as  by  the  lords  judges,  touching  the  law 
in  such  cases.  And  therefore  the  court  hath  enjoined 
Mr.  Attorney  to  have  special  care  to  the  peiuujigof 
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this  decree,  for  tha  setting  fortli  in  the  same  siimma* 
lily  the  matters  and  reasons,  which  have  been  opened 
and  delivered  by  the  conrt  touching  the  same ;  and 
nevertheless  also  at  some  time  convenient  to  publish 
the  particulars  of  his  speech  and  declamtion,  as  very 
meet  and  worthy  to  be  remembered  and  made  known 
unto  the  worldj  as  these  times  are.  And  this  decree, 
being  in  such  sort  carefiilly  drawn  and  penned,  the 
whole  court  thought  it  meet,  and  so  have  ordered  and 
decreed,  that  the  same  he  not  only  read  and  published 
at  the  next  assizes  for  Surry  at  such  time  as  the  said 
Priest  and  Wright  are  to  acknowledge  their  offences 
as  aforesaid ;  but  that  the  same  be  likewise  published 
and  made  known  in  all  shires  of  this  kingdom.  And 
to  that  end  the  justices  of  assize  are  required  by  this 
honourable  court  to  cause  this  decree  to  be  solemnly 
read  and  published  in  all  the  places  and  sittings  of 
their  several  circuits,  and  in  the  greatest  assembly ; 
to  the  end,  that  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  may  take 
knowledge  and  understand  the  opinion  of  this  honour- 
able court  in  this  case,  and  in  what  measure  his  Ma- 
jesty and  this  honourable  court  purposeth  to  punish 
guch  as  shall  fall  into  the  like  contempt  and  offences 
hereafter-  Lastly,  this  honourable  court  much  ap- 
proving that  which  the  right  honourable  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  knight.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  did  now 
deliver  touching  the  law  in  this  case  of  duels,  hath 
enjoined  his  lordship  to  report  the  same  in  prints  as  he 
hath  formerly  done  divers  other  eases,  that  such  as 
understand  not  the  law  in  that  behalf,  and  all  others, 
may  better  direct  themselves,  and  prevent  the  danger 
thereof  hereafter. 
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CHARGE 

OF 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

THB  king's  ATTOaNEY- general, 
AGAINST 

WILLIAM  TALBOT, 

A   COUNSELLOR   AT  LAW,  OF  IRELAND, 

Upon  an  Infonnatioii  in  the  SUi^Chamber  On  tema,  for  a  writing  ooder  hb 

.    Hand,  whereby  the  said  William  Talbut  being  demanded.  Whether  the  Doc- 

blne  of  Suarez,  toucliing  deposing  and  killing  of  Kings  ezcommnnicatoil, 

were'tme  or -no?  he  answered.  That  he  referred  himself  unto  that  wbioh  the 

Catholic  Roman  Chorch  ahoald  detennine  thereof. 

UUmo  die  tvmkii  HiUarii,  undmmo  Jaoobi  Btgii, 


MY   LORDS, 

I  BROUGHT  before  you  the  first  sitting  of  this  term 
the  cause  of  duels;  but  now  this  hist  sitting  I  shall 
bring  before  yon  a  cause  concerning  the  greatest  dud 
which  is  in  the  Christian  world,  the  duel  and  oonflict 
between  the  lawful  authority  of  sovereign  Kii^ 
which  is  Grod's  ordinance  for  the  comfort  of  hunum 
society,  and  the  swelling  pride  and  usurpation  of  the 
see  of  Rome  in  temporalibus,  tending  altogether  to 
anarchy  and  confusion.  Wherein  if  this  pretence  in 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  by  cartels  to  make  sovereign 
princes  as  the  banditti,  and  to  proscribe  their  lives, 
and  to  expose  their  kingdoms  to  prey ;  if  these  pre- 
tences, I  say,  and  all  persons  that  submit  themselves 
to  that  part  of  the  Pope's  power  in  the  least  d^ree, 
be  not  by  all  possible  severity  repressed  and  punished, 
the  state  of  Christian  Kings  will  be  no  other  than 
the  ancient  tormeut  described  by  the  poets  in  the  hell 
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of  the  heathen  ;  a  man  sitting  richly  robed,  solemnly 
attended,  delicious  fare,  etc,  with  a  sword  hanging 
over  his  head,  hanging  hy  a  small  thread,  ready  every 
moment  to  be  cut  down  by  an  accursing  and  accursed 
hand.  Surely  I  had  thought  they  had  been  the  pre- 
rogatives of  God  alone,  and  of  his  secret  judgments: 
"  Solvam  cingtda  regum,"  '*  I  will  loosen  the  girdles  of 
Kings;"  or  again,  "  He  poureth  contempt  upon 
princes ;  **  or,  **  I  will  give  a  King  in  my  wrath,  and 
take  him  away  again  in  my  displeasure ; "  and  the 
like :  but  if  these  be  the  claims  of  a  mortal  man, 
certainly  they  are  but  the  mysteries  of  that  person 
which  **  exalts  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God," 
"  supra  omne  quod  dicitur  I>eus,"  Note  it  well,  not 
above  God,  though  that  in  a  sense  be  true,  but 
**  above  aU  that  is  caUed  God;*'  that  is,  lawful  Kings 
and  magistrates. 

But,  my  lords,  in  this  duel  I  find  this  Talbot,  that 
is  now  before  you,  but  a  coward ;  for  he  hath  given 
ground,  he  hath  gone  backward  and  forward ;  hut  in 
such  a  fashion,  and  with  such  interchange  of  repenting 
and  relapsing,  aa  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  doth  exte- 
nuate or  aggravate  his  offence.  If  he  shall  more 
publicly  in  the  face  of  the  court  fall  and  settle  upon  a 
right  mind,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it ;  and  he  that  would 
be  agmnst  the  King's  mercy,  I  would  he  might  need 
the  Kings  mercy:  but  nevertheless  the  cobrt  will 
proceed  by  rules  of  justice.  f 

The  offence  therefore  wherewith  I  charge  jthis  Tal- 
bot, prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  this  in  brief  and  in  effect ; 
That  he  hath  maintained,  and  main taineth, under  his 
liand»  a  power  in  the  Pope  for  deposing  an^/murdering  / 
of  Kings,  In  what  sort  he  doth  this,  w|ien  I  come 
to  the  proper  and  particular  charge,  I  will  deliver  it 
in  his  own  words  without  pressing  or  straining. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  particular  charge  of  this 
man,  I  cannot  proceed  so  coldly ;  but  I  must  express 
unto  your  lordships  the  extreme  and  imminent  danger 
wherein  our  dear  and  dread  Sovereign  is,  and  in  him 
we  all ;  nay,  all  Princes  of  both  religions,  for  it  is  a 
.cause,  do  stand  at  this  day,  by  the  s^re^dasi^ 
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and  inforcxiig  of  this  furious  and  pernicious  opinion  of 
the  pope's  temporal  power :  which  though  the  modest 
sort  would  hlancb  with  the  distinction  of  "  iu  ordinc 
ad  spiritnalia,"  yet  that  is  but  an  elusion ;  for  he  that 
maketh  the  distinction,  will  also  make  the  case.  Thii 
peril,  though  it  be  in  itself  notorious,  yet  because 
there  is  a  kind  of  duhaess,  and  almost  a  lethargy  in 
this  age,  give  mc  leave  to  set  before  you  two  glasses, 
such  as  certainly  the  like  never  met  in  one  age ;  the 
glass  of  France,  and  the  glass  of  England.  In  that 
of  France  the  tragedies  acted  and  executed  in  im 
immediate  Kings ;  in  the  glass  of  England,  the  same, 
or  more  horrible,  attempted  likewise  in  a  Queen  and 
King  immediate,  but  ending  in  a  happy  deliverance 
111  France,  Henry  IH.  in  the  face  of  his  army,  befone 
the  walls  of  Paris,  stabbed  by  a  wretched  Jac»bine 
frier.  Henry  IV.  a  prince  that  the  French  do  sum«iW 
the  Great,  one  that  had  been  a  saviour  and  redeerae 
of  his  country  from  infinite  calamities,  and  a  restorer 
of  that  monarchy  to  the  ancient  state  and  splendour^ 
and  a  prince  almost  heroical,  except  it  be  in  tlie  point 
of  revolt  from  religion,  at  a  time  when  he  was  as  it 
were  to  mount  on  horseback  for  the  commanding  of 
the  greatest  forces  that  of  long  time  had  been  levied 
in  France,  this  King  likewise  stillettoed  by  a  raacsl 
votary,  which  had  been  enchanted  and  conjured  fiv 
the  purpose. 

In  England,  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  blessed  meniory,i 
Queen  comparable  and  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest 
Kings,  oftentimes  attempted  by  like  votaries,  Som- 
mervile,  Parry,  Savage,  and  others,  but  still  protected 
by  the  watchman  that  slumbereth  not.  Again,  oui 
excellent  sovereign  King  James,  the  sweetness  and 
clemency  of  whose  nature  were  enough  to  quench 
and  mortify  all  malignity,  and  a  King  shielded  and 
supported  by  posterity ;  yet  this  King  in  the  chaii  of 
Majesty,  his  vine  and  olive  branches  aI>out  him,  at- 
tended by  his  nobles  and  thurd  estate  in  parUamcirt; 
ready  in  the  twmkling  of  an  eye,  as  if  it  had  beaii 
particular  dooms^day,  to  have  been  brought  to  asbeii 
dispersed  to  the  four  winds.     I  noted  the  last  day, 
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my  lord  cMef  jiisrioe,  when  he  spake  of  this  powder 
treason,  he  laboured  for  words ;  though  they  came 
from  him  with  great  efficacy,  yet  he  truly  confessed, 
and  so  must  all  meiij  that  that  treason  is  above  the 
charge  and  report  of  any  words  whatsoever. 

Now,  my  lords^  I  cannot  let  pass^  but  in  these 
glasses  which  I  spake  of,  besides  the  facts  themselves 
and  danger,  to  shew  you  two  things;  the  one,  the 
ways  of  Gk}d  Almighty,  which  turneth  the  sword  of 
Home  upon  the  Kings  that  are  the  vassals  of  Rome, 
and  over  them  gives  it  power ;  but  protecteth  those 
Kings  which  have  not  accepted  the  yoke  of  his  ty- 
ranny, from  the  effects  of  his  malice :  the  other,  that, 
as  I  said  at  first,  this  is  a  common  cause  of  Princes ; 
it  involveth  Kings  of  both  religions ;  and  therefore 
his  Majesty  did  most  worthily  and  prudently  ring  out 
the  alami-bell,  to  awake  all  other  Princes  to  think  of 
it  seriously,  and  in  time.  But  this  is  a  miserable  case 
the  while,  that  these  Roman  soldiers  do  either  thrust 
the  spear  into  the  sides  of  Grod's  anointed,  or  at  least 
they  crown  them  with  thorns ;  that  is,  piercing  and 
^cking  cares  and  fears,  tliat  they  can  never  be  quiet 
or  secure  of  their  lives  or  states.  And  as  this  peril  is 
common  to  Princes  of  both  religions,  so  Princes  of 
both  religions  have  been  likewise  equally  sensible  of 
every  injury  that  touched  their  temporals, 

Thuanus  reports  in  his  story,  that  when  the  realm 
of  France  was  interdicted  by  the  violent  proceedings 
of  Pope  Julius  the  second,  the  King,  otherwise  not^ 
for  a  moderate  Prince,  caused  coins  of  gold  to  be 
stamped  with  his  own  image,  and  this  superscription, 
**  Perdam  nomen  Babylonis  e  terra "  Of  which 
Thuanus  saith^  himself  nad  seen  divers  pieces  thereof. 
So  as  this  catholic  King  was  so  much  incensed  at  that 
time,  in  respect  of  the  Pope's  xisiu^ation,  as  he  did 
apply  Babylon  to  Rome.  Charles  the  fifth,  emperor, 
who  was  accounted  one  of  the  Pope's  best  sons,  yet 
proceeded  in  matter  temporal  towards  Pope  Clement 
with  strange  rigour :  never  regarding  the  pontificahty, 
but  kept  him  prisoner  thirteen  months  in  a  pestilent 
prison :  and  was  hardly  dissuaded  by  his  coimcil  from 
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having  sent  him  captive  into  Spain ;  and  made  sport 
with  the  threats  of  Frosberg  the  German,  who  wore 
a  silk  rope  under  his  cassodi,  which  he  would  shew  in 
all  companies;  telling  them  that  he  carried  it  to 
strangle  the  Pope  with  his  own  hands*  As  for  Philip 
the  fair,  it  is  the  ordinary  example,  how  he  brought 
Pope  Boniface  the  eighth  to  an  ignomiuions  end, 
dying  mad  and  enraged;  and  how  he  stiled  bis  re» 
script  to  the  Pope's  bull,  whereby  he  challenged  his 
temporals,  **  Sciat  fatuitas  vestra,"  not  your  beatitude, 
but  your  stultitude ;  a  stile  worthy  to  be  continued 
in  the  like  cases ;  for  certainly  that  claini  is  mm 
folly  and  fury.  As  for  native  examples,  here  it  is  too 
long  a  field  to  enter  into  them.  Never  Kings  of  ajiy 
nation  kept  the  partition-wall  between  temporal  and 
spiritual  better  in  times  of  greatest  superstition :  I 
report  me  to  King  Kdward  L  that  set  up  so  many 
crosses,  and  yet  crossed  that  part  of  the  Pope's  juris- 
diction, no  man  more  strongly.  But  these  things  haye 
passed  better  pens  and  speeches :  here  I  end  them. 

But  now  to  come  to  the  particular  charge  of  this 
man,  I  must  inform  your  lordships  the  occasion  and 
nature  of  this  offence :  There  hath  been  published 
lately  to  the  world  a  work  of  Suarez,  a  Portuguese, 
a  Professor  iu  the  university  of  Coimbra,  a  confident 
and  daring  writer,  such  an  one  as  TuUy  describes  in 
derision;  *^  iiilid  tarn  verens,quam  ne  dubitare  aUqua 
de  re  videretur;*'  one  that  fears  nothing  but  this, 
lest  be  should  seem  to  doubt  of  any  thing.  A  fellow 
that  thinks  with  his  magistrality  and  goose-quill  to 
give  laws  and  menages  to  crowns  and  sceptres,  h 
tliis  man  s  writing  this  doctrine  of  deposing  or  mur- 
dering Kings  seems  to  come  to  a  higher  elevation 
than  heretofore;  and  it  is  more  arted  and  positived 
than  in  others.  For  iu  the  passages  which  your  lord- 
ships shall  hear  read  anon,  I  find  three  assertions 
which  run  not  in  the  vulgar  track,  but  are  such  as 
wherewith  mens  earsj  as  I  suppose,  are  not  mucfc 
acquainted ;  whereof  the  first  is,  That  the  Pope  hath 
a  superiority  over  Kings,  as  subjects,  to  deposes  the 
uo^  only  for  spiritual  crimes,  as  heresy  and 
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but  for  faults  of  a  temporal  nature ;  foragmncb  as  a 
tyrannical  governnieut  tendeth  ever  to  tbe  destruction 
of  souls.  So  by  this  position.  Kings  of  either  religion 
are  alike  comprehended,  and  none  exempted.  The 
second,  that  after  a  sentence  given  by  the  Pope,  this 
writer  hath  defined  of  a  series,  or  succession,  or  sub- 
stitution of  hangmen,  or  boun'eauj;^  to  he  sme,  l^t 
an  executioner  should  fail  For  he  saith,  That  when 
a  King  is  sentenced  by  the  Pope  to  deprivation  or 
death,  the  executioner,  who  is  first  in  place,  is  he  to 
whom  the  Pope  shall  commit  the  autnority,  which 
may  be  a  foreign  prince,  it  may  be  a  particular  subject, 
it  may  be  general  to  the  first  undertaker-  But  if 
there  be  no  direction  or  assignation  in  the  sentence 
special  nor  general,  then,  dejure^  it  appertains  to  the 
next  successor,  a  natural  and  pious  opinion  ;  for  com- 
monly they  are  sons,  or  brothers,  or  near  of  kin^  all  is 
one :  so  as  the  successor  be  apparent ;  and  also  that 
lie  be  a  catholic.  But  if  he  bo  doubtful,  or  that  he 
be  no  catholic,  then  it  devolves  to  the  commonalty  of 
the  kingdom  ;  so  as  he  w^ll  be  sure  to  have  it  done  by 
one  minister  or  other.  The  third  is,  he  distinguisheth 
of  two  kinds  of  tyrants,  a  tyrant  in  title,  and  a  tyrant 
in  regiment ;  the  tyrant  in  regiment  cannot  he  resisted 
or  killed  without  a  sentence  precedent  by  the  Pope  ; 
but  a  tyrant  in  title  may  be  killed  by  any  private  man 
whatsoever.  By  which  doctrine  he  hath  put  the 
judgment  of  King's  titles,  which  I  will  undertake  are 
never  so  clean  but  that  some  vain  quarrel  or  excep- 
tion may  be  made  unto  them,  upon  the  fancy  of  every 
private  man ;  and  also  couples  the  judgment  and 
execution  together,  that  he  may  judge  him  by  ablow^ 
without  any  other  sentence. 

Your  lordships  sec  what  monstrous  opinions  these 
arc,  and  how  both  these  beasts,  the  beast  with  seven 
heads,  and  the  beast  with  many  heads.  Pope  and  peo- 
ple, are  at  once  let  in,  and  set  upon  the  sacred  persons 
of  Kings. 

Now  to  go  on  with  the  narrative ;  there  was  dh 
extract  made  of  certain  sentences  and  portions  of  this 
book,  being  of  this  nature  that  I  have  set  forth,  b^  a 
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great  prelate  and  counsellor,  upon  a  just  occdsi(m ; 
and  there  being  some  hollowncss  and  hesitation  in 
these  matters,  wherein  it  is  a  thing  impious  to  doubt, 
discovered  and  perceived  in  Talbot ;  he  was  asked  his 
opinion  concerning  these  assertions,  in  the  presence 
of  the  best ;  and  afterwards  they  were  delivered  to 
him,  that  upon  advice,  and  sedato  ammo,  he  might 
declare  himself.  Whereupon,  under  his  hand»  he 
subscribes  thus ; 

'  May  it  please  your  hooourable  good  lordships :  Coti- 
cerning  this  doctrine  of  Suarez,  I  do  not  perceive,  by  wbt 
I  have  read  in  this  book,  that  the  same  doth  concern  mnttet 
of  faith  J  the  controversy  growing  upon  exposition  of  Scrip- 
tures and  councils,  wherein  being  ignorant  and  not  studid, 
I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  judge;  but  I  do  submit  mj 
opinion  therein  to  the  judgment  of  the  catholic  Romai) 
church,  Bs  in  all  other  points  concerning  faith  I  do.  And 
for  matter  concerning  my  loyalty,  I  do  acknowledge  mj 
Sovereign  h'ege  Lord  King  James^  to  be  lawful  and 
nndoubted  King  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland;  and  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  U> 
his  Highness  during  my  life. 

y  WIIXIAM   TALBOT. 

My  lords,  upon  these  words'!  conceive  Talbot  hath 
committed  a  great  offence,  and  such  a  one,  as  if  he 
had  entered  into  a  voluntary  and  maHcious  pnblicatioo 
of  the  like  writing,  it  would  have  been  too  great  aa 
offence  for  the  capacity  of  this  court.  But  because 
it  grew  by  a  question  asked  by  a  council  of  estalc^ 
and  so  rather  seemeth,  in  a  favourable  construction,  iA 
proceed  from  a  kind  of  submission  to  answer,  thw 
from  any  malicious  or  insolent  will ;  it  was  fit,  accord- 
ing to  the  clemency  of  these  times,  to  proceed  in  diis 
manner  before  your  lordships :  and  yet  let  the  heawt 
take  these  things  right ;  for  certainly,  if  a  man  beie- 
quired  by  the  council  to  deliver  his  opinion  whether 
King  James  be  King  or  no  ?  and  he  deUver  his  opinion 
that  he  is  not,  this  is  high  treasons  but  I  do  not  say  that 
these  words  amount  to  that ;  and  therefore  let  me 
open  them  truly  to  your  lordships,  and  therein  open 
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the  understancUiig  of  the  offender  himself,  how 
x  they  reach. 

My  lords,  a  man's  allegiance  must  be  independent 
d  certain,  and  not  dependent  and  conditional.  Eli- 
beth  Barton  that  was  called  the  holy  maid  of  Kent, 
ed,  that  if  King  Henry  VIII.  did  not  take  Ca- 
arine  of  Spain  again  to  his  wife  within  a  twelve- 
inonth,  he  should  be  no  King:  and  this  waa  treason, 
^or  though  this  act  be  contingent  and  future,  yet  the 
eparing  of  the  treason  is  present. 
And  in  like  manner,  if  a  man  should  voluntarily 
lublish  or  maintain,  that  whensoever  a  bull  of  depri- 
vation shall  come  forth  against  the  King,  that  from 
henceforth  he  is  no  longer  King  ;  this  is  of  like  na- 
ture.    But  with  this  I  do  not  charge  you  neither ;  but 
Ijlliis  is  the  true  latitude  of  your  words.  That  if  the 
Moctrine  touching  the  killing  of  Kings  be  matter  of 
faith,  then  you  submit  yourself  to  the  judgment  of 
the  catholic  Roman  church:  so  as  now,  to  do  you 
right,  your  allegiance  doth  not  depend  simply  upon  a 
sentence  of  the  Pope's  deprivation  against  the  King  ; 
pmt  upon  another  point  also,  if  these  doctrines  be  al- 
■teady,  or  shall  be  declared  to  be  matter  of  faith.    But, 
my  lords,  there  is  little  won  in  this :  there  may  be 
some  difference  to  the  guilt  of  the  party,  but  there  is 
little  to  the  danger  of  the  King,     For  the  same  Pope 
of  Rome  may,  with  the  same  breath,  declare  both. 
So  as  still,  upon   the  matter,  the  King  is  made  but 
tenant  at  mil  of  his  life  and  kingdoms  j  and  the  alle- 
giance of  his  subjects  is  pinned  upon  the  Pope*s  acts. 
And  certainly,  it  is  time  to  stop  the  current  of  this 
opinion  of  acknowledgement  of  the  Pope's  power  in 
iemporaiibus ;  or  else  it  vrill  sap  and  supplant  the 
seat  of  Kings.     And  let  it  not  be  mistaken,  that  Mr. 
Talbot's  offence  should  be  no  more  than  the  refusing 
the  oath  of  allegiance.     For  it  is  one  thing  to  be  si- 
lent, and  another  thing  to  affirm.     As  for  the  point  of 
matter  of  faith,  or  not  of  faith^  to  tell  your  lordships 
plain,  it  would  astonish  a  man  to  see  the  gulf  of  this 
implied  belief     Is  nothing  excepted  from  it  ?     If  a 
man  should  ask  Mr,  Talbot,  Whether  he  do  oondemji 
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murder^  or  adultery,  or  rape,  or  the  doctrine  of  Mip 
hornet,  or  of  Arius,  instead  of  Suarez  ?  Must  the 
answer  be  with  this  exception,  that  if  the  qnestion 
concern  matter  of  faith,  as  no  question  it  doth,  for 
the  moral  law  is  matter  of  faith,  that  therein  he  will 
submit  himself  to  what  the  church  shall  determine? 
And,  no  doubt,  the  murder  of  princes  is  more  than 
simple  miu'der.  But  to  conclude,  Talbot,  I  will  da 
you  this  right,  and  I  will  not  be  reserved  in  this,  bat 
to  declare  that,  that  is  true ;  that  you  came  afterwards 
to  a  better  nnind ;  wherein  if  you  had  been  constant, 
the  King,  out  of  his  great  goodness,  was  resolved  not 
to  have  proceeded  with  you  in  coiu*se  of  justibe ;  Imt 
then  again  you  started  aside  like  a  broken  bow.  So 
that  by  your  variety  and  vacillation  you  lost  the  ac- 
ceptable time  of  the  first  grace,  which  was  not  to  hare 
convented  you, 

Nay,  1  will  go  farther  with  you  :  your  last  subnm- 
sion  I  conceive  to  be  satisfactory  and  complete ;  but 
then  it  was  too  late,  the  King's  honour  was  upon  it ; 
it  was  published  and  a  day  appointed  for  hearing ;  yet 
what  preparation  that  may  be  to  the  second  grace  rf 
pardon,  that  I  know  not :  but  I  know  my  lords,  out 
of  their  accustomed  favour,  will  admit  you  not  onljr 
to  your  defence  concerning  that  that  hath  been 
charged;  hut  to  extenuate  your  fault  by  any  subi!i]s< 
sion  that  now  God  shall  put  into  your  mind  to  mMJa^ 
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I.  SHALL  inform  you  ore  tenus^  against  this  gentle- 
man Mr.  I.  S.  a  gentleman,  as  it  seems  of  an  ancient 
house  and  name ;  but  for  the  present,  I  can  think  of 
Iwn  by  no  other  name,  than  the  name  of  a  great  of- 
^der.     The  nature  and  quality  of  his  offence  in 
mm,  is  this :  This  gentleman  hadi,  upon  advice,  not 
suddenly  by  his  pen,  nor  by  the  slip  of  his  tongue ; 
not  privately,  or  in  a  comer,  but  publicly,  as  it  were, 
to  the  face  of  the  King's  ministers  and  justices,  slan- 
dered and  traduced  the  King  our  sovereign,  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  parliament,  and  infinite  particulars  of 
liis  Majesty's  worthy  and  loving  subjects.     Nay,  the 
slander  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  may  seem  to  interest 
the  people  in  grief  and  discontent  against  the  state ; 
whence  might  have  ensued  matter  of  murmur  and 
sedition.     So  that  it  is  not  a  simple  slander,  but  a 
seditious  slander,  like  to  that  the  poet  speaketh  of — 
**  Calamosque  armare  veneno."  A  venomous  dart  that 
hath  both  iron  and  poison. 

To  open  to  your  lordships  the  true  state  of  this  of- 
fence, I  will  set  before  you,  first,  the  occasion  where- 
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upon  Mr<  I.  S-  wrought:  then  the  offence  itself  in  bis 
own  words:  and  lastly,  the  points  of  his  charge. 

My  lords*  you  may  rememher  that  there  was  the 
last  parliament  an  expectation  to  have  had  the  Kidj 
supplied  with  treasure,  although  the  event  faild 
Herein  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  give  opinion  of  an 
house  of  parliament,  but  I  will  give  testimony  of  truth 
in  all  places.  I  served  in  the  lower  house,  and  I 
observed  somewhat.  This  I  do  affirm,  that  I  ner^ 
could  perceive  but  that  there  was  in  that  house  a  ge* 
ncral  disposition  to  give,  and  give  largely.  Tht 
clocks  in  the  house  perchance  might  differ;  some  went 
too  fast,  some  went  too  slow ;  but  the  disjiosition  to 
give  was  general:  so  that  I  think  I  may  truly  sajr 
"  solo  tempore  lapsus  amor.** 

This  accident  happeDiug  thus  besides  expectatioOi 
it  stirred  up  and  awaked  in  divers  of  his  Majesty's 
worthy  servants  and  subjects  of  the  clergy,  the  n(fc 
lity,  the  court,  and  others  here  near  at  hand,  an  affec- 
tion loving  and  cheerful,  to  present  the  King  some 
with  plate,  some  with  money,  as  free-will  offerings, 
a  thing  that  God  Almighty  loves,  a  cheerful  gira: 
what  an  evil  eye  doth  I  know  not.  And,  my  lords, 
let  me  speak  it  plainly  unto  you :  God  forbid  anybody 
should  be  so  wretched  as  to  think  that  the  obligation 
of  love  and  duty,  from  the  subject  to  the  King,  should 
be  joint  and  not  several.  No,  my  lords,  it  is  both* 
The  subject  petitioneth  to  the  King  in  parliameot 
He  petitioneth  likewise  out  of  parliament.  The  King 
on  the  other  side  gives  graces  to  the  subject  in  par- 
liament :  he  gives  them  likewise,  and  poureth  them 
upon  his  people  out  of  pariiament ;  and  so  no  doubt 
the  subject  may  give  to  the  King  in  parliament,  iwd 
out  of  parliament.  It  is  true  the  parliament  is  inter* 
ctirsus  magnus,  the  great  intercourse  and  main  oir- 
rent  of  graces  and  donatives  from  the  King  to  die 
people,  from  the  people  to  the  King :  but  parli^ — ^^^ 
are  held  but  at  certain  times;  whereas  the  p 
are  always  open  for  particulars ;  even  as  you  seegmf 
rivers  have  their  tides,  but  particular  springs  awl 
fountains  run  continually. 
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To  proceed  therefore  :  As  the  occasion,  which  was 
the  failing  of  supply  hy  parliament,  did  awake  the  love 
and  henevolence  of  those  that  were  at  hand  to  give ; 
ft  so  it  was  apprehended  and  thought  fit  by  my  lords  of 
■i;he  council  to  make  a  proof  whether  the  occasion  and 
example  both,  woidd  not  awake  those  in  the  country 
of  the  better  sort  to  follow.  Whereupon,  their  lord- 
ships devised  and  directed  letters  unto  the  sheriffs  and 
justices,  which  declared  what  was  done  here  above, 
and  wished  that  the  country  might  be  moved,  espe- 

tcially  men  of  value. 
Now,  my  lords,  I  beseech  you  give  me  favour  and 
attention  to  set  forth  and  observe  unto  you  five  points: 
I  will  number  them,  because  other  men  may  note 
them  ;  and  I  will  but  touch  them,  because  they  shall 
not  be  drowned  or  lost  in  discourse,  which  I  hold 
worthy  the  observation,  for  the  honour  of  the  state  and 
confusion  of  slanderers ;  whereby  it  will  appear  most 
evidently  what  care  was  taken,  that  that  which  was 
then  done  might  not  have  the  effect,  no  nor  the  shew, 
no  nor  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  tax ;  and  that  it 
was  so  far  from  breeding  or  bringing  in  any  iU  pre- 
cedent or  example,  as  contrariwise  it  is  a  corrective 
that  doth  correct  and  allay  the  harshness  and  danger 

r  former  examples. 
The  first  is,  that  what  was  done  was  done  imme- 
diately after  such  a  parliament^  as  made  general  pro- 
fession to  give,  and  was  interniptcd  by  accident:  so  as 
you  may  truly  and  justly  esteem  it,  "tamquam  post- 
iiuma  proles  parliamenti/'  as  an  after-child  of  the 
parliament,  and  in  pursuit,  in  some  small  measure, 
of  the  firm  intent  of  a  parliament  past  You  may 
take  it  also,  if  you  will,  as  an  advance  or  provisional 
help  until  a  future  parliament;  or  as  a  gratification 
simply  without  any  relation  to  a  parliament;  you 
can  no  ways  take  it  amiss. 

The  second  is,  that  it  wrought  upon  example,  as  a 
thing  not  devised  or  projected,  or  required  ;  no  nor  so 
much  as  recommended,  until  many  that  were  never 
moved  nor  dealt  with,  ex  mera  motu^  had  freely  and 
frankly  sent  in  their  presents.  So  that  the  letters  were 
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rather  like  letters  of  news,  what  was  done  at  London, 
than  otherwise :  and  we  know  "  exempla  ducunt,  non 
trahunt:"  examples  they  do  but  lead,  they  do  not 
draw  nor  drive. 

The  third  is,  that  it  was  not  done  by  commission  under 
the  great  seal;  a  thing  warranted  by  a  miiltitude  of 
precedents,  both  ancient,  and  of  late  time,  as  you  shall 
hear  anon,  and  no  doubt  warranted  by  law  :  so  that 
the  comniissions  be  of  that  stile  and  tenour,  as  that 
they  be  to  move  and  not  to  levy :  hut  this  was  doot 
by  letters  of  the  council,  and  no  liigher  hand  or  forra. 

The  fourth  is,  that  these  letters  had  no  manner  of 
shew  of  any  binding  act  of  state:  for  they  contain  not 
any  special  frame  or  direction  how  the  business  shaaU 
be  managed ;  but  were  written  as  upon  trust,  leaving 
the  matter  wholly  to  the  industry  and  confidence  of 
those  in  the  country ;  so  that  it  was  an  absque  cm- 
puio  ;  such  a  form  of  letters  as  no  man  coula  fitly  be 
called  to  account  upon. 

The  fifth  and  last  point  is,  that  the  whole  carriage 
of  the  business  had  no  circumstance  compulsory.  There 
was  no  proportion  or  rate  set  down,  not  so  much  asbjr 
way  of  a  wish;  there  w^as  no  menace  of  any  that  should 
deny;  no  reproof  of  any  that  did  deny  ;  no  certifVinp 
of  the  names  of  any  that  had  denied.  Indeed,  if  men 
could  not  content  themselves  to  deny,  but  that  they 
must  censure  and  inveigh,  nor  to  excuse  theniselvei 
but  they  must  accuse  the  state,  that  is  another  case. 
But  I  say,  for  denying,  no  man  was  apprehended,  oo 
nor  noted.  So  that  I  verily  think,  that  there  is  noae 
so  subtle  a  disputer  in  the  controversy  of  liberum  or- 
biirtum  that  can  with  all  his  distinctions  fasten  or 
carp  upon  the  act,  but  that  there  was  free-will  in  it. 

I  conchide  therefore,  my  lords,  that  this  was  a  tnie 
and  pure  benevolence  ;  not  an  imposition  called  a  bfr 
nevolence ;  which  the  statute  speaks  of;  as  you  shill 
hear  by  one  of  my  fellows.  There  is  a  great  diflPerence, 
I  tell  you,  though  Pilate  would  not  see  it,  between 
"  Rex  Judaeorum"  and  *'  se  dicens  Regem  Jud^eonuo.** 
And  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  benevalence 
and  an  exaction  called  a  benevolence,  which  the  duke 
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of  Buckingham  speaks  of  in  his  oration  to  the  eity; 
and  defineth  it  to  be  not  what  the  subject  of  his  good- 
will would  give,  but  what  the  King  of  his  good<-will 
would  take.  But  this,  I  say,  was  a  benevolence 
wherein  every  man  had  a  prince's  perogative,  a  nega- 
tive voice ;  and  this  word  cvcusez  mojfy  was  a  jdea 
peremptory.  And  therefore  I  do  wonder  how  Mr.  I. 
S.  could  foul  or  trouble  so  dear  a  fountain ;  certainly 
it  was  but  his  own  bitterness  and  unsound  humours. 

Now  to  the  particular  charge:  Amongst  other 
countries,  these  letters  of  the  lords  came  to  the  justices 
of  D — sUre,  who  signified  the  contents  thereof,  and 
gave  directions  and  appointments  for  meetings  con- 
cerning the  business,  to  several  towns  and  plaods 
within  that  county :  and  amongst  the  rest,  notice  was 
^ven  unto  the  town  of  A.  The  mayor  of  A  conceiv- 
ing that  this  Mr.  L  S.  being  a  iprincipal  person,  and  a  - 
dweller  in  that  town,  was  a  man  likely  to  give  both 
mtfney  and  good  example,  dealt  with  him  to  know  his 
mind :  he  intending,  as  it  seems,  to  play  prizes,  would 
give  no  answ^  to  the  mayor  in  private,  but  would 
take  time.  The  next  day  then  being  an  appointment 
of  the  justices  to  meet,  he  takes  occasion,  or  pretends 
occasion  to  be  absent,  because  he  woidd  bring  his  pa- 
pers upon  the  stage:  and  thereupon  takes  pen- in 
hand,  and  instead  of  excusing  himself,  sits  down  and 
contriveth  a  seditious  and  libellous  accusation  against 
the  King  and  state,  which  your  lordships  shall  now 
hear,  and  sends  it  to  the  mayor :  and  withal,  because 
the  feather  of  his  quill  might  fly  abroad,  he  gives  au- 
thority to  the  mayor  to  impart  it  to  the  justices,  if  he 
so  thought  good.  And  now,  my  lords,  because  I  will 
not  mii^take  or  mis-repeat,  you  shall  hear  the  seditious 
libel  in  the  proper  terms  and  words  thereof. 
[Here  the  papers  were  read.] 

My  lords,  I  know  this  paper  offends  your  ears  much, 
and  the  ears  of  any  good  subject ;  and  sorry  I  am  that 
the  times  should  produce  offences  of  this  nature  :  but 
ance  they  do,  I  would  be  more  sorry  they  should  be 
passed  without  severe  punishment :  "  Noti  liaiViXfc  fe^R.- 
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tum>''  as  the  verse  says,  altered  a  little,  **  aut  si  tra- 
datis»  facti  qiioqoe  tradite  poenara/'  If  any  man  have 
a  mind  to  discourse  of  the  fact>  let  him  likewise  di^ 
course  of  the  punishment  of  the  fact. 

In  this  writing,  my  lords,  there  appears  a  monster 
with  four  heads,  of  the  progeny  of  him  that  is  the 
father  of  lyes,  and  takes  his  name  from  slander. 

The  first  is  a  wicked  and  seditious  slander;  or,  if  I 
shall  use  the  Scripture  phrase,  a  blaspheming  of  the 
King  himself;  setting  him  forth  for  a  Prince  perjured 
in  the  great  and  solemn  oath  of  his  coronation,  which 
is  as  it  were  the  knot  of  the  diadem ;  a  Prince  that 
should  he  a  violator  and  infiinger  of  the  liberties,  laws, 
and  customs  of  the  kingdom ;  a  mark  for  an  Henry 
the  Fourth  ;  a  match  for  a  Richard  the  Second. 

The  second  is  a  slander  and  falsification^  and  wrest- 
ing of  the  law  of  the  land  gross  and  palpable :  it  is 
tndy  said  by  a  civilian,  "  Tortura  legum  pcssima,'' 
the  torture  of  laws  is  worse  than  the  torture  of  men. 

The  third  is  a  slander  and  false  charge  of  the  par- 
liament, that  they  had  denied  to  give  to  the  King :  a 
point  of  notorious  untruth. 

And  the  last  is  a  slander  and  taunting  of  an  infiDite 
number  of  the  King's  loving  subjects,  that  have  given 
towards  this  benevolence  and  free  contribution  ;  charg- 
ing them  as  accessary  and  co-adjutors  to  the  Kiog"^ 
perjirry.  Nay.,  you  leave  us  not  there,  but  you  taie 
upon  you  a  pontifical  habit,  and  couple  your  slandei 
witli  a  curse ;  but  thanks  be  to  God  we  have  learned 
sufficiently  out  of  the  Scripture,  that  **  as  the  biid 
flies  away,  so  the  causeless  curse  shall  not  come." 

For  the  first  of  these,  which  concerns  the  King,  J 
have  taken  to  myself  the  opening  and  aggravatioo 
thereof;  the  other  three  I  have  distributed  to  my 
fellows. 

My  lords,  I  cannot  but  enter  into  this  part  witli 
some  wonder  and  astonishment,  how  it  should  come 
into  the  heart  of  a  subject  of  England  to  vapoiur  forth 
such  a  wicked  and  venomous  slander  against  the  Kijig. 
whose  goodness  and  grace  is  comparable,  if  not  ifl- 
comparable,  wnlo  aw^  ^i  \\a^  Kings  his  progenitois. 
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This  therefore  gives  me  a  just  and  necessary  occasion 
to  do  two  things :  The  one,  to  make  some  representa- 
tion of  his  Majesty ;  such  as  truly  he  is  fomid  to  be  in 
his  government,  which  Mr*  L  S*  chargeth  with  isola- 
tion of  laws  and  liberties :  The  other,  to  search  and 
open  the  depth  of  Mr,  I.  S*  his  offence.  Both  w  hich 
I  will  do  briefly ;  because  the  one,  I  cannot  express 
sufficiently ;  and  the  other,  I  will  not  press  too  far. 

My  lords,  I  mean  to  make  no  panegyric  or  lauda^ 
tive ;  the  King  delights  not  in  it,  neither  am  I  fit  for 
it :  but  if  it  were  but  a  counsellor  or  nobleman,  whose 
name  had  suffered,  and  were  to  receive  some  kind  of 
reparation  in  this  high  court,  I  would  do  him  that 
duty  as  not  to  pass  his  merits  and  just  attributes,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  limited  with  the  present  case,  in 
silence  :  for  it  is  fit  to  bum  incense  where  evil  odours 
have  been  cast  and  raised.  Is  it  so  that  King  James 
shall  be  said  to  be  a  violator  of  the  liberties,  laws,  and 
customs  of  his  kingdoms?  Or  is  he  not  rather  a  noble 
and  constant  protector  and  conservator  of  them  all  ?  I 
conceive  this  consisteth  in  maintaining  religion  and  the 
true  Church ;  in  maintaining  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
which  is  the  subject's  birth-right;  in  temperate  use  of 
the  prerogative;  in  due  and  free  administration  of 
justice,  and  conservation  of  the  peace  of  the  land. 

For  religion,  we  must  ever  acknowledgCj  in  the  first 
place*  that  we  have  a  King  that  is  the  principal  con* 
servator  of  true  rehgion  through  the  Christian  world. 
He  hath  maintained  it  not  only  with  sceptre  and  sword, 
but  likewise  by  his  pen  ;  wherein  also  he  is  potent. 

He  hath  awaked  and  re-authorized  the  w  hole  pary 
of  the  reformed  rehgion  throughout  Europe ;  whicli 
through  the  insolcncy  and  divers  artifices  and  inchant- 
ments  of  the  adverse  part,  was  grown  a  little  dull  and 
dejected:  He  hath  summoned  the  firatemity  of  Kings 
to  enfranchise  themselves  from  the  usurpation  of  the 
Sec  of  Rome :  He  hath  made  himself  a  mark  of  con- 
tradiction for  it. 

Neither  can  I  omit,  when  I  speak  of  religion,  to 
remember  that  excellent  act  of  his  Majesty,  which 
though  it  were  done  in  a  foreign  country,  >je\,  <X\<& 
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Church  of  God  is  one,  and  the  contagion  of  these 
^        things  will  soon  pass  seas  and  lands  :  I  mean,  in  his 
~  constant  and  holy  proceeding  against  the  heretic  Vor- 

stius,  whom,  being  ready  to  enter  into  the  chair,  and 
there  to  have  authorized  one  of  the  most  pestilent  and 
heathenish  heresies  that  ever  was  begun,  his  Majesty 
by  his  constant  opposition  dismounted  and  pulled 
down.  And  I  am  persuaded  there  sits  in  this  court 
one  whom  God  doth  the  rather  bless  for  being  his 
Majesty's  instrument  in  that  service. 

1  cannot  remember  religion  and  the  Chnrch,  but  I 
must  think  of  the  seed-plots  of  tlie  same,  which  arc 
the  universities.  His  Blajesty,  as  for  learning  amongst 
KingSj  he  is  incomparable  in  his  person  ;  so  likewise 
hath  he  been  in  his  government  a  benign  or  benevo- 
lent planet  towards  learning ;  by  whose  influence 
those  nurseries  and  gardens  of  learning,  the  univer- 
sitiess  were  never  more  in  flower  nor  fruit. 

For  the  maintaining  of  the  laws,  which  is  the  hedge 
and  fence  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  I  may  truly 
affirm  it  was  never  in  better  repair*  He  doth  concur 
with  the  votes  of  the  nobles  ;  '^'Nolumus  leges  Angli© 
mutare."  He  is  an  enemy  of  innovation.  Neither  doth 
the  universality  of  his  own  knowledge  carry  him  to 
neglect  or  pass  over  the  very  forms  of  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Neither  was  there  ever  King,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  did  consult  so  oft  with  his  judges,  as  my  lords 
that  sit  here  know  well  The  judges  are  a  kind  of 
council  of  the  King's  by  oath  and  ancient  institution; 
but  he  useth  them  so  indeed :  he  confers  regularly  with 
them  upon  their  returns  from  their  visitations  and  cir- 
cuits :  he  gives  them  liberty,  both  to  inform  him,  and 
to  debate  matters  with  him ;  and  in  the  fall  and  con- 
clusion commonly  relies  on  their  opinions. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  prerogative,  it  runs  within  the 
ancient  channels  and  banks :  some  things  that  were 
conceived  to  be  in  some  proclamations,  commissions, 
and  patents,  as  overflowsj  have  been  by  his  wisdom 
and  care  reduced;  whereby*  no  doubt,  the  main 
channel  of  his  prerogative  is  so  much  the  stronger* 
For  evermore  o^etfto^^  ^q  \\\vc\-  \.W  d:\aunel. 
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As  for  administration  of  justice  between  party  and 
party,  I  pray  obscrv^e  tbese  points.  There  is  no  news 
of  great  seal  or  signet  that  flies  abroad  for  counte- 
nance or  delay  of  causes  ;  protections  rai'ely  granted, 
and  only  upon  great  ground,  or  by  consent.  My 
lords  here  of  the  coxmcil  and  the  King  himself  med- 
dle not,  as  hath  been  used  in  former  times,  with 
matters  of  memu  and  tuum^  except  they  have  appa- 
rent mixture  with  matters  of  estate,  but  leave  them 
to  the  King's  courts  of  law  or  equity.  And  for  mer- 
cy and  grace,  without  which  there  is  no  standing 
before  justice,  we  see,  the  King  now  hath  reigned 
twelve  years  in  his  white  robe,  without  almost  any 
aspersion  of  the  crimson  dye  of  blood.  There  sits 
my  lord  Hobart,  that  served  attorney  seven  years.  I 
served  with  him.  We  were  so  happy,  as  there 
passed  not  through  oiu:  hands  any  one  arraignment 
for  treason;  and  but  one  for  any  capital  offence, 
which  was  that  of  the  Lord  Sanquhar ;  the  noblest 
piece  of  justice,  one  of  them,  that  ever  came  forth  in 
any  King's  time. 

As  for  penal  laws,  which  lie  as  snares  upon  the 
subjects,  and  which  were  as  a  nemo  scit  to  King 
Henry  VIL  ;  it  yields  a  revenue  that  will  scarce  pay  for 
the  parchment  of  the  King's  records  at  Westminster. 

And  lastly  for  peace,  we  see  manifestly  his  Majesty 
bears  some  resemblance  of  that  great  name,  **  a  Prince 
of  Peace : "  he  hath  preserved  his  subjects  during  his 
reign  in  peace,  both  within  and  without.  For  the 
peace  with  states  abroad,  we  have  it  usque  ad  satie* 
tatem :  and  for  peace  in  the  lawyers  phrase,  which 
count  trespasses  J  and  forces,  and  riots,  to  be  conira 
pacem  ;  let  me  give  your  lordships  this  token  or  taste, 
that  this  court,  where  they  should  appear,  had  never 
less  to  do.  And  certainly  there  is  no  better  sign  of 
omnia  bene,  than  when  this  court  is  in  a  stilL 

But,  my  lords,  this  is  a  sea  of  matter:  and  there- 
fore I  must  give  it  over,  and  conclude,  that  there  was 
never  King  reigned  in  this  nation  that  chd  better  keep 
covenant  in  preserving  the  liberties  and  procuring  the 
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good  of  his  people :  so  that  I  must  needs  say  for  the 
subjects  of  England, 

O  fortiinatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint; 
as  no  doubt  tbey  do  both  know  and  acknowledge  it ; 
whatsoever  a  few  turbulent  discoursers  may,  throiigb 
the  lenity  of  the  time,  take  boldness  to  speak. 

And  as  for  this  particular,  touching  the  benevo- 
lence, wherein  JVIr.  L  S.  doth  assign  this  breach  of 
coveuant,  I  leave  it  to  others  to  tell  you  what  the  King 
may  do,  or  what  other  Kings  have  done ;  but  I  haw 
told  you  what  our  King  and  my  lords  have  done: 
whieh^  I  say  and  say  again,  is  so  far  from  introducing 
a  new  precedent,  as  it  doth  rather  correct,  and  molli- 
fy, and  qualify  former  precedents. 

Now,  Mr,  I,  S.  let  me  tell  you  your  fault  in  few 
words:  for  that  I  am  persuaded  you  sec  it  already, 
though  I  woo  no  man^s  repentance ;  but  I  shall,  u 
much  as  in  me  is,  cherish  it  where  I  find  it,  Yqui 
offence  hath  three  parts  knit  together : 

Your  slander, 

Your  menace,  and 

Your  comparison. 

For  your  slander,  it  is  no  less  than  that  the  King 
is  perjured  in  his  coronation  oath.  No  greater  offence 
than  perjury ;  no  greater  oath  than  that  of  a  corona- 
tion,    I  leave  it ;  it  is  too  great  to  aggravate. 

Your  menace,  that  if  there  were  a  Bullingbrokc, 
or  I  cannot  tell  what,  there  were  matter  for  him,  is  a 
very  seditious  passage.  You  know  well,  that  howso- 
ever Henry  the  Fourth's  act,  by  a  secret  providence 
of  God,  prevailed,  yet  it  was  but  an  usurpation  ;  and 
if  it  were  possible  for  such  a  one  to  be  this  day,  where- 
with it  seems  your  dreams  are  troubled,  I  do  not  doubts 
his  end  would  be  upon  the  block ;  and  that  he  wonid 
sooner  have  the  ravens  sit  upon  his  head  at  London 
bridge,  than  the  crown  at  Westminster.  And  it  is 
not  your  interlacing  of  your  **  God  forbid/'  that  will 
salve  these  seditious  speeches :  neither  could  it  be  a 
forewarning,  because  the  matter  was  past  and  not  I^ 
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vocable,  but  a  very  stirring  up  aud  incensing  of  the 
people.  If  I  should  say  to  you,  for  example,  '*  If  these 
"  times  were  like  some  former  times,  of  King  Henry 
**  VIII.  or  some  other  times,  which  God  forbid,  Mr. 
"  I.  S.  it  would  cost  you  your  life ;"  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  think  this  to  be  a  gentle  warning,  but  rather 
that  I  incensed  the  court  against  you. 

And  for  yoiu:  comparison  with  Richard  II.  I  see, 
you  follow  the  example  of  them  that  brought  him  upon 
the  stage,  and  into  print,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
a  most  prudent  and  admirable  Queen.  But  let  ine 
intreat  you,  that  when  you  will  speak  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth or  ICing  James,  you  would  compare  them  to 
King  Henry  VII.  or  King  Edward  I.  or  some  other 
parallels  to  which  they  are  alike.  And  this  I  would 
wish  both  you  and  all  to  take  heed  of,  how  you  speak 
seditious  matter  in  parables,  or  by  tropes  or  examples. 
There  is  a  thing  in  an  indictment  called  an  innuendo; 
you  must  beware  how  you  beckon  or  make  signs  upon 
the  King  in  a  dangerous  sense :  but  I  will  contain  my- 
self and  press  this  no  farther.  I  may  hold  you  for  tur- 
bulent or  presumptuous ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not  dis- 
loyal: you  are  graciously  and  mercifully  dealt  with. 
And  therefore  having  now  opened  to  my  lords,  and,  as 
I  think,  to  your  own  heart  and  conscience,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  your  offence,  which  concerns  the  King,  I 
leave  the  rert,  which  concerns  the  law,  parliament, 
and  the  subjects  that  have  given,  to  Mr.  S^eant  and 
Mr.  Sotidtor* 


It 


The  treason  wherewith  this  man  standeth  charg 
is  for  the  kind  and  nature  of  it  ancient,  as  aneicnt  J 
tliere  is  any  law  of  England ;  but  in  the  particular, 
late  and  upstart :  and  again,  in  the  manner  and  Iwld- 
ness  of  the  present  case,  new  and  almost  luibeard  of 
till  this  man.  Of  what  mind  he  is  now,  I  know  not; 
but  I  take  him  as  he  was,  and  as  he  standeth  chargdl 
For  high  treason  is  not  wTitten  in  ice  ;  that  when  the 
body  relenteth^  the  impression  should  go  away. 

In  this  cause  the  evidence  itself  will  spend  little 
time :  time  therefore  will  be  best  spent  in  opening 
fully  the  nature  of  this  treason,  with  the  circum- 
stances thereof;  because  the  example  is  more  thao 
the  man.  I  think  good  therefore  by  way  of  induce- 
ment and  declaration  in  this  cause  to  open  unto  the 
court,  jury  and  hearers,  five  things. 

The  first  is  the  clemency  of  the  King  ;  because  it 
is  news,  and  a  kind  of  raiity  to  have  a  proceeding  in 
this  place  upon  treason  :  and  perhaps  it  may  be  mar* 
velletl  by  some,  why  after  so  long  an  Intermission  it 
should  light  upon  this  fellow ;  being  a  person  but 
contemptible,  a  kind  of  venomous  fly,  and  a  hang-by 
of  the  seminaries. 

The  sucond  is,  the  nature  of  this  treason,  as  con- 
cerning the  facta  whicli,  of  all  kinds  of  compassing  the 
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Kiiig^s  death,  I  hold  to  be  the  most  perilous,  and  an 
much  difiFcriiig  from  other  conspiracies,  as  the  lifting 
np  of  a  thousand  hands  against  the  ICing,  like  the  giant 
Briareus,  differs  from  lifting  up  one  or  a  few  hands. 

The  third  point  that  I  will  speak  unto  is  the  doctrine 
or  opinion,  which  is  the  ground  of  this  treason;  where- 
in I  will  not  argue  or  speak  like  a  divine  or  scholar, 
but  as  a  man  bred  in  a  civil  life ;  and  to  speak  plainly, 
I  hold  the  opinion  to  be  such  that  deserveth  rather 
detestation  than  contestation. 

The  fourth  point  is  the  degree  of  this  man's  offence, 
which  is  more  presumptuous  than  I  have  know^  any 
other  to  have  fallen  into  in  this  kind,  and  hath  a 
greater  overflow  of  malice  and  treason. 

And  fifthly,  I  will  remove  somewhat  that  may  seem 
to  qualify  and  extenuate  this  man's  offence ;  in  that  he 
hath  not  affirmed  simply  that  it  is  lawfid  to  kill  the 
King,  but  conditionally  ;  that  if  the  King  be  excom- 
municate, it  is  lawful  to  kill  him :  which  maketh  little 
difference  either  in  law  or  peril. 

For  the  King's  clemency,  I  have  said  it  of  late  upon 
a  good  occasion,  and  I  still  speak  it  with  comfort ;  I 
have  now  served  his  Majesty's  solicitor  and  attorney 
eight  years  and  better ;  yet  this  is  tlie  first  time  that 
ever  I  gave  in  evidence  against  a  traitor  at  this  bar  or 
any  other,  There  hath  not  wanted  matter  in  that  party 
of  the  subjects  whence  this  kind  of  offence  floweth,  to 
irritate  the  King :  he  hath  been  irritatal  by  the  powder 
of  treason,  which  might  have  turned  judgment  into 
fury.  He  hath  been  irritated  by  wicked  and  monstrous 
libels  ;  irritated  by  a  general  insoleucy  and  presump- 
tion in  the  Papists  throughout  the  land ;  and  yet  I 
see  his  JMajesty  keepeth  Caisar's  rule:  "  Nil  malo,  quam 
cos  esse  similes  sui,  et  mei,"  He  leaveth  them  to  be 
like  themselves ;  and  he  remaineth  like  himselfj  and 
striveth  to  overcome  evU  with  goodness,  A  strange 
thing,  bloody  opinions,  blootly  doctrines,  bloody  ex- 
amples, and  yet  the  government  still  imstained  with 
blood.  As  for  this  Owen  that  is  brought  in  question, 
though  his  person  be  in  his  condition  contemptible ; 
yet  we  see  by  miserable  examples,  that  these  wtctAilui's. 
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which  are  but  the  scum  of  the  earth,  have  been  ablt 
to  stir  earthquakes  by  murdering  princes ;  and  if  it 
were  in  case  of  contagion,  as  this  is  a  contagion  of  tbe 
heart  and  soul,  a  rascal  may  bring  in  a  plague  into 
the  city  as  well  as  a  great  man:  so  it  is  not  the  person, 
but  the  matter  that  is  to  be  considered. 

For  the  treason  itself,  which  is  the  second  point,  ray 
desire  is  to  open  it  in  the  depth  thereof,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible; but  it  is  bottomless:  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
that  this  treason  in  the  nature  of  it  was  old.  It  is  not 
of  the  treasons  whereof  it  may  be  said,  from  the  be- 
ginning it  was  not  so.  You  are  indicted,  Owen,  not 
upon  any  statute  made  against  the  Pope's  supremacy, 
or  other  matters,  that  have  reference  to  religion ;  but 
merely  upon  that  law  which  was  born  with  the  king- 
dom, and  was  law  even  in  superstitious  times,  when 
the  Pope  was  received.  The  compassing  and  imagin- 
ing of  the  King's  death  was  treason.  The  statute  of 
25  Edw.  Ill,  which  was  but  declaratory,  begins  with 
this  article  as  the  capital  of  capitals  in  treason,  and  of  2JI 
others  the  most  odious  and  the  most  perilous :  and  so 
the  civil  law  saith/*Conjurationes  omnium  proditionuni 
odiosissimas  et  peniiciosissimse.'*  Against  hostile  inva- 
sions and  the  adherence  of  subjects  to  enemies,  Kings 
can  arm.  Rebellions  must  go  over  the  bodies  of  many 
good  subjects  before  they  can  hurt  the  King ;  but  con- 
spiracies against  the  persons  of  Kings  are  like  thimder- 
bolts  that  strike  upon  the  sudden  hardly  to  be  avoided. 
"Major  met  us  a  singulis,"  saith  he,  *'  quam  ab  univer- 
sis,"  There  is  no  preparation  against  them  :  and  that 
preparation  which  may  be  of  guard  or  custody,  is  a  per- 
petual misery.  And  therefore  they  that  have  written  of 
the  privileges  of  ambassadors  and  of  the  amplitude  d 
safe-conducts  have  defined,  that  if  an  ambassador  or 
a  man  that  comcth  in  upon  the  highest  safe-conducts, 
do  practise  matter  of  sedition  in  a  state,  yet  by  the  law 
of  nations  he  ought  to  be  remanded  ;  but  if  he  con- 
spire against  the  life  of  a  prince  by  violence  or  poisoHt 
he  is  to  be  justiced:  "Quia  odium  est  omni  privilegia 
majus."  Nay,  even  amongst  enemies,  and  in  the  most 
deadly  wars,  ^et  tLe\  eilVde^v.  i:,Qi\^^iracy  and 
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nation  of  princes  hath  been  accounted  villainous  and 
execrable. 

The  manners  of  conspiring  and  compassing   the 
King's  death  are  many :  but  it  is  most  apparent,  that 
I  amongst  all  the  rest  this  surmounteth.  Firsts  because 
■  it  is  grounded  upon  pretenced  religion ;  which  is  a 
trumpet  that  inflameth  the  heart  and  powers  of  a  man 
with  daring  and  resolution  more  than  any  thing  else. 
Secondly,  it  is  the  hardest  to  be  avoided ;  for  when  a 
particular  conspiracy  is  plotted  or  attempted  against  a 
King  by  some  one  or  some  few  conspirators,  it  meets 
with  a  number  of  impediments.  Commonly  he  that  hath 
the  head  to  devise  it,  hath  not  the  heart  to  undertake 
it :  and  the  person  that  is  used,  sometimes  faileth  in 
courage ;  sometimes  faileth  in  opportunity ;  sometimes 
is  touched  with  remorse.  But  to  publish  and  maintain, 
that  it  may  be  lawful  for  any  man  living  to  attempt  the 
life  of  a  King,  this  doctrine  is  a  venbmouJ^TOp;  or,  as 
a  legion  of  malign  spirits,  or  an  universal  temptation, 
doth  enter  at  once  into  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  any 
way  prepared,  or  of  any  predisposition  to  be  traitors ; 
so  that  whatsoever  faileth  iu  any  one,  is  supplied  in 
many.     If  one  man  faint,  another  will  dare:  if  one 
man  hath  not  the  opportunity,  another  hath ;  if  one 
man  relent,  another  will  be  desperate.     And  thirdly, 
particular   conspiracies   have  their  periods   of  time, 
within  which  if  they  be  not  taken,  they  vanish ;  but 
this  is  endless,  and  importeth  perpetuity  of  springing 
conspiracies.     And  so  much  concerning  the  nature  of 
-    the  fact. 

I        For  the  third  point,  which  is  the  doctrine;  that  upon 
"    an  excommunication  of  the  Pope,  with  sentence  of 
deposing,  a  King  by  any  son  of  Adam  may  be  slaugh- 
tered ;  antl  that  it  is  justice  and  no  murder ;  and  that 
their  subjects  are  absolved  of  their  allegiance,  and  the 
Kings  themselves  exposed  to  spoil  and  prey.     I  said 
before,  that  I   would  not  argue  the  subtlety  of  the 
question  ;  it  is  rather  to  be  spoken  to  by  way  of  accu- 
_     sation  of  the  opinion  as  impious,  than  by  way  of  dis- 
I    pute  of  it  as  doubtfiU*  Nay,  I  say,  it  deserveth  rather 
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of  either  religion  for  the  extirpating  and  razing  of  tlie 
opinion,  and  the  authors  thereof,  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  than  the  stile  of  pen  or  speech.  Therefore  in 
this  kind  I  will  speak  to  it  a  few  words,  and  not  other- 
wise. Nay,  I  protest,  if  I  were  a  Papist  I  should  say 
as  much :  nay  I  should  speak  it  perhaps  with  more 
indignation  and  feeling.  For  this  horrible  opinion  is 
onr  advantage,  and  it  is  their  reproach,  and  will  be 
their  ruin. 

This  monster  of  opinion  is  to  be  accused  of  three 
most  evident  and  most  miserable  slanders. 

First,  Of  thcslander  it  bringcth  to  the  Christian  faith, 
being  a  plain  plantation  of  irreligion  and  atheism. 

Secondly,  The  subversion  which  it  iutroduceth  into 
all  policy  and  goverament. 

Thirdly,  The  great  calamity  it  bringeth  upon  Pa- 
pists  themselves ;  of  which  the  more  moderate  sort, 
as  men  misled,  are  to  be  pitied. 

For  the  first,  if  a  man  doth  visit  the  foul  and  polluted 
opinions,  customs,  or  practices  of  heathenism,  Maho- 
metism,  and  heresy^  he  shall  find  they  do  not  attain  to 
this  height.  Take  the  examples  of  damnable  memory 
amongst  the  Heathen.  The  proscriptions  in  Rome  of 
Sylla^  and  afterwards  of  the  Trimnvirs,  what  were 
they?  They  were  but  a  finite  number  of  persons, 
and  those  not  many  that  were  exposed  unto  any  man'i 
sword.  But  what  is  that  to  the  proscribing  of  a  King, 
and  all  that  shall  take  liis  part  ?  And  what  was  the 
reward  of  a  soldier  that  amongst  them  killed  one  of 
the  proscribed  ?  A  small  piece  of  money.  But  what 
is  now  the  reward  of  one  that  shall  kill  a  King  ?  The 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  custom  among  the  Heathen 
that  was  most  scandalised  was,  that  sometimes  the 
priest  sacrificed  men  ;  but  yet  you  shall  not  read  of 
any  priestliood  that  sacrificed  Kings. 

The  Malioractans  make  it  a  part  of  their  religion  to 
propagate  their  sect  by  the  sword ;  but  yet  still  by  ho- 
nourable wars,  never  by  villainies  and  secret  murders. 
Nay,  I  find  that  the  Saracen  prince,  of  whom  the 
name  of  the  assassins  is  derived,  which  had  divers  vo- 
taries at  co\nmamW<i\\\,,  ^k\d\h£  sent  and  emplaytJ 
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to  th€  killing  of  divers  princes  in  the  east,  by  one  of 
whom  Amiiratli  the  first  was  slain,  and  Edward  the  first 
of  England  was  wounded,  was  put  down  and  rooted 
out  by  common  consent  of  the  Mahometan  princes. 

The  Anabaptists,  it  is  tmei  come  nearest.  For  they 
profess  the  pulling  down  of  magistrates :  and  they  can 
chauntthe  psalm^  "  To  bind  their  Kings  in  chains,  and 
their  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron."  This  is  the  glory  of  the 
saints,  much  like  the  temporal  authority  that  the  Pope 
challcngeth  over  princes.  But  this  is  the  diflerence, 
that  that  is  a  furious  and  fanatical  fury,  and  this  is  a 
sad  and  solemn  mischief:  he  *'  imagincth  mischief  as 
a  law ;"  a  law-like  mischief. 

As  for  the  defence  which  they  do  make,  it  doth  ag- 
gravate the  sin,  and  turneth  it  from  a  cruelty  towards 
man  to  a  hlasphemy  towards  God.  For  to  say  that  all 
this  is  **  in  ordine  ad  spirituale,"  and  to  a  good  end,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  it  is  directly  to  make  God 
author  of  evil,  and  to  draw  him  in  the  likeness  of  the 
prince  of  darkness  j  and  to  say  with  those  that  Saint 
Paid  spcaketh  of,  "  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come 
thereof;"  of  whom  the  apostle  saith  definitively,  "that 
theur  damnation  is  just " 

For  the  destroying  of  government  universally^  it  is 
most  evident,  that  it  is  not  the  case  of  protestant 
princes  only,  but  of  cathoUc  princes  likewise  j  as  the 
King  hath  excellently  set  forth*  Nay,  it  is  not  the 
case  of  princes  only,  but  of  all  subjects  and  private 
persons.  For  touching  princes,  let  history  be  perused, 
what  hath  been  the  causes  of  excommunication  ;  and 
namely,  this  tumoiu:  of  it,  the  deposing  of  Kings ; 
it  hath  not  been  for  heresy  and  schism  alone,  but 
for  collation  and  investitures  of  bishopricks  and  be^ 
nefices,  intruding  upon  ecclesiastical  possessions,  vio- 
lating of  any  ecclesiastical  person  or  liberty.  Nay, 
generally  they  maintain  it,  that  it  may  be  for  any  sin : 
so  that  the  difference  wherein  their  doctors  vary,  that 
some  hold  that  the  Pope  hath  his  temporal  power  im- 
mediately, and  others  but  "  in  ordine  ad  spirituale,^'  is 
but  a  delusion  and  an  abuse.  For  all  cometh  to  one. 
What  is  there  that  may  not  be  made  sp'inlv\a\\>^  wu- 
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sequence :  especially  when  he  that  giveth  the  sentence 
may  make  the  case  ?  and  accor4ingly  hath  the  inise- 
rahle  experience  followed-  For  this  miudering  of 
iGngs  hath  been  put  in  practice,  as  well  against  papist 
Kings  as  protestaut :  save  that  it  hath  pleased  God  so 
to  guide  it  by  his  admiiable  pro\idence5  as  the  at- 
tempts upon  papist  princes  have  been  executed,  and 
the  attempts  upon  protestant  princes  have  failed,  exc4?pt 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange :  and  not  that  neither, 
until  such  time  as  he  had  joined  too  fast  with  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  papists.  As  for  subjects,  I 
see  notj  nor  ever  could  discern,  but  that  by  infallible 
consequence  it  is  the  case  of  all  subjects  and  people, 
as  well  as  of  Kings ;  for  it  is  all  one  reason,  that  a  bi- 
shop upon  an  excommunieation  of  a  private  man,  raay 
give  his  lands  and  goods  in  spoil,  or  cause  him  to  be 
slaughtered,  as  for  the  Pope  todo  it  towards  a  King;  and 
for  a  bishop  to  absolve  the  son  from  duty  to  the  father, 
as  for  the  Pope  to  absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegi- 
ance to  his  King,  And  this  is  not  my  inference,  but 
the  very  affirmative  of  Pope  Urban  the  second,  who  in 
a  brief  to  Godfrey,  bishop  of  Lucca,  hath  these  very 
wordsj  which  cardinal  Baronius  reciteth  in  his  Annals. 
"  Non  illos  homicidas  arbitramur,  qui  adversus  excom- 
mnnicatos  zelo  catholicae  matris  ardentes  eorum  quo«- 
libet  trucidare  contigerit,"  speaking  generally  of  aD 
excommunications. 
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The  offence  wherewith  I  shall  charge  the  tliree  of- 
fenders at  the  bar,  is  a  misdemeanor  of  a  high  nature, 
tending  to  the  defacing  and  scandal  of  justice  in  a 
great  cause  capital     The  particular  charge  is  this : 

The  King  amongst  many  Ids  'princely  virtues  is 
known  to  excel  in  that  proper  virtue  of  the  imperial 
throne,  which  is  justice.  It  is  a  royal  virtue,  which 
doth  employ  the  other  three  cardinal  virtues  in  her 
service:  wisdom  to  discover,  and  discern  nocent  or 
innocent ;  fortitude  to  prosecute  and  execute ;  temper 
ranee,  so  to  carry  justice  as  it  be  not  passionate  in  the 
pursuit,  nor  confused  in  involving  persons  upon  light 
suspicion,  nor  precipitate  in  time.  For  this  his  Ma- 
jesty's virtue  of  justice  God  hath  of  late  raised  an  oc- 
casion, and  erected  as  it  were  a  stage  or  theatre,  much 
to  his  honour,  for  him  to  shew  it,  and  act  it  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  and  therein  cleansing  the  land  from  blood.  For, 
my  lords,  if  blood  spilt  pure  doth  cry  to  heaven  in 
God's  ears,  much  more  blood  defiled  with  poison. 

This  great  work  of  his  Majesty's  justice,  the  more 
excellent  it  is,  your  lordships  will  soon  conclude  the 
greater  is  the  offence  of  any  that  have  sought  to  affiont 
it  or  traduce  it.  And  therefore,  before  I  descend  unto 
the  charge  of  these  offenders,  I  will  set  befot^  ^jovvt 
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lordships  the  weight  of  that  which  they  have  sought^ 
impeach ;  speaking  somewhat  of  the  general  crinielrf 
impoisoumcBt,  and  then  of  the  particular  eircimi- 
stances  of  this  fact  upon  Overhory ;  and  thirdly  and 
chiefly,  of  the  King's  great  and  worthy  care  and  car* 
riagc  in  this  husiness. 

The  offence  of  impoisonment  is  most  truly  ii^^urcd 
in  that  device  or  description,  which  was  made  of  th* 
nature  of  one  of  the  Roman  tyrants,  that  he  was  **  liu 
tum  sanguine  maceratuni,"  mire  mingled  or  cemented 
with  blood :  for  as  it  is  one  of  the  highest  offences  in 
guiltiness,  so  it  is  the  hasest  of  all  others  in  the  niiaJ 
of  the  offenders.  Treasons  "  magnum  aiiquidspectant:** 
they  aim  at  great  things ;  hut  this  is  vile  and  base: 
I  tell  your  lordyhips  what  1  have  noted,  that  in  all 
Gk^d's  book,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  1 
find  examples  of  all  other  oflFences  and  offenders  in  the 
world,  but  not  any  one  of  an  impoisonment  or  an  itn^ 
poisoner-  I  find  mention  of  fear  of  casual  impoison- 
ment :  when  the  wild  vine  was  shred  into  the  pot,  they 
came  complaining  in  a  fearful  manner ;  Master,  **  ram^ 
in  olla.'*  And  I  find  mention  of  poisons  of  beasts  mA 
serpents ;  "  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lip^,*'  But 
I  find  no  example  in  the  book  of  God  of  impoison- 
ment. I  have  sometime  thought  of  the  words  in  the 
psalm,  "let  their  table  be  made  a  snare."  Which  cer- 
tainly is  most  true  of  impoisonment ;  for  the  table,  the 
daily  bread,  for  which  we  pray,  is  turned  to  a  deadly 
snare  :  but  I  think  rather  that  that  was  meant  of  the 
treachery  of  friends  that  were  participant  of  the  same 
table*  m\t 

But  let  us  go  on.  It  is  an  offence,  my  lords,  th«( 
hath  the  two  spurs  of  offending ;  spes  per/icitmAf 
and  Afcj?  celamli :  it  is  easily  committed,  and  easily 
concealed. 

It  is  an  offence  that  is  "tanquam  sagitta  uocteio* 
lans ;"  it  is  the  arrow  that  flies  by  night.  It  discerns 
not  whom  it  hits  :  for  many  times  the  poisou  is  hud 
for  one,  and  the  other  takes  it ;  as  in  Sander's  cM^ 
where  the  poisoned  apple  was  laid  for  the  moUier, 
and  was  taken  u^  ^^  "^^  dtiMi^  ixwd  killed  the  cbiM? ' 
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and  so  in  that  notorious  case,  whereupon  the  statute 
of  22  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  9.  was  made,  where  the  intent 
being  to  poison  but  one  or  two,  poison  was  put  into  a 
little  vessel  of  harm  that  stood  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
bishop  of  Rochester's  house ;  of  which  barm  pottage 
or  gruel  was  made,  wherewith  seventeen  of  tlie  bi- 
shop's family  were  poisoned  :  nay,  divers  of  the  poor 
that  came  to  the  bishop's  gate,  and  had  the  broken 
pottage  in  alms,  were  likewise  poisoned.  And  there- 
lore  if  any  man  will  comfort  himself,  or  think  with 
himself.  Here  is  great  talk  of  impoisonment,  I  hope 
I  am  safe ;  for  I  have  no  enemies ;  nor  I  have  nothing 
that  any  body  should  long  for :  Why,  that  is  all  one ; 
for  he  may  sit  at  table  by  one  for  whom  poison  is  pre- 
pared, and  have  a  drench  of  his  cup,  or  of  his  pottage. 
And  so,  as  the  poet  saith,  "  concidit  infelix  alieno 
Tulnere;"  he  may  die  another  man's  death.  And 
therefore  it  was  most  gravely  and  judiciouslyj  and 
properly  pro%aded  by  that  statute,  that  impoisonment 
should  be  high  treason  ;  because  whatsoever  offence 
tendeth  to  the  utter  subversion  and  dissolution  of  hu- 
man society,  is  in  the  nature  of  high  treason. 

Lastly,  it  is  an  offence  that  I  may  truly  say  of  it, 
*■  non  est  nostri  generis,  nee  sanguinis."  It  is,  thanks 
be  to  God,  rare  in  the  isle  of  Britain  :  it  is  neither  of 
our  country,  nor  of  our  Church ;  you  may  find  it  in 
Rome  or  Italy,  There  is  a  region,  or  perhaps  a  reli- 
gion for  it :  and  if  it  should  come  amongst  us,  certainly 
it  were  better  Uving  in  a  wilderness  than  in  a  court. 

For  the  particular  fact  upon  Overbm^y,  First,  for 
the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  :  I  knew  the  gen- 
tleman. It  is  true,  his  mind  was  great,  but  it  moved 
not  in  any  good  order  ;  yet  certainly  it  did  commonly 
fly  at  good  things  ;  and  the  greatest  fault  that  I  ever 
heard  of  him  was,  that  he  made  his  friend  his  idol. 
But  1  leave  him  as  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

But  take  liim  as  he  was  the  King's  prisoner  in  the 
Tower ;  and  then  see  how  the  case  stands.  In  that 
place  the  state  is  as  it  were  respondent  to  make  good 
the  body  of  a  prisoner.  And  if  any  thing  happen  to 
him  there,  it  may,  thongli  not  in  this  case,  ^eV\\\  ^«v«ve 
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others,  make  an  aspemou  and  reflection  upou  the 
state  itself.  For  the  person  is  utterly  out  of  his  owa 
defence ;  his  own  care  and  providence  can  serve  him 
nothing.  He  is  in  custody  and  preservation  of  law; 
and  we  have  a  maxim  in  our  laWj  as  my  lords  tke 
judges  knoWj  that  when  a  state  is  in  preservation  <rf 
law  nothing  can  destroy  it,  or  hurt  it.  And  God  for^ 
bid  but  the  like  should  be  for  the  persons  of  the«e 
that  are  in  custody  of  law ;  and  therefore  this  wana 
circumstance  of  great  aggravation.  .    jr.. 

Lastly^  To  have  a  man  chased  to  death  in  fnft 
manner,  as  it  appears  now  by  matter  of  record ;  ftr 
other  privacy  of  the  cause  1  know  not;  by  ]Toison  afla 
poison,  first  roscaker,  then  arsenick,  then  mercurysakA 
limate,  then  sublimate  again ;  it  is  a  thing  would  ni 
tonisli  man's  nature  to  hear  it.  The  poets  feign ^tii^ 
the  Furies  had  whips,  that  they  were  corded  viA 
poisonous  snakes;  and  a  man  would  think  that  tUl 
were  the  very  case,  to  have  a  man  tied  to  a  post,  afll 
to  scourge  him  to  death  with  snakes  :  for  so  maT 
truly  be  termed  diversity  of  poisons. 

Now  I  will  come  to  that  which  is  the  principal ; 
that  is,  his  Majesty's  princely,  yea,  and  as  I  imy 
truly  term  it,  sacred  proceeding  in  this  cause.  Where- 
in I  will  first  speak  of  the  temper  of  his  justice,  and 
then  of  the  strength  thereof.  t  to 

First,  it  pleased  my  lord  ('hief  Justice  to  let  j4l 
know,  that  which  I  heard  with  great  comfort,  wlidi 
was  the  charge  that  his  Majesty  gave  to  himself  firGt 
and  afterwards  to  the  commissioners  in  this  ca«e, 
worthy  certainly  to  be  written  in  letters  of  goltl 
wherein  his  Majesty  did  foreran k  and  make  it  hk 
prime  direction,  that  it  should  be  carried,  withaut* 
touch  to  any  that  was  innocent;  nay  more,  not  oiilf 
without  impeachment,  but  without  aspersion  :  whici 
was  a  most  noble  and  princely  caution  from  his  M»* 
jesty;  for  mens  reputations  are  tender  things,  mi 
ought  to  be,  like  Christ's  coat,  without  seam.  Audit 
was  the  more  to  be  respected  in  this  case,  because  it' 
met  with  two  great  persons;  a  nobleman  that  his' 
Majesty  IfiaA  fexQwxeA.  ^w^  ^^N^uced,  and  hk  Wt 
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being' of  a  great  and  honourable  house:  thoughrl 
think  it  be  true  that  the  writers  say.  That  there  is 
no  pom^ranate  so  fair  or  so  sound,  but  may  have  a 
pefished  kernel.  Nay,  I  see  plainly,  that  in  tho« 
excellent  papers  8f  his  Majesty's  own  hand-writing, 
Veing  as  so  many  beams  of  justice  issuing  from  that 
▼irtue  which  doth  shine  in  him  ;  I  say,  I  see  it  waffsO 
evenly  carried  without  prejudice,  whether  it  were^ii 
true' accusation  of  the  one  part,  or  a  practice  of  a  falsi; 
accusation  on  the  other,  as  shewed  plainly  that  hb 
Majesty's  judgment  was  tanquam  tabula  rasa,  as  a 
dean  pair  of  tables,  and  his  ear  tanquam- J anua 
mperta,  as  a  gate  not  side  open,  but  wide  open  to 
trath,  as  it  should  be  by  little  and  little  discovered; 
Nay,  I  see  plainly,  that  at  the  first,  till  farther  liglit 
4id  break  forth,  his  Majesty  was  little  moved  with 
the  first  tale,  which  he  vouchsafeth  not  so  much  an 
the  name  of  a  tale ;  but  calleth  it  a  rumour,  which*  is 
an  heedless  tale. 

,   As  for  the  strength  or  resolution  of  his  Majesty's 
justice,  I  must  tell  your  lordships  plainly ;  I  do  not 
marvel  to  see  Kings  thunder  out  justice  in  cases  of 
treason,  when  they  are  touched  themselves  ;  and  that 
they  are  vindices  doloris  proprii :  but  that  a  King 
should,  pro  amore  justitm  only,  contrary  to  the  tide 
of  his  own  affection,  for  the  preservation  of  his  ped-J 
pie,  take  such  care  of  a  cause  of  justice,  that  is  mre 
.  and  worthy  to  be  celebrated  far  and  near.     For,  I 
think,  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  there  was  never  ixa 
this  kingdom,  nor  in  any  other  kingdom,  the  blood 
of  a  private  gentleman  vindicated  cum  tanto  motw 
regni,  or  to  say  better,  cum  tanto  plausu  regni.     IP 
it  had  concerned  the  King  or  prince,  there  could  not    . 
have  been   greater  nor  better  commissioners  to  ex-* 
amine  it.     The  term  hath  been  almost  turned  into  a> 
Justitium,  or  vacancy ;  the  people  themselves  being' 
more  willing  to  be  lookers  on  in  this  business,  thau  to^ 
follow  their  own.     There  hath  been  no  care  of  disco^r 
very  omitted,  no  moment  of  time  lost.    And  therefore'' 
I^mll  conclude  this  part  with  the  saying  of  Solomon, 
'^  Gloria  dei  celare  rem,  et  gloria  RqgvB  sc3cut;tevt^sixy^  ^ 
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And  his  Majesty's  honour  is  much  the  greater  for 
that  he  hath  shewed  to  the  world  in  this  business  as 
it  hath  relation  to  my  lord  of  Somerset,  whose  case 
in  no  Kort  I  do  prejiulge,  being  ignorant  of  the  secrets 
of  the  cause,  but  taking  him  as  the  law  takes  him 
hitherto,  for  a  subject,  I  say,  the  king  hath  to  bis 
great  honour  shewed,  that  were  any  man,  in  such  a 
case  of  blood,  as  the  signet  upon  his  right  hand,  as 
the  Scripture  says,  yet  would  he  put  him  off. 

Now  will  I  come  to  the  particidar  charge  of  th^e 
gentlemen,  whose  qualities  and  persons  I  respect  mA 
love  ;  for  they  are  all  my  particular  friends  :  but  nat 
I  can  only  do  this  duty  of  a  triend  to  them,  to  mikt 
them  know  their  fault  to  the  full. 


And  tlierefore,  ikst,  I  will  hy  way  of  narrative 
clare  to  your  lordsliips  tlie  fact,  with  the  occasion  af 
it ;  then  you  shall  have  their  confessions  read,  upon 
which  you  are  to  proceed,  together  with  some  colla- 
teral testimonies  hy  wav  of  affo:ravation :  and  lastlT, 
I  wDI  note  and  observe  to  your  lordships  the  material 
points  which  I  do  insist  upon  for  their  charge,  and  ao 
leave  them  to  their  answer.  And  this  I  will  do  verr 
briefly,  for  the  case  is  not  perplexed. 

That  wretched  man  Weston,  who  was  the  aciur  or 
mechanical  party  in  this  impoisonmcnt,  at  the  first  day 
being  indicted  by  a  very  substantial  jury  of  selecteil 
citizens,  to  the  number  of  nineteen,  who  found  bith 
vera,  yet  nevertheless  at  the  first  stood  mute :  but  aftcf 
some  days  intermission,  it  pleased  God  to  cast  out  the 
dumb  devils  and  that  he  did  put  himself  upon  his  trial; 
and  was  by  a  jurj^  also  of  great  value,  upon  his  confifS* 
sion,  and  other  testimonies,  found  guilty  :  so  as  thirtr* 
one  sufficient  jurors  have  passed  upon  him.  Whercu|Wii 
judgment  and  execution  was  awarded  against  hini* 
After  thisj  being  in  preparation  for  another  world,  he 
sent  for  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy's  father,  and  fiiUiUf 
down  upon  his  knees,  with  great  remorse  and  coi» 
punction,  asked  him  forgiveness.  Afterwards,  agsin* 
of  his  own  motion,  desired  to  have  his  like  prayer  rf 
forgiveness  recommended  to  his  mother,  who  was  aih 
sent*  And  at  \io\\\  tvme^,  ofMt  of  the  abundance  rf 
his  heart ,  confessed  ^at  V^  ^^^  Vq  Svvfc  \w^*v^ ^^jcdk^W 
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he  was  worthy  of  death.  And  after  again  at  his  exe- 
cution, which  is  a  kind  of  sealing-time  of  confessions^ 
even  at  the  point  of  death,  although  there  were  temp- 
ters about  him,  as  you  sliall  hear  by  and  by,  yet  he 
did  again  confirm  pubhcly,  that  his  examinations 
were  true,  and  that  he  had  been  justly  and  honourably 
dealt  mth.  Here  is  the  narrative,  which  induceth 
the  charge*     The  charge  itself  is  this. 

Mr.  I^.  whose  offence  stands  alone  single,  the  offence 
of  the  other  two  being  in  consort ;  and  yet  all  thiee 
meeting  in  their  end  and  centre,  which  was  to  inter- 
rupt  or  deface  this  excellent  piece  of  justice  ;  Mr.  L. 
I  say,  mean  while  between  Weston's  standing  mute 
and  his  trial,  takes  upon  him  to  make  a  most  false, 
odious,  and  libellous  relation,  containing  as  many  un- 
truths as  lines,  and  sets  it  down  in  writing  with  his 
own  hand,  and  delivers  it  to  Mr.  Henry  Gibb,  of  the 
bed-chamber,  to  be  put  into  the  King^s  hand ;  in 
which  writing  he  doth  falsify  and  pervert  all  that  was 
done  the  first  day  at  the  arraignment  of  Weston ; 
turning  the  pike  and  point  of  his  imputations  princi- 
pally upon  ray  lord  chief  justice  of  England  ;  whose 
name,  thus  occurring,  I  cannot  pass  by,  and  yet  I  can* 
not  skill  to  flatter.  But  this  I  will  say  of  him,  and  I 
would  say  as  much  to  ages,  if  1  should  write  a  story ; 
that  never  man's  person  and  his  place  were  better 
met  in  a  business,  than  my  lord  Coke  and  my  lord 
Chief  Justice,  in  the  cause  of  Ovcrbury, 

Now,  my  lords,  iu  this  offence  of  M.  L.  for  the  par- 
ticulars  of  these  slanderous  articles,  I  will  observe  them 
unto  you  when  the  writings  and  examinations  arc 
read  ;  for  I  do  not  love  to  set  the  gloss  before  the 
text.  But  in  general  I  note  to  your  lordships,  first, 
the  person  of  fil,  L.  I  know  he  is  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
and  thereby  more  ignorant  of  our  laws  and  forms : 
but  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  doth  extenuate  his  fault 
in  respect  of  ignorance,  or  aggravate  it  much,  in  re- 
spect of  presumption  ;  that  he  woidd  meddle  in  that 
he  understood  not :  but  I  doubt  it  came  not  out 
of  his  quiver :  some  other  man's  cunning  wrought 
iqpon  this  man's  boldness.    Secondly,  I  ma^  uo\e  utA^ 
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I  you  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  wherein  he  beiugapri* 
^ate  lueau  gentleman  did  presume  to  deal.  M.  L.  couki 
tBot  but  know  to  what  great  and  grave  coinmissioneTS 
^the  King  had  committed  this  cause:  aud  that  his  Ma- 
*J€yty  in  his  wisdom  would  expect  retura  of  all  tfaii^ 
-from  them  to  whose  trust  he  hath  committed  thisbusi- 
^ness.  For  it  is  the  part  of  comoiissioners,  as  well  to 
^l*eport  the  husiuess,  as  to  manage  the  business;  and 
then  his  Majesty  might  have  been  sure  to  have  bad 
all  things  well  weighed,  and  truly  iutbniied ;  and 
therefore  it  should  have  been  far  from  AI,  Xi*  to  have 
presumed  to  have  put  forth  his  hand  to  so  high  and 
tender  a  business,  which  was  not  to  h^  touched  hut  by 
employed  hands*  Thirdly,  I  note  to  your  Im^dshipfi^ 
that  this  infusion  of  a  slander  into  a  King's  ear,  is  of 
all  forms  of  libels  and  slanders  the  worst.  It  is  true* 
that  Kings  may  keep  secret  their  iutbrmations,  aad 
then  uo  man  ought  to  enquire  after  them,  while  they 
are  shrined  in  their  breast.  But  where  a  King  is 
pleased  that  a  man  shall  answer  for  bis  false  in- 
formation ;  there,  I  say,  the  false  information  to  a 
King  exceeds  iu  offence  the  false  information  of  auv 
other  kind ;  being  a  kind,  since  we  are  in  matter  of 
poison,  of  impoisonment  of  a  King's  ear.  And  thus 
much  for  the  offence  of  M.  L. 

For  the  offence  of  S.  W.  and  H.  I.  which  I  said 
was  in  consort,  it  was  shortly  this.     At  the  time  aod 
place  of  the  execution  of  Weston,  to  supplant  iai  _ 
Christian  resolution,   and  to  scandalize   the  justflfl 
already  past,  and  perhaps  to  cut  off  the  thread  of  t^P 
which  is  to  come,  these  gentlemen,  with  others,  came 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  a  ruifling*  and  facing 
manner  put  themselves  forward  to  re-examine  Weston 
iipon  questions  :  and  what  questions  ?    Directly  cro» 
to  that  that  had  been  tried  and  judged.      For  whrt 
was  the  point  tried  ?     That  Weston  had  potsooed 
Overbury,     What  was  S.  W/s  question  ?     %\Tieth^ 
Weston  did  poison  Overbury  or  no?    A  contradictonr 
directly :     \Veston  auswereil  only,  that  he  did  him 
wrong ;    and  turning  to  the  sheriff,  said.   You  pro^ 
niiscd  mc  1  sl[\ov\\i  wolX^A^^o^xHod  at  this  time*  Never* 
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tiieless,  he  pressed  him  to  answer;  saying  he  desired 
to  know  it,  that  he  might  pray  with  him.  I  know 
not  that  S,  W*  is  an  ecclesiastic,  that  he  should  cut 
any  man  from  the  communion  of  prayer.  And  yet 
for;  all  this  vexing  of  the  spirit  of  a  poor  man,  now  in 
the  gates  of  deatli ;  Weston  nevertheless  stood  t5on- 
stant,  and  said,  I  die  not  unworthily  ;  my  lord  Chief 
Justice  ])ath  my  mind  under  my  hand,  and  he  is  an 

.honourable  and  just  judge.  This  is  S.  W.  his  offence. 

IvfrPor  H.  L  he  was  not  so  much  a  questionist;  but 
•wrought  upon  the  others  questions,  and,  like  a  kind 
o£  confessor,  wished  him  to  discharge  his  conscience, 
and  to  satisfy  the  world.  What  world?  I  marvel!  it 
was  sure  the  world  at  Tyburn,  For  the  world  at 
Guildhall,  and  the  world  at  London,  was  satisfied 
before  ;  teste  the  bells  that  rung.  But  men  have  got 
a  fashion  uow-a-days,  that  two  or  three  busy-bodies 
will  take  upon  them  the  name  of  the  world,  and 
broach  their  own  conceits,  as  if  it  were  a  general 
opinion.  Well,  what  more?  When  they  could  not 
work  upon  Weston,  then  LH.in  an  indignation  turned 
about  his  horse,  when  tlie  other  was  turning  over  the 
ladder,  and  said,  he  was  sorry  for  such  a  conclusion ; 

-  that  was,  to  have  the  state  honoured  or  justified  ;  but 
others  took  and  reported  his  words  in  another  degree : 

f^but  that  I  leave,  seeing  it  is  not  confessed. 

H,  I,  his  offence  had  another  appendix,  before  this 
time ;   which   was,  that  at  the  day  of  the  verdict 
,^^eu   up  by  the  jury,  he  also  woidd  needs  give  his 
verdict,  saying  openly,  that  if  he  were  of  the  jury,  he 

tifwould  doubt  what  to  do.     Marry,  he  saith,  he  cannot 

i,  tell  well  whether  he  spake  this  before  the  jury  had 
< given  up  the  verdict,  or  after;   wherein  there  is  little 
gaiued.     For  whether  H.  L  were  a  pre-juror  or  a  post- 
juror,  the  one  was  to  prejudge  the  jury,  the  other  as 
to  taint  them* 

Of  the  offence  of  these  two  gentlemen  in  general, 

/your  lordships  must  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  an 

itoffence  greater  and  more  dangerous  than  is  conceived. 

lil  know*  well  that  as  we  have  no  Spanish  inquisitions, 

nor  justice  in  a  corner ;  so  we  have  no  gaggiB^oCTftfc\i% 
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mouths  at  their  death :  but  that  they  may  speak  fredj 
at  the  last  hour;  but  then  it  must  come  from  the  free 
motion  of  the  party,  not  by  temptation  of  questions 
The  questions  that  are  to  be  asked  ought  to  tend  to 
farther  revealing  of  their otm-oriothers  guiltiness ;  but 
to  use  a  question  in  the  nature  of  a  false  interrogatory^ 
to  ftlsify  that  which  is  res  jutdicata^  is  intolerable.  For 
that  were  to  erect  a  court  or  eomtnidsion  Df  reviol?  at 
Tyburn,  against  the  King's  Bendi  at  Westminster. 
And  besides,  it  is  a  thing  vain  a»d  idle :  fbr  if  they 
answer  according  to  the  judgment  past,  it  adds  no 
credit;  or  if  it  be  contrary,  it  dei^ateti^- nothing: 
but  yet' it  subjecteth  the  majesty  of  justice  to  popukr 
and  Tulgar  talk  and  opinion.  ;    ' 

My  lords,  these  are  great  and  dangerous  offences; 
for  if  we  do  not  maintain  justice,  justice  will  not 
maintain  us. 

^ButDdW  your  lordship^  i^hall  hear  the  ex:amhiati(Att 
themselves,  upon  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  note 
some  particular  things,  etc*  -    •        '  ^*^ 
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IT   UAT  rtMAWM.  TOrS  GKACX,     XT     LOBD    BIGB    STSVABD  OF  BVO&AXat^ 
AID   TOU    XT    LOftOS   TBX  rXlBS  : 

Von  have  beard  the  indictment  against  this  lady  weD 
opened ;  and  likewise  the  pcnnt  in  law»  that  might 
inake  some  doubt,  decbured  and  solved ;  wherein  cer- 
tainly  the  pdicy  ckP  the  biw  of  Engbuid  is  mndi  to  be 
esteemed,  which  reqniieth  and  lespecteth  fionn  in  the 
indictment,  and  substance  in  the  pioo£ 

This  scr^Ie  it  may  be  hath  moved  this  bidy  to  plead 
not  guilty,  though  fcnr  the  proof  I  shall  not  need  much 
more  than  her  own  confesaon,  which  she  bath  former- 
ly made,  free  and  voluntary,  and  therein  given  glory 
to  God  and'  Justice.  And  certainly  confession,  as  it  is 
the  strongest  foundation  of  Justice,  so  it  is  a  kind  of 
corner-stone,  whereimon  justice  and  mercy  may  meet 

The  proofe,  which  I  dball  read  in  the  end  fbr  the 
ground  of  your  verdict  and  sentence,  will  be  very 
abort ;  and  as  much  as  may  serve  to  satis^  your  ho- 
nours and  consdences  for  the  conviction  of  tnis  lady, 
without  wasting  of  time  in  a  case  dear  and  confessed ; 
or  ripping  up  ^liltiness  against  one,  tiiat  bath  pros- 

*  She  pleaded  guilty,  on  which  occasion  the  Attoraey  General  spoke  a 
charge  fonewhat  different  fiNmi  this. 
t  Tbomat  Egerton,  Viscoimt  EUeimerey  Lord  High  ChanoeUuc* 
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Hratcd  herself  by  coiifessdon ;    or    preventing  or  (b* 

Jflowering  too  much  of  the  cvideDce,      And  thercfoic 

*'tlie  occasion  itsdf  doth  admonish  me  to  spend  this  diy 

I  rather  in  declaration  than  in  evidence,  giving  Chid 

J-and  the  King  the  honour^  and  your  lordships  and  ttie 

'hearers  the  contentment,  to  set  hefore  you  the  pro- 

j'Ceedinfj  of  this  excellent  work  of  the  King's  ju^'dc(^ 

from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  aud  so    to  conclude 

with  the  reading  the  confessions  and  proofs. 

My  lords,  this  is  now  the  second  time  *  within  the 
space  of  thirteen  years  reign  of  our  happy  SovereigOt 
.  that  this  high  tribunal-seat  of  justice  ordained  for  file 
'Mrial  by  peers,  hath  been  opened  and  erected  ;  and  tbt, 
vwith  a  rare  event,  supplied  and  exercised  by  one  afid 
Hhe  same  person,  which  is  a  great  honour  to  you,  my 
^Lord  Steward. 

In  all  this  mean  time  the  King  hath  reigned  in  hk 

.  white  robe,  not  sprinkled  with  any  drop  of  blood  n( 

tany  of  his  nobles  of  this  kingdom.     Nay,  such  hm 

•Vbcen  the  depths  of  his  mercy,  a^  even  those  noWc* 

J  mens  bloods,    against  whom  the  proceeding  was  li 

*'i  Winchester*  Cobham  and  Grey,  were  attainted  ami 

icorrupted,  but  not  spilt  or  taken  away;   but  that  they 

remained  rather  spectacles  of  justice  in  their  continual 

imprisonment,  than  monuments  of  justice  in  the  me- 

.  unory  of  their  suffering. 

1      It  is  true,  that  the  objects  of  his  justice  then  aud 

inow  were  very  differing.    For  then,  it  was  the  reveap 

♦  of  an  offence  against  his  own  person  and  crown,  au*l 

nipon  persons  that  were  malcontents,  and   contrail^ 

to  the  state  and  government.     But  now,  it  is  the  I^ 

venge  of  the  blood  and  death  of  a  particular  subject 

and  the  cry  of  a  prisoner.      It  is  upon   persons  llwt 

were  highly  in  his  favour ;  whereby  his  Majesty,  to  te 

great  honour  hath  shewed  to  the  world,  as  if  it  w«« 

written  in  a  sun*beam,  that  he  is  truly  the  lieuteuaat 

of  Him,  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  penoo$: 

uibat  his  affections  royal  are  above  his  aiFections  pri* 

iiTate:  that  his  favours  and  nearness  about  him  areiK'< 

^  *  The   first    lime    was   an  the  tnah  of   the  lords    Cobham   aoil  Gm*  * 
/  '^oireiLbeT,  \603- 
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like  iKjjnsh  sanctuaries  to  privilege  malefactors ;  aiul 
that  his  being  the  best  master  of  the  world  doth  not 
let  him  from  being  the  best  King  of  the  world.  His 
people,  oil  the  other  side,  may  say  to  themselves,  "  I 
will  lie  dowLi  in  peace ;  for  iG^od  and  the  King  and 
the  law  protect  me  against  great  and  small,"  It  may 
be  a  discipline  also  to  great  men,  especially  sucli  as 
are  swoln  in  fortunes  from  small  beginnings,  that  the 
King  is  as  well  able  to  level  mountains,  as  to  fill  val- 
leys, if  such  be  their  desert* 

But  to  come  to  the  present  case  ;  the  great  frame  of 

justice,  my  lords^  in  tliLs  present  action,  hath  a  vault, 

and  it  hath  a  stage ;   a  vault,  wherein  these  works  of 

darkness  were  contrived  ;  and  a  stage  with  steps,  by 

which  they  were  brought  to  light.      And  therefore  I 

will  bring  this  work  of  justice  to  the  period  of  this 

Lday ;  and  then  go  on  with  this  day's  work. 

m      Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  murdered  by  poison  in 

^the  15th  of  September,  l6l.%  11  lug.    This  foul  and 

<aniel  murder  did,  for  a  time,  cry  secretly  in  the  ears  of 

^,God;  but  God  gave  no  answer  to  it,  otherwise  than 

pi  by  that  voice,  which  sometimes  he  nseth,  which  is  vo.v 

populk  the  speech  of  the  people.  For  there  went  then 

a  murmur,  that  Overbury  was  poisoned :  and  yet  this 

leiame  submiss  and  soft  voice  of  God,  the  speech  of  the 

vulgar  people,  was  not  without  a  counter-tenor,    or 

1. 4X)unter-blast  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  common  author 
t>both  of  miu-der  and  slander :  for  it  was  given  out,  that 
1  Overbury  was  dead  of  a  foul  disease,   and  his  body, 
r  which  they  had  made  a  corpus  Jadaicum  with  their 
poisons,  so  as  it  had  no  whole  part,  must  be  said  to 
.  be  leprosed  with  vice,  and  so  his  name  poisoned  as 
well  as  his  body.      For  as  to  dissoluteness,  I  never 
heard  the  gentleman  noted  with  it :  his  faults  wete  in- 

1^. solency  and  turbulency,  and  the  like  of  that  kind: 
^  the  other  part  of  the  soul,  not  the  voluptuous* 
,  Mean  time,  there  was  some  industry  used,  of  which 
.  I  will  not  now  speak,  to  hill  asleep  those  that  were  the 
^  revengers  of  blood ;  the  father  and  the  brotlier  of  the 
^murdered.  And  in  these  terms  things  stood  by  tlie 
space  almost  of  two  years,  during  which  lime  Gi^  ^ 
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blinded  the  two  great  procurers,  and  dazzled  tbem 
with  their  own  greatness,  and  did  bind  and  nail  fast 
the  actors  and  instrumeiits  with  security  upon  their 
protection,  as  neither  the  one  looked  about  them,  nor 
the  other  stirred  or  fled,  nor  were  conveyed  away  ;  hut 
remained  here  still,  as  under  a  privy  arrest  of  God's 
judgments  ;  insomuch  as  Franklin,  that  should  have 
been  sent  over  to  the  Palsgrave  with  good  store  of 
money,  was  by  God's  providence  and  the  accident  of 
a  marriage  of  his,  diverted  and  stayed. 

But  about  the  beginning  of  the  progress  last  sum- 
mer, God's  judgments  began  to  come  out  of  theii 
depths  :  and  as  the  revealing  of  murders  is  commonly 
such  J  as  a  man  may  say,  a  Domino  hoc  factum  est ;  it 
is  God*s  work,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  :  so  in 
this  particular  it  is  most  admirable  ;  for  it  came  forth 
by  a  compliment  and  matter  of  courtesy,  '  I 

My  lord  of  Shrewsbury*,  that  is  now  with  GoA, 
recommended  to  a  counsellor  of  state,  of  especial  tnist 
by  his  place,  the  late  lieutenant  Helwissef ,  only  for 
acquaintance  as  an  honest  worthy  gentleman;  andde> 
sired  him  to  know  him,  and  to  be  acquainted  with 
him.  That  counsellor  answered  him  civilly,  that  my 
lord  did  him  a  favour ;  and  that  he  should  embrace  it 
willingly:  but  he  must  let  his  lordship  know,  that  thwe 
did  lie  a  heavy  imputation  upon  that  gentleman,  Hd- 
wis&e :  for  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy,  bis  prisoner, 
was  thought  to  have  come  to  a  violent  and  untimely 
deatbj  When  this  speech  was  reported  back  by  int 
lord  of  Shrewsbury  to   Helwisse,  pefxulit   iliico  am- 

-  •  Gilbert  earl  of  Shrew»buTy,  ktiight  of  the  Garlcr,  who  died  May  8, 161*- 
t  Sir  Gervas4;  Helwisse,  appointed  licutetifttit  of  the  Tower,  upon  tUcrc«iMi«i| 
of  Sic  William  Waade  on  the  6Ui  of  May,  16 J S,  [Reliquiae  Wottoniauie.  p.M^. 
3d  Edit,  1672.]  Mr.  Chamber  J  aiUi  mn  MS.  letter  to  Sir  Dndlej  Carlcton^ditrf 
at  London^  May  13|1613,  speaks  of  Sir  Gervase*s  promotioii  in  tbesetoc*' 
*' One  Sir  Gef  vase  Helwisse,  of  Lmcoltisbtre,  so  mew  li  at  an  unknowii  isaa^  ii 
put  into  the  place  [of  Sir  W.  Waade's]  bj  the  favour  tif  the  Lord  Cbtntei^ 
[earl  of  SoroersetJ  and  hiti  lady,  Tiie  gcntleniaii  is  of  loo  mild  and  gcftlfc  * 
dijposition  for  such  an  office.  He  is  my  old  friend  and  acquain Lance  in  Frmcf, 
and  lately  renewed  in  town,  where  he  hath  lived  past  a  year,  nor  rollo«t>d  tW 
court  many  a  day/'  Sir  H*  nry  Wotton,  in  n  Ictler  of  the  t4lb  of  Miv.  itJi* 
[ttdijiipmi  p.  13.^  ik^h  tliaV^u  Ottv!^t\\w\  \i^tv^  Wfore  one  of  tlie  i 
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7Mum^  he  was  stricken  uith  it ;   aud  being  a  politic 

man,  and  of  likelihood  donbtiiig  that  the  matter  would 

break  forth  at  one  time  or  other,  aud  that  others  might 

have  the  start  of  him,  and  tliiuking  to  make  bis  own 

^case  by  his  own  tale,  resolved  with  himseli^  upon  this 

Foccasion,  to  discover  to  my  lord  of  Shrewsbin^y   and 

that  counsellor,  that  there  was  an  attempt,  whereto  he 

was  privy,  to  have  jjoisoned  Overbury  by  the  hands 

■  of  his  under-keeper  Weston  ;  bat  that  he  checked  it* 

land  put  it  by  J  and  dissuaded  it,  and  related  so  much 

Ito  hmi  indeed  :  but  then  he  left  it  thus,  that  it  was 

■bat  an  attempt,  or  untimely  birth,  never  executed ; 

and  as  if  Ids  own  fault  had  been  uo  more,  but  that  he 

was  honest  in  forbidding^  but  fearftil  of  revealing  and 

impeaching  or  accusing  great  persons ;  and  so  with 

this  fiue  point  thought  to  save  himself, 

kBut  that  great  counsellor  of  state  wisely  consider- 
ig,  that  by  the  lieutenant's  ovvii  tale  it  could  not  be 
mply  a  permission  or  weakness ;  for  that  Weston  was 
never  displaced  by  the  lieutenant,  notwithstanding 
that  attempt ;  and  coupling  the  sequel  by  the  begin- 
ning, thought  it  matter  fit  to  be  brought  before  his 
iMajesty,  by  whose  appointment  Helwisse  set  down-. 
Lthe  like  declaration  in  writing, 
L    Upon  this  ground  the  King  playeth  Solomon's  part, 
1**  Gloria  Dei  celare  rem  ;  et  gloria  Regis  investigate 
'rem  ;'*  and  sets  down  certain  papers  of  his  own  hand, 
which  I  might  term  to  be  clavesJustititE,  keys  of  jufi- 

Itice ;  and  may  serve  for  a  precedent  both  for  Princes 
to  imitate,  and  for  a  direction  forjudges  to  follow :  and^ 
his  Majesty  carried  the  balance  with  a  constant  and 
steady  hand,  evenly  aud  without  prejudice,  whether 
it  were  a  true  accusation  of  the  one  part,  or  a  practice 
and  factious  device  of  the  other  :  which  writing,  be- 
^iCaiise  I  am  not  able  to  express  according  to  the  worth 
thereofj  I  will  desire  your  lordship  anon  to  hear  read. 
This  excellent  foundation  of  justice  being  laid  by 
lis  ISIajesty'a  own  hand,  it  was  referred  unto  some 
eounsellors  to  examine  farther,  who  gained  some  de- 
5es  of  light  from  Weston,  but  yet  left  it  imperfect. 
After  it  was  referred  to  Hir  Edwaid  Coke,  C\\\sel. 
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Justice  of  tlie  Kiog*s  Bench,  as  a  person  bcht 
tiseil  in  legal  examinations^  who  took  a  great  deil 
indefatigable  pains  in  it,  without  intermission,  having, 
as  I  have  heard  him  say,  taken  at  least  three  huni 
examinations  in  this  business. 

But  these  things  were  not  done  in  accruer,  I  nl 
not  speak  of  them.  It  is  true,  that  my  lord  Chief; 
Justice,  in  the  dawning  and  opening  of  the  light,  iiiid^ 
ing  that  the  matter  touched  upon  these  great  persons, 
very  discreetly  became  suitor  to  the  King  to  have 
greater  persons  than  his  own  rank  joined  with  Jjinii 
Whereupon,  your  lordship,  my  lord  High  Steward  of 
England,  to  whom  the  King  commonly  resorteth  in 
arduiSi  and  my  lord  Steward  of  the  King's  house,  afld 
my  lord  Zouch,  were  joined  withhim. 

Neither  wanted  there  this  while  prrxtiee  to  suppress 
testimony,  to  deface  writings,  to  weaken  the  Kiags 
resolution,  to  slander  the  justice,  and  the  like.  Nay, 
when  it  came  to  the  first  solemn  act  of  justice,  wbidi 
was  the  arraignment  of  Weston,  he  had  his  lesson  to 
stand  mute  ;  which  had  arrested  the  wheel  of  justice. 
But  this  dumb  devil,  by  the  means  of  some  discreet 
divines,  and  the  potent  chann  of  justice,  together,  was 
cast  out.  Neither  did  this  poisonous  adder  stop  his 
ear  to  those  charms,  but  relented,  and  yielded  to  bi* 
trial- 
Then  follow  the  proceedings  of  justice  against  the 
other  offenders,  Turner,  Helw^sse,  Franklin. 

Buf  all  these  being  but  tlie  organs  and  instrument 
of  this  fact,  the  actors  and  not  the  authors,  justice 
could  not  have  been  crowaied,  without  this  last  act 
against  these  great  persons.  Else  Weston's  censure  or 
prediction  might  have  been  verified,  when  he  said,  he 
hoped  the  small  flies  should  not  be  caught,  and  tlje 
great  escape.  Wherein  the  King  being  in  great  straits^ 
between  the  defacing  of  his  honour  and  of  his  crea- 
ture, hath,  according  as  he  useth  to  do,  chosen  the 
better  part,  reserving  always  mercy  to  himself'. 

The  time  also  of  this  justice  hath  had  its  true  mo- 
tions.  The  time  until  this  Lady's  deliverance  wif; 
due  imto  bonoMi,  CWi^i^mmt^,  and  humanity,  la  le- 


gJiMt!  of  hfer  great  beHy.  'The'  thne  «&ice  was  duc^^td 
mother  Ititd  ol  deliverance  too ;» which  wasr,^  that" 
sMii^cilusM  cf^dtate,  thatwei^  in  the  Wmb,  tnf #bt 
itlceWtse  be  brought  'forth;  tiot  for  matte:!^  of  5mtkej 
but  for  reason  of  state.  Likewise  this  ladt'  proctMti^ 
liation  of  days  had  the  Kke  weighty*  gWHlhds  and 
Cannes.  And  this  is  the  true  and  brief  replfefiientatioii 
of  this  extreme  work  of -die  King's  justice.     '  • 

Now  for  the  evidence  against  this  lady,  I  ^m  soyry 
I  must  rip  it  up.  I  shall  first  shew  you  the  purveyance 
or  provisions  of  the  poisons :  that  they  were  0even  in 
number  brought  to  this  Liady,  and  by  her  billeted  a&dr 
laid  up  till  they  might  boused :  and  this 'done  with^au^ 
oath  or  vow*  of  secrecy,  which  is  like  th^  Egyptian 
darkness,  a  gross  and  palpable  darkness,  that  may  be 
felt. 

Secondly,  I  shall  shew  you  the  exhibitiag  and  sort^ 
ing  6f  this  same  number  or  volley  of  poisons :  white 
arsenic  was  fit  for  salt,  because  it  i^  of  like  body  and 
colour.     The  poison  of  great  spiders,  and  of  the  ve^ 
nomous  fly  cantharides,  was  fit  for  pigs  sauce  or  pat*^ 
tridge  sauce,  because  it  resembled  pepper.     As  fiir 
melcury-water,  and  other  poisons,  they  might  be  fit^ 
for  tarts,  which  is  a  kind  of  hotch-pot,  wherein  uo  one 
odour  is  so  proper :  and  some  of  these  were  delivered 
by  the  hands  of  this  Lady,  and  some  by  her  directiwi  - 
"  'Thirdly,  I  shall  prove  and  observe  unto  you  ihe 
cautions  of  these  poisons;  that  they  might  iiotibe'tO(y 
swifit,  lest  the  world  should  startle  at  it  b]^  thec^lid^- 
ness  of  the  dispatch :  but  they  must  abide  long  in  th^  - 
body,  and  work  by  degrees :  and  for  this  purpose  there ' 
must  be  essays  of  them  upon  poor  beasts,  eic. 

And  lastly,  I  shall  shew  you  the  rewards  of  this  im*- 
poi^sonment,  first  demanded  by  Weston,  and  denied, 
because  the  deed  was  not  done ;  but  after  the  deed^^ 
icme  and  perpetrated,  that  Overbury  was  dead,  then 
performed  and  paid  to  the  value  of  180/.  »     ^^r. 

And  so  without  farther  aggravation  of  thiit,  jwfaicih  ^ 
in  itself  bears  its  own  tragedy,  I  will  conclude  >with 
the  confessions  of  this  Ladv  herself^  which   is  the* 
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strongest  support  of  justice ;  and  yet  is  the  footstool  of 
mercy.  For,  as  the  Scripture  says,  **  Mercy  and  Truth 
have  kissed  each  other;"  there  is  no  meeting  or  greet- 
ing of  mercy,  till  there  be  a  confession,  or  trial  of 
truth.     For  these  read, 

Franklin,  November  16, 

Franklin,  November  17, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  1, 

Rich.  WestoUj  October  2, 

Will  Weston,  October  2, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  8, 

Helwisse,  October  2, 

The  Countess's  letter  mthout  date. 

The  Countess's  confession,  January  8. 


-tSOl^:  •;■<•    .,      >  >  '"       ■'  '■     >.Tff^     -mJJO   ■•^':.->    i>»f'"i   .^   -^/iUl 

'^'-    U-X!    'u       -.-'-v.--'?4C>H-A>-ll€f'EJ    ■■^^'    '•■''"    ■  '  '■■^*  ^^'*    GivcnMay 

BY  WAX  0^.i;VIDENCE».    I    1 
S/U  FRANCIS.  BACON,  KNIGGTj 

HIS   majesty's  ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

.     ■:  •      ■    .:/i 

BEFORE   THE  LORD  HIGH   STEWARD.  A|ID   THE 

J^BERS*; 

•"I 

FRANCES,  COUNTESS  OF  SOMERSET, 

CoDcerning  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 


IT  MAT    PLEASB  TOUR   fiRACE,  MY    LORD    HIGH    STEWARD   OF  ENGLAND, 
AND  TOD  MY  LORDS  THE  PEERS  : 

I  AM  very  glad  to  hear  this  unfortunate  lady  doth 
take  this  course,  to  confess  fully  and  freely,  and  there- 
by to  give  glory  to  God  and  to  justice.  It  is,  as  I  may 
term  it,  the  nobleness  of  an  offender  to  confess :  and 
therefore  those  meaner  persons,  upon  whom  justice 
passed  before,  confessed  not ;  she  doth.  I  know  your 
lordships  cannot  behold  her  without  compassion : 
many  things  may  move  you,  her  youth,  her  person, 
her  sex,  her  noble  family ;  yea,  her  provocations,  if  I 
should  enter  into  the  cause  itself,  and  furies  about  her ; 
but  chiefly  her  penitency  and  confession.  But  justice 
is  the  work  of  this  day ;  the  mercy-seat  was  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  temple ;  the  throne  is  public.  But 
since  this  lady  hath  by  her  confession  prevented  my 
evidence,  and  your  verdict,  and  that  this  day's  labour 
is  eased  ;  there  resteth,  in  the  legal  proceeding,  but 
for  me  to  pray  that  her  confession  may  be  recorded, 
and  judgment  thereupon. 

*  The  Lord  Chancellor  £gerton/lord  Ellesmere,  and  eail  ol  "fiindL^gNvtex. 
VOL.  IV.  2  H 
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But  because  your  lordships  tlie  peers  are  met,  and 
that  this  day  aod  to-morrow  are  the  days  that  crown 
all  the  former  justice  ;  and  that  in  these  great  cases 
it  hatli  been  ever  the  manner  to  respect  honour  and 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  parts  and  fonns 
of  justice  ;  the  occasion  itself  admonisheth  me  to  give 
your  lordships  and  the  hearers  this  contentment,  as 
to  make  declaration  of  the  proceedings  of  this  excel- 
lent work  of  the  King's  justice,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end. 

It  may  please  your  grace,  my  lord  High  Steward  of 
England ;  this  is  now  the  second  time,  within  the  space 
of  thirteen  years  reign  of  our  happy  sovereign  that 
this  high  tribunal-seat,  ordained  for  the  trial  of  peers, 
hath  been  opened  and  erected,  and  that  with  a  rare 
event,  supplied  and  exercised  by  one  and  the  same  per- 
son, which  is  a  gieat  honour  unto  you^my  lord  Steward 

In  all  this  mean  time  the  King  hath  reigned  in  his 
white  rohe,  not  sprinkled  with  any  one  drop  of  the 
blood  of  any  of  his  nobles  of  this  kingdom.  Nay, 
such  have  been  the  depths  of  his  mercy,  as  even  those 
noblemens  bloods,  against  whom  the  proceeding  was 
at  Winchester,  Cobham,  and  Grey,  were  attainted  and 
corrupted,  but  not  spilt  or  taken  away  ;  but  that  they 
remained  rather  spectacles  of  justice  in  their  continual 
imprisonment,  than  monuments  of  justice  in  the  me- 
mory of  tlieir  suffering. 

It  is  true  that  the  objects  of  his  justice  then  and  now 
were  very  differing :  for  then  it  was  the  revenge  of  an 
offence  against  his  own  person  and  crown,  and  upon 
persons  that  were  malcontentii,  and  contraries  to  the 
state  and  government ;  but  now  it  is  the  revenge  rf 
the  blood  and  death  of  a  particular  subject,  and  the 
cry  of  a  prisoner ;  it  is  upon  pei-sons  that  were  high* 
ly  in  liis  favoiu* ;  whereby  his  Majesty,  to  his  grett 
honour,  hath  shewed  to  the  world,  as  if  it  were  writ- 
ten in  a  sun-beam,  that  he  is  tiuly  the  lieutenant  rf 
Him  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  that 
his  affections  royal  are  above  his  affections  priraie; 
that  his  favours  and  nearness  about  him  are  not  Kb 
popish  sauctuaxles^  lo  ^iwVWige.  midefactors  ;  and  that 
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his  being  the  best  master  in  the  world  doth  not  let 
him  from  being  the  best  King  in  the  world.  His  peo- 
ple, on  the  other  side,  may  say  to  themselves,  I  will 
lie  down  in  peace,  for  God,  the  King,  and  the  Law, 
protect  me  against  great  and  small.  It  may  be  a  dis- 
cipline also  to  great  men,  especially  such  as  are  swoln 
in  their  fortunes  from  small  beginnings,  that  the  King 
is  as  well  able  to  level  mountains,  as  to  fill  valleys,  if 
such  be  their  desert. 

But  to  come  to  the  present  case  :  The  great  frame 
of  justice,  my  lords,  in  this  present  action,  hath  a  vault, 
and  hath  a  stage;  a  vault,  wherein  these  works  of  dark- 
ness were  contrived ;  and  a  stage,  with  steps,  by  which 
it  was  brought  to  light. 

For  the  former  of  these,  I  will  not  lead  your  lord- 
ships into  it,  because  I  will  engrieve  nothing  against  a 
penitent ;  neither  will  I  open  any  thing  against  him 
that  is  absent.  The  one  I  will  give  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  otlier  to  the  laws  of  justice :  for  I  shall 
always  serve  my  master  with  a  good  and  sincere  con- 
science, and,  I  know,  that  he  aecepteth  best.  There- 
fore I  will  reserve  that  till  to-morrow,  and  hold  myself 
to  that  which  I  called  the  stage  or  theatre,  whereunto 
indeed  it  may  be  fitly  compared  :  for  that  things  were 
first  contained  within  the  invisible  judgments  of  God, 
as  within  a  curtain,  and  after  came  forth,  and  were 
acted  most  worthily  by  the  King,  and  right  well  by 
his  ministers. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  murdered  by  poison, 
September  15,  1613.  This  foul  and  cruel  murder  did 
for  a  time  cry  secretly  in  the  ears  of  God;  but  Grod  gave 
no  answer  to  it,  otherwise  than  by  that  voice,  which 
sometimes  he  useth,  w}iich  is  vox  populi,  the  speech  of 
the  people :  for  there  went  then  a  murmur  that  Over- 
bury  was  poisoned ;  and  yet  the  same  submiss  and  low 
voice  of  God,  the  speech  of  the  vulgar  people,  was  not 
without  a  counter-tenor  or  counter-blast  of  the  devil, 
who  is  the  common  author  both  of  murder  and  slander ; 
for  it  was  given  out  that  Overbury  was  dead  of  a  foul 
disease  ;  and  his  body,  which  they  had  made  corpus 
Judaicum  with  their  poisons^  so  as  it  Yiadi  xio  ^Yv^^ 
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part.  Trmst  be  said  to  be  leprosed  with  vice,  and  so  his 
name  poisoned  as  well  as  liis  body.  For  as  to  disso- 
luteness, I  have  not  heard  the  gentleman  noted  with 
it ;  his  faults  were  of  insolency,  tm-bulcncy,  and  the 
like  of  that  kind. 

flfean  time  there  was  soTiie  industry  used,  of  which 
I  will  not  now  speak,  to  lull  asleep  those  that  were 
the  revengers  of  the  blood,  the  father  and  the  brother 
of  the  murdered.  And  in  these  terms  things  stood 
by  the  space  of  two  years,  during  which  time  God 
did  so  blind  tlie  two  great  procurers,  and  dazzle  them 
with  their  j^reatness,  and  blind  aiul  nail  fast  the  actors 
and  instruments  with  security  upon  their  protection, 
as  neither  tlie  one  looked  about  them,  nor  the  other 
stirred  or  fled,  or  wTre  conveyed  away,  but  remained 
here  stiJi,  as  under  a  privy  anest  of  God's  judg* 
meuts ;  insomuch  as  Franklin,  that  should  have  beai 
sent  over  to  the  Palsgrave  with  good  store  of  money, 
was,  by  God's  providence  and  tlie  accident  of  a  mar- 
riage of  his,  diverted  and  stayed. 

But  about  the  beginning  of  the  progress  the  last 
summer,  God's  judgments  began  to  come  out  of  their 
depths.  And  as  the  revealing  of  murder  is  commonly 
such  as  a  man  said^  "  a  Domino  hoc  factum  est ;  it  is 
Gotl's  work,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes : /*  so  in 
this  particular  it  was  most  admirable ;  for  it  came 
forth  first  by  a  compliment,  a  matter  of  courtesy.  My 
lord  of  Shrewsbury,  that  is  now  with  God,  recom- 
mended to  a  counsellor  of  state,  of  special  trust  by 
his  phice,  the  late  Heuteuaut  Helwisse  *,  ouly  forae* 
quaiiitance,  as  an  honest  and  wortliy  gentleman,  and 
desired  him  to  know  him,  and  to  be  acquainted  with 
him.  That  counsellor  answered  him  civilly,  that  my 
lord  did  him  a  favour,  and  that  he  should  embrace  it 
willingly :  but  he  must  let  his  lordship  know,  that 
there  did  lie  a  heavy  imputation  upon  that  gcntleniaiii 
Helwisse ;  for  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  his  prigoner, 

«    Callftl  in  Sir  U.  Wuttnii's  Retiq.  p.  113.  Ehis.    In  Sir  A.  Weldcii's  Ccart 
nf  K.  James,  p*  t07*  Eiu'ni^u     lu  Au!ic.  Coqiiin.  p.  141.  Kit^noaigs.     la  S«r^- 
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"was  thouglit  to  have  come  to  a  violent  and  an  un- 
timely death.  Wlieii  tliis  speech  was  reported  back 
by  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury  to  Helwisse,  '■  percussit  il- 
lico  animiim,*'  he  was  SLTucken  with  it :  and  being  a 
politic  man,  and  of  likelihood  doubting  that  the  mat^ 
ter  would  break  forth  at  one  time  or  other,  and  that 
others  might  have  the  start  of  him,  and  thinking  to 
make  his  own  case  by  his  own  tale,  resolved  with  him- 
self upon  this  occasion  to  discover  unto  my  lord  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  that  counsellor,  that  there  was  an 
attempt,  whcrennto  lie  was  privy,  to  have  poisoned 
Overbury  by  the  hands  of  his  mider-keeper  Weston; 
but  that  he  checked  it,  and  put  it  by,  and  dissuaded 
it.  But  then  he  left  it  thus,  that  it  was  but  as  an 
attempt,  or  an  untimely  birth,  never  executed;  and 
as  if  his  own  fault  had  been  no  more,  but  that  he 
HVQS  honest  in  forbidding,  but  fearful  of  revealing  and 
irapeaching,  or  accusing  great  persons :  and  so  with 
,  this  fine  point  thought  to  save  himself. 

But  that  counsellor  of  estate,  wisely  considering 
that  by  the  lieutenant's  own  tale  it  could  not  be  sim* 
ply  a  permission  or  weakness ;  for  that  Weston  was 
never  displaced  by  the  lieutenant,  notwithstanding 
that  attempt ;  and  coupling  the  sequel  by  the  begin- 
txing,  thought  it  matter  fit  to  be  brought  before  his 
Majesty,  by  whose  appointment  Helwisse  set  down 
the  like  declaration  in  writing. 

Upon  this  ground  the  King  playetb  Solomon's  part, 
.«*  Gloria  Dei  celare  rem,  et  gloria  Regis  investigare 
rem,"  and  sets  down  certain  papers  of  his  own  hand, 
which  I  might  term  to  be  ciavesjustitice^  keys  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  may  serve  both  for  a  precedent  for  Princes 
to  imitate,  and  for  a  direction  for  judges  to  follow. 
And  his  Majesty  carried  the  balance  with  a  constant 
and  steady  hand,  evenly  and  without  prejudice,  whe- 
ther it  were  a  true  accusation  of  the  one  part,  or  a  prac- 
tice and  factious  scandal  of  the  other :  which  wiiting, 
because  I  am  not  able  to  express  according  to  the  worth 
,  thereof,  I  will  desire  your  lordships  anon  to  hear  read. 

This  excellent  foundation  of  justice  being  laid  by 
bis  Majesty's  own  hand,  it  was  refetted  uwVa  ^\xv^ 


counsellors  to  examine  farther ;  who  gained  some  de- 
grees of  light  from  Weston,  but  yet  left  it  imperfect 

After  it  was  referred  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  bench,  as  a  person  best  practised 
in  legal  examinations ;  who  took  a  great  deal  of  in- 
defatigable pains  in  it  without  intermission,  ha\ing,as 
I  have  heard  him  say,  taken  at  least  three  hundred 
examinations  in  this  business. 

But  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  I  need 
not  speak  of  them.  It  is  true  that  my  lord  Chief  Jui^ 
tice,  in  the  dawning  and  opening  of  the  light,  finding 
the  matter  touched  upon  these  great  persons,  very  dis- 
creetly became  suitor  to  the  King,  to  have  greater 
persons  than  his  own  rank  joined  with  him ;  where- 
upon your  lordships,  my  lord  High  Steward  of  Eag* 
land,  my  lord  Steward  of  the  King's  house,  and  my 
lord  Zouch,  were  joined  vrith  him. 

Neither  wantetl  there,  this  while,  practic*e  to  snp 
press  testimony,  to  deface  writings,  to  weaken  the 
King's  resolution,  to  slander  the  justice,  and  the  like, 
Nay,  when  it  came  to  the  first  solemn  act  of  justice, 
which  was  the  arraignment  of  Weston,  he  had  his 
lesson  to  stand  mute,  which  had  arrested  the  whole 
wheel  of  Justice,  but  this  dumb  devil,  by  the  means 
of  some  discreet  divines,  ^nd  the  potent  charm  of 
justice  together,  was  cast  out ;  neither  did  this  poi- 
sonous adder  sto]>  his  ear  to  these  charms,  but  re- 
lented, and  yielded  to  his  trial. 

Then  followed  tlie  other  proceedings  of  justke 
against  the  other  offenders,  Turner,  Helwitte, 
Franklin. 

But  all  these  being  but  the  organs  and  instruments 
of  tliis  fact,  the  actors,  and  not  the  authors,  justice 
could  not  have  been  crowned  without  this  last  art 
against  these  great  persons  ;  else  Weston's  censure  or 
pretliction  might  have  been  verifietl,  when  he  said,  be 
hoped  the  small  flies  should  not  be  caught,  and  tie 
greater  escape.  Wherein  the  King,  being  io  grett 
straits  between  the  defacing  of  his  honoiu-,  and  of  hk 
creature,  hath,  according  as  he  used  to  do,  chosen  ik 
better  part,  teserVm^  aWa^^  wvet^  1^  bixciself. 
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The  time  also  of  justice  hath  had  its  true  motions. 
The  time  until  this  lady's  deliverance  was  due  unto 
honour,  Christianity,  and  humanity,  in  respect  of  her 
great  belly.  The  time  since  was  due  to  another  kind 
of  deliverance  too ;  which  was,  that  some  causes  of 
estate  which  were  in  the  womb  might  likewise  be 
brought  forth,  not  for  mutter  (^justice,  but  for  reason 
of  state.  Likewise  this  last  procrastination  of  days 
had  the  like  weighty  grounds  and  causes. 

But,  my  lords,  where  I  speak  of  a  stage,  I  doubt  I 
hold  you  upon  the  stage  too  long.  But  before  I  pray 
judgment,  I  pray  your  lordships  to  hear  the  King's 
papers  read,  that  you  may  see  how  well  the  King  was 
inspired,  and  how  nobly  he  carried  it,  that  innocency 
might  not  have  so  much  as  aspersion. 

Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,  hath  been  indicted 
and  arraigned,  as  accessary  before  the  fact^  for  the 
murder  and  impoisonment  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
and  hath  pleaded  guilty,  and  confesseth  the  indict- 
ment :  I  pray  judgment  against  the  prisoner. 
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IT   M4T    PLEASE  TOUR    GRACC,   MT   LORD    HIGH    STEWARD  OF    £J«6ULl», 
AND   YClir    MT    LORDS    THE   TEER&  i 

You  have  here  before  you  Robert  earl  of  Somerset, 
to  be  tried  for  his  life,  concerning  the  procuring  and 
coEsenting  to  the  impoisonment  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  then  the  King's  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don,  as  an  accessary  before  the  fact, 

I  know  your  lordships  cannot  behold  this  noble- 
man, but  you  must  remember  his  great  favour  \^ith 
the  King,  and  the  great  place  that  he  hath  had  aod 
bom,  and  must  be  sensible  that  he  is  yet  of  your 
number  and  body,  a  peer  as  you  are ;  so  that  you  can- 
not cut  him  off  from  your  body  but  with  grief;  and 
therefore  that  you  will  expect  from  us,  that  give  in 
the  King's  evidence,  sound  and  snflScient  matter  of 
proof  to  satisfy  your  honours  and  consciences. 

As  for  the  manner  of  the  evidence,  the  King  ourmas- 
ter,  who  among  his  other  virtues  exc>elleth  in  that  vir- 
tue of  the  imperial  throne,  which  is  justice,  hath  given 
us  in  commandment  that  we  should  not  expatiate,  nor 
make  invectives,  but  materially  pursue  the  evidcaicc^ 
as  it  conducet\itot\\e^mlm  o^uestion ;  a  matter,  thit 
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thougli  we  arc  glad  of  so  good  a  waiTant,  yet  we 
should  have  done  of  ourselves  ;  for  far  be  it  from  us, 
by  any  strains  of  wit  or  art,  to  seek  to  play  prizes^  or 
to  blazon  our  uames  iu  blood,  or  to  carry  the  day 
otherwise  than  upon  just  grounds.  We  shall  carry 
the  lanthom  of  justice,  which  is  the  evidence,  before 
your  eyes  upright,  and  to  be  able  to  save  it  from  being 
put  out  with  any  winds  of  evasion  or  vain  defences, 
that  is  our  part ;  and  within  that  we  shall  contain  our- 
selves, not  doubting  at  all,  but  that  the  evidence 
itself  will  carry  such  force  as  it  shall  need  no  vantage 
or  aggravation. 

My  lords,  the  course  which  I  will  hold  in  delivering 
that  which  I  shall  say,  for  I  love  order,  shall  be  this : 

First,  1  will  speak  somewhat  of  the  nature  and 
greatness  of  the  offence  which  is  now  to  be  tried  ;  not 
to  weigh  down  my  lord  with  the  greatness  of  it,  but 
contrarivrise  to  shew  that  a  great  oflFence  deserveth  a 
great  proofs  and  that  the  King,  however  he  might 
esteem  this  gentleman  heretofore,  as  the  signet  upon 
his  finger,  to  use  the  Scripture-phrase,  yet  in  such 
case  as  this  he  was  to  put  him  off. 

Secondly,  I  will  use  some  few  words  touching  the 
nature  of  the  proofs,  which  in  sucli  a  case  are 
competent. 

Thirdly,  I  will  state  the  proofs. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  I  will  produce  the  proofs,  cither 
out  of  examinations  and  matters  of  writing,  or  wit- 
nesses, viva  voce. 

For  the  offence  itself,  it  is  of  crimes,  next  unto 
high  treason,  the  greatest ;  it  is  the  foulest  of  felonies. 
And  take  this  offence  with  the  circumstances,  it  hath 
threedegrees  or  stages;  that  it  ismurder:  that  itismur- 
der  byimpoisonraent;  that  it  is  murder  committed  upon 
the  King's  prisoner  in  the  Tower :  I  might  say,  that  it 
is  murder  under  the  cxjlour  of  friendship  ;  but  this  is  a 
circumstance  moral ;  I  leave  that  to  the  evidence  itself. 

For  murder,  my  lords,  the  first  record  of  justice 
that  was  in  the  world  was  a  judgment  upon  a  mur- 
derer in  the  person  of  Adam's  first-born,  Cain ;  and 
thougli    it   was  not  punished   by    deatVi,  WX  -wAv 
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banishment  and  mark  of  ignominy,  in  resjiect  of  the 
primogeniture,  or  population  of  the  world,  or  otber 
points  of  God's  secret  decree,  yet  it  was  judged,  and 
wasj  as  it  is  said,  the  first  record  of  justice.  So  it  ap- 
pcareth  likewise  in  Scripture,  that  the  murder  of 
Abner  by  Joab,  though  it  were  by  David  respited  in 
respect  of  great  services  past,  or  reason  of  state,  yet  it 
was  not  forgotten.  But  of  this  I  will  say  no  more, 
It  was  ever  admitted,  and  ranked  in  God's  o^ti  tables, 
that  murder  is  of  oftences  between  man  and  man,  next 
xmto  treason  and  disobedience  unto  authority,  whict 
some  divines  have  referred  to  the  first  table,  becausi' 
of  the  lieutenancy  of  God  in  princes. 

For  impoisonment,  I  am  sorry  it  should  be  heard  of 
in  this  kingdom  :  it  is  not  "nostri  generis  nee  sangui- 
Bis :"  it  is  an  Italian  crime,  fit  for  the  court  of  Rome, 
where  that  person  which  intoxicateth  the  Kbgsaf 
the  earth  with  his  cup  of  poison,  is  many  times  reallv 
and  materially  intoxicated  and  impoisoned  lumself* 

But  it  hath  three  circumstances,  wbich  make  it 
grievous  beyond  other  murders  ;  whereof  the  first  ii* 
that  it  takes  away  a  man  in  full  peace,  in  God's  and 
the  King's  peace ;  he  thinketh  no  harm,  bnt  is  com- 
forting of  nature  with  refection  and  food  ;  so  that,  as 
the  Scripture  saith,  "  his  table  is  made  a  snare," 

The  second  is,  that  it  is  easily  committed,  and  easily 
concealed  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  hardly  prevented* 
and  hardly  discovered  :  for  murder  by  violence,  princesi 
have  guards  and  private  men  have  houses,  attendaatj^ 
and  arms  :  neither  can  such  murder  be  committed 
but  cum  sonitu,  and  with  some  overt  and  apparent 
act  that  may  discover  and  trace  the  offender.  But 
as  for  poison,  the  cup  itself  of  princes  will  scarce 
serve,  in  regard  of  many  poisons  that  neither  dis- 
colour nor  distaste. 

And  the  last  is,  because  it  concerneth  not  only  tie 
destruction  of  the  maliced  man,  but  of  any  other; 
**  Qms  modo  tutus  erit  ?*'  for  many  times  the  poison  is 
prepared  for  one,  and  is  taken  by  another:  so  that  ntf» 
die  other  mens  deaths;  "  concidit  infelix  aUeno  vflt 
nerei"    and  it  H,  bjs  W  ^^^Im  calleth  it,  "agitti 
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locte  volans;  the 


that  flieth  by  night,"  it  hath 


arrow 
no  aim  or  certainty. 

Now  for  the  third  degree  of  this  particular  offence^ 
which  is,  that  it  was  committed  upon  the  King's 
prisoner,  wlio  was  out  of  his  own  defence,  and  merely 
in  the  King's  protection,  and  for  whom  the  King  and 
state  was  a  kind  of  respondent;  it  is  a  thing  that  aggra- 
vates the  fault  much.  For  certainly,  my  lord  of  So- 
tnerset,  let  me  tell  you  this,  that  Sir  Thomas  O^^erbury 
is  the  first  man  that  was  murdered  in  the  Tower  of 
LiondoUj  since  the  murder  of  the  two  young  princes. 
Thus  much  of  the  offence,  now  to  the  proof. 

For  the  nature  of  the  proofs ^  your  lordships  must 
consider,  that  impoisonment,  of  all  offences  is  the  most 
secret ;  so  secret,  as  that  if  in  all  cases  of  impoison- 
ment you  should  require  testimony,  you  were  as  good 
proclaim  impunity. 

Who  could  have  impeached  LiviSj  by  testimony, 
of  the  impoisoning  figs  upon  the  tree,  which  her  hus- 
band was  wont  to  gather  with  his  own  hands  ? 

Who  could  have  impeached  Parisatis  for  the  poi- 
soning of  one  side  of  the  knife  that  she  carved  with, 
and  keeping  the  other  side  clean  ;  so  that  herself  did 
eat  of  the  same  piece  of  meat  that  the  lady  did  that 
she  did  impoison  ?  The  cases  are  infinite,  and  need 
not  to  be  spoken  of,  of  the  secrecy  of  impoison- 
ments  ;  but  wise  triers  must  take  upon  them,  in  these 
secret  cases,  Solomon's  spirit,  that,  where  there  could 
be  no  witnesses,  collected  the  act  by  the  affection. 

But  yet  we  are  not  to  come  to  one  case :  for  that 
which  your  lordships  are  to  try  is  not  the  act  of  im- 
poisonment, for  that  is  dona  to  your  hand ;  all  the 
world  by  law  is  concluded  to  say,  that  Overbury  was 
impoisoned  by  Weston. 
I  But  the  question  before  you  is  of  the  procurement 
onlyj  and  of  the  abetting,  as  the  law  termeth  it,  as 
accessary  before  the  fact :  which  abetting  is  no  more 
I  but  to  do  or  use  any  act  or  means,  which  may  aid  or 
I  eonduce  unto  the  impoisonment. 
I         So  that  it  is  not  the  buying  or  making  of  the  poison. 
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tlie  giving  or  sending  or  laying  the  poison,  that  are 
the  only  acts  that  do  amount  unto  abetnient.  But  if 
there  he  any  other  act  or  means  done  or  used  to  give 
the  opportunity  of  inipoisonment,  or  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  it,  or  to  stop  or  divert  any  impedimeDb 
that  might  hinder  it,  and  this  be  with  an  intention  to 
accomplish  and  atehieve  the  inipoisonment ;  all  these 
are  abctments,  and  accessaries  before  the  fact  I  will 
put  you  a  familiar  example.  Allow  there  be  a  coo- 
spiracy  to  murder  a  man  as  he  journeys  by  the  way» 
and  it  be  one  man's  part  to  draw  him  forth  to  that 
joiuney  by  invitation,  or  by  colour  of  some  busii^ess; 
and  another  takes  upon  hira  to  dissuade  some  friend 
of  his,  whom  he  had  a  purpose  to  take  in  his  company, 
that  he  he  not  too  strong  to  make  his  defence  ;  and 
another  hath  the  part  to  go  along  with  him,  and  to 
hold  him  in  talk  till  the  first  blow^  be  given  :  all  these^ 
my  lords,  without  scruple  are  abettors  to  this  murder, 
though  none  of  tliem  give  the  blow,  nor  assist  to  give 
the  blow^. 

My  lords,  he  is  not  the  hunter  alone  that  lets  slip 
the  dog  upon  the  deer,  but  he  that  lodges  the  deer,  or 
raises  him,  or  puts  him  out,  or  he  that  sets  a  toil  that 
he  cannot  escape,  or  the  like. 

But  this,  ray  lords,  little  needeth  in  this  present 
case,  where  there  is  such  a  chain  of  acts  of  inipoison- 
ment as  hath  been  seldom  seen,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  expected,  but  that  greatness  of  fortune 
maketh  commonly  grossness  in  offending. 

To  descend  to  the  proofs  themselves,  I  shall  keep 
this  course. 

First,  I  will  make  a  narrative  or  declaration  of  the 
fact  itself 

Secondly,  I  will  break  and  distribute  the  proofs  as 
they  concern  the  prisoner, 

And  thirdly,  accordint^  to  that  distribution,  I  will 
produce  them,  and  read  them,  or  use  them. 

So  that  there  is  nothing  that  I  shall  say,  but  your 
lordship,  my  lord  of  Somerset,  shallhave  three  thougl 
or  cogitations  to  answ^er  it :  First,  when  I  open  it*  j 
may  take  youi  aim,     Semiadbj,  when  I  distribute 
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you  may  prepare  your  ausvsrers  without  concision/ 
And  lastly,  when  I  produce  the  witnesses  or  exami- 
nations themselves,  you  may  again  ruminate  and  re- 
advise  how  to  make  your  defence.  And  this  I  do 
the  rather,  because  your  memory  or  understanding 
may  riot  be  oppressed  or  overladen  with  the  length  of 
evidence,  or  with  confiisiou  of  order.  Nay  more, 
when  your  lordship  shall  make  your  answers  in  your 
time,  I  will  put  you  in  mind,  when  cause  shall  be,  of 
your  omissions. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  simple  narrative  of  the  fact. 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  for  a  time  was  known  to  have 
had  great  interest  and  great  fnendship  with  my  lord  of 
Somerset,  both  in  his  meaner  fortunes,  and  after ;  in- 
somuch as  he  was  a  kind  of  oracle  of  direction  unto 
him ;  and,  if  you  will  believe  his  own  vaunts,  being 
of  an  insolent  Thrasonical  disposition,  he  took  upon 
him,  that  the  fortune,  reputation,  and  understan^ng 
of  this  gentleman,  who  is  well  known  to  have  had  a 
better  teacher,  proceeded  from  his  company  and 
counsel. 

And  this  friendship  rested  not  only  in  conversation 
and  business  of  court,  but  likewise  in  communication 
of  secrets  of  estate.  For  my  lord  of  Somerset,  at  that 
time  exercising,  by  his  Majesty's  special  favour  and 
trust,  the  office  of  the  secretary  provisionally,  did  not 
forb^r  to  acquaint  Overbury  with  the  King's  packets 
of  dispatches  from  all  parts,  Spain,  France,  the  Low- 
Countries,  etc.  And  this  not  by  glimpses,  or  now  and 
then  rounding  in  the  ^ar  for  a  favour,  but  in  a  settled 
manner :  packets  were  sent,  sometimes  opened  by 
my  lord,  sometimes  unbroken,  unto  Overbury,  who 
perused  them,  copied,  registered  them,  made  tables 
of  them  as  he  thought  good :  so  that,  I  will  undertake, 
the  time  was  when  Overbury  knew  more  of  the  secrets 
of  state  than  the  council-table  did.  Nay,  they  were 
grown  to  such  an  inwardness,  as  they  made  a  play  of 
all  the  world  besides  themselves  :  so  as  they  had  ci- 
phers and  jargons  for  the  King,  the  Que^n,  and  all 
the  great  men  ;  things  feeldom  used  but  either  by 
princes  and  their  ambassadors  and  mim^\.et%>  Cit\s^ 
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such  as  work  and  practise  against,  or  at  least  upou, 
princes. 

But  understand  me,  my  lord,  I  shall  not  charge  you 
this  day  with  any  disloyalty;  only  1  say  this  for  a  foun- 
dation, that  there  was  a  great  communication  of  Be- 
crets  between  you  and  Overbnry,  and  that  it  hadreW 
tion  to  matters  of  estate,  and  the  greatest  causes  of 
this  kingdom. 

But,  ray  lords,  as  it  is  a  principle  in  nature,  that  tlie 
best  things  are  in  their  corruption  the  worst,  and  the 
sweetest  wine  makes  the  shari>est  vinegar ;  so  fell  it 
out  with  them,  that  this  excess,  as  I  may  term  it,  of 
friendship  ended  in  mortal  hatred  on  my  lord  of 
Somerset's  part. 

For  it  fell  out,  some  twelve  months  before  Overbu* 
ry^s  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  that  my  lord  of  So- 
merset was  entered  into  an  unlawful  love  towards  hii 
unfortunate  lady,  tlien  countess  of  Essex  :  which  went 
so  fer,  as  it  was  then  secretly  projected,  chiefly  be. 
tween  my  lord  Privy  Seal  and  my  lord  of  Somerset,  to 
effect  a  nullity  in  the  marriage  with  my  lord  of  Esaex^ 
and  so  to  proceed  to  a  marriage  with  Somerset. 

This  marriage  and  purpose  did  Overbury  mainly 
oppugn,  under  pretence  to  do  the  true  part  of  a 
friend  :  for  that  lie  counted  her  an  unworthy  woman ; 
but  the  truth  was,  that  Overbury,  who,  to  speak 
plainly,  had  little  that  was  solid  for  religion  or  moral 
virtue,  but  was  a  man  possessed  with  ambition  and 
vain-glory,  M' as  loth  to  have  any  partners  in  thefavotur 
of  my  lord  of  Somerset,  and  especially  not  the  house 
of  the  Howards,  against  whom  he  had  always  pnv 
fessed  hatred  and  opposition  :  so  all  was  but  miserable 
bargains  of  ambition. 

And,  my  lords,  that  this  is  no  sinister  eonstructi(»k 
will  well  appear  unto  you,  when  yon  shall  hear  that 
Overbury  makes  his  brags  to  my  lord  of  Somerset 
that  he  had  won  him  the  love  of  the  lady  by  his  letters 
and  industry :  so  far  was  he  from  cases  of  conscieiicf 
in  this  matter.     And  certainly,   my  lords,  hows 

the  tragical  misery  of  that  poor  gentleman  OverC  

ought  somew\\at  to  o\A\teiBX^  \^i^  faults ;  yet  beesW 
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vsre  are  not  now  upon  point  of  civility,  but  to  discover 
tlie  face  of  truth  to  the  face  of  justice  ;  and  that  it  is 
material  to  the  true  understanding  of  the  state  of  this 
cause ;  Overbury  was  naught  and  corrupt,  the  ballads 
must  be  amended  for  that  point. 

But  to  proceed ;  when  Overbiury  saw  that  he  was 
like  to  be  dispossessed  of  my  lord  here,  whom  he  had 
possessed  so  long,  and  by  whose  greatness  he  had 
promised  himself  to  do  wonders ;  and  being  a  man  of 
an  unbounded  and  impetuous  spirit,  he  began  not  only 
to  dissuade,  but*to  deter  him  from  that  love  and  mar- 
riage ;  and  finding  him  fixed,  thought  to  try  stronger 
remedies,  supposing  that  he  had  my  lord's  head  under 
his  girdle,  in  respect  of  communication  of  secrets  of 
estate,  or,  as  he  calls  them  himself  in  his  letters,  se- 
crets of  all  natiu-es ;  and  therefore  dealt  violently  with 
him,  to  make  him  desist,  with  menaces  of  discovery 
of  secrets,  and  the  like. 

Hereupon  grew  two  streams  of  hatred  upon  Over- 
bury  ;  the  one,  from  the  lady,  in  respect  that  he 
crossed  her  love,  and  abused  her  name,  which  are 
furies  to  women;  the  other,  of  a  deeper  and  more 
mineral  nature,  fi^om  my  lord  of  Somerset  himself; 
who  was  afraid  of  Overbury 's  nature,  and  that  if  he 
iiid  break  from  him  and  fly  out,  he  would  mine  into 
him  and  trouble  his  whole  fortunes, 

I  might  add  a  third  stream  from  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton's ambition,  who  desires  to  be  first  in  favour 
with  my  lord  of  Somerset ;  and  knowing  Overbury 's 
malice  to  himself  and  his  house,  thought  that  man 
must  be  removed  and  cut  off-  So  it  was  amongst 
them  resolved  and  decreed  that  Overbury  must  die. 

Hereupon  they  had  variety  of  devices.  To  send 
liim  beyond  sea,  upon  occasion  of  imployment,  that 
was  too  weak ;  and  they  were  so  far  from  giving  way 
to  it,  as  they  crossed  it.  There  rested  but  two  ways^ 
quarrel  or  assault,  and  poison.  For  that  of  assault, 
after  some  proposition  and  attempt,  they  passed  from 
it;  it  was  a  thing  too  open,  and  subject  to  more  va- 
riety of  chances.  That  of  poison  likewise  was  a  ha- 
zinrdous  thing,  and  subject  to  many  preveutiow^  ^\^d 
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cautions ;  especially  to  such  a  jealous  aud  working 
brain  as  Overbury  had,  except  he  were  first  tast  in 
their  hands. 

Therefore  the  way  was  first  to  get  him  into  a  trap, 
and  lay  him  up,  and  then  they  could  not  miss  the 
mark.  Therefore  in  execution  of  this  plot  it  was  de- 
vised, that  Overbury  should  be  designed  to  some  ho- 
nourable imployment  in  foreign  parts,  and  should  un- 
der-hand by  the  lord  of  Somerset  be  incouraged  to 
refuse  it ;  and  so  upon  that  contempt  he  should  be 
laid  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  then  they  would  loot 
he  should  be  close  enough,  and  death  should  be  his 
baiL  Yet  were  they  not  at  their  end.  For  they  con- 
sidered that  if  there  was  not  a  fit  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  for  their  purpose,  and  likewise  a  fit  imder- 
keeper  of  Overbury ;  first,  they  should  meet  with  many 
impediments  in  the  giving  and  exhibiting  the  poison. 
Secondly,  they  should  be  exposed  to  note  and  observa- 
tion that  might  discover  them.  And  thirdly.  Over* 
bury  in  the  mean  tiiAe  might  write  clamorous  and 
furious  letters  to  other  his  friends,  and  so  all  might  be 
disappointed.  And  therefore  the  next  link  of  the  chain 
was  to  displace  the  then  lieutenant  AVaadc,  and  to  place 
Helwisse,  a  principal  abettor  in  the  impoisonment: 
again,  to  displace  Gary,  that  was  the  under-keeper  in 
Waade's  time,  and  to  place  Weston,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  impoisonment ;  and  this  was  done 
in  such  a  while,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  done,  as  it 
were,  with  one  breath,  as  there  were  but  fifteen  dayi 
between  the  commitment  of  Overbury,  the  displacing 
of  Waade,  the  placing  of  Helwisse,  the  displadng 
of  Cary  the  under-keeper,  the  placing  of  Weston,  and 
the  first  poison  given  two  days  after. 

Thus  when  they  bad  this  poor  gentleman  in  the 
Tower  close  prisoner,  where  he  covdd  not  escape  ncr 
stir,  where  he  could  not  feed  but  by  their  hands,  where 
he  could  not  speak  nor  write  but  through  their  trunks; 
then  was  the  time  to  execute  the  last  act  of  this  tra- 
gedy. 

Then  must  Franklin  be  purveyor  of  the  poisons,  and 
procure  five,  ^\il^  sc^ew  ^^^ical^iotions,  to  be  sure  to 
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hit  his  complexion*     Then  must  Mrs*  Turner  be  the 

say-mistress  of  the  poisons  to  try  upon  poor  beastSi 

^what  is  present,  and  what  works  at  distance  of  time* 
Then  must  Weston  be  the  tormentor,  and  chase  him 
with  poison  after  poison ;  poison  in  salts,  poison  in 
-  meats,  poison  in  sweetmeats,  poison  iu  medicines  and 
^omits^  until  at  last  his  body  was  almost  come,  by  use 
of  poisons,  to  the  state  that  Mithridates's  body  was  by 
_  the  use  of  treacle  and  preservatives,  that  the  force  of 
pthe  poisons  w^ere  blunted  upon  him  :  Weston  confess- 
ing, when  he  was  cliid  for  not  dispatching  liim,  that 
-he  had  given  him  enough  to   poison  twenty  men. 
ftXiEStly,  because  all  this  asked  time,  courses  were  taken 
by  Somerset,  both  to  divert  all  means  of  Ovcrbury's 
delivery,  and  to  entertain  Overbury  by  continual  let- 
kters,  paitly  of  hopes  and  projects  for  his  delivery,  and 
partly  of  other  fables  and  negociations ;  somewhat  like 
some  kind  of  persons,  which  I  will  not  name,  which 
"  eep  men  in  talk  of  for  tune- telling,  when  they  have 
felonious  meaning* 

And  this  is  the  true  narrative  of  this  act  of  impoi- 

rament,  which  I  have  summarily  recited. 

Now  for  the  distribution  of  the  proofs,  there  are 

four  heads  of  proofs  to  prove  you  guilty,  my  lord  of 

~  smerset,  of  this  impoisonment ;  whereof  tw^o  arc  pre- 

"^cedent  to  the  imprisonment,  the  third  is  present,  and 

the   fourth  is  following  or  subsequent.     For  it  is  in 

proofs  as  it  is  iu  lights,  there  is  a  direct  light,  and 

there  is  a  reflexion  of  light,  or  backlight. 

The  first  head  or  proof  thereof  is.  That  there  was 
root  of  bitteniess,  a  mortal  malice  or  hatred,  mixed 
dth  deep  and  bottomless  fears,  that  you  had  towards 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

The  second  is,    That  you  w^erc  the  principal  actor, 
md  had  your  hand  in  all  those  acts^  which  did  con- 
duce to  the  impoisonment,  and  which  gave  opportu- 
Ipity  and  means  to  effect  it;  and  without  which  the 
■iropoisonment  could  never  have  been,  and  which  could 
serve  or  tend  to  no  other  end  but  to  the  impoison- 

tent. 
The  third  is,  That  your  hand  was  in  the  very  iiw 
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poisoBiiient  itself,  which  is  more  than  neeUs  to  be 
proved;  that  yoii  did  direct  poison;  that  you  dul 
deliver  poison;  that  you  (Ud  continually  hearken  to  the 
success  of  the  impoisonment ;  and  that  you  spuned 
it  on,  and  called  for  dispatch  when  you  thought  it 
lingered. 

And  lastlj^  That  you  did  all  the  thing;s  after  the  im- 
poisonment, which  may  detect  a  guilty  conscience, 
for  the  smothering  of  it,  and  avoiding  punishnieutfor 
it :  which  can  he  but  of  three  kinds:  That  you  sup- 
pressed, as  much  as  in  you  was,  testimony  ;  Thatymi 
did  deface,  and  destroy,  and  clip  and  misdate  al! 
writings  that  might  give  Hght  to  the  impoisonineiil; 
and  that  you  did  fly  to  the  altar  of  guiltiness,  which  is 
a  pardon,  and  a  pardon  of  murder,  and  a  pardon  for 
yourself,  and  not  for  your  lady. 

In  this,  iny  lord,  I  convert  my  speech  to  you,  be- 
cause I  would  have  you  attend  the  points  of  youi 
charge,  and  so  of  your  defence  the  better.  And  two 
of  these  heads  I  have  taken  to  myself,  and  left  tfae 
other  two  to  the  King's  two  Serjeants. 

For  the  first  main  part,  which  is  the  mortal  hatred 
coupled  with  fear,  that  was  in  my  lord  of  Somci>cl 
towards  Overbury,  although  he  did  palliate  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  even  to  tk 
end ;  I  shall  prove  it,  my  lord  *Steward,  and  yon  m\ 
lords  and  peers,  manifestly,  by  matter  both  of  oatii 
and  writing-  The  root  of  this  hatrcxl  was  that  tkt 
hath  cost  many  a  man's  life,  that  is,  fear  of  discover- 
ing secrets :  secrets,  I  say,  of  a  high  and  dangerous 
nature ;  Wherein  the  course  that  I  wUl  hold,  shall  be 
this: 

First,  I  will  shew  that  such  a  breach  and  malice 
was  between  my  lord  and  Overbury,  and  that  it  burst 
forth  into  \iolent  menaces  and  threats  on  both  sides, 

SecontUy,  That  these  secrets  were  not  liglit,  biUrf 
a  high  nature  ;  for  I  will  give  you  the  elevation  of  the 
lole.  They  were  such  as  my  lord  of  Somerset  for  h» 
>art  had  made  a  vow,  that  Overbury  should  neither 
ive  in  court  nor  country^.  That  he  had  likewise  opemJ 
limself  and  his  own  fears  so  far,  that  if  Overburv  ever 
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came  forth  of  the  Tower,  either  Overbury  or  himself 
miist  die  for  it.  And  of  Overbury's  part,  he  had 
threatened  my  lord,  that  whether  he  did  live  or  die, 
my  lord's  shame  should  never  die,  but  he  would  leave 
him  the  most  odious  man  of  the  world.  And  farther, 
that  my  lord  was  like  enough  to  repent  it,  in  the  place 
where  Overbury  wrote,  which  was  the  Tower  of 
London.  He  was  a  true  prophet  in  that :  so  here  is 
the  height  of  the  secrets. 

Thirdly,  I  will  shew  you,  that  all  the  King's  busi- 
ness was  by  my  lord  put  into  Overbury's  hands ;  so  as 
there  is  work  enough  for  secrets,  whatsoever  they 
were :  and  like  princes  confederates,  they  had  their 
djAers  and  jargons. 

And  lastly,  I  will  shew  you  that  it  is  but  a  toy  to 
My  that  the  malice  was  only  in  respect  he  spake  dis- 
honouraUy  of  the  lady ;  or  for  doubt  of  breaJdng  the 
marriage :  for  that  Overbury  was  a  coadjutor  to  that 
love,  and  the  lord  of  Somerset  was  as  deep  in  speak- 
ing ill  of  the  lady  as  Overbury.  And  again,  it  was 
too  late  for  that  matter,  for  the  bargain  of  the  match 
irag.  then  made  and  past.  And  if  it  had  been  no 
SK»re  but  to  remove  Overbury  from  disturbing  of  the 
match,  it  had  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  banded 
over  Overbury  beyond  seas,  for  which  they  had  a  fair 
way ;  but  that  would  not  serve  their  turn. 

And  lastly  periculum  periculo  vincitur,  to  go  so 
&r  as  an  impoisonment,  must  have  a  deeper  malice 
than  flashes :  for  the  cause  must  bear  a  proportion  to 
the  effie^t 

For  the  next  general  head  of  ptoo&,  which  copsist^ 
in  acts  preparatcnry  to  the  middle  acts,  they  are  m 
eight  sever^  points  of  the  compass,  as  I  may  tenU;  it. 

Firsts  That  there  wiere  devices  and  projects  to  dis^ 
patch  Overbury,  or  to  overthrow  him,  plotted  between 
the  countess  of  Stenersiet,  the  earl  of  Som^set^  aad 
the  earl  of  Northampton,  before  they  fell  upon,  the 
tmpcxisonment :  for  always  before  men  fix  upon  a 
ocyarse  of  mischief,  th^e  be  some  rejections :  Imt  die 
he  must  one  way  or  other. 

Secondly,  That  my  krd  of  Somerset  was  a  principal 
2iS 
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^ractiser^  I  must  speak  it,  in  a  most  perfidious  man- 
ner, to  set  a  train  or  trap  for  Ovcrbury  to  get  liim 
into  the  Tower ;  witliout  which  they  never  durst  haye 
attempted  the  impoisonment 

Thirdly,  That  the  placing  of  the  lieutenant  Hel- 
wisse,  one  of  the  impoisoners,  and  the  displacing  of 
Waade,  was  hy  the  means  of  my  lord  of  Somerset. 

Fourthly,  That  the  placing  of  Weston  the  under 
keeper,  who  was  the  principal  impoisoner,  and  the 
displacing  of  Gary,  and  the  doing  of  all  this  within 
fifteen  days  after  Overbury*s  commitment,  was  by  the 
means  and  countenaucc  of  my  lord  of  Somerset.  And 
these  two  were  the  active  instruments  of  the  impoi- 
sonment ;  and  this  was  a  business  that  the  lady's 
power  could  not  reach  unto. 

Fifthly,  That  because  there  must  be  a  time  for  the 
tragedy  to  be  acted,  and  chiefly  because  they  vfovii 
not  have  the  poisons  work  upon  the  sudden;  and 
for  that  the  strength  of  Overbnry's  nature,  or  the 
very  custom  of  receiving  poison  into  his  body,  did 
overcome  the  poisons,  that  they  vrrought  not  so  fast; 
therefore  Overbury  must  be  held  in  the  Tower.  And 
as  my  lord  of  Somerset  got  him  into  the  trap,  so  he 
kept  him  in,  and  abused  him  with  continual  hopes  of 
liberty;  and  diverted  all  the  true  and  effectual  means 
of  his  liberty,  and  made  light  of  his  sickness  and 
extremities. 

Sixthly,  That  not  only  the  plot  of  getting  Overbuiy 
into  the  Tower,  and  the  devices  to  hold  him  and  keep 
him  there ;  but  the  strange  manner  of  his  close  keep* 
ing,  being  in  but  for  a  contempt,  was  by  the  device 
and  means  of  my  lord  of  Somerset,  who  denied  his 
father  to  see  him,  denied  his  servants  that  offered  to 
be  shut  up  close  prisoners  with  him  ;  and  in  effect 
handled  it  so,  that  be  was  close  prisoner  to  all  hi* 
friends,  and  open  and  exposed  to  all  his  enemies. 

Seventhly,  That  the  advertisement  which  my  lady 
received  from  time  to  time  from  the  lieutenant  or 
Weston,  touching  Overhiury's  state  of  body  or  health, 
were  ever  sent  up  to  the  court,  though  it  were  in 
progress^  and  that  from  my  lady :  such  a  thirst  aiJ 
listening  t\\\s\oTA.\v^  \.o\v^^x  xJcv^x.'W  ^^s^  disT^tdied* 
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Lastly,  There  was  a  continual  negotiation  to  set 
Overbury's  head  on  work,  that  he  should  make  some 
recognition  to  clear  the  honour  of  the  lady ;  and  that 
he  should  become  a  good  instrument  towards  her  and 
her  friends :  all  which  was  but  entertainment ;  for 
your  lordships  shall  plainly  see  divers  of  my  lord  of 
Northampton's  letters,  whose  hand  was  deep  in  this 
business,  written,  I  must  say  it,  in  dark  words  and 
clauses ;  that  there  was  one  thing  pretended  and  an- 
other intended ;  there  was  a  real  charge,  and  there 
was  somewhat  not  real ;  a  main  drift,  and  a  dissimu^ 
lation.  Nay  farther,  there  be  some  passages  which 
the  peers  in  their  wisdom  will  discern  to  point  directly 
at  the  impoisonment. 

[After  this  inducement  followed  the  evidence  itself.] 


OF   THAT   WHICH   WAS   SPOKEN 

BY    THE 

LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF 
ENGLAND, 

AT  TRE  TAKING  OF  HIS  PLACE  IN  CHANCERY, 

In  Performance  of  the  Cliarge  his  Majesty  had  given  hini  when  he  rocdrtd 
the  Seal,  Msy  7,  1617. 


Befoee  I  enter  into  the  business  of  the  court,  I 
ghaU  take  advantage  of  so  many  honourable  witnesses 
to  publish  and  make  known  summarily,  what  chai^ 
the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  gave  me  when  I 
received  the  seal,  and  what  orders  and  resolutioBS  I 
myself  have  taken  in  conformity  to  that  charge ;  that 
the  King  may  have  the  honour  of  direction,  and  I  the 
part  of  obedience;  whereby  yoiu-  lordships,  and  the 
rest  of  the  presence,  shall  see  the  whole  time  of  my 
sitting  in  the  chancery,  which  may  be  longer  of 
shorter,  as  it  shall  please  God  and  the  King,  contracted 
into  one  hour.     And  this  I  do  for  three  causes. 

First,  to  give  account  to  the  King  of  his  com- 
mandment. 

Secondly,  that  it  may  be  a  guard  and  custody  to 
myself,  and  my  own  doings,  that  I  do  not  swerve  cr 
recede  from  any  thing  that  I  have  professed  in  w 
noble  a  company. 

And  thirdly,  that  all  men  that  have  to  do  with  the 
chancery  or  the  seal,  may  know  what  they  shall  ex- 
pect, and  both  set  their  hearts  and  my  ears  at  rest; 
not  moving  me  in  any  thing  against  these  rules; 
knowing  that  my  answer  is  now  turned  from  a  mh^^ 
mus  into  a  non  possumus.  It  is  no  more,  I  will  not, 
but,  I  cannot,  after  this  declaration. 

And  this  1  do  also  under  three  cautions. 
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The  first  is,  that  there  be  some  things  of  a  more 
secret  and  council-like  nature,  more  fit  to  be  acted 
than  published.  But  those  things  which  I  shall  speak 
of  to-day  are  of  a  more  public  nature. 

The  second  is,  that  I  will  not  trouble  this  presence 
with  every  particular,  which  would  be  too  long ;  but 
select  those  things  which  are  of  greatest  efficacy,  and 
conduce  most  ad  summas  rerum ;  leaving  many 
other  particulars  to  be  set  down  in  a  table,  according 
to  the  good  example  of  my  last  predecessor  in  his 
b^inning. 

And  lastly,  that  these  imperatives,  which  I  have 
made  but  to  myself  and  my  times,  be  without  preju- 
dice to  the  authority  of  the  court,  or  to  wiser  men  that 
may  succeed  me ;  and  chiefly  that  they  are  wholly 
submitted  unto  the  great  wisdom  of  my  Sovereign, 
and  the  absolutest  Prince  in  judicature  that  hath  been 
in  the  Christian  world ;  for  if  any  of  these  things^ 
which  I  intend  to  be  subordinate  to  his  directions, 
shall  be  thought  by  his  Majesty  to  be  inordinate,  I 
shall  be  most  ready  to  reform  them.  These  things 
are  but  ^'  tanquam  album  praetoris ; "  for  so  did  the 
Koman  praetors,  which  have  the  greatest  affinity  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor  here,  who  iised  to 
set  down  at  their  entrance,  how  they  would  use  their 
jmisdiction.  And  this  I  shall  do,  my  lords,  in  verbis 
masculis ;  no  flourishing  or  painted  words,  but  such 
as  are  fit  to  go  before  deeds. 

The  King's  charge,  which  is  my  lanthom,  rested 
upon  four  heads. 

The  first  was,  that  I  should  contain  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  within  its  true  and  due  limits,  without- 
swelling  or  excess. 

The  second,  that  I  should  think  the  putting  of  the 
great  seal  to  letters  patents  was  not  a  matter  of  course 
to  fallow  aftar  precedent  warrants ;  but  that  I  should 
ti^  it  to  be  the  matiuity  and  fulness  of  the  King's 
ntentions :  and  therefore  of  the  greatest  parts  of  my 
trusty  if  I  saw  therein  any  scruple  or  cause  of  stay,. 
that  I  should  acquaint  him,  concluding  with  a  "  Quod 
dubites  ne  feceris." 
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The  third  was,  that  I  should  retreBch  all  unneces- 
saiy  delays,  that  the  subject  might  find  that  he  did 
enjoy  the  same  remetly  against  the  fainting  of  the 
soul  and  the  consumption  of  the  estate ;  which 
speedy  jtistice.     **  Bis  dat,  qui  cito  dat." 

The  fourth  was,  that  justice  might  pass  with' 
easy  charge  as  might  be ;  and  that  those  same  bram- 
bles, that  grow  about  justice,  of  needless  charge  and 
expence,  and  all  manner  of  exactions,  might  be  rooted 
out  so  far  as  might  be. 

These  commandments,  my  lords,  arc  righteous,  aad, 
as  I  may  term  them,  sacred  ;  and  therefore^  to  usei 
sacred  form,  I  pray  God  bless  the  King  for  his  great 
care  over  the  justice  of  the  laud,  and  give  me,  his 
poor  servant,  gi-ace  and  power  to  observe  his  pre- 
cepts. 

Now  for  a  beginning  towards  it,  1  have  set  down 
and  applied  particular  orders  to-day  out  of  these  four 
general  heads. 

For  the  excess  or  tumour  of  this  c-ourt  of  ehanoeryr 
I  shall  divide  it  into  five  natures. 

The  first  is,  when  the  court  doth  embrace  and  re- 
tain causes,  both  in  matter  and  circumstance  merely 
determinable  and  fit  for  the  common  law ;  for,  my 
lords,  the  chancery  is  ordained  to  supply  the  law,  and 
not  to  subvert  the  law.  Now  to  describe  unto  you  or 
delineate  what  those  causes  are  that  are  fit  for  the 
court,  or  not  fit  for  the  court,  were  too  long  a  lecture. 
But  I  will  tell  you  what  remedy  I  have  prepared.  I 
will  keep  the  keys  of  the  court  myself,  and  will  never 
refer  any  demurrer  or  plea,  tending  to  discharge  or 
dismiss  the  court  of  the  cause,  to  any  master  of  the 
chancery,  but  judge  of  it  myself,  or  at  least  the  master 
of  the  rolls.  Nay  farther^  I  wall  appoint  regularly, 
that  on  the  Tuesday  of  every  week,  which  is  the  day 
of  orders,  first  to  hear  motions  of  that  nature  before 
any  other,  that  the  subject  may  have  his  vale  at  fiwt 
without  attending,  and  that  the  court  do  not  kecf 
and  lacqumulate  a  miscellany  and  confusion  of  cauM 
of  all  natures- 

Tte  second  ipomt  eQii.Q;c?nxetU  the  time  of  the  com* 
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plaint,  and  the  late  comers  into  the  chancery ;  whidb 
stay  till  a  judgment  be  passed  against  them  at  the 
common  law,  and  then  complain :  wherein  your  lord* 
ships  may  have  heard  a  great  rattle  and  a  noise  of 
a  pr{£munire^  and  I  cannot  tell  what.  But  that  ques- 
tion the  King  hath  settled  according  to  the  ancient 
precedents  in  all  times  continued.  And  this  I  will 
say,  that  the  opinion,  not  to  relieve  any  case  after  judg- 
ment, would  be  a  guilty  opinion  ;  guilty  of  the  min, 
and  naufrage,  and  perishing  of  infinite  subjects :  and 
as  the  King  found  it  well  out,  why  should  a  man  fly 
into  the  chancery  before  he  be  hurt  ?  The  whole  need 
not  the  physician,  but  the  sick.  But,  my  lords,  the 
power  would  be  preserved,  but  the  practice  would  be 
moderate.  My  rule  sliall  be  therefore,  that  in  case  of 
complaints  after  judgment,  except  the  judgments  be 
upon  nihii  dicii,  and  cases  which  are  but  disguises  of 
judgment,  as  that  they  be  judgments  obtained  in  con- 
tempt of  a  preceding  order  in  this  court,  yea,  and  after 
verdicts  also,  I  will  have  the  party  complainant  enter 
into  good  bond  to  prove  his  suggestion  :  so  that  if  he 
mil  be  relieved  against  a  judgment  at  common  law 
upon  matter  of  equity,  he  shall  do  it  tanquam  in  vin- 
culis^  at  his  peril. 

The  third  point  of  excess  may  be  the  over-frequent 
and  facile  granting  of  injunctions  for  the  staying  of 
the  common  laws,  or  the  altering  of  possessions  ; 
wherein  these  shall  be  my  rules. 

I  will  grant  no  injunction  merely  upon  priority  of 
suit ;  that  is  to  say,  because  this  court  was  first  pos- 
sessed :  a  thing  that  was  well  reformed  in  the  late  lord 
chancellor's  time,  but  usual  in  the  chancellor  Bromley's 
time  ;  insomuch,  as  1  remember,  that  Mr  Dal  ton  the 
counsellor  at  law  put  a  pasquil  upon  the  court  in  na- 
ture of  a  bill ;  for  seeing  it  was  no  more  but,  My 
lord,  the  bill  came  in  on  Monday,  and  the  arrest  at 
common  law  was  on  Tuesday,  I  pray  the  injunction 
upon  priority  of  suit :  he  caused  his  client  that  had  a 
loose  debtor,  to  put  his  bill  into  the  chancery  before 
the  bond  due  to  him  was  forfeited,  to  desire  an  order 
thut  he  might  have  his  money  at  the  day,  be«t3LU^fe\x^ 
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would  be  sure  to  be  before  the  other.  I  do  not  mean 
to  make  it  a  inatter  of  an  horse-race  who  shall  be  fir«t 
at  Westminster-ball, 

Neither  will  I  grant  an  injunction  upon  matter  con- 
tained in  the  bill  only,  be  it  never  so  smooth  and  spe- 
cious ;  but  upon  matter  confessed  in  the  defendant*!; 
answer,  or  matter  pregnant  in  crating,  or  of  record ; 
or  upon  contempt  of  the  defendaut  in  not  appearing, 
or  not  answering,  or  trifling  with  the  court  by  iusuf- 
fieient  answering.  For  then  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  defendant  stands  out  upon  purpose  to  get  the  start 
at  the  common  law,  and  so  to  take  advantage  of  his 
own  contempt ;  which  may  not  be  suffered. 

As  for  injunctions  for  possessions,  I  shall  maintain 
possessions  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  bill  exhi- 
bited ;  and  for  the  space  of  a  year  at  the  least  before, 
except  the  possession  were  gotten  by  farce  or  any 
trick. 

Neither  will  I  alter  possession  upon  interlocutory 
orders,  until  a  decree ;  except  upon  matter  plainly 
confessed  in  the  defendant's  answer,  joined  also  witli 
a  plain  disabihty  and  insolvency  in  the  defendant  to 
answer  the  profits. 

As  for  taking  of  possession  away  in  respect  of  con- 
temptSj  I  will  have  all  the  process  of  the  court  sjieiit 
first,  and  a  sequestration  of  the  profits  before  I  come 
to  an  injunction. 

The  fourth  point  is  coneemiug  the  commanlcatiog 
of  the  authority  of  the  chancellor  too  far  ;  and  niakiug. 
upon  the  matter,  too  many  chancellors,  by  relying  t(K» 
much  upon  the  reports  of  the  masters  of  the  chancen' 
as  concludent.  I  know,  my  lords,  the  masters  of  tii 
chancery  are  reverend  men  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  die 
business  of  the  court  cannot  be  sped  without  them ; 
and  it  is  a  thing  the  chancellor  may  soon  fall  into  for 
his  own  ease,  to  rely  too  much  upon  them.  But  the 
course  tliat  I  will  take  generally  shall  be  this ;  I  will 
make  no  binding  order  upon  any  report  of  one  of  the 
masters,  without  giving  a  seven-night's  day  at  thi* 
least,  to  shew  cause  against  the  report,  which  never* 
theless   I  w\\\  \\aifc  icm^i  x^xoilestly,  and  with  d» 
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reverence  towards  them :  and  again^  I  must  utterly 
discontinue  the  making  of  an  hypothetical  or  con- 
ditional order ;  that  if  a  master  of  the  chancery  do 
certify  thus  and  thus,  that  then  it  is  so  ordered  with- 
out farther  motion ;  for  that  it  is  a  surprise,  and  giv- 
eth  no  time  for  contradiction. 

The  last  point  of  excess  is,  if  a  chancellor  shall  he 
60  much  of  himself,  as  he  shall  neglect  assistance  of 
reverend  judges  in  cases  of  difficulty,  especially  if 
they  touch  upon  law,  or  calling  them,  shall  do  it  but 
pro  forma  tantum^  and  give  no  due  respect  to  their 
opinions :  wherein,  my  lords,  preserving  the  dignity 
and  majesty  of  the  court,  which  I  account  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  by  grave  and  due  assistance, 
I  shall  never  be  found  so  sovereign  or  abxmdant  in 
mine  own  sense,  but  I  shall  both  desire  and  make  true 
use  of  assistance.     Nay,  I  assure  your  lordships,  if  I 
should  find  any  main  diversity  of  opinion  of  my  as- 
sistants from  mine  own,  though  I  know  well  the  judi- 
cature of  the  court  wholly  resteth  in  myself ;  yet  I 
think  I  should  have  recourse  to  the  oracle  of  the 
King^s  own  judgment,  before  I  should  pronounce. 
And  so  much  for  the  temperate  use  of  the  authority 
of  this  court ;  for  surely  the  health  of  a  court,  as  well 
as  of  a  body,  consisteth  in  temperance. 

For  the  second  commandment  of  his  Majesty, 
touching  staying  of  grants  at  the  great  seal ;  there 
may  be  just  cause  of  stay,  either  in  the  matter  of  the 
grant,  or  in  the  manner  rf  passing  the  same.  Out  of 
both  which  I  extract  these  six  principal  cases  which  I 
will  now  make  known :  all  which,  nevertheless,  I 
understand  to  be  wholly  submitted  to  his  Majesty's 
will  and  {Measure,  after  by  me  he  shall  have  been  m- 
ft^med ;  for  if  iteratum  mandatum  be  come,  obedi- 
ence is  better  than  sacrifice. 

The  first  case  is,  where  any  matter  of  revenue,  or 
treasure,  or  profit,  passeth  from  his  Majesty ;  my  first 
^ty  ilhril  be  to  examine,  whether  the  grant  hath 
pjasfi^  m  the  due  and  natural  oonrse  by  the  great  of- 
ficers of  the  revenue,  the  lord  treasurer  and  chancellor 
irf  tihe  exdiequer,  and  with  their  piiv\iy  \  \^^\^ 
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I  find  it  not  to  be,  I  must  presume  it  to  have  passed 
in  the  dark,  and  by  a  kind  of  surreptiou  ;  and  I 
will  make  stay  of  it  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  be 
farther  known. 

Secondly*  if  it  be  a  grant  that  is  not  merely  vulgar, 
and  hath  not  of  course  passed  at  the  signet  by  dTfac 
similCy  but  needeth  science,  my  duty  shall  be  to  exe- 
mine  whether  it  hath  passed  by  the  learned  counsel 
and  had  their  docket ;  which  is  that  his  IVIajesty  reads, 
and  leads  him.  And  if  I  find  it  otherwise,  althougb 
the  matter  were  not  in  itself  iuconvenient,  yet  I  hold 
it  a  just  cause  of  stay,  for  precedent's  sake^  to  keep 
men  in  the  right  way. 

Thirdly,  if  it  be  a  grant  which  I  conceive,  out  of 
my  little  knowledge,  to  be  against  the  law  ;  of  which 
nature  Theodosius  was  wont  to  say,  when  he  was 
pressed,  *^  I  spake  it,  or  I  wrote  it»  but  I  granted  it 
not  if  it  be  unjust :"  I  will  eaU  the  learned  counsel 
to  itj  as  well  him  that  drew  the  book  as  the  rest,  or 
some  of  them  :  and  if  we  find  canse,  I  will  inform  his 
Majesty  of  our  opinion,  cither  by  myself  or  some  d 
them.  And  as  for  the  judges,  they  are  judges  of 
grants  past,  but  not  of  grants  to  come,  except  the 
King  call  them. 

Fourthly,  if  the  grants  be  against  the  King's  public 
book  of  bounty,  I  am  expressly  commanded  to  stay 
them  imtil  the  King  either  revise  his  book  iu  general, 
or  give  direction  in  particular. 

Fifthly^  if,  as  a  counsellor  of  estate,  I  do  foresei 
inconvenience  to  ensue  by  the  grant  in  reason  of  estate, 
in  respect  of  the  King's  honour,  or  discontent,  and 
murmur  of  the  people ;  I  will  not  trust  mine  owo 
judgment,  but  I  will  either  acquaint  his  Majesty  with 
it,  or  the  council  table,  or  some  such  of  my  lords  is 
I  shall  thmk  fit. 

Lastly,  for  matter  of  pardons  ;  if  it  be  for  treason, 
misprision,  mmder,  either  expressed  or  involute,  by 
a  fiort'Obstanie ;  or  of  piracy,  or  of  pr^mufiire^  or 
of  fines,  or  exemplary  punishment  in  the  star-chamber, 
or  of  some  other  natures ;  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  Gt4. 
tay  tliem  m\\i\  \ii^  M.u^c^&^,  who  is  the  foimtdin  of 
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grace,  may  resolve  between  God  and  him,  how  far 
grace  shall  abound  or  super-abound. 

And  if  it  be  of  persons  attainted  and  convicted  of 
robbery,  bin^glary,  etc.  then  will  1  examine  whether 
tlie  pardons  passed  the  hand  of  any  justice  of  assize,  or 
other  commissioners,  before  whom  the  trial  was  made ; 
and  if  not,  I  think  it  my  duty  also  to  stay  them. 

And  your  lordships  see  in  this  matter  of  the  seal, 
and  his  Majesty's  royal  commandment  concerning  the 
sanie^  I  mean  to  walk  in  the  light ;  so  that  men  may 
know  where  to  find  me :  and  this  publishing  thereof 
plainly,  I  hope,  wHU  save  the  King  from  a  great  deal 
of  abuse,  and  me  from  a  great  deal  of  envy ;  when 
men  shall  see  that  no  particular  turn  or  end  leads  me, 
but  a  general  rule. 

For  the  third  general  head  of  his  Majesty's  precepts 
concerning  speedy  justice,  it  rests  much  upon  myself, 
and  much  upon  others  :  yet  so,  as  my  procuration  may 
give  some  remedy  and  order  to  it*  For  myself,  I  am 
resolved  that  my  decree  shall  come  speedily,  if  not  in- 
stantly, after  the  hearing,  and  my  signed  decree 
speedily  upon  my  decree  pronounced.  For  it  hath  been 
a  manner  much  used  of  late  in  my  last  lord's  time,  of 
whom  I  learn  much  to  imitate,  and  somewhat  to 
avoid  ;  that  upon  the  solemn  and  full  hearing  of  a 
cause  nothing  is  pronounced  in  coiu-t,  but  breviates  are 
required  to  be  made ;  which  I  do  not  dislike  in  itself 
in  causes  perplexed.  For  I  confess  I  have  somewhat 
of  the  cunctative  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion^  that  whoso- 
ever is  not  wiser  upon  advice  than  upon  the  sudden, 
the  same  man  was  no  ^'viser  at  fifty  than  he  was  at 
thirty.  And  it  was  my  father's  ordinary  word,  "  Vou 
must  give  me  time,"  But  yet  I  find  when  such 
breviates  were  taken,  the  cause  was  sometimes  for- 
gotten a  term  or  two^  and  then  set  down  for  a  new 
hearing,  three  or  four  terms  after.  And  in  the  mean 
time  the  subjects  pulse  beats  swift,  though  the  chancery 
pace  be  slow.  Of  which  kind  of  intermission  I  see 
no  use,  and  therefore  I  will  promise  regularly  to  pro- 
nounce my  decree  within  few  days  after  my  hearing  ; 
and  to  sign  my  decree  at  the  least  in  the  vacatvow  \!fc£\jc«c 
the  pronouncingf  For  fresh  justice  is  t\\e  ^v^e^X-e^X*  K^^ 
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to  the  end  that  there  be  no  delay  of  justice,  nor  any 
other  incans*making  or  labouring,  but  the  labouring 
of  the  counsel  at  the  bar. 

Again,  because  justice  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  the 
end  for  which  I  am  called  to  this  place,  and  therefore 
is  my  way  to  heaven ;  and  if  it  be  shorter,  it  is  never 
a  whit  the  worse,  I  shvill  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  far 
as  God  wdll  give  me  strength,  add  the  afternoon  to 
the  forenoon,  and  some  fourth  night  of  the  vacation  to 
the  term,  for  the  expediLiug  and  clearing  of  the  causea 
of  the  court ;  only  the  depth  of  the  tliree  long  vaca- 
tions I  would  reserve  in  some  measure  free  from  busi- 
ness of  estate,  and  for  studies,  arts  and  sciences,  to 
which  in  my  own  nature  I  am  most  inclined. 

There  is  another  point  of  true  expedition,  which 
resteth  much  in  myself,  and  that  is  in  my  manner  of 
giving  orders.  For  I  have  seen  an  aflEectation  of  di^ 
patcli  turn  utterly  to  delay  at  length  :  for  the  manner 
of  it  is  to  take  the  tale  out  of  the  counsellor  at  the 
bar  his  moutli,  and  to  give  a  cursory  order,  nothiDg 
tending  or  conducing  to  the  end  of  the  business.  It 
makes  me  remember  what  I  heard  one  say  of  a  judge 
that  sat  in  chancery  ;  that  he  would  make  forty  orders 
in  a  morning  out  of  the  way,  and  it  was  out  of  the 
way  indeed ;  for  it  was  nothing  to  the  end  of  the  bu- 
siness: and  this  is  that  which  makes  sixty,  eighty,  an 
bundled  orders  in  a  cause,  to  and  fro,  begetting  one 
another ;  and  like  Penelope's  w^eb,  doing  and  undoing. 
But  I  mean  not  to  purchase  the  praisci  of  cxpeditive 
in  that  kind ;  but  as  one  that  have  a  feeling  of  mj 
duty,  and  of  the  case  of  others*  My  endeavour  shaU 
be  to  bear  patiently,  and  to  cast  my  order  into  such  a 
mold  as  may  soonest  bring  the  subject  to  the  end  of 
bis  jouniey. 

As  for  delays  that  may  concern  others,  first  the 
great  abuse  is,  that  if  the  plaintiff  have  got  an  injuno 
tion  to  stay  suits  at  the  common  law,  then  he  willgpiii 
out  his  cause  at  length.  But  by  the  grace  of  God  I 
will  make  injunctions  but  au  hard  pillow  to  deep  on  j 
for  if  I  find  that  he  prosecutes  not  with  effect,  he  WSKf 
perhaps,  when  he  is  awake,  find  not  only  his  iBJuie* 
tion  cUssolved,  \ml\v\s  caw^^  fiAsom'sfc^. 
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There  be  other  particular  orders,  I  mean  to  take  for 
non  prosecution  or  faint  prosecution,  wherewith  I  will 
not  trouble  you  now,  because  sumtna  sfquar  fastigia 
rerum.     And  so  much  for  matter  of  expedition. 

Now  for  the  fourth  and  last  point  of  the  King's 
commandment;  for  the  cutting  off  unnecessary  charge 
of  the  subject,  a  great  portion  of  it  is  fiilfilled  in  the 
precedent  article ;  for  it  is  the  length  of  suits  that 
doth  multiply  charges  chiefly ;  but  yet  there  are  some 
other  remedies  that  do  conduce  thereunto. 

First,  therefore,  I  will  maintain  strictly,  and  with 
severity,  the  former  orders  which  I  find  my  lord  chaor 
cellor  hath  taken,  for  the  immoderate  and  needless 
proUxity,  and  length  of  bills,  and  answers,  and  so 
forth  ;  as  well  in  punishing  the  party,  as  fining  the 
counsel,  whose  hand  I  shall  find  at  such  bills, 
answers,  etc. 

Secondly,  for  all  the  examinations  taken  in  the 
court,  I  d<r  give  charge  imto  the  examiners,  upon 
peril  of  losing  their  pkces,  that  they  do  not  use  any 
idle  repetitions,  or  needless  circumstances,  in  setting 
down  the  depositions  taken  by  them ;  and  I  would  I 
could  help  it  likewise  in  the  country,  but  that  is  al- 
most impossible. 
'  Thirdly,,  I  shall  take  a  diligent  survey  of  the  copies 
in  chancery,  that  they  have  their  just  number  of  lines, 
and  without  open  and  wasteful  writing. 

Fourthlv,  I  shall  be  careful  there  be  no  exaction  of 
any  new  fees^  but  according  as  they  have  been  here- 
tofore  set  and  tabled. 

As  for  lawyers  fees,  I  must  leave  that  to  the  con- 
science and  merit  of  the  lawyer ;  and  the  estimation 
and  gratitude  of  the  client :  but  this  I  can  do;  I  know 
there  have  used  to  attend  this  bar  a  number  of  lawyers 
that  have  not  been  heard  sometimes,  and  scarce  once 
or  twice  in  a  term  ;  and  that  makes  the  client  seek  to 
great  counsel  and  favourites,  as  they  call  them,  a  term 
fitter  for  Kings  than  judges,  for  every  order  that  a 
mean  lawyer^might  as  well  dispatch.  And  therefore  to 
help  the  generality  of  lawyers,  and  therein  to  ease  the 
client,  I  will  constantly  observe  that  every  Tuesday^ 
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and  other  days  of  orders,  after  nine  o'clock  strucken, 
I  wiU  hear  the  bar  until  cleveiiy  or  half  an  hour  after 
ten  at  the  least.  And  since  I  am  upon  the  point  whom 
I  will  hear,  your  lordships  will  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you  a  fancy*  It  falleth  out,  that  there  be  three  of  us 
the  King's  servants  in  great  places,  that  arc  lawyers 
by  descent  J  Mr.  Attorney  son  of  a  judge,  Mr.  Soli- 
citor likewise  son  of  a  judge,  and  myself  a  chancellors 
son. 

Now  because  the  law  roots  so  well  in  my  time^  I 
will  water  it  at  the  root  thus  far,  as  besides  these  great 
ones,  I  will  hear  any  judge's  son  before  a  scrjcant 
and  any  Serjeant's  son  before  a  reader,  if  there  be  not 
many  of  them. 

Lastly,  for  the  better  ease  of  the  sTibjecta^  atDdillie 
bridling  of  contentious  suits,  I  shall  give  betterv  tlutt 
is  greater,  costs  where  the  suggestions  are  not  proved; 
than  hath  been  hitherto  used.  .  >  ^ 

There  be  divers  orders  for  the  better  regletneot 
of  this  court;  and  for  granting  of  writs,  and  for^anl* 
ing  of  benefices  and  others,  which  I  shall  set  dcmn.iit 
a  table.  But  I  will  deal  with  no  other  to-day  but  atok 
as  have  a  proper  relation  to  his  Blajesty's  commsmJ- 
ment ;  it  being  ray  comfort  that  I  serve  such  a  maister, 
that  I  shall  need  to  be  but  a  conduit  only  foe  (the 
conveying  of  his  goodness  to  his  people.  And  it  is 
true,  that  I  do  affect  and  aspire  to  make  gootl  tlUt 
saying,  that  "Optimus  magistratus  praestat  ojitiiiui 
le^  ;"  which  is  true  in  his  Majesty,  But  for  myself* 
I  doubt  I  shall  not  attain  it.  But  yet  I  l^ave  a  do- 
mestic example  to  follow-  My  lords,  I  have  ttanwp 
to  say^  but  now  I  will  go  on  to  the  business  ©f  tbc 
court. 


THE 

SPEECH 

WHICH  WAS  USED  BT  THE 


LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL, 

In  the  Star-Chamber,  before  the  Sammer  Circuits,  the  King  heing  then  in 
Scotland,   1617, 


The  King,  by  his  perfect  declaration  published  in 
this  place  concerning  judges  and  justices,  hath  made 
the  speech  of  his  chancellor,  accustomed  before  the 
dreuits,  rather  of  ceremony  than  of  use.  For  as  in  his 
book  to  his  son  he  hath  set  forth  a  true  character  and 
platform  of  a  King ;  so  in  this  his  speech  he  hath  done 
tiie  like  of  a  judge  and  justice :  which  sheweth,  that 
as  his  Majesty  is  excellently  able  to  govern  in  chief; 
80  he  is  likewise  well  seen  and  skilful  in  the  inferior 
offices  and  stages  of  justice  and  government ;  which  is 
a  thing  very  rare  in  Kings. 

Yet  nevertheless,  somewhat  must  be  said  to  fulfil  an 
old  observance ;  but  yet  upon  the  King's  grounds,  and 
very  briefly :  for,  as  Solomon  saith  in  another  case,  "  In 
these  things  who  is  he  that  can  come  after  the  King  ?** 

First,  You  that  are  the  judges  of  circuits  are,  as  it 
were,  the  planets  of  the  kingdom,  I  do  you  no  disho* 
nour  in  giving  you  that  name,  and  no  doubt  you  have 
a  great  stroke  in  the  frame  of  this  government,  as  the 
other  have  in  the  great  frame  of  the  world.  Do  there- 
fore as  they  do,  move  always,  and  be  carried  with  the 
motion  of  your  first  mover,  which  is  your  Sovereign- 
A  popular  judge  is  a  deformed  thing :  and  plaudites 
are  fitter  for  players  than  for  magistrates.  Do  good 
to  the  people,  love  them  and  give  them  justice ;  but 
let  it  be,  as  the  Psalm  saith,  **  nihil  inde  expectantes ;" 
looking  for  nothing,  neither  praise  nor  \^to&\.. 

VOL.  TV.  2  k 
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Yet  my  meaning  is  doI,  when  I  wish  you  to  take 
heed  of  popularity,  that  you  should  be  imperious  and 
stiaiige  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  country.  You  are 
above  them  in  power,  but  your  rank  is  not  much  un- 
equal ;  and  learn  this,  that  power  is  ever  of  greatest 
strength,  when  it  is  civilly  canried. 

Secondly,  You  must  remember^  that  besides  your 
ordinary  administration  of  justice,  you  do  carry  the 
two  glasses  or  mirrors  of  the  state  ;  for  it  is  your  duty 
in  these  your  visitations,  to  represent  to  the  people  the 
graces  and  care  of  the  King:  and  again,  upon  ytnii 
return,  to  present  to  the  King  the  distastes  and  gricfe 
of  the  people. 

Mark  what  the  King  says  in  his  book  :  **  Prociue 
reverence  to  the  King  and  the  law ;  inform  my 
people  truly  of  me,  (which,  we  know  is  hard  ta  do 
according  to  the  excellency  of  his  merit ;  but  yet  en- 
deavour it,)  how  zealous  I  am  for  religion ;  how  I 
desire  law  may  be  maintained  and  flourish;  tbst 
every  court  should  have  its  jurisdiction ;  that  every 
subject  should  submit  himself  to  the  law/'  And 01 
this  you  have  had  of  late  no  small  occasion  of  notice 
and  remembrance,  by  the  great  and  strait  charge 
that  the  King  hath  given  me  as  keeper  of  his  seal 
for  the  governing  of  the  chancery  without  tumour  or 
excess. 

Again,  e  re  naia^  you  at  this  present  ought  to  make 
the  people  know  and  consider  the  King's  blessed  care 
and  providence  in  governing  this  realm  in  his  absesce; 
so  that  sitting  at  the  helm  of  another  kingdom,  not 
without  great  affairs  and  business ;  yet  he  governs  lU 
things  here  by  his  letters  and  directions,  as  punctnalljr 
and  perfectly  as  if  he  were  present, 

I  assure  you  my  lords  of  the  council  and  I  do  nioeb 
admire  the  extension  and  latitude  of  his  care  in  all 
things. 

In  the  high  commission  he  did  conceive  a  sineirrf 
government  was  a  little  shrunk  ;  he  recommended  tie 
care  of  it. 

He  hath  called  for  the  accounts  of  the  last  circuit 
from  the  judges  to  be  transmitted  unto  him  in  Scotlni 
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'Touching  the  infestation  of  pirates,  he  hath  heen 
eareful,  and  is,  and  hath  pnt  things  in  a  way. 

AU  things  that  concern  the  reformation  or  the  phm^ 
tation  of  Ireland,  he  hath  given  in  them  punctual  and 
resolute  directions.     All  this  is  in  absence. 

I  give  but  a  few  instances  of  a  public  nature ;  the 
secrets  of  council  I  may  not  enter  into,  though  his 
diispatches  into  France,  Spain,  and  the  Low-Countries, 
BO^  in  his  absence,  are  also  notorious  as  to  the  out** 
wasrd  sending.  So  that  I  must  conclude  that  his  Ma* 
jesty  wants  but  more  kingdoms,  for  I  see  he  could 
gnffiee  to  all. 

As  for  the  other  glass  I  told  you  of,  of  representing 
to  the  King  the  griefs  of  his  people,  without  doubt  it 
is  properly  your  part ;  for  the  King  ought  to  be  in- 
£9rmed  of  any  thing  amiss  in  the  state  of  his  countries 
fiom  the  observations  and  relations  of  the  judges, 
that  indeed  know  the  pulse  of  the  country,  rather 
than  from  discourse.  But  for  this  glass,  thanks  be  to 
Qodf  I  do  hear  from  you  all,  that  there  was  never 
^eater  peace,  obedienbe  and  contentment  m  the 
eoantry ;  tJiough  the  best  governments  be  always  like 
the  feirest  crystals,  wherein  every  little  icicle  or  grain 
is  seen,  which  in  a  fouler  stone  is  never  perceived. 

Now  to  some  particulars,  and  mot  many :  of  all 
other  things  I  must  begin  as  the  King  begins ;  that  it, 
with  the  cause  of  religion,  and  ei^ecially  the  hollow 
church-papist.  St  Augustin  hath  a  good  comparison 
cf  such  men,  affinning  that  they  are  like  the  roots  of 
Bettles,  which  themselves  sting  not,  but  they  bear 
all  the  stinging  leaves :  let  me  know  of  such  roots, 
and  I  will  root  them  out  of  the  country. 

Next,  for  the  matter  of  religion  ;  in  the  principal 
place  I  recommend  both  to  you  and  to  the  justices, 
the  countenancing  of  godly  and  zealous  preachers.  I 
mean  not  sectaries  or  novellists,  but  those  which  are 
sound  and  conform,  and  yet  pious  and  reverend :  for 
there  will  be  a  perpetual  defection,  except  you  keep 
men  in  by  preaching,  as  well  as  law  doth  by  punish- 
ing ;  and  commonly  spiritual  diseases  are  not  cured 
but  by  spiritual  remedies. 

2k  2 
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Next,  let  me  commend  unto  you  the  repressing,  as 
much  as  may  be,  of  faction  in  the  countries,  of  which 
ensue  infinite  inconveniences,  and  pertiirhations  of  all 
good  order,  and  crossing  of  all  good  service  in  court  or 
country,  or  wheresoever.  Cicero,  when  he  was  con- 
sul, had  devised  a  fine  nemedy,  a  mild  one,  but  an 
effectual  and  apt  one,  for  he  saith,  "  Eos,  qui  otiuni 
perturbautj  reddani  otiosos."  Those  that  trouble 
others  quiet,  I  will  give  them  quiet ;  they  shall  liftTC 
nothing  to  do,  nor  no  authority  shall  be  put  into  their 
handsp  If  I  may  know  from  you,  of  any  wlio  are  in 
the  country  that  are  heads  or  hands  of  faction,  or 
men  of  turbulent  spirits ;  I  shall  give  them  Cicew's 
reward,  as  much  as  in  me  is. 

To  conclude,  study  the  King's  book,  and  study 
yourselves  how  you  profit  by  it^  and  all  shall  be  well 
And  you  the  justices  of  peace  in  particular,  let  rao 
say  this  to  you,  never  King  of  this  realm  did  you  so 
much  honom*  as  the  Iving  hath  done  you  in  his  speeeh* 
by  being  your  immediate  director,  and  by  sorting  y«t 
and  your  service  with  the  service  of  ambassadors,  attd 
of  Ms  nearest  attendance.  Nay  more^  it  seems  Iris 
Majesty  is  willing  to  do  the  state  of  Justice  of.  peace 
honour  actively  also ;  by  bringing  in  with  time  thi 
like  form  or  comiaissiou  into  the  government  of  Sort* 
land,  as  that  glorious  King,  Edward  the  third,  did 
plant  this  commission  here  in  this  kingdom,  AbiI 
therefore  you  are  not  fit  to  be  copies,  except  you  be 
fair  written  without  blots  or  blurs,  or  any  tiling  un- 
worthy your  authority :  and  so  I  will  trouble  you  no 
longer  for  this  time. 


li;iiia> 
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SIR  FRANGfS  BACON, 

iabtib    KEEPER    OF    THE    GREAT    SEAL    OF    ENGLAND, 

ii         »    : 

TO 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES, 

> "  UPON    HII  CALLLVa  T«   BB 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  IRELAND,  1617. 


UR  WILLIAM  JONE8, 


The  King's  most  exceUent  Majesty  being  duly  in. 
formed  of  your  sufficiency  every  way,  hath  ^Jled  you, 
by  his  writ  now  returned,  to  the  state  and  degree  of 
a  Serjeant  at  law,  but  not  to  stay  there,  but,  b^ng  so 
quaMed,  to  serve  him  as  his  chief  justice  of  his  Kmg^s 
bench  in  his  realm  of  Ireland.  And  therefore  that 
which  I  shall  say  to  you,  must  be  applied  not  to  your 
Serjeant's  place,  which  you  take  but  in  passage,  hut 
to  that  great  place  where  you  are  to  settle ;  and  be- 
cause I  will  not  spend  time  to  the  delay  of  the  busi- 
ness of  causes  of  the  court,  I  will  lead  you  the  short 
journey  by  examples,  and  not  the  long  by  precepts. 

The  place  that  you  shall  now  serve  in,  hath  been 
fortunate  to  be  well  served  in  four  successions  before 
you :  do  but  take  unto  you  the  constancy  and  inte- 
grity of  Sir  Robert  Gardiner ;  the  gravity,  temper,  and 
direction  of  Sir  James  Lea ;  the  quickness,  industry^ 
and  dispatch  of  Sir  Humphry  Winch ;  the  care  and 
affection  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  prudent  and 
politic  administration  of  Sir  John  Denham,  and  you 
shall  need  no  other  lessons.  They  were  all  Lincoln's- 
Inn  men  as  you  are,  you  have  known  them  as  well 
in  their  beginnings,  as  in  their  advaucem^it. 
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But  because  you  are  to  be  there  not  only  chief  jus* 
tice,  but  a  Gouusellor  of  estate,  I  will  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  great  work  now  iu  baud,  that  you  may  raise 
your  thoughts  according  unto  it.  Ireland  is  the  la?t 
exjiiiis  EuropiVt  which  hath  been  reclaimed  from  de- 
solation, and  a  desart,  in  many  parts,  to  population  and 
plantation ;  and  from  savage  and  barbarous  customs 
to  humanity  and  civility.  This  is  the  King's  work  in 
chief:  it  is  his  garland  of  heroical  virtue  and  fehcity, 
denied  to  his  progenitors,  and  reserved  to  his  times. 
The  work  is  not  yet  conducted  to  perfection,  but  is  in 
fair  advance :  and  this  I  will  say  confidently,  that  if 
God  bless  tliis  kingdom  with  peace  and  justice,  no 
usiucr  is  so  sure  in  seven  years  space  to  double  his 
principal  with  interest,  and  interest  upon  interest,  as 
that  kingdom  is  within  the  same  time  to  double  the 
stock  both  of  wealth  and  people.  So  as  that  kingdom, 
which  once  within  these  twenty  years  wise  men  were 
wont  to  donbt  whether  they  should  wish  it  to  be  in  a 
pool,  is  like  now^  to  become  almost  a  gartlen,  airf 
younger  sister  to  Great  Britain.  And  therefore  yon 
must  set  down  with  yourself  to  be  not  only  a  just  g<v 
vemor,  and  a  good  chief  justice,  as  if  it  w^ere  in  Eiig- 
land,  but  under  the  King  and  the  deputy  you  are  to 
be  a  master-builder,  and  a  master-planter,  and  reducer 
of  Ireland.  To  which  end,  I  will  trouble  you  at  this 
time  but  with  three  directions. 

The  first  is,  that  you  have  special  care  of  the  three 
plantations.  That  of  the  noi-th,  which  is  in  part  acted; 
that  of  Wexford,  which  is  now  in  distribution  ;  and 
that  of  Ijongford  and  Letrim,  which  is  now  in  survey. 
And  take  this  from  me,  that  the  bane  of  a  plantatk« 
is,  when  the  undertakers  or  planters  make  such  haste 
to  a  little  mechanical  present  profit,  as  disturbeth  the 
whole  frame  and  nobleness  of  the  work  for  times  to 
come  Therefore  hold  them  to  their  covenants,  and 
the  strict  ordinances  of  plantation. 

The  second  is,  that  you  be  careful  of  the  King's  p^ 
venue,  and  by  little  and  little  couiititute  him  a  gooi 
demesne,  if  it  may  be,  which  hitherto  is  little  or  nene 
For  the  King^s  case  \?i\\^t^^  ^\\^t\  every  man^s  laiJ 
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shall  be  improved  in  value  with  increase  manifold, 
and  the  King  shall  be  tied  to  his  dry  rent. 

My  last  (Urection,  though  first  in  weight,  is,  that 
you  do  all  good  endeavours  to  proceed  resolutely  and 
constantly,  and  yet  with  due  temperance  and  equaUty, 
in  matters  of  region ;  lest  !l^eland  civil  become  more 
dangerous  to  us  than  Ireland  savage.  So  God  give  • 
you  comfort  of  your  place. 

After  Sir  William  Jones's  speech : 

I  had  forgotten  one  thing,  which  was  this.  You 
may  take  exceeding  great  comfort,  that  you  shall 
serve  with  such  a  deputy ;  one  that,  I  think,  is  a  man 
ordained  of  God  to  do  great  good  to  that  kingdom, 
And  this  I  think  good  to  say  to  you,  that  the  true 
temper  of  a  chief  justice  towards  a  deputy  is,  neither 
servilely  to  second  him,  nor  factiously  to  oppose  him. 


KEEPER'S   ^'PEEOH,  '« 


IN   THE    EXCHEIlUEai, 
TO 

SIR  JOHN  DENHAM, 

t '  •    Whence  wu  called  to  be  one  of  the  Barons  «f  (he  Bxchetjaer,  iB'Wtni 

\Vi-\  '",.•■,■.,       -i,      ./I 

ifaotJ  d 

\  Sia   JOHM    DEN  BAM, 

The  King,  of  his  grace  and  favour,  hath  made  choice 

^  mi  you  to  be  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  to 

-iji^cceed   to  one  of  the    gravest  and  most  revereod 

(r judges  of  this  kingdom;   for  so  I  hold  Baron  Altham 

navaa.     The  King  takes  you  not  upon  credit  but  proof 

•jl  and  great  proof  of  your  former  service ;  and  that  in 

bifaoth  those  kinds  v^^herein  you  are  now  to  serve :  for 

as  you  have  shev^^ed  yourself  a  good  judge  between 

party  and  party,  so  you  have  shewed  yourself  a  good 

•j<»administer  of  the  revenue,  both  when  you  were  chief 

baron,  and  since  as  counsellor  of  estate  there  in  l^^ 

land,  where  the  council,  as  you  know,  doth  in  girit 

part  manage  and  messuage  the  revenue. 

And  to  both  these  parts  I  mil  apply  sonve  admoni- 
tions, but  not  vulgar  or  discursive,  but  apt  tor  the 
times,  and  in  few  words,  for  they  are  best  remem- 
bered. 

First  tlierefore,  above  all  you  ought  to  maintain  the 
idling's  prerogative,  and  to  set  down  with  yourselli  tial 
the  King's  prerogative,  and  the  law  are  not  two  thiJ^; 
but  the  King's  prerogative  is  law,  and  the  princ^ 
part  of  the  law,  the  first-born  or  pars  prima  of  the 
law  ;  and  therefore  ita  conserving  or  maintaining  thai, 
you  conserve  and  maintain  the  law.  There  is  not  ifl 
the  body  of  man  one  law  of  the  head,  and  another  o/" 
-  the  body,  Wt  aSl  V&  Ci\iei  eu\\x^  law. 
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The  next  poiut  that  I  would  now  advise  you  is,  that 
you  acquaint  yourself  diligently  with  the  revenue;  and 
also  with  the  ancient  retards  and  precedents  of  this 
courts  {  Wdien^'the  iamons)  case  of  the  copper-mines 
was  argued  in  this  court)  and  judged  for  the  King,  it 
was  not  upon  tite&ne  Yoasonfii  of  wit;  as  that  the 
King's  prerogative  drew  to  it  the  chief  in  qunque 
specie :  the  lion  is  the  chief  of  beasts,  the  eagle  the 
chief  of  birds,  the  whale  the  chief  of  fishes,  and  so 
copper  the  chief  of  minerals  ;  for  these  are  but  dal- 
liances of  law  and  ornaments  :  but  it  was  the  grave 
records  and  precedents,  that  groimded  the  judgment  of 
that  cause ;  and  therefore  I  would  have  you  both 
guide  and  arm  yourself  with  them  against  these  va- 
pours and  fumes  of  law,  which  are  extracted  out  of 
o')hidns>iiiventk>tis  and  conceits.  '^        i 

o t    /37he'4Siird  advice  I  will  ^ve  you  hath  a  large  exttet ; 
txitis/tiiat  yoa  do  your  endeavour  in  your  place  so  to  ma- 
irnoa^  the  King's  justice  and  revenue,  as  the  King  may 
Vhx^e  most  profit,  and  the  subject  less  vexation  :  for 
Hi  white  there  is  much  vexation  to  the  subject,  and  little 
iobenefit  to  the  King,  then  the  exchequer  is  sick:  and 
XT'»^vh^'  there  is  much  benefit  to  the  King,  with  less 
I><>tep«Ue  and  vexation  to  the  subject,  then  the  exche- 
liidner  is  sound.     As  for  example ;  if  there  shall  be 
o'otiiieh' racking  for  the  King's  old  debts ;  and  themin'e 
tirfissh  and  late  debts  shall  be  either  more  negligmtlv 
called  upon,  or  over-easily  discharged,  or  over-mdoL- 
-I'f^enllly  stalled :  or  if  the  number  of  informations  be 
^lirnany^  and  the  King's  part  or  fines  for  compositions  a 
•^  'r*1^ifle ;  or  if  there  be  much  ado  to  get  the  King  new 
land  upon  concealments,  and  that  which  he  bath  al- 
>M  ready  be  not  known  and  surveyed,  nor  the  woods 
t  ■•praserved,  (1  could  put  you  many  other  cases,)  this  fidls 
i.widiia  that  which  1  term  the  sick  estate  of  the  exdie- 
h  quer:  and  this  is  that  which  makes  every  man  ready 
}\'  with  their  undertakings  and  their  projects  to  disturb 
.  t  -the  ancient  fiame  of  the  exdieqner ;  than  the  wfaidi^ 
cTi  I  am  persuaded^  there  is  not  a  better,  this  being  the 
I'   tnuden  of  the  song :  That  mudi  goeth  out  of  the 
sulgecf  s  purse,  and  little  cometh  to  the  kiii^%  ^^asst. 


MOB  9f eec«  TQ  am  jquv  ds^^ham- 

Therefore,  give  th^fi  not  that  advantage  so  to  say. 
Sure  I  am,  that  besides  your  own  associates,  the  baroiM, 
veu  serve  with  two  supericHr  great  cheers,  that  have 
hmourable  and  true  ends,  and  desire  to  serye  the 
Kintf  end  H^t  the  subleet. 
Th«re  restetb,  that  I  deUver  you  your  pat^t. 
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HIS  LORDSHIPS  SPEECH, 

n   •       '    -•  '^      ... 

IN  THB  COMMON^PUEAS, 

■  • .'    ■  ■      ^        f    '.      ■ 

TO 

JUSTICE    HUTTON, 

When  he  was  called  to  be  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common-Pleas. 


MR.   SCRJEANT  HUTTON, 


The  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  being  dnlyan- 
formed  of  your  learning,  integrity,  discretion,  experi- 
ence, means,  and  reputation  in  your  country,  hath 
though  fit  not  to  leave  you  these  talents  to  be  empl<y^ed 
upon  yourself  only,  but  to  call  you  to  serve  himself, 
and  his  people,  in  the  place  of  one  of  his  jwtioes  of 
the  court  of  common-pleas. 

This  coiut  wh&ce  you  are  to  serve,  is  the  local  cen- 
tre and  heart  of  the  laws  of  this  realm :  here  the  sub^ 
ject  hath  his  assurance  by  fines  and  recoveries ;  h^e  he 
bath  his  fixed  and  invariable  remedies  by  prcecipes  and 
writs  of  right ;  here  justice  opeias  not  by  a  by*gate  of 
privilege,  but  by  the  great  gate  of  the  King's  original 
writs  out  of  the  chancery.  Here  issues  process  of  out- 
lawry ;  if  men  will  not  answer  law  in  this  centre  of 
law,  they  shall  be  cast  out.  And  therefore  it  is  pro* 
per  for  you,  by  all  means,  with  your  wisdom  and  for- 
titude, to  maintain  the  laws  of  the  realm :  wherein, 
nevertJieless,  I  would  not  have  you  head-strong,  but 
heart-strong ;  and  to  wdgh  and  remember  with  your- 
self, that  the  twelve  judges  of  the  realm  are  as  the 
twelve  lions  under  Solomon's  throne :  they  must  shew 
their  stoutness  in  elevating  and  bearing  up  the  throne. 
To  represent  unto  you  the  lines  and  portraitures  of  a 
good  judge : 

The  first  is,  that  you  should  draw  your  learning  out 
of  your  books,  not  out  of  your  brain. 
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3.  That  you  ehoukl  mix  well  tlie  freedom  of  yoor 
own  opinion  with  the  reverence  of  the  opinion  of  your 
fellows. 

3.  That  yon  should  continue  the  studying  of  your 
books,  and  not  to  spend  on  upon  the  old  stock. 

4.  That  you  should  fear  no  man's  face,  and  yet  uot 
turn  stoutness  into  bravery. 

5.  That  you  should  be  truly  impartial,  and  not  sow 
meu  may  see  affection  through  fine  carriage. 

6.  That  you  should  be  a  light  to  jurors  to  open  their 
eyes,  but  not  a  guide  to  lead  them  by  the  noses. 

7.  That  you  affect  uot  the  opinion  of  pregnancy  and 
expedition  by  an  impatient  and  catching  hearing  of  the 
counsellors  at  the  bar. 

'8.  That  your  speech  be  with  gravity,  as  one  of  tlif 
sages  of  the  law  ;  and  not  talkative,  nor  with  imperti- 
uent  flying  out  to  shew  learning. 

9»  That  your  hands,  and  the  bauds  of  your  hmd% 
I  mean  those  about  you,  be  clean,  and  uucorrnpt  from 
gifts,  from  meddling  in  titles,  and  from  serving  of  turn*, 
be  they  of  great  ones  or  small  ones. 

10.  That  you  contain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
within  the  ancient  merestones,  without  removing  tbt 
mark,  '   ' 

*  11-  Lastly,  That  you  carry  such  a  hand  aver  ymir 
ministers  and  clerks,  as  that  they  may  rather  be  tn  aire 
of  you,  than  presume  upon  you. 

These  and  the  like  points  of  the  duty  of  a  judge;  I 
forl)ear  to  enlarge;  for  the  longer  I  have  lived  i^it!i 
you,  the  shorter  shall  my  speech  be  to  yon  ;  knou*ing 
that  you  come  so  furnished  and  prepared  vdth  these 
good  virtues^  as  whatsoever  I  shall  say  cannot  be  new 
unto  you  ;  and  therefore  I  wiU  say  no  more  unto  ycm 
at  this  time^  but  deliver  you  your  patent. 


Ai 
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,=,  ,       ORDINANCES 

MADE  BY   THK 

„.,     LORD,  CHANCELLOR  BACONS 

For  the  better  and  more  regular 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTHCE  IN  THE  CHANCERY, 
,.  Xo/be  daHj  ohaerved,  saving  tbe  prerogative  of  the  Court* 

No  decree  shall  be  reversed,  altered,  or  explained,  ^cc'^^*- 
^^lg;o;gl(Qe;;^nd^r;  the  great  seal,  but  upon  bill  of  re- 
y^W'|;;t^i)iA,i;u>.il;411  of  dre^dewrishal]  be  admitted,  except 
it  contain  either  error .  in  law,  appearing  in  the  body  of 
tJ^r^cTfie,  without  farther  examination  of  matters  in 
^t^  oj;  ^ome  new  matter  which  hath  risen  in  time  af- 
ter the.  decree,  and  not  any  new  proof  which  might 
have  been  used  when  the  decree  was  made :  neverr 
^J^ess^upon  new  proof,  that  is  come  to  light  after  the 
4/f^ree  made,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  used 
at  the  time  when  the  decree  passed,  a  bill  of  review 
jf^  be^  grounded  by  the  special  licence  of  the  court, 
ijp4  ^9t  oth^rvidse. 

2.  In  case  of  miscasting,  being  a  matter  demonstra* 
|iv^.a  decree  may  be  explained,  and  reconciled  by  an 
9|i4^  without  a  bill  of  review ;  not  understanding,  by 
X](^$casting,  any  pretended  misrating  or  mis  valuing,  but 
cply  error  in  the  auditing  or  numbering. 
^  ft  %  No  bill  of  review  shall  be  admitted,  or  any  other 
i)^w  bilU  to  change  matter  decreed,  except  the  decree 
be  first  obeyed  and  performed  :  as,  if  it  be  for  land, 
that  tlie  possession  be  yielded ;  if  it  be  for  money,  that 
the  money  be  paid  ;  if  it  be  for  evidences,  that  the 
evidences  be  brought  in ;  and  so  in  other  cases  whidli 
stand  upon  the  strength  of  the  decree  alone. 

4.  But  if  any  act  be  decreed  to  be  done  which  ex»- 
tinguisheth  the  parties  right  at  the  common  law,  as 
making  of  assurance  pr  release,  acknowledging  satis* 
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faction,  cancelling  of  bonds,  or  evidences,  and  the  like ; 
those  parts  of  the  decree  are  to  be  spared  until  the 
bill  of  review  be  determined  ;  but  such  sparing  is  U) 
be  warranted  by  public  order  made  in  court. 

5.  No  bill  of  review  shall  be  put  in,  except  the 
party  that  prefers  it  enter  into  recognizances  with  sure- 
ties for  satisfying  of  costs  and  damages  for  the  delay, 
if  it  be  found  against  him, 

6.  No  decrees  shall  be  made,  upon  pretence  of 
equity^  against  the  express  provision  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament :  nevertheless  if  the  construction  of  such  act 
of  parhament  hath  for  a  time  gone  one  way  in  ge- 
neral opinion  and  reputation,  and  after  by  a  later  judg- 
ment hath  been  controlled,  then  relief  may  be  givou 
upon  matter  of  equity,  for  ease^  arising  before  thesaiil 
judgment,  because  the  subject  was  in  no  default 

7.  Imprisonment  for  breach  of  a  decree  is  in  natttit; 
of  an  execution,  and  therefore  the  custody  ought  toK* 
strait,  and  the  party  not  to  have  any  lil^erty  to  go 
abroad,  but  by  special  Hcence  of  the  lord  Chancellor; 
but  no  close  imprisonment  is  to  be,  but  by  express  or- 
der for  wilful  and  extraordinary  contempts  and  disO" 
bedience,  as  hath  been  used, 

8.  In  ease  of  enormous  and  obstinate  cKsobediencf 
in  breach  of  a  decree,  an  injunction  is  to  be  granttd 
mb  plena  of  a  sum  ;  and  upon  affidavit^  or  otlier  suffi- 
cient proof,  of  persisting  in  conlempt,  fines  are  to  be 
pronounced  by  the  lord  CbaiTcellor  in  open  court,  and 
the  same  to  be  estreated  down  into  the  hanaper,  if 
cause  be,  by  a  special  order, 

9.  In  case  of  a  decree  made  for  the  possession  of 
land,  a  writ  of  execution  goes  forth  ;  and  if  that  fe 
disobeyed,  then  process  of  contempt  according  to  the 
course  of  the  court  against  the  person,  unto  a  com- 
mission of  rebellion  ;  and  then  a  serjeant  at  arms  by 
special  warrant :  and  in  case  the  serjeant  at  arms  can- 
not find  him,  or  be  resisted  ;  or  upon  the  coming  in rf 
the  party,  and  his  commitment,  if  he  persist  in  dii 
dience,  an  injunction  is  to  be  granted  for  the  _ 
si  on  ;  and  hi  case  also  that  be  disobeyed,  then  a  cotm 
mission  to  the  sheriff  to  ^ut  him  into  possession. 
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10.  Wliere  the  party  is  committed  for  the  breach 
of  a  decree,  he  is  not  to  be  enlarged  until  the  decree 
be  fully  performed  in  all  things,  which  are  to  lie  done 
presently.  But  if  there  be  other  parts  of  the  decree 
to  be  performed  at  days,  or  times  to  come,  then  lie 
may  be  enlarged  by  order  of  the  court  upon  recogniz- 
ance, with  sureties  to  be  put  in  for  the  performance 
thereof  de  futuro,  otherwise  not. 

11.  \^Tiere  causes  come  to  a  hearing  in  court,  no 
decree  bindeth  any  person  who  was  not  served  with 
process  ad  audienditmjudicium.aQcoTdiug  to  the  course 
of  the  court,  or  did  appear  gratis  in  person  in  court. 

12.  No  decree  bindeth  any  that  cometh  in  bona Jide, 
by  conveyance  from  the  defendant  befi3re  the  bill  ex- 
hibited, and  is  made  no  party,  neither  by  bill  nor  the 
order:  but  where  he  comes  in  pendente  lite,  and  while 
the  suit  is  in  ftiU  prosecution,  and  without  any  colour 
of  allowance  or  privity  of  the  court,  there  regidarly 
the  decree  bindeth;  but  if  there  were  any  intermission 
of  suit,  or  the  court  made  acquainted  with  the  con- 
veyance, the  court  is  to  give  order  upon  the  special 
matter  according  to  justice. 

13.  Where  causes  are  dismissed  upon  full  hearing,  DiWu- 
and  the  dismission  signed  by  the  lord  Chancellor,  such'"*"*" 
causes  shall  not  be  retained  again,  nor  new  bill  exhi* 
bited,  except  it  be  upon  new  matter,  like  to  the  case 

of  the  bill  of  review.  < 

14.  In  case  of  all  other  dismissions,  which  are  not 
upon  hearing  of  the  cause,  if  any  new  bill  be  brought, 
the  dismission  is  to  he  pleaded ;  and  after  reference 
and  rqiort  of  the  contents  of  both  suits,  and  considera- 
tion taken  of  the  former  orders  and  disniissioh,  the 
court  shall  rule  the  retaining  or  dismissing  of  the  new 
bill,  according  to  justice  and  nature  of  the  case. 

15.  All  suits  grounded  upon  wills  nuncupative, 
leases  parol,  or  upon  long  leases  that  tend  to  the  de- 
feating of  the  King's  tenures,  or  for  the  establishing  of 
perpetuities,  or  grounded  upon  remainders  put  into 
the  CTOwn,  to  defeat  purchasers  ;  or  for  brokage  or  re- 
wards to  make  !narriages|^^&J||  bargaini 


or  for  hargaiiis  for  offices  contrary  to  the 
gUtute  of  5  and  6  Ed*  VL  or  for  cootracts  upon  qshit 
or  Munony,  are  regularly  to  be  dismissed  upon  modxiQi 
if  they  be  the  sole  effect  of  the  bill ;  and  if  there  be  00 
fecial  circumstances  to  move  the  court  to  allow  their 
proceedings^and  all  suits  under  the  value  often  pounds* 
are  regularly  to  be  dismissed.  V,  postea  §  5S^  60. 

16.  Dismissions  are  properly  to  be  prayed,  and  had, 
cither  upon  hearing,  or  upon  plea  unto  the  bill,  when 
the  cause  comes  first  into  court ;  but  disiniissions  are 
not  to  be  prayed  after  the  jiarties  have  been  at  charge 
of  examination,  except  it  be  upon  special  cause. 

17*  If  the  plaintiff  discontinue  the  prosecution, 
after  all  the  defendants  have  answered,  above  die 
space  of  one  whole  term,  the  cause  is  to  bt?  dismissed 
of  course  mthout  any  motion ;  but  after  rephcatiaa 
put  in,  no  cause  is  to  be  dismissed  without  motion 
and  order  of  the  court. 

Eifctifiti  i,f       18*  Double  vexation  is  not  to  be  admitted  ;  but  if 

i^uiN.         |.|^^j  party  sue  for  the  sanie  cause  at  the  common  lav 

ami  in  chancery,  he  is  to  have  a  day  given  to  make 

his  election  where  he  will  proceed,  and  in  default  of 

making  such  election  to  be  disraissei 

c^niiwari  iQ  Where  causes  arc  removed  by  special  cenw- 
rari  upon  a  bill  containing  matter  of  equity,  the 
plaintiff  is,  upon  receipt  of  his  writ,  to  put  in  bond  to 
prove  his  suggestions  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
receipt;  which  if  lie  do  not  prove,  then  u|3on  certifi- 
cate from  either  of  the  examiners,  presented  to  the 
loid  Chancellor,  the  cause  shall  be  dismissed  with 
costs,  and  a  procedendo  to  be  granted, 

ityuitcUon.  20.  No  injunction  of  any  nature  shall  be  grantal, 
revivetl,  dissolved,  or  stayed  upon  any  private  petitioD* 
2L  No  injunction  to  stay  suits  at  the  common  law 
shall  be  gnnited  uiwn  priority  of  suit  only,  or  iijwt 
surmise  of  the  plaintiff'^s  bill  only;  but  upon  roaUer 
confessed  in  the  defendant's  answer,  or  matter  d 
record,  or  writing  plainly  appearing,  or  when^thedf* 
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fendant  is  iu  contempt  for  not  aiisweriugj  or  that  the 
dpbt  desired  to  be  stayed  appeareth  to  be  old,  and 
h^th  slept  long,  or  the  creditor  or  the  debtor  liatb 
^^en  dead  some  good  time  before  the  suit  brought* 

■  22,  TVberc  the  defendant  appears  not,  but  sits  an 
attachment;    or  when  he  doth  appear,  and  departs 

kv^ithout  answer,  and  is  under  attachment  for  not  an- 
swering; or  when  he  takes  oath  he  cannot  answer 
witliout  sight  of  evidences  in  the  country ;  or  where 
lifter  answer  he  sues  at  common  law  by  attorney,  and 
absents  himself  beyond  sea ;  in  these  cases  an  in- 
junction is  to  be  granted  for  the  stay  of  all  suits  at 
the  common  law,  until  the  party  answer  or  appear  in 
l^r^QA  in  court,  and  the  court  give  farther  order :  but 
nevertheless  upon  answer  put  in,  if  there  be  no  mo- 
tion made  the  same  term,  or  the  next  general  seal 
after  the  term,  to  continue  the  injunction  in  regard 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  answer  put  in,  or  in  regard 
pf  matter  confessed  in  the  answer,  then  the  injunction 
y^  die  and  dissolve  without  any  special  order, 

J  23.  In  the  case  aforesaid,  where  an  injunction  is  to 
be  awarded  for  stay  of  suits  at  the  common  law^  if  the 
like  suit  be  in  the  chancery,  either  by  scire  facias^  of 
privilege,  or  English  bill,  then  the  suit  is  to  be  stayed 
by  order  of  the  court,  as  it  is  in  other  courts  by  in- 
junction, for  that  the  court  cannot  injoiu  itself  .  , 
,,jS4-  WTiore  an  injunction  hath  been  obtained  for 
staying  of  suits,  and  no  prosecution  is  hail  for  the 
space  of  three  terms,  the  injunction  is  to  fall  of  itself 
i^thout  farther  motion,  * 

I       ^ ,  25.  Where  a  bill  comes  in  after  an  arrest  at  the  comJ 

■  mon  law  for  debt,  no  injunction  shall  be  granted  with- 
out  bringing  the  principal  money  into  court,  except 
there  appear  in  the  defendant's  answer,  or  by  sight  of 
v\fritings,  plain  matter  tending  to  discharge  the  debt 
in  equity :  but  if  an  injunction  be  awarded  and  dis- 
obeyed, in  that  case  no  money  shall  be  brought  in, 
or  deposited,  in  regard  of  the  contempt, 

126,  Injunctions  for  possession  are  not  to  he  graute<l 
before  a  decree,  but  where  the  possession  liath  conti* 
nued  by  the  space  of  three  years,  before  t\\e  \i\\\  ^^v- 
VOL,  iw  2  L 
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bited,  mid  upon  the  same  title ;  and  not  upon  any 
title  by  Icase^  or  otherwise  detemiined, 

27.  In  case  where  the  defendant  sits  all  the  pn 
of  contempt,  and  cannot  be  found  by  the  seijeauj 
anns,  or  resists  the  Serjeant,  or  makes  rescue,  a  se- 
questration shall  be  granted  of  the  land  in  questioti; 
and  if  the  defendant  render  not  himself  vvitliin  tlie 
year,  then  an  injunction  for  the  possession. 

SB,  Injunctions  against  telling  of  timber,  ploughing 
up  of  ancient  pastures,  or  for  the  maintaining  of  in- 
closures,  or  the  like,  shall  be  granted  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  not  in  case  where  the 
defendant  upon  his  answer  claiineth  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance, except  it  be  wliere  he  claimeth  the  land  IB 
trust,  or  upon  some  other  special  ground. 

Sequestra-       29.  No  scqucstration  shall  be  gi*anted  butof  Isn^^ 
**''"^'         leases,  or  goods  in  ciuestion,  and  not  of  any  otlicr 

lands  or  goods,  not  contained  in  the  suits. 

SO,  Where  a  decree  is  made  for  rent  to  be  paid  out 

of  landj  or  a  sum  of  money  to  be  levied  out  of  the 

profits  of  land,  there  a  sequestration  of  the  same  laiiils. 

being  in  the  defendant's  hands,  maybe  granted. 

31.  Where  the  decrees  of  the  pro^dncial  council,  or 
of  the  court  of  requests,  or  the  Queen's  court,  are  Hy 
contumacy  or  other  means  interrupted;  there  the  couit 
of  chancery,  upon  a  bill  prefeiTed  for  con-oborations 
of  the  same  jurisdictions,  decrees,  and  sentences,  t^haU 
give  remedy. 

32.  Where  any  cause  comes  to  a  hearing,  that  \uth 
been  formerly  decreed  in  any  other  of  the  King*s  court^^ 
at  Westminster,  such  decree  shall  be  first  read,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  the  rest  of  the  evidence  on  bctb 
sides. 

Suits  after  33,  Suits  after  judgmeut  may  be  admitted  accord- 
ju  gmerit.  .^^^  ^^  ^^^^  aucicnt  custoui  of  thc  chancery,  and  tin" 
late  royal  decision  of  his  Majesty,  of  reconl,  aftpf 
solemn  and  great  deliberation :  but  in  such  Hiiits  it  h 
ordered,  that  bond  be  put  in  with  good  suretit^*" 
prove  the  smgg^s\ao^^  Q^  \\\^\S*\. 


34.  Decrees  upon  suits  brought  after  judgment  shall 
contain  no  words  to  make  void  or  weaken  the  judg- 
ment, but  shall  only  contict  tlic  corrppt  ijonscience.of 
the  party,  and  rule  him  to  make  restitution,  or  per- 
fomi  other  acts,  according  to  the  equit,y  qf  the  cause. 


35.  The  registers  are  to  be  .sworn,  as  hath  been  Orders,  and 
lately  ordered,  Zt^^^' 

36.  If  any  order  shall  be  made,  and  the  court  not  ten. 
informed  of  the  last  material  order  formerly  made,  no 
benefit  shall  be  taken  by  such  order,  as  granted  by 
abuse  and  surreption ;  and  to  that  end  the  registers 
ought  duly  to  mention  the  former  order  in  the  later. 

37.  No  order  shall  be  explained  upon  any  private 
petition  but  in  court  as  they  are  made,  ^id  the  register 
is  to  set  down  the  orders  as  they  were  pronounced  fay 
the  court,  truly,  at  his  peril,  without  troubling  the 
lord  Chancellor,  by  any  private  attending  of  him,  to 

■  explain  bis  meaning ;  and  if  any  explanation  be  de- 
sired, it  is  to  he  done  by  public  motion,  where  the 
other  party  may  be  heard. 

38.  No  draught  of  any  order  shall  be  delivered  by 
the  register  to  either  party,  without  keeping  a  copy 
by  hira,  to  the  end  that  if  the  order  be  not  entered, 
nevertheless  the  court  may  be  ioformetl  what  was 
formerly  done,  and  not  put  to  new  trouble  and  hear- 
ing ;  and  to  the  end  also  that  knowledge  of  orders  be 
not  kept  back  too  long  from  either  party,  but  may 
presently  appear  at  the  office. 

39.  Where  a  cause  hath  been  debated  upon  hearing 
of  both  parties,  and  opinion,  hath  been  delivered  by 
the  court,  and  nevertheless  the  cause  referretl  to  treaty, 
the  registers  arc  not  to  omit  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
in  drawing  of  the  order  of  reference,  except  the  court 
doth  specially  declare  that  it  be  entered  without  any 
opinion  either  way  ;  in  which  case  nevertheless  the 
registers  are  out  of  their  short  note  to  draw  up  some 
more  full  remembrance  of  that  that  passed  in  court,  to 
inform  the  court  if  the  cause  come  back  and  cannot  be 
agreed, 

40.  The  registers,  upon  sending  of  tl\«ir  dwviJ^^ 
2  L  2 
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unto  the  counsel  of  the  partiesj  are  not  to  respect  the 
interlineations,  or  alterations  of  the  said  counsel,  be 
the  said  counsel  never  so  great,  farther,  than  to  put 
them  in  remembrance  of  that  which  was  truly  delivered 
in  court,  and  so  to  conceive  the  order,  upon  their  oath 
and  duty,  without  any  farther  respect, 
lii»«  41  •  The  registers  arc  to  be  careful  in  the  penning 

and  drawing  up  of  decrees,  and  special  matters  of 
difficulty  and  weight ;  and  therefore  when  they  present 
the  same  to  the  lord  Chancellor,  they  ought  to  give  him 
understanding  which  arc  such  decrees  of  weight,  that 
they  may  be  read  and  reviewed  before  his  lordship 
sign  them. 
,  •-•     42.  The  decrees  granted  at  the  rolls  are  to  be  pr^ 
'  sented  to  his  lordship,  with  the  orders  whereupon  they 
are  drawTi,  within  two  or  three  days  after  every  term. 
'^     43.    Injunctions  for  possession,  or  for  stay  of  suits 
*  after  verdict,  are  to  be  presented  to  his  lordship,  to- 
gether with  the  orders  whereupon  they  go  forth,  thai 
his  lordship  may  take  consideration  of  the  order  before 
he  sign  them. 

V  44,  Where  any  order  upon  the  special  nature  of  the 
vcase  shall  be  made  against  any  of  these  general  rules, 
.there  the  register  shall  plainly  and  expressly  tict  dowu 
rthe  particulars,  reasons  and  grounds,  mo\ing  the  court 
-to  vary  from  the  general  use, 

ft 
Keferencfi*     45,     No  reference  upon  a   demun-er,  or  question 

touching  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cotirt,   shall  be  niatU* 

to  the  masters  of  the  chancery;  but  such  demurred 

♦shall  be  heard  and  ruled  in  court,  or  by  the  lorf 

Chancellor  himself. 

46,  No  order  shall  be  made  for  the  confirming  or 
ratifying  of  any  report  without  day  first  given,  by  the 
^pae^  of  a  sevennight  at  the  least,  to  speak  to  it  in 
'court* 

47*  No  reference  shall  be  made  to  any  mastcis  rf 
the  court,  or  any  other  commissioners  to  hear  and  d^ 
termine  where  the  cause  is  gone  so  far  as  to  exaiaiiw- 
tion  of  witnesses,  except  it  be  in  special  causes  of  par- 
ties near  m\)VooA,  ot  q^  ^il\x^\£v<2;  Y^vcrty,  or  by  conscitf 


and  general  reference  of  the  estate  of  the  cause,  except 
it  be  by  couseot  of  the  parties  to  be  sparingly  granted. 
48,  No  report  shall  be  respected  in  court,  which 
excecdeth  the  warrant  of  the  order  of  reference. 
I  49.  The  masters  of  the  court  are  required  not  to 
^certify  the  state  of  any  cause,  as  if  they  would  make; 
breviatc  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  which  doth; 
little  ease  the  court,  but  with  some  opinion  ;  or  other- 
wise, in  case  they  think  it  too  doubtful  to  give  opinion, 
and  therefore  make  such  special  certificate,  the  cause 
is  to  go  on  to  a  judicial  hearing,  without  respect  had  to. 
the  same. 

50,  Matters  of  account,  unless  it  be  in  veiy  weighty 
causes,  are  not  fit  for  the  court,  but  to  be  prepared  by 
reference,  with  this  difference  nevertheless,  that  the 
cause  comes  first  to  a  hearing  ;  and  upon  the  entrance 
into  a  liearing,  they  may  receive  some  direction,  and 
be  turned  over  to  have  the  accounts  considered,  ex- 
cept both  parties,  before  a  hearing,  do  consent  to  a 
reference  of  the  examination  of  the  accounts,  to  make 
it  more  ready  for  a  hearing. 

51.  The  like  course  to  be  taken  for  the  examina- 
tion of  court  rolls,  upon  customs  and  copies,  which 
shall  not  be  referred  to  any  one  master,  but  to  two, 
masters  at  the  least.  i 

52-  No  reference  to  be  made  of  the  insufficiency  of  an 
.answer^  without  shewing  of  some  particular  point  of 
^the  defect,  and  not  upon  surmise  of  the  insufficiency 
in  general. 

53.  Where  a  trust  is  confessed  by  the  defendant's 
[answer,  there  necdeth  no  farther  hearing  of  the  cause, 
f  but  a  reference  presently  to  be  made  upon  the  account, 

and  so  to  go  on  to  a  hearing  of  the  accounts. 

54.  In  all  suits  where  it  shall  appear,  upon  thesuium 
hearing  of  the  cause,  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  praA^-^*"""' 
bikm  caitsam  Utigand'h  he  shall  pay  unto  the  de- 
fendant his  utmost  costs,  to  be  assessed  by  the  court. 


I 


55,  If  any  bill,  answers,  replication,  or  rejoinder,  shall  ^'j[[j^f^^^^ 
be  found  of  an  immoderate  length,  both  llie  ijvatV^  ^xA^^'^^'^r^       i 
jthe  counsel  under  whose  hand  it  pabsetU  s\\a\\\ie^<i^*\^\^*'J 
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56;  If  there  be  contaiiied  in  any  bill,  answer,  or 
other  pleadingfe,  or  any  iliterrogatory,  aiiy  matter  libel- 
lous or  slanderous  against  any  that  is  not  party  to  the 
suit,  or  against  snch  as  are  parties  to  the  suit,  upon 
matters  impertiuent,  or  in  derogation  of  the  settied 
authorities  of  any  of  his  Majest/s  courts  ;  such  hills, 
ansWei^^  pleadings,  or  iDterrogatories  shall  be  taken 
off  the  file  and  suppressed,  and  the  parties  severally 
pttnishe<l  by  commitment  or  ignominy,  as  shall  be 
thought  fit,  for  the  abuse  of  the  court ;  and  the  coun- 
aellors  at  law,  who  have  set  their  hands,  shall  likewise 
receive  reproof  or  punishment,  if  cause  be. 

5T.  Dfemurrers  and  pleas  which  tend  to  dischai^ 
the  suit  shall  be  heard  first  upon  every  day  of  ordenB, 
that  the  subject  may  know  whether  he  shall  need  for- 
thet  attendance  or  no. 

58  A  demurrer  is  properly  upon  matter  defeetivCt 
cOtitaiH^d  in  the  bill  itself,  and  no  foreign  matter;  but 
a  plea  is  of  foreign  matter  to  discharge  or  stay  tlw? 
suit,  as  that  the  cause  hath  been  formerly  dismissed,  or 
that  the  plaintiff  is  outlawed,  or  excommunicated ;  of 
there  is  another  bill  depending  for  the  same  cause,  or 
th^  Eke :  and  such  plea  may  be  put  in  without  oatli,  in 
case  where  iJie  matter  of  the  plea  appear  upon  record; 
but  if  it  be  any  thing  that  doth  not  appear  upon  record 
the  plea  must  he  upon  oath. 

59^  No  plea  of  outlawry  shall  be  allowed  without 
pleading  the  record  sub  pede  sigilli ;  nor  plea  of  ex- 
communication, without  the  seal  of  the  ordinary, 

60,  Where  any  suit  appeareth  upon  the  bill  to  be 
of  the  natures  which  are  regularly  to  be  dismissed 
according  to  the  fifteenth  ordinance,  such  matter  is  to 
be  set  forth  by  way  of  demurrer. 

61.  Where  an  answer  shall  be  certified  insuflScient, 
the  defendant  is  to  pay  costs  i  and  if  a  second  answer 
be  returned  insufficient,  in  the  points  before  certified 
inefficient,  then  double  costs,  and  upon  the  third 
treble  costs,  and  upon  the  fourth  quadruple  costs,  and 
then  to  be  committed  also  until  he  hath  made  a  per- 
fect answer,  and  to  be  examined  upon  interroj^t<jries 
*owchmg  t\\e  ipo™^;^  ^<?S^e^L\N^m\m  -axx^ver  ;  but  if  iflf 
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;  63*  No  insufficient  answer  can  be  taken  hold  of 
after  replication  put  in,  because  it  is  admitted  suffi- 
cient by  the  replication. 

63.  An  answer  to  a  matter  charged  as  the  defend- 
ant's  own  fact  must  be  direct,  without  saying  it  is  to 
Ms  remembrance,  or  as  be  believeth,  if  it  be  laid 
down  within  seven  years  before;  rnd  if  the  defendant 
deny  the  fact,  he  must  traverse  it  directly,  and  not 
by  way  of  negative  pregnant ;  as  if  a  fact  be  laid  to 
be  done  with  divers  circumstances,  the  defendant  may 
not  traverse  it  literally  as  it  is  laid  in  the  bill,  but  must 
traverse  the  point  of  substance;  so  if  he  be  charged 
with  the  receipt  of  one  hundred  pounds,  he  must  trany 
verse  that  be  hath  not  received  a  hundred  pounds,  or 
any  part  thereof;  and  if  he  have  received  part,  he 
must  set  forth  what  part. 

64.  If  a  hearing  be  prayed  upon  bill  and  answer, 
the  answer  must  be  admitted  to  be  true  in  all  points, 
and  a  decree  ought  not  to  be  made,  but  upon  hearing 
the  answer  read  in  court. 

65.  Where  no  counsel  appears  for  the  defendant  at 
the  hearing,  and  the  process  appears  to  have  been 
served,  the  answer  of  such  defendant  is  to  be  read  in 
comt. 

I        66.  No  new  matter  is  to  be  contained  in  any  repli- 
'    cation,  except  it  be  to  avoid  matter  set  fortli  in  the 

defendant's  answer. 
I  67.  All  copies  in  chancery  shall  contain  fifteen  lines 
■  in  every  sheet  thereof,  written  orderly  and  miwaste- 
fully,  unto  which  shall  be  subscribed  the  name  of  the 
principal  clerk  of  the  office  where  it  is  written,  or  his 
deputy,  for  whom  he  will  answer,  for  which  only  sub- 
scription no  fee  at  all  shall  be  taken. 


68.  All  commissions  for  examination  of  witnesses  Commissi- 
shall  be  super  inter f\  inclusis  only,  and  no  return  of  J'^'|^';/j[^^„'^ 
depositions  into  the  court  shall  be  received,  but  such  antidepoi'i- 

I  only  as  sbaO  be  either  comprised  in  one  roll,  subscribed^"*''*' 
with  the  name  of  the  commissioners,  or  else  in  di- 
vers rolls,  whereof  each  one  shall  be  so  subscribetl. 


] 
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waniiiig  given  the  defendant  bring  his  commiseioDerSi 
bfut  prodoceth  no  witnesses,  nor  ministereth  interro  ~ 
tones,  but  after  seek  a  new  commission,  the  same  sbi 
not  be  granted :  but  nevertheless  upon  some  extraordi- 
nary excuse  of  the  defendant's  defaidt,  he  may  have 
liberty  granted  by  special  order  to  examine  his  wit- 
nesses in  eo\irt  upon  the  former  interrogatories,  ginng 
the  plaintiff'  or  his  attorney  notice,  that  he  may  exa- 
mine also  if  he  will. 

70.  The  defendant  is  not  to  be  examinetl  upon  in- 
terrogatories, except  it  be  in  very  special  cases,  by 
express  order  of  the  court,  to  sift  out  some  fraud  or 
practice  pregnantly  appearing  to  the  court,  or  other- 
wise upon  offer  of  the  plaintiff  to  be  concluded  by  the 
answer  of  the  defendant  without  any  liberty  to  disprove 
Buch  answer,  or  to  impeach  him  after  of  perjury. 

71.  Decrees  in  other  courts  may  be  read  upon 
hearing  without  the  warrant  of  any  special  order :  but 
no  depositions  taken  in  any  other  court  are  to  be  read 
but  by  special  order  ;  and  regularly  the  court  granteth 
no  order  for  reading  of  depositions,  except  it  be  be- 
tween the  same  parties,  and  upon  the  same  title  and 
cause  of  suit. 

72.  No  examination  is  to  be  had  of  the  credit  of  any 
witness  but  by  special  order,  which  is  sparingly  to  be 
granted. 

73.  Witnesses  shall  not  be  examined  in  perpeiuam 
rei  memoriam^  except  it  be  upon  the  ground  of  a  bill 
first  put  in*  and  answer  thereunto  made,  and  the 
defendant  or  his  attorney  made  acquainted  with  ih 
names  of  the  witnesses  that  the  plaintiff  would  have 
examinedj  and  so  publication  to  be  of  such  witnesses; 
with  tliis  restraint  nevertheless,  that  no  benefit  shall  be 
taken  of  the  depositions  of  such  witnesses,  in  case  they 
may  be  brought  vwa  voce  upon  the  trial,  but  only  to 
be  used  in  case  of  death  before  the  trial,  or  age,  or  iro^ 
potency,  or  absence  out  of  the  realm  at  the  trial. 

Ad  infer-  74.  No  witnesses  shall  be  examined  after  publica* 
mmidam  tion,  cxcept  it  bc  by  consent,  or  by  special  order,  dd 
Mmjudkis.  tnformanaam  conscxeiatiQm  jucticw,  and  then  to  be 
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|>rought  close  scaled  up  to  the  court  to  peruse  or  pub- 
lish, as  the  court  shall  think  good. 

75-  No  affidavit  shall  be  taken  or  admitted  by  any  Aflidanii. 
master  of  the  chancery,  tending  to  the  proof  or  disproof 
4)f  the  titlej  or  matter  in  question,  or  touching  the 
merits  of  the  cause ;  neither  shall  any  such  matter 
[be  colourably  inserted  in  any  affidavit  for  serving  of 
process, 

76,  No  affidavit  shall  be  taken  against  affidavit, 
as  far  as  the  masters  of  the  chancery  can  have 
knowledge;  and  if  any  such  be  taken,  the  latter  affi- 
davit shall  not  be  used  nor  read  in  court. 

77-  In  case  of  contempts  grounded  upon  force  or 
ill  v^ords,  upon  serving  of  process,  or  upon  words  of 
scandal  of  the  court,  proved  by  affidavit,  the  party  is 
forthmth  to  stand  conimitted;  but  for  other  contempts 
against  the  orders  or  decrees  of  the  court  an  attach- 
ment goes  forth,  first,  upon  affidavit  made,  and  then 
the  party  is  to  be  examined  upon  interrc^atories,  and 
his  examination  referred  ;  and  if  upon  his  examination 
he  confess  matter  of  contempt,  he  is  to  be  committed; 
if  not,  the  adverse  party  may  examine  witnesses  to 
prove  the  contempt :  and  therefore  if  the  contempt 
appear,  the  party  is  to  be  committed  ;  but  if  not,  or 
if  the  party  that  pursues  the  contempt  do  fail  in  put- 
ting in  interrogatories,  or  other  prosecution,  or  fall  in 
the  proof  of  the  contempt,  then  the  party  charged  with 
the  contempt  is  to  be  discharged  with  good  costs. 

78,  They  that  are  in  contempt,  specially  so  far  as 
proclamation  of  rebellion,  are  not  to  be  heard,  neither 
in  that  suit,  nor  any  other,  except  the  court  of  special 
^race  suspend  the  contempt. 

79-  Imprisonment  upon  contempt  for  matters  past 
jmay  be  disharged  of  grace,  after  sufficient  punishment, 
or  otherwise  dispensed  with  ;  but  il^  the  imprisonment 
he  not  for  performance  of  any  order  of  the  court  io 
force,  they  ought  not  to  be  discharged  except  they  first 
obey,  but  the  contempt  may  be  suspended  for  a  time. 

80.    Injunctions,  seqtiestrations,   dismififtVQi^   xe^ 
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tainers  upon  dismisrious,  or  final  orders,  arc  not  to  be 
granted  upon  pctiuons* 

81.  No  former  order  made  in  comt  is  to  be  altcral, 
crossed*  or  explained  upon  any  petition  ;  but  sucli 
orders  may  be  stayed  upon  petition  for  a  small  stay, 
until  the  matter  may  be  moved  in  court. 

8^.  No  commission  for  examination  of  witnesses 
shall  be  discharged;  nor  no  examinations  or  dej)08itioB8 
shall  be  suppressed  upon  petition,  except  it  be  n]ym 
point  of  comrse  of  the  comrt  first  refenred  to  the  clerks, 
and  certificate  thereupon. 

83.  No  demurrer  shall  be  over-ndcd  upon  petitiou. 

84.  No  scire  facias  shall  be  awarded  upon  recog- 
nizances not  enrolled,  nor  upon  recognizances  en- 
rolled, unless  it  be  upon  examination  of  the  reconl 
with  the  v^xit ;  nor  no  recognizance  shall  be  enroUetl 
after  the  year,  except  it  be  upon  special  order  from 
tlie  lord  Chancellor. 

85-  No  writ  of  yte  creat  regnum,  prohibition,  con- 
sultation,  statute  of  Northampton,  certiorari  spe- 
cial, or  procedendo  special,  or  certtora?^  or  proct' 
dendo  general,  more  than  once  in  tlie  sarae  cause; 
habeas  corpus^Qi corpus cumcatisa^  vi  laica  removtnif 
or  restitution  thereupon,  de  coronatore  et  viridam 
eligcndoy  in  case  of  a  moving  de  homine  repkg.  assis. 
or  special  patent,  de  boUivo  amovend',  cefiiorari 
super  prcEsentationibus  fact,  coram  commissuriis  se- 
war,'  or  ad  gnod  dampnunh  shall  pass  without  warraot 
under  the  lord  Chancellor's  hand,  and  signed  by  hifflr 
save  such  writs  ad  quod  dampnum,  as  shall  be  signed  by 
master  attorney. 

86,  Writs  of  privilege  arc  to  be  reduced  to  a  better 
rule,  both  for  the  number  of  persons  that  shall  be 
privilegetl,  and  for  the  case  of  the  privilege :  anJ 
as  for  the  number,  it  shall  be  set  down  by  schedule: 
for  the  case,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  b^des  per- 
sons privileged  as  attendants  upon  the  court,  siutors 
and  witnesses  are  only  to  have  privilege,  eundop  n- 
deundo^  et  morando^  for  their  necessary  attendasoev 
and  not  otherwise  ;  and  that  such  writ  of  privilege  dis* 
chargeth  only  an  axt^^  xk^ovl  ^\va  first  process,  but  ret 
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where  at  such  times  of  necessary  attendance  tbe  party 
is  taken  in  execution,  it  is  a  contempt  to  the  court, 
and  accordingly  to  be  punished. 

87.  No  suppUcavit  for  the  good  behaviour  shall  l>e 
granted,  but  upon  articles  grounded  upon  the  oath  of 
tw^o  at  the  least,  or  certificate  of  any  one  justice  of 
assize,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  with  affidavit  that' 
it  is  their  hands,  or  by  order  of  the  star-chamber,  or 
diancery,  or  other  of  the  King's  courts. 

88,  No  recognizance  of  the  good  behaviour,  or  the 
peace,  taken  in  the  country,  and  certified  into  the 
petty  bag,  shall  he  filed  in  the  year  without  warrant 
from  the  lord  Chancellor. 

S9.  Writs  of  ne  exeat  regnum  are  properly  to  be 
granted  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  writ,  in  re- 
spect of  attempts  prejudicial  to  the  King  and  state,  in 
which  case  the  lord  Chaneellor  will  grant  them  upon 
prayer  of  any  the  principal  secretaries  without  cause 
shewing*  or  upon  such  information  as  his  lordship  shall 
think  of  weight :  but  otherwise  also  they  may  be 
granted,  according  to  the  practice  of  long  time  used, 
in  case  of  interlopers  in  trade,  great  bankrupts,  in 
whose  estate  many  subjects  are  interested,  or  other 
eases  that  concern  multitudes  of  the  King^s  subjects, 
also  in  case  of  duels,  and  divers  others, 

90.  All  writs,  certificates,  and  whatsoever  other 
process  rei^  coram  Rege  in  Cane,  shall  be  brought 
into  the  chapel  of  the  rolls,  within  convenient  time 
after  the  return  thereof,  and  shall  be  there  filed  upon 
their  proper  files  and  bundles  as  they  ought  to  be  ; 
except  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  which  may  remain 
with  any  of  the  six  clerks  by  the  space  of  one  year 
next  after  the  ciiuse  shall  be  determined  by  decree,  or 
otherwise  be  dismissed. 

91.  All  injunctions  shall  be  enrolled,  or  the  trans- 
cript filed,  to  the  end  that  if  occasion  be,  the  court 
may  take  order  to  award  writs  of  scire  facias  there- 
upon, as  in  ancient  time  hath  been  used. 

92.  All  days  given  by  the  court  to  sheriff  to  re- 
turn their  wiits  or  bring  in  their  prisoners  upon  writs 
of  privilege,  or  otherwise  between  party  atwl  ^^wtt^v 
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Ai31  be  filed,  either  in  the  register's  office,  or  in  the 
petty-bag  respectively  ;  and  all  recognisances  taken  to 
the  King's  use,  or  unto  the  court,  shall  be  duly  in- 
rolled  in  convenient  time,  with  the  clerks  of  the  in- 
rollinent,  and  calendars  made  of  them,  and  the  calen- 
dars every  Michaelmas  term  to  be  presented  to  the 
lord  Chancellor, 

93.  lo  case  of  suits  upon  the  commissions  for  cha- 
ritable uses,  to  avoid  charge,  there  shall  need  no  bill 
but  only  exceptions  to  the  decree,  and  answer  forth* 
with  to  be  made  thereunto  ;  and  thereupon,  and  upon 
sight  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  decree  brought  unto 
the  lord  Chancellor  by  the  clerk  of  the  petty-bag,  his 
lordship,  upon  perusal  thereof,  will  give  order  under 
his  hand  for  an  absolute  decree  to  be  drawn  up. 

94.  llpon  suit  for  the  commission  of  sewers,  the 
names  of  those  that  are  desiied  to  be  commissioneis 
arc  to  be  presented  to  the  lord  Chancellor  in  writing; 
then  his  lordship  will  send  the  names  of  some  privy 
counsellor,  lieutenant  of  the  shire,  or  justices  of  assize, 
being  resident  in  the  parts  for  which  the  commissioD 
is  prayed,  to  consider  of  them,  that  they  be  not  put  in 
for  private  respects  ;  and  upon  the  return  of  such 
opinion,  his  lordship  will  give  farther  order  for  the 
commission  to  pass. 

95.  No  new  commission  of  sewers  shall  be  granted 
while  the  first  is  in  force,  except  it  be  upon  discovery 
of  abuse  or  fault  in  the  first  commissioners,  or  other* 
wise  upon  some  great  or  weighty  groimd. 

96.  No  commission  of  bankrupt  shall  be  granted 
but  upon  petition  first  exhibited  to  the  lord  Chancel- 
lor together  with  names  presented,  of  which  his  lord- 
ship will  take  consideration,  and  always  mingle  some 
learned  in  the  law  with  the  rest ;  yet  so  as  care  be 
taken  that  the  same  parties  be  not  too  often  used  in 
commissions ;  and  likewise  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
bond  with  good  surety  be  entered  into,  in  2tK)/,  it 
least,  to  prove  him  a  bankrupt. 

97.  No  commission  of  delegates  in  any  cause  of 
weight  shall  be  awarded,  but  upon  petition  preferred 
to  t^^^  lord  C\ia\\cfi\W,  y^\\Q  v^ill  uanie  the  comniis- 
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Bioners  himself,  to  the  end  they  may  be  persons  o( 
^convenient  qnality,  having  regard  to  the  weight  of 
the  causes  and  the  dignity  of  the  court  from  whence 
the  appeal  is. 

98.  Any  man  shall  be  admitted  to  defend  in  forma 
pauperis,  upon  oath,  but  for  plaintiffs  they  are  ordi- 
naiily  to  be  referred  to  the  court  of  requests,  or  to  tlie 
provincial  councils,  if  the  case  arise  in  those  juris- 
dictions^ or  to  some  gentlemen  in  the  coimtry,  except 
it  be  in  some  special  cases  of  commiseratiouj  or 
potency  in  the  adverse  party. 

99*  Licences  to  collect  for  losses  by  fire  or  water  are 

^not  to  be  granted,  but  upon  good  certificate  ;  and  not 

^  for  decays  of  suretyship  or  debt,  or  any  other  casualties 

•^whatsoever ;  and  they  arc  rarely  to  be  rencTved ;  and 

they  are  to  be  directed  ever  unto  the  county  where 

the  loss  did  arise,  if  it  were  by  fire,  and  the  counties 

'  that  abut  upon  it,  as  the  case  shall  require ;  and  if  it 

were  by  sea,  then  unto  the  county  where  the  port  is, 

from  whence  the  ship  went,  and  to  some  sea-counties 

adjoining, 

100.  No  exemplification  shall  be  made  of  letters 
>  patents,    inter   aiiCi   with  omission    of  the   general 

words ;  uor  of  records  made  void  or  cancelled  ;  nor  of 
the  decrees  of  this  court  not  inrolled ;  nor  of  depo- 
sitions by  parcel  and  fractions,  omitting  the  residue  of 
the  depositions  in  court,  to  which  the  hand  of  the 
examiner  is  not  subscribed ;  nor  of  records  of  the 
coui't  not  being  inrolled  or  filed ;  nor  of  records  of 
any  other  court,  before  the  same  be  duly  certified  to 
J  this  court,  and  orderly  filed  here ;  nor  of  any  records 
upon  the  sight  and  examination  of  any  copy  in  paper, 
but  upon  sight  and  examination  of  the  original. 

101.  And  because  time  and  experience  may  disco- 
ver some  of  these  rules  to  be  inconvenient,  and  some 
other  to  be  fit  to  be  added  ;  therefore  his  lordship  in- 
tendeth  in  any  such  case  from  time  to  time  to  publish 
any  such  revocations  or  additions. 
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On  Monday,  the  nineteeiith  day  of  March,  1620,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  commons  had  a  confereuee  with  the 
llords;  which  conference  was  reported  the  next  day  by 
^the  lord  treasurer,  [who]  delivered  the  desire  of  the 
commons  to  inform  their  lordships  of  the  great  abu8«« 
of  the  courts  of  justice;  the  information  whereof  ms 
divided  into  these  three  parts. 

First,  The  persons  accused. 

Secondly,  Of  the  matters  objected  against  them. 

Thirdly,  Their  proof. 

The  persons  arc  the  lord  Chancellor,  of  EugliBi 
and  the  now  bishop  of  Landaff,  being  then  nobiiilwp* 
hut  Di-.  Fiekl 

The  incomparable  good  parts  of  the  lord  Chancellor 
were  highly  commended,  his  place  he  holds  magnified^ 
from  whence  bounty,  justice,  and  mercy  were  to  be 
distributed  to  the  subjects,  witli  which  he  was  solely 
trusted,  whither  all  great  causes  were  drawD»  and 
from  whence  no  appeal  lay  for  any  injustice  or  wrofig 
done,  save  to  the  parliament. 

That  the  lord  Chancellor  is  accused  of  great  brilcrr 
and  corriiption,  committed  by  him  in  this  esuBCfit 
place,  whereof  two  cases  were  alleged  : 

The  one  conceniing  Christopher  Awbrey,  aud  \h^ 
other  concerning  Edward  Kgerton.  In  the  causf 
depending  in  the  (Jhancerj'^  between  tliis  Awbrev  aiwi 
Sir  William  Bronker,  Awbrey  feeling  some'bitfil 
measure,  was  advised  to  give  the  lord  Chancellcff 
100/.  tlie  wlmWc  i^\N<at^  iQ  his  counsel  Sir  Gcov^ 
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Hastings,  and  he  to  the  lord  Chancellor.  This  biwi- 
ness  proceeding  slowly  notwithstanding,  Awbrey  did 
write  divers  letters,  and  delivered  them  to  the  lord 
Chancellor,  but  could  never  have  any  answer  from 
his  lordship ;  but  at  last  delivering  another  letter,  his 
lordship  answered.  If  he  importuned  him  he  'Would 
lay  him  by  the  heels. 

The  proofs  of  this  accusation  are  five : 

The  first.  Sir  George  Hastings  related  it  long  stnee 
unto  Sir  Charles  Montague. 

Secondly,  the  lord  Chancellor,  fearing  this  would 
be  complained  of,  desired  silence  of  Sir  George 
Hastings. 

Thirdly,  Sir  Geoige  Hasting's  testimony  thereof; 
which  was  not  voluntary,  but  urged. 

Fourthly,  the  lord  CSiancellor  desired  Sir  George 
Hastings  to  bring  the  party  Awbrey  unto  him ;  and 
promised  redress  of  the  wrong  done  him. 

Fifthly,  that  the  lord  Chancellor  said  unto  ^George 
Hastings,  if  he  would  afiirm  the  giving  of  this  100/. 
his  lordship  would  and  must  deny  it  upon  his  honour. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Eklward  Egerton  is  this :  There 
being  divers  suits  between  Edwsrd  Egerton  and  Sir 
•Rowland  Elgerton  in  the  dianeery,  Edward  Egerton 
^presented  his  lorddiip,  a  little  afiter  he  was  lord 
^Keeper,  with  a  bason  and  ewer  of  SOL  and  above, 
and  afterwards  he  delivered  unto  Sir  George  Hutmgfi 
and  Sir  Ridiard  Young  400/.  in  gold,  to  be  presented 
unto  his  lOTdship.  Sir  Ridiard  Young  presented  it, 
his  lorddiip  took  it,  and  p<rised  [it],  and  said,  it  was 
too  much ;  and  returned  answer.  That  Mn  Kgertaa 
had  not  only  enriched  bim,  but  had  laid  a  tye  vpofa 
-his  l(vdslrip  to  do  him  &voar  in  all  his  just  causes. 

The  proofs  arc  the  testinum  vof  tSr  George  Hastiags, 
and  the  testimony  of  Merefit  a  scrivener,  tfans  taar: 
That  be  took  up  700/.  for  Mr.  Egerton,  Mn  Egertm 
then  tellii^  liiin,  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  to  he 
given  to  the  lord  ChanoelI'>r;  and  that  3fr.  J^ertm 
afleiwaids  toid  him,  that  the  400/.  in  gold  tras  given 
to  the  Ic«id  C3iaxiceIlor.  At  this  con&reoee  was  iotlier 
declared  of  a  bisbm,  wbo  wa«  toadied  m  t 
apMi  ike  kfe,  srooae 
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but  his  person  touched  herein :  this  business  depeurl- 
ing  being  ordercxl  against  Edward  Egertou,  he  pro* 
cured  a  new  reference  thereof  frora  the  King  to  tlie 
lord  Chancellor:  his  lordship  demanded  the  pailiesta 
be  bound  in  6000  marks,  to  stand  to  his  lordship*^ 
award  ;  they  having  entered  into  that  bond,  his  lord- 
ship  awarded  the  matter  against  Edward  Egetton  for 
8ir  Rowland  Egerton  ;  and  Edward  Egertou  reinsing 
to  stand  to  the  said  award,  a  new^  bill  was  exhibited 
in  the  chancery  ;  and  thereupon  his  lordsliip  ordered 
that  his  bond  of  6000  marks  should  be  assigned  unto 
Sir  Rowland  Egerton,  and  he  to  put  the  same  in  suit 
in  his  lordship's  name. 

The  bishop  of  Landaff,  as  a  friend  to  JVIr.  Edwaid 
Egerton,  advised  with  Randolph  Dam  port  and  Butler, 
which  Butler  is  now^  dead,  that  they  would  procure  a 
stay  of  the  decree  of  that  award,  and  procure  a  new 
hearing:  it  was  agreed  that  6000  marks  should  be 
given  for  this  by  Edward  Egerton,  and  shartJ 
amongst  them,  and  amongst  certain  noble  persons. 

A  recognizance  of  10,000/.  was  required  fi-om  Air. 
Egerton  to  the  bishop  for  tlie  performance  hereof;  the 
bishop  his  share  of  this  6000  marks  was  to  have 
fbeen]  so  great,  as  no  court  of  justice  would  allow t 
they  produce  letters  of  the  bishop  naming  the  sum, 
and  setting  down  a  course  how  tliis  6000  marb 
might  be  raised,  namely,  the  land  in  question  to  be 
decreed  for  Mr.  P^gerton,  and  out  of  that  the  raoneT 
to  he  levied ;  and  if  this  were  not  effected,  thca  the 
bishop  in  verba  sacei^doiis  promised  to  deliver  up  this 
rf^cognisance  to  be  cancelled.  The  new  recognisance 
is  sealed  accordingly,  and  Randolph  Dam  port  ritlesto 
the  court,  and  moved  the  lord  Admiral  for  his  lord- 
ship*s  letter  to  the  lord  Chancellor  herein  :  but  his  lord- 
ship denied  to  meddle  in  a  cause  depending  in  suit. 

Then  the  said  Randolph  Damport  assayed  to  g«t 
the  King's  letter,  but  failed  therein  also :  so  that  th^ 
good  they  intended  to  Mr.  Egerton  was  not  eftecte^l; 
and  yet  the  bishop,  though  required,  refused  to  defi* 
ver  up  the  said  recognisance,  until  Mr.  Egerton 
threatened  to  comip\^\\\  \\\^T^^i  \m\.v»  <Ke  King. 

He  shewed  a\Ho  \W\-  ^\^  ^^mv^^s^'s^  ^^^>OT¥ssfe^^!a^ 
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If  any  more  of  this  kind  happen  to  be  complained  of 
before  them,  they  wiU  present  the  same  to  your  lord-^ 
ebips^  wherein  they  shall  follow  the  ancient  precedents, 
which  shew  that  great  persons  have  been  accused  for 
the  like  in  parliament. 

They  humbly  desire,  that  forasmuch  as  this  con- 
cenieth  a  person  of  so  great  emiuency,  it  may  not  de- 
pend  long  before  your  lordships  ;  tliat  the  examination 
of  the  proofs  may  be  expedited,  and  if  he  be  found 
guilty^  then  to  be  punished;  if  not  guilty,  the  now 
■Bccusers  to  be  punished* 


This  being  reported,  the  lord  Admiral  presented  to 
tlie  house  a  letter,  written  unto  their  lordships,  the 
^tenor  whereof  followeth* 


O  THE  RIGHT  HONOUEABLE  HIS  VERY  GOOD  LORDS, 
THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL,  IN  THE 
UPPER    HOUSE    OF    PARLIAMENT    ASSEMBLED. 

"my   TERY  G00I>   LOnDB, 


\ 

I  "I  hnmbly  pray  your  lordships  all,  to  make  a 
'favoiurable  and  true  construction  of  my  absence.  It 
is  no  feigning  or  fainting,  but  sickness  botli  of  my 
heart  and  of  my  back,  though  joined  with  that  com- 
fort of  mind,  that  persuadeth  me  that  I  am  not  far 
from  heaven,  whereof  I  feel  the  first  fruits. 

"  And  because,  whether  I  live  or  die,  I  would  be 
glad  to  preserve  my  honour  and  fame,  so  far  us  I  am 
worthy ;  hearing  that  some  complaints  of  base  bribery 
are  coming  before  your  lordships,  my  requests  unto 

rour  lordships  are : 
**  First,  That  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good 
opinion,  without  prejudice,  until  my  cause  be  heard. 
"  Secondly,  That,  in  regard  I  have  sequestered  my 
mind  at  this  time,  in  great  part,  from  worldly  mat- 
ters, thinking  of  my  account  and  answers  in  a  higher 
court;  your  lordships  will  give  me  convenient  time, 
according  to  the  course  of  other  courts,  to  advise  with 

[y  counsel,  and  to  make  my  answer ;  whereiw,  weN^i- 
VOL.    IV.  2  M 
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theless,  my  counsel's  part  will  be  the  least:  for  I 
shall  not,  by  the  grace  of  God,  trick  up  an  innoceiicy 
with  cavitlations,  but  plainly  and  ingenuously,  as 
your  lordships  know  my  manner  is,  declare  what  I 
•  know  or  remember, 

*'  Thirdly,  That  aecording  to  the  course  of  justice 
I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  witnesses  broug^ 
against  me,  and  to  move  questions  to  your  lordship? 
for  their  cross  examinations,  and  likewise  to  produce 
■my  own  witnesses  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

**  And  lastly.  That  if  there  be  any  more  petitions  of 
like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would  be  pleased  not 
to  take  any  preiudice  or  apprehension  of  any  number 
or  muster  of  them,  especially  against  a  judge  that 
makfis  2000  orders  and  decrees  in  a  year,  not  t« 
speak  of  the  courses  tliat  have  been  taken  for  hunt- 
ing out  complaints  against  me,  but  that  I  may  answer 
them,  according  to  the  rules  of  justice^  Severally  and 
respectively, 

"  These  requests,  I  liope,  apjiear  to  your  lordships 
no  other  than  just.  And  so,  thinking  myself  happy 
to  have  so  noble  peers,  and  reverend  prelates  to  dis- 
cern of  my  cause^  and  desiring  no  privilege  of  great- 
ness for  subterfuge  of  guiltiness,  but  meaning,  as  I 
said,  to  deal  fairly  and  plainly  with  your  lordships, 
and  to  put  myself  upon  your  honours  and  favours, 
I  pray  God  to  bless  your  counsels  and  persons.  And 
rest 

*'  Yoor  lordships  Imtnblc  tcrvaiil* 
19  March,  16^0.  p^^    sT.    ALBAN,   CANC.' 

Upon  which  letter  answer  was  sent  from  the  loi4 
unto  the  said  lord  Chancellor  on  the  said  twentieth  rf 
Marchj  namely.  That  the  lords  received  his  lordship' 
letter,  delivered  unto  them  by  the  lord  Admiral :  they 
intend  to  proceed  in  his  cause  now  before  their  lonl- 
ships,  according  to  the  right  rule  of  justice,  and  tlK?y 
shall  be  glad  if  his  lordship  shall  clear  his  honour 
therein  :  to  which  end  they  pray  his  lordship  to  p 
vide  fox  \m  just  defence* 

And  after\^at4^,  ow'^^^w^^-si^^^i  Ali3wQ.  twent)%first<^ 
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March,  the  commons  sent  a  message  unto  the  lords 
concerning  their  further  complaint  against  the  said 
lord  Chancellor,  which  consisted  of  these  four  points, 
namely, 

The  first  in  chancery  being  between  the  lady  Whar- 
ton plaintiff,  and  Wood  and  others  defendants,  upon 
cross  bills ;  the  lord  Chancellor  upon  hearing  wholly 
dismissed  them :  but  upon  entry  of  the  order,  the 
cro&s  bill  against  the  lady  Wharton  was  only  dis- 
missed ;  and  afterwards,  for  a  bribe  of  300/.  given  by 
the  lady  Wharton  to  the  lord  Chancellor,  his  lordship 
decreed  the  cause  farther;  and  then  hearing  that 
Wood  and  the  other  defendants  complained  thereof  to 
the  house  of  commons,  his  lordship  sent  for  them, 
and  damned  that  decree  as  unduly  gotten ;  and  when 
the  lady  Wharton  began  to  complain  thereof  his  lord- 
ship  sent  for  her  also,  and  promised  her  redress,  say- 
ing, "  That  decree  is  not  yet  entered," 

Secondly,  in  the  suit  between  Hall  plaintiff,  and 
Holman  defendant ;  Holman  deferring  his  answer  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  lay  twenty  weeks, 
and  petitioning  to  be  delivered,  was  answered  by 
some  about  the  lord  Chancellor,  The  bill  shall  be  de- 
creed against  him,  pro  confesio,  unless  he  would  enter 
into  a  2000/.  bcmd  to  stand  to  the  Imd  Chancellor's 
order;  which  he  refiising,  his  liberty  cost  him  (me 
way  or  other  one  thousand  pounds.  Hohnan  being 
freed  out  of  the  Fleet,  Hall  petitioned  to  tlie  lord 
Chancellor,  and  Holman  finding  bis  cause  to  go  hard 
with  him  aa  his  side,  complained  to  the  commons ; 
whereupon  the  lord  Chancellor  sent  for  him,  and^  to 
padfy  him,  told  him  he  should  have  what  order  he 
would  himsel£ 

Thirdly,  in  the  cause  between  Hmithwicke  and 
Wiche,  the  matter  in  question  being  for  accounts  with 
the  merchant,  to  whom  it  v/as  referred,  certified  in 
the  behalf  of  Smithwicke ;  yet  8mithwickc,  to  obtain 
a  decree,  was  told  by  Jf  r-  Burrrmgh,  €m(i  near  to  the 
lord  Chancellor,  that  it  mu^t  co^  him  200/.  which  he 
paid  to  Mr.  Bnrrongh  or  Mr.  flunt,  to  tlie  uvr  of 
the  lord  Chancelkn^:  and  vet  the  lord  (^lanecWn  d^- 
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creed  but  one  part  of  tlic  certificate  ;  whercvipou  he 
treats  again  with  Mr.  Burrough,  who  demanded  ano- 
ther 100/,  which  Sraithwickc  also  paid  to  the  use  of 
the  lord  Chancellor.  Then  his  lordship  referral  the 
accounts  again  to  the  same  merchant,  who  certified  it 
again  for  Smithmcke ;  yet  his  lordship  decreed  the 
second  part  of  the  certificate  against  Sinithwickc,  and 
the  first  part,  which  was  formerly  decreed  for  him, 
his  lordship  made  donbtful:  Smith wi eke  petitioned 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  his  money  again ;  and 
Smithwickc  had  all  his  money,  save  201.  kept  back 
by  Hunt  for  a  year. 

The  lord  Chief  justice  also  delivered  three  petitions, 
which  his  lordship  received  yesterday  fi'om  the  com- 
mons :  the  first  by  the  lady  Wharton,  the  second  by 
Wood  and  Parjetor  and  others,  and  the  third  by 
Smithwicke, 

The  fourth  part  of  the  message  consists  only  of 
instructions  delivered  unto  the  commons  by  one 
Churchill  a  register,  conceniing  divers  bribes  and 
abuses  in  the  chancery,  which  the  commons  desire 
may  be  examined. 

The  lords^  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  complaints,  and  took  divers  exami- 
nations of  witnesses  in  the  house,  and  appointed  i 
select  committee  of  themselves  to  take  examinations 
also. 

And  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty- fourth  of  April,  the 
Prince  his  highness  signified  unto  their  lordships,  that 
the  said  lord  Chancellor  had  sent  a  submission  unto 
their  lordships,  which  was  presently  read  in  hstc 
verba : 
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TO    THE     RIGHT     HONOURABLE     THE    LORDS     OF    THE 
TARLIAMENT    IN    THE    UPPER    HOUSE    ASSEMBLED, 

The  humble  Submission  and  Supplication  of  the  Lord 
Cijancellor. 


I 

I 


being  circled  with 


I 


I 


"It    MKr    PLEASE    YOUB    LOIlltSmKS, 

*^  I  shall  humbly  crave  at  your  lordships  hands  a 
benign  iiitcrpretatiou  of  that  which  I  sliall  now 
write;  for  words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits^  and 
an  oppressed  mind,  are  more  safe  in  beinfr  deposited 
in  a  noble  construction,  than  in  ' 
any  reserved  caution, 

"  This  being  moved,  and  as  I  liope  obtained,  in  the 
nature  of  a  protection  for  al!  that  I  shall  say ;  I  shall 
now  make  into  the  rest  of  that,  wherewith  I  shall  at 
this  time  trouble  your  lordships^  a  very  strange  en- 
trance :  for  in  the  midst  of  a  state  of  as  great  afflie- 
tion,  as  I  think  a  mortal  man  can  endure,  honour 
being  above  life,  I  shall  begin  with  the  professing  of 
gladness  in  some  things. 

"  The  first  is,  That  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
judge,  or  magistrate,  shall  be  no  sanctuary  or  pro- 
tection of  guiltiness ;  which,  in  few^  words,  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  golden  w^orld, 

"  The  next,  That  after  this  example,  it  is  like  that 
judges  w^ill  fly  from  any  thing  that  is  in  the  likeness 
of  corruption,  though  it  were  at  a  great  distance,  as 
from  a  seqient ;  which  tendeth  to  the  purging  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  reducing  them  to  their  true 
honour  and  splendor. 

*^  And  in  these  two  points,  God  is  my  witness,  that 
though  it  be  my  fortune  to  be  the  anvil,  whereupon 
those  good  effects  are  beaten  and  wrought,  I  take  no 
small  comfort. 

**  But  to  pass  from  the  motions  of  my  heart,  where- 
of God  is  only  judge,  to  the  merits  of  my  cause, 
whereof  your  lordships  arc  judges,  under  God  and  his 
lieutenant.  1  do  understand  there  hath  been  here- 
tofore  expected   from   nic   f^omc   jusl\1iea\.vmv    ^ajSL 
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tlicreibrc  I  have  chosen  one  only  justification,  out  d 
the  justification  of  Job.  For  after  the  clear  siihmis- 
sion  and  confession  which  I  shall  now  make  unto  your 
lortkhips,  I  hope  I  may  say  and  justify  with  Job  In 
these  words,  "  I  have  not  hid  my  sins,  as  did  Adam, 
nor  concealed  my  faults  in  my  bosom."  This  is  the 
only  justification  which  I  will  use. 

"  It  resteth  therefore,  that,  without  figJeaves,  I  do 
ingenuously  confess  and  acknowledge,  that  having 
understood  the  particulars  of  the  charge,  not  formally 
from  the  bouse,  but  enough  to  inform  my  conscience 
and  ray  memory,  I  find  matters  sufficient  and  full, 
lK)th  to  move  me  to  desert  my  defence,  and  to  moTe 
your  lordships  to  condemn  and  censure  me* 

*'  Neither  will  I  trouble  your  lordships  by  singling 
those  particulars  which  I  think  might  fall  off,  "  Qmtl 
iiiI!iL  '  "  te  exempta  juvat  spinis  de  pliu-ibus  una  ?"  Neither 
will  I  prompt  your  lordships  to  observe  upon  the 
proofs,  where  tliey  come  not  home,  or  the  scruple 
touching  the  credit  of  the  witnesses-  Neither  will 
I  represent  to  yoiu*  lordships,  how  far  a  defence  in 
divers  things  mought  extenuate  the  oflFence  in  respect 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  gift,  or  the  like  drcuflJ- 
stances.  But  only  leave  these  things  to  spring  out 
of  your  own  noble  thoughts,  and  observations  <rf  the 
evidence,  and  examinations  themselves ;  and  chari- 
tably to  wind  about  the  particulars  of  the  charge, 
here  and  there  as  Goil  shall  put  into  your  iiiimU }  iwttd 
so  submit  myself  wholly  to  your  piety  and  grace. 

"And  now  I  have  spoken  to  your  lordships  «s 
judges,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  to  you  gs  peers  afid 
prelates ;  humbly  commending  my  cause  to  yaw 
noble  minds  and  magnanimous  affections. 

'*  Yoiu-  lonlships  are  not  simply  judges,  but  ptrft- 
mentary  judges ;  you  have  a  farther  extent  df  ari)K 
trary  power,  than  other  coiu^ts.  And  if  your  tonl- 
ships  be  not  tied  by  ordinary  courses  of  courts  or  pre- 
cedents  in  points  of  strictness  and  severity,  mvA 
more  in  points  of  meit^y  and  mitigation. 

**  And  yet  if  any  thing  which  I  shall  move,  nHnigki 
be  contrary  Ici  nwh  ^w«:\)k^  ^swie^  V:^  Sai^sic^iKr  « t^ 
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formation,  I  should  not  seek  it:  but  herein  I  beseech 
your  lordships  to  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  a  story- 
Titus  Manlius  took  hiiS  son's  life  for  giving  battle 
against  the  prohibition  of  bis  general :  not  many  years 
after  the  like  severity  was  pursued  by  P^piriu3 
Cursor,  the  dictator,  against  Quintus  Maximus ;  who 
being  upon  the  point  to  be  sentenced,  by  the  inter- 
cession of  some  principal  persons  of  the  senate  was 
spared :  whereupon  Livy  raaketh  this  grave  and  gra- 
cious observation ;  "  Neque  minus  firmata  est  discip* 
lina  militaris  periculo  Quinti  Maximi,  quam  miserr 
abili  supplicio  Titi  Manlii."  The  discipline  of  war 
was  no  less  established  by  the  questioning  of  Quiur 
tus  Maximus,  than  by  the  punishing  of  Titus  Man- 
lius. And  the  same  reason  is  of  the  refonnation  of 
justice;  for  the  questioning  of  men  of  eminent  places 
hath  the  same  terror,  though  not  the  same  rigour 
with  the  punishment. 

^^  But  my  case  standeth  not  there ;  for  my  humble 
desire  is,  that  his  Majesty  would  take  the  seal  into 
his  hands ;  which  is  a  great  dqwnfal,  and  may  serve, 
I  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation  of  my  faidts. 

"  Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation  be  in  your 
power,  and  do  no  ways  cross  your  noble  ends,  why 
should  I  not  hope  of  your  lordships  favour  and  com- 
miseration ? 

"  Your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  behold  your 
chief  pattern,  the  King  our  sovereign,  a  King  of  in- 
comparable clemency,  and  whose  heart  is  inscrutable 
for  wisdom  and  goodness.  Your  lordships  will  re- 
meitober  that  there  sat  not  these  hundred  years  before, 
a  Prince  in  youi?  house,  and  nevar  such  a  Prince, 
whose  presence  deserves  to  be  made  memorable  by 
records  and  acts  mixed  of  mercy  and  justice.  Yotir 
lordships  are  either  nobles,  and  compassion  ever  beat- 
eth  in  the  vein^of  noble  blood,  or  reverend  prelate^,, 
who  are  the  servants  of  Him,  who  would  not  "  break 
the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoaking  flax." 
You  all  sit  upon  one  high  stage,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  be  more  sensible  of  the  changes  of  the 
world,  and  the  fall  of  any  of  high  plaee. 
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'*  Neither  ^vill  your  lordships  forget  that  there  are 
vkia  temporhi  as  well  as  vitia  hovnnis ;  and  that 
the  beginning  of  reformations  hath  the  contrary 
power  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda;  for  that  had  strength 
to  cure  him  only  that  was  first  cast  in,  and  this  hatli 
commonly  strength  to  linrt  him  only  that  is  first 
cast  in.  And  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  may  stay  there 
and  go  BO  farther. 

**  Lastly,  I  assure  myself,  your  lordships  have  a 
noble  feeling  of  me,  as  a  member  of  your  own  body, 
and  one  that  in  this  very  session  had  some  taste  of 
your  loving  affections ;  which,  I  hope,  was  not  a 
lightening  before  the  death  of  them,  but  rather  a 
spark  of  that  giace^  which  now  in  the  conclusion  inB 
more  appear. 

"  And  therefore  my  humble  suit  to  your  lordships 
is,  That  my  penitent  submission  may  be  my  sen- 
tence, and  the  loss  of  the  seal  my  punishment ;  and 
that  your  lordships  will  spare  any  farther  sentence, 
but  recommend  me  to  his  Majesty *s  ^ace  and  par* 
don  for  all  that  is  past.  God's  holy  Spirit  be  among 
you, 

*'  Your  lordships  ImmblesQrvant,  and  suppliant^ 
2Sd  April,  15^1,  "  FR,    ST.    ALBAN,    CAKC,"* 

The  lords  having  considered  of  this  subntiission,  and 
heard  the  collections  of  corruptions  charged  upon  the 
said  lord  Chancellor,  and  the  proofs  thereof  read,  they 
sent  a  copy  of  the  same  without  the  proofs  unto  him 
the  said  lord  Chancellor,  by  Mr*  Baron  Denham,  aod 
Mr,  Attorney-General,  with  this  message  from  their 
lordships,  namely. 

That  the  lord  Chancellor*s  confession  is  not  fiilly 
set  down  by  his  lordship,  in  the  said  submission,  im 
three  causes. 

1.  First,  his  lordship  confesseth  not  any  particular 
bribe  or  corruption. 

3.  Nor  sheweth  how  his  lordship  heard  the  charge 
thereof. 
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3.  The  confession,  such  as  it  is,  is  afterwards  ex- 
tenuated in  the  same  submission ;  and  therefore  the 
lords  have  sent  him  a  particular  of  the  charge,  and  do 
expect  his  answer  to  the  same  with  kll  convenient 
expedition. 

Unto  which  message  the  lord  Chancellor  answered, 
**  that  he  would  return  the  lords  an  answer  with 
speed. 

And  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  the  lords  condi- 
dered  of  the  lord  Chancellor's  said  answer,  sent  unto 
their  message  yesterday,  and  sent  a  second  message 
unto  his  lordship  to  this  effect,  by  the  said  Mr.  Baron 
Denham,  and  Mr.  Attorney-General,  namely, 

The  lords  having  received  a  doubtful  answer  unto 
the  message  their  lordships  sent  him  yesterday ;  and 
therefore  they  now  send  to  him  again  to  know  of  his 
lordship,  directly  and  presently,  whether  his  lordship 
will  make  his  confession,  or  stand  upon  his  defence. 

Answer  returned  by  the  said  messengers,  namely, 

*'  The  lord  Chancellor  will  make  no  manner  of  de- 
fence to  the  charge,  but  meaneth  to  acknowledge 
corruption,  and  to  make  a  particular  confession  to 
every  point,  and  after  that  an  humble  submission ;  but 
humbly  craves  liberty,  that  where  the  charge  is  more 
fiill  than  he  finds  the  truth  of  the  £ict,  he  may  make 
declaration  of  the  truth  in  such  particulars,  the  charge 
being  brie^  and  containing  not  all  drcunistanee^.'' 

The  lords  sent  the  same  messengers  back  again  to 
the  lord  CSianoellor,  to  let  him  know,  that  their  lord^ 
ships  have  granted  him  time  until  Monday  next,  the 
tfairtietli  ^  cf  Aprils  by  ten  in  the  morning,  to  send 
sodi  confessioiiaiid  sobmissian  as  his  lordship  intends 
to  make. 

On  whidi  Monday  the  lord  Oianeellor  sent  the 
same  aooofdiiii^y,  md  that  fidlows  in  hoc  verbaf 
namely. 
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TO  TIIK  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORDS  SPI- 
RITUAL AND  TEMPORAL,  IN  THE  HIGH  COURT 
OF    PARLfAMENT  ASSEMBLED  I 

The  humble  Confession  and  submission  of  rae  the  lord 
Chancellor, 

Upon  advised  consideration  of  the  charge,  descend- 
ing into  iny  own  conscience,  and  calling  my  memory 
to  account,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  I  do  plainly  and  in- 
genuously confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and 
do  renounce  all  defence,  and  put  myself  upon  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  yoiu:  lordships. 

The  particulars  I  confess  and  declare  to  be  as  fol- 
loweth. 

To  the  first  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  **  In  the 
cause  between  8ir  Rowland  Egerton  and  Edward 
Egcrton,  the  lord  Chancellor  received  300/.  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Rowland  Egerton,  before  he  had  decreed 
the  C4iuse," 

I  do  confess  and  declarcj  that  upon  a  reference  from 
his  Majesty  of  all  suits  and  controversies  between  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton  and  Edward  Egerton,  both  parties 
submitted  themselves  to  my  award  by  recognisanoa 
reciprocal  in  ten  thousand  marks  apiece ;  thereupon, 
after  divers  hearings,  I  made  my  award  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  my  lord  Hobard :  the  award  \m 
pcrftH!ted  and  published  to  the  parties,  which  was  in 
February.  Then  some  days  after,  the  three  hundred 
pounds,  mentioned  iu  the  chaise,  was  delivered  unto 
me.  Afterwards  5fr,  Edward  Egerton  fled  off  from 
the  award ;  then  in  Midsummer  term  followiug  a  suit 
was  begun  in  chancery  by  Sir  Rowkud  to  huiTe  ike 
award  contirmed,  and  upon  that  suit  was  the  decev 
made  mentioned  in  the  article* 

The  second  artide  of  the  charge,  namely,  ^  In  liie 
same  cause  he  received  from  Edward  Egerton  iOCJi// 

I  confess  and  declare^  that  soon  after  my  first  comiiig 
to  the  seal,  being  a  time  when  I  was  presented  by  many, 
the  400/.  mentioned  iu  the  said  chaige  was  deliveitd 
unto  mc  in  a  puiBe^  ^ti&^  b&  \  ws«  «:aL\I  Ui  mind,  fiom 
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Mr.  Edward  Egerton ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
it  was  expressed  by  them  that  brought  it  to  be  for  fa- 
Tours  past,  and  not  in  respect  of  favours  to  come. 

The  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  In  the  cause 
between  Hody  and  Hody,  he  received  a  dozen  of 
buttons  of  the  value  of  50/.  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  cause  was  ended : " 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  as  it  is  laid  in  the  charge, 
dbout  a  fortnight  after  the  cause  was  ended,  it  being  a 
suit  for  a  great  inheritance,  there  were  gold  buttons 
about  the  value  of  50/.  as  is  mentioned  in  the  charge, 
presented  unto  me,  as  I  remember,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Perrot  and  the  party  himself 

To  the  fourth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  In  a 
cause  between  the  lady  Wharton  and  the  coheirs  of 
Sir  Francis  Willoughby,  he  received  of  the  lady 
Wharton  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds : " 

I  confess  and  jieclare,  that  I  did  receive  of  the  lady 
Wharton,  at  two  several  times,  as  I  remember,  in  gold, 
200/.  and  100  pieces ;  and  this  was  certainly  pendente 
lite :  but  yet  I  have  a  vehement  suspicion  that  there 
was  some  shuffling  between  Mr.  Shute  and  the  re- 
gister in  entering  some  orders,  which  afterwards  I 
did  distaste. 

To  the  fifth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  In  Sir 
Thomas  Monk's  cause  he  received  from  Sir  Thomas 
Monk,  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Holmes,  110/.  but 
this  was  three-quarters  of  a  year  after  the  suit  was 
ended : " 

I  confess  it  to  be  true,  that  I  received  100  pieces ; 
but  it  was  long  after  the  suit  ended,  as  is  contained 
in  the  charge. 

To  the  sixth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  In  the 
cause  between  Sir  John  Trevor  and  Ascue,  he  re- 
ceived on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Trevor  100/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  received  at  new  year*« 
tide  100/.  from  Sir  John  Trevor ;  and,  because  it  came 
as  a  new  year's  gift,  I  neglected  to  inquire  whether  the 
cause  was  ended  or  depending, ;  but  since  I  find,  that 
though  the  cause  was  then  dismissed  to  a  trial  at  law^ 
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yet  the  equity  is  reserved,  so  as  it  was  io  that  kind 
pendente  Hie. 

To  the  seventh  artiele  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  In 
the  cause  between  Holman  and  Young,  he  receiva^ 
of  Young  100/.  after  the  decree  made  for  him  :  '*    ^H 

I  confess  and  declare^  that,  as  I  rem  ember,  a  golP 
while  after  the  cause  ended,  I  received  100/,  either  by 
Mr.  Toby  Matthew%  or  from  Young  himself:  but 
whereas  I  have  understood  that  there  was  some  money 
given  by  Holman  to  my  servant  Hatcher,  to  that  cer- 
tainly  I  was  never  made  privy. 

To  the  eightli  article  of  the  charge,  **  In  the  cause 
between  Fisher  and  Wrenham,  the  lord  Chancellor, 
after  the  decree  passed,  received  a  suit  of  hangings 
worth  one  hundred  and  threescore  pounds  and  better, 
which  Fisher  gave  him  by  advice  of  Mr.  Shute :  *' 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  some  time  after  the  de- 
cree passed,  I  being  at  that  time  upon  remove  to  York- 
house,  I  did  receive  a  suit  of  hangings  of  the  value,  I 
think,  mentioned  in  the  charge,  by  Mr.  Shute,  as  from 
Sir  Edward  Fisher,  towards  the  furnishing  of  my  house, 
as  some  others,  that  were  no  ways  suitors,  did  present 
me  with  the  like  about  that  time. 

To  the  ninth  article  of  the  charge,  "  In  the  cause 
between  Kennedy  and  Vanlore,  he  received  a  rich 
cabinet  from  Kennedy,  prized  at  800/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  such  a  cabinet  was 
brought  to  my  house,  though  nothing  near  lialf  the 
value ;  and  that  1  said  to  him  that  brought  it,  that  I 
came  to  view  it,  and  not  to  receive  it ;  and  gave  com- 
mandment that  it  should  be  carried  back  ;  and  was 
offended  when  I  heard  it  was  not :  and  some  year  and 
an  half  after,  as  I  remember.  Sir  John  Kennedy  having 
all  that  time  refused  to  take  it  away,  as  I  am  told  by 
my  servants,  I  was  petitioned  by  one  Pinkney  that  it 
might  be  delivered  to  him,  for  that  he  stood  engaged 
for  the  money  that  Sir  John  Kennedy  paid  for  it :  and 
thereupon  Sir  John  Kennedy  wTote  a  letter  to  my  ser- 
vant Sherborne,  with  his  own  hand,  desiring  I  would 
not  do  hiin  that  disgrace,  as  to  return  that  gift  hack. 
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much  less  to  put  it  into  a  wrong  haod ;  and  so  it  re- 
maios  yet  ready  to  be  retiirned  to  whom  your  lord- 
ships sliall  appoint. 

To  the  tenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  **  He 
borrowed  of  Vanlore  1000/.  upon  his  own  bond  at 
one  time,  and  the  like  sum  at  another  time^  upon 
his  lordship's  own  bill,  subscribed  by  Mr,  Hunt  his 
man  :" 

I  confess  and  declare^  that  I  borrowed  the  money  in 
the  article  set  down,  and  that  this  is  a  true  debt;  and 
I  remember  well  that  I  ^vi'ote  a  letter  from  Kew,  about 
a  twelve^month  since,  to  a  friend  about  the  King ; 
wherein  I  desired,  that  whereas  I  owed  Peter  Vanlore 
2000/.  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  grant  me 
so  much  out  of  his  fine^  set  upon  him  in  the  star- 
chamben 

To  the  eleventh  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  He 
received  of  Richard  Scott  200/.  after  his  cause  was 
decreed,  but  upon  a  precedent  promise;  all  which 
was  transacted  by  Mr,  Shnte : " 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  some  fortnight  after,  as 
I  remember,  that  the  decree  passed,  I  received  200/. 
as  from  Mr.  Scott,  by  Mr<  Shute :  but  precedent  pro- 
mise or  transaction  by  Mr,  Shute,  certain  I  am,  I 
knew  of  none. 

To  the  twelfth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  **  He 
received  in  the  same  cause,  on  the  part  of  Sir  John 
Lenthall,  100/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  some  months  after,  as  I 
remember,  that  the  decree  passed,  I  received  100/.  by 
my  servant  Sherborne,  as  from  Sir  John  LenthaU, 
who  was  not  in  the  adverse  party  to  Scott,  but  a 
third  person,  relieved  by  the  same  decree,  in  the  siut 
of  one  Power. 

To  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
**  He  received  of  Mr.  Worth  100/.  in  respect  of  the 
cause  between  him  and  Sir  Arthur  Mainwaring : " 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  this  cause  being  a  cause 
for  inheritance  of  good  value,  was  ended  by  my  arbi- 
trament, and  consent  of  parties,  and  so  a  decree 
passed  of  course ;  and  some  months  aftet  t\\c  ca\\sft;\N^!kS. 
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ended,  the  lOOL  mentioned  in  the  said  article,  was 
dclivereil  to  me  by  my  servant  Hunt. 

To  the  foorteenth  article  of  the  charge,  naincly, 
"  He  received  of  Sir  Ralph  Hansbye,  having  a  cause 
depending  before  him,  500/, 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  there  were  two  decrees, 
one  as  I  remember  for  the  inheritance,  and  the  other 
for  the  goods  and  chattels^  but  all  upon  one  bill ;  and 
some  gQod  time  after  the  first  decree,  and  before  the 
second,  the  said  500/.  was  delivered  unto  me  by  Jlr, 
1'oby  Matthew ;  so  as  I  cannot  deny  but  it  was,  upon 
the  matter,  pendente  Hie* 

To  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
**  William  Compton  being  to  have  an  extent  for  a  debt 
of  1200L  the  lord  Chancellor  stayed  it,  and  wrote  his 
letter,  upon  which,  part  of  the  debt  was  paid  pre- 
sently, and  part  at  a  fiiture  day :  the  lord  Chancellor 
hereupon  sends  to  borrow  500/.  and  because  Comp- 
ton was  to  pay  400/.  to  one  Huxley^  his  lordship  ^^ 
qidres  Huxley  to  forbear  six  months  ;  and  thereupon 
obtains  the  money  from  Compton  :  the  money  being 
unpaid,  suit  grows  between  Huxley  and  Compton  ii) 
chancery,  where  his  lordship  decrees  Compton  to  pay 
Huxley  the  debt,  with  damage  and  costs,  when  it  iw 
in  his  own  hands  i" 

I  do  declare  that  in  my  conscience  the  stay  of  the 
extent  was  just,  being  an  extremity  against  a  noble- 
maUj  by  whom  Compton  could  be  no  loser  ;  the  money 
was  plainly  borrowed  of  Compton  upon  bond  with  in- 
terest, and  the  message  to  Huxley  was  only  to  intreal 
him  to  give  Compton  a  longer  day,  and  in  no  sort  to 
make  me  a  debtor  or  responsible  to  Huxley  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  I  was  not  ready  to  pay  Compton  his  mo- 
ney, as  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  done,  save  only 
100/.  which  is  paid,  I  could  not  deny  justice  to  Hux- 
ley in  as  ample  manner  as  if  nothing  had  been  between 
Compton  and  I ;  but  if  Compton  hath  been  damnificii 
in  my  respect,  1  am  to  consider  it  to  Comjilon, 

To  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namehv  **h 
the  cause  between  Sir  William  Bronker  ami  Awbreir* 
the  lord  ChaT\c^\\oTTe.wi\\^iiitom  kx^Wey  lOOA 
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I  do  confess  and  dedare,  that  the  money  was  given 
and  received,  but  the  manner  of  it  I  leave  to  the  wit- 
nesses. 

To  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  lord  Montague's  cause,  he  received  from  thcT 
lord  Montague  600  or  700/.  and  more  was  to  be 
paid  at  the  ending  of  the  cause :" 

I  confess  and  declare  there  was  money  given,  and, 
as  I  remember,  to  Mr.  Bevis  Thelwall,  to  the  sura 
mentioned  in  the  article,  after  the  cause  was  decreed ; 
but  I  cannot  say  it  was  ended  :  for  there  have  been 
many  orders  since,  caused  by  Sir  Francis  Inglefidd's 
contempts ;  and  I  do  remember,  that  when  Thelwall 
brought  the  money,  he  said  that  my  lord  would  be 
yet  farther  thankful  if  he  could  once  get  his  quiet ;  to 
which  speech  I  gave  little  regard. 

To  the  eighteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dunch,  he  received  from  Mr. 
Dunch  200/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  it  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Thelwall  to  Hatcher  my  servant  for  me,  as  I  think, 
some  time  after  the  decree ;  but  I  cannot  precisely  in- 
form myself  of  the  time. 

To  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  cause  between  Reynell  and  Peacoke,  he  re- 
ceived from  Reynell  200/.  and  a  diamond  ring  worth 
500  or  600/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  at  my  first  coming  to  the 
seal,  when  I  was  at  Whitehall,  my  servant  Hunt  deli- 
vered me  200/.  from  ISr  George  Raynell,  my  near  ally, 
to  be  bestowed  upon  ftimiture  of  my  house ;  adding 
farther,  that  he  had  received  covers  former  favours  frowi 
me ;  and  this  was,  as  I  verily  think,  before  any  suit  be- 
gun :  the  ring  was  certainly  received  pendente  lite  ; 
and  though  it  were  at  new  year's  tide,  it  wais  too 
great  a  value  for  a  new  year's  gift  ;  though,  as  I  tafce^ 
it,  nothing  near  the  value  -mentioned  in  the  article. 

To  the  twentieth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
« That  he  took  of  Peacoke  100/.  without  interest, 
security,  or  time  of  payment : " 
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I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  received  of  Mr. 

coke  100/.  at  Dorset-bouse,  at  my  first  coming  to  the 
seal,  as  a  present ;  at  which  time  no  suit  was  begun; 
and  at  the  summer  after,  I  sent  my  then  servant  Lis- 
ter to  Mr»  RolfCi  my  good  fiiend  and  neighbour  at  St 
Albans,  to  use  his  means  with  Mr*  Peacoke,  who  was 
accounted  a  moneyed  man,  for  the  borrowing  of  500/. 
and  after  by  my  servant  Hatcher  for  borrowing  of  500/. 
more,  wliich  Mr.  Rolfe  procured ;  and  told  me  at  both 
times,  it  should  be  without  interest,  script  or  note,  and 
that  I  should  take  my  own  time  for  payment  of  it 

To  the  twenty  first  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  cause  between  Smith wicke  and  Wiche,  he 
received  from  Smith  wicke  200/.  which  was  repaid  : " 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  my  servant  Hunt  did, 
upon  his  account,  being  my  receiver  of  the  fines  upon 
original  writs-  charge  himself  with  200/.  formerly  re- 
ceived of  Smithwicke ;  which,  after  that  I  had  under- 
stood  the  nature  of  it,  I  ordered  him  to  repay,  and 
to  defaike  it  out  of  his  accounts. 

To  the  two  and  twentieth  article  of  the  charge^ 
namely^  "  In  the.  cause  of  Sir  Henry  Ruswell,  he  re- 
ceived money  from  Ruswell,  but  it  is  not  certain 
how  much ; " 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  received  money  from 
my  servant  Hunt,  as  from  Mr.  Ruswell,  in  a  purse; 
and  whereas  the  sum  in  the  article  being  indefinite*  I 
confess  [it]  to  be  300  or  400/.  and  it  was  about  some 
months  after  the  cause  was  decreed :  in  which  decree 
I  was  assisted  by  two  of  the  judges. 

To  the  twenty  third  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
**  In  the  cause  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  lord  Chancellor  re- 
ceived from  Barker  700/. 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  the  sum  mentioned  in 
the  article  was  received  from  Mr.  Barker  some  time 
after  the  decree  past. 

To  the  twenty  fourth,  twenty  fifth,  twenty  sixtJi 
articles  of  the  charge,  namely,  The  twenty  fourth, 
"  There  being  a  reference  from  his  JVIajesty  to  hi* 
lordship  of  a  business  between  the  grocers  and  tiic 
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apotliecaries,  the  lord  chancellor  received  of  the  gro 
cers  200/."  The  tweoty-fifth  article,  "In  the  same 
cause,  he  received  of  the  apothecaries,  that  stood  with 
the  grocers,  a  taster  of  gold  worth  between  400  and 
500/.  and  a  present  of  ambergrease/'  And  the  twen- 
ty-sixth article,  "  He  received  of  a  new  company  of 
apothecaries,  that  stood  against  the  grocers,  100/." 

To  these  I  confess  and  declare,  that  the  several 
sums  from  the  three  parties  were  received ;  and  for  that 
it  was  no  judicial  business,  but  a  concord  of  composi- 
tion between  the  parties,  and  that  as  I  thoiight  all  had 
received  good,  and  they  were  all  three  common  purses, 
I  thought  it  the  less  matter  to  receive  that  which  they 
voluntarily  presented ;  for  if  I  had  taken  it  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  corrupt  bribe,  I  knew  it  could  not  be  con- 
cealed, because  it  must  needs  be  put  to  account  to  the 
three  several  companies. 

To  the  twenty-seventh  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  He  took  of  the  French  merchants  1000/,  to  constraiu 
the  vintners  of  London  to  tske  from  them  1500  tuns 
of  wine ;  to  accomplish  which^  he  used  very  indirect 
means,  by  colour  of  his  office  and  authority,  without 
bill  or  suit  depending,  terrifying  the  vintners  by 
threats,  and  by  imprisonments  of  their  persons,  to  buy 
wines  whereof  they  had  no  need,  nor  use,  at  higher 
rates  than  they  were  vendible : '' 

I  do  confess  and  declare,  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
did  deal  with  me  in  behalf  of  the  French  company  ; 
informing  me,  that  the  vintners  by  combination  would 
not  take  off  their  wines  at  any  reasonable  prices  ;  that 
it  would  destroy  their  trade,  and  stay  their  voyage  for 
that  year ;  and  that  it  was  a  fair  business,  and  con- 
cerned the  state  ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  I  should  re- 
ceive thanks  from  the  King,  and  honoiu:  by  it ;  and 
that  they  would  gratify  me  with  a  thousand  pounds 
for  my  travail  in  it :  whereupon  I  treated  between 
them  by  way  of  persuasion  ;  and  to  prevent  any  com- 
pulsory suit,  propounding  such  a  price  as  the  vintners 
might  be  gainers  6/.  in  a  tun^  as  it  was  then  main- 
tmned  unto  me.     And  after  the  merchants  petition- 
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ing  to  the  King,  and  his  Majesty  recommending  this 
business  unto  me,  as  a  business  that  concerns  his  ais- 
toms  and  the  navy^  I  dealt  more  earnestly  and  pe- 
remptorily in  it ;  and,  as  I  think,  restrained  in  the 
messengers  hand  for  a  day  or  two  some  that  were  the 
most  stiff;  and  afterwards  the  merchants  presented 
me  with  1000^,  out  of  their  common  purse,  and  ac- 
knowledging themselyes  that  I  had  kept  them  from  a 
kind  of  ruin,  and  still  maintaining  to  me,  that  the 
vintners,  if  they  were  not  insatiably  minded,  had  a 
very  competent  gain  :  this  is  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
as  it  there  appears  to  me. 

To  the  twenty-eighth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  The  lord  Chancellor  hath  given  way  to  great  exac- 
tions by  his  servants^  both  in  respect  of  private  seals, 
and  otherwise  for  sealing  of  injunctions :  " 

I  confess  it  was  a  great  fault  of  neglect  in  me  that  I 
looked  no  better  to  my  servants. 

This  declaration  I  have  made  to  your  lordships, 
with  a  sincere  mind,  humbly  craving  that  if  there 
should  be  any  mistake,  your  lordships  woiUd  impute 
it  to  want  of  memory,  and  not  to  any  desire  of  mine 
to  obscure  truth,  or  palliate  any  thing ;  for  I  do  now 
again  confess,  that  in  the  points  charged  upon  me, 
though  they  should  be  taken,  as  myself  declared  them, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  corruption  and  neglect,  for 
which  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  submit  myself  to  the 
judgment,  grace,  and  mercy  of  the  court. 

For  extenuation  I  will  use  none  concerning  the  mat- 
ters themselves ;  only  it  may  please  yom-  lordships,  out 
of  your  nobleness,  to  cast  your  eyes  of  compassion 
upon  my  person  and  estate.  I  was  never  noted  for  any 
avaritious  man  ;  and  the  apostle  saith,  that  "  covetous- 
ness  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  I  hope  also  that  your  lord- 
ships do  rather  find  me  in  a  state  of  grace,  for  that  m 
all  these  particulars  there  are  few  or  none  that  are  not 
almost  two  years  old;  whereas  those  that  have  an 
habit  of  corruption  do  commonly  wax  worse  :  so  that  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  prepare  me  by  precedent  degtei^ 
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of  amendment  to  my  present  penitency ;  and  for  my 
estate,  it  is  so  mean  and  poor,  as  my  care  is  now 
chiefly  to  satisfy  my  debts* 

And  so  fearing  I  have  troubled  your  lordships  too 
long,  X  shall  conclude  with  an  humble  suit  unto  you, 
that  if  your  lordships  proceed  to  sentence,  your  sen* 
tcnce  may  not  be  heavy  to  my  ruin,  but  gracious  and 
mixt  with  mercy ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  you  would 
be  noble  intercessors  for  me  to  his  majesty  Mkewise 
for  his  grace  and  favour. 


to 


Yoar  lordabips'  humble  serranl  and  aupplUnt, 

FR.    ST.   ALBAN,    CANC. 


The  lords  having  heard  this  confession  and  submis- 
sion read,  these  lortls  undernamed,  namely,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  lord  Chamberlain  ;  the  earlof  Arxmdel,  the 
earl  of  Southampton,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  the  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
the  lord  Wentworth,  the  lord  Cromwell,  the  lord 
Sheffield,  the  lord  North,  the  lord  Chandos,  the  lord 
Hunsdon,  were  sent  to  him  the  said  lord  Chancellor, 
and  shewed  him  the  said  confession,  and  told  him, 
that  the  lords  do  conceive  it  to  be  an  ingenuous  and 
full  confession ;  and  demanded  of  him,  whether  it  be 
his  own  hand  that  is  subscribed  to  the  same,  and  whe- 
ther he  will  stand  to  it  or  no ;  unto  which  the  said 
lord  Chancellor  answered,  namely, 

"  My  lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart :  I 
beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken 
reed." 

The  which  answer  being  reported  to  the  house,  it 
was  agreed  by  the  house,  to  move  Ms  majesty  to  se- 
quester the  seal ;  and  the  lords  intreated  the  Prince's 
Highness,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  move  the  King: 
whereunto  his  highness  condescended ;  and  the  same 
lords,  which  went  to  take  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
lord  Chancellor's  hand,  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
Prince  to  the  King,  with  some  other  lords  added : 
and  his  majesty  did  not  only  sequester  the  seal,  but 
awarded    a    new  commission   unto  the  lord  Cbk£ 
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Justice  to  execute  the  place  of  the  Chancellor  or  loid 
Keeper. 

Parliament,  dat.  prhno  Maih  and  on  Wednesday 
the  second  of  May  the  said  commission  being  read, 
their  lordships  agreed  to  proceed  to  sentence  the  loid 
Chancellor  to-morrow  morning  \  wherefore  the  gentle- 
man usher,  and  seijeant  at  arms,  attendants  ob  the 
upper  house,  w^ere  commanded  to  go  and  summon 
him  the  said  lord  Chancellor  to  appear  in  person  be- 
fore their  lordships  to-morrow  morning  by  nine  of  the 
clock;  and  the  said  serjcant  was  commanded  to  take 
his  mace  with  hira^  and  to  shew  it  unto  his  lordship  at 
the  said  summons  :  but  they  found  him  sick  in  bed ; 
and  being  summoned^  he  answered  that  he  was  sick, 
and  protested  that  he  feigned  not  this  for  any  excuse; 
for  if  he  had  been  well  he  would  willingly  have  come. 
.  The  lords  resolved  to  proceed  uotwithstanding 
against  the  said  lord  Chancellor ;  and  therefore,  on 
Thursday  the  third  day  of  Jlay^  their  lordships  sent 
their  message  unto  the  commons  to  this  purpose^ 
namely.  That  the  lords  are  ready  to  give  judgment 
agaiiist  the  lord  viscount  St.  Alban,  lord  Chancellor, 
if  they  with  their  Speaker  will  come  to  demand  ii 
And  the  commons  being  come,  the  Speaker  came  to 
the  bar,  and  making  three  low  obeisances,  said : 

**  The  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  of  the 
commons  house  of  parliament,  have  made  complaints 
unto  your  lordships  of  many  exorbitant  oflfences  of 
bribery  and  conniption  committed  by  the  lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  we  understand  that  yoiu*  lordships  are  ready 
to  give  judgment  upon  him  for  the  same ;  wherefore 
I  their  Speaker-,  in  their  name,  do  humbly  demand, 
and  pray  judgment  against  him  the  lord  Chancellor, 
as  the  nature  of  his  oiFence  and  demerits  do  require." 

M  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  answered, 

"   MR.  SPIAKEII, 

**  Upon  complaint  of  the  commons  against  the 
viscount  St.  Alban,  lord  Chancellor,  this  high  court 
hath  here\jy,  aYiA\)^\a^  wm^«\\feesion,  found  \m 
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guilty  of  the  crimes  and  oonruptions  oomplained  of 
by  the  commons,  and  of  sundry  other  crimes  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  like  nature. 

*'  And  therefore  this  high  court,  having  first  sum- 
moned him  to  attend,  and  having  his  excuse  of  not 
attending  by  reason  of  infirmity  and  sickness,  which^ 
he  prot^ted,  was  not  feigned,  or  else  he  woidd  most 
vdllmgly  have  attended ;  doth  nevertheless  think  fit 
to  proceed  to  judgment ;  and  therefore  this  high  court 
doth  adjudge, 

"  I.  That  the  lord  viscount  St.  Alban,   lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  shall  undergo  fine  and 
ransom  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 
"  II.  That  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 

during  the  Edng's  pleasure. 
"  III.  That  he  shall  for  ever  be  uncapable  of 
any  office,  place,  or  employment,  in  the  state 
or  commonwealth. 
"  IV.  That  he  shall  never  sit  in  parliament,  nor 

come  within  the  verge  of  the  court. 
''  This  is  the  judgment  and  resolution  of  this 
high  court.'* 


END  OF  VOL.  IV. 


C.  Baldwia,  Printer, 
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